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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/’ 


THE LION OF INDIA. 

By a Westerner 


It is about fifty years since Vivekananda 
set foot on Indian soil, on his return from 
his first triumphal tour of the United States 
of America, and his equal — though not so 
openly-demonstrated — triumph in London. 
He was then acclaimed throughout his 
country as the Lion of India, and was every- 
where accorded such a reception as has 
probably not been given to any holy man 
or prince of India, before or since. Hiis 
death at the age of ihirty-nine was a major 
calamity to his country and to the world; 
for he was an incarn ation of the very soul 
of In^ia7 aF3 " witlm such as he, to inspire 
and to guide, India's real f reedom — ^as dis- 
tiriSUTrom ■'poll ci^T“Ir^om — can never be 
attataBd. Nt rw^feit^6“1Sas passed Edm this 
sphere, India can only achieve her great 
destiny by following teachings such as he 
gave with incomparable wisdom, authority, 
beauty and loving-kindness. 

Every nation realizes its true destiny by 
becoming that which it innately is — ^by 
following its dharrm. Thus it is that the 
world expects, and has a right to, spiritual 


guidance from India. Her ‘foreign policy’ 
should be — as Vivekananda put it — ^to leach 
religion to the world, to open the paths of 
the Spirit to all mankind. He gave his life 
in showing her the way to do it, and he 
declared that uti^I she does it, she must 
remain in bondage ; for to go against dhcrnna 
— ^personal or national — ^is to forfeit free- 
dom. He proclaimed the practical 
spiviliiality of the Vedas. He hurled him- 
self against ‘cave-dweller religion’, and 
exhorted sannyapim throughout India to 
renounce mere pious self-seeking and to 
serve their poor, ignorant and miserable 
fellow-countrymen in every conceivable way, 
practically as well as ideally.' Indeed, he 
saw no line of demarcation between service 
and samadhi, and therein ‘ lay one of the 
secrets of his greatness as a builder-up of 
his country through social service in every 
sphere. Thousands have been inspired by 
his teachings, in which practical and tran- 
scendental are ‘ dynamically combined. But 
thousands — ^nay, millions — ^more must find 
them, and with them, light on many a 
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tangled issue. For Vivekananda is the 
modern Prophet to modem India. It is in 
the highest measure important that that fact 
should be universally recognized through- 
out this country. It is more important still, 
that his' evangel should be lived-out by an 
ever-increasing multitude. For that country 
is doomed to failure which neglects its 
Prophets, and mere lip-service is worse than 
neglect. How few are ready and willing 
to follow along the razor-edge path of service 
and renunciation — the way of salvation for 
all mankind ; few there be who dare to enter 
in at that ‘strait gate’, that ‘narrow way’. 

Vivekananda’s message is for the entire 
modern world. Never were the power and 
the presence of such a teacher more tragically 
needed throughout the world than they are 
today. Someone has aptly put it, ‘he is 
an international urgency’. An English man 
of science recently said to me, ‘if the Western 
world does not “get” this thought in the next 
twenty-hve years, we’re done’ 

Vivekananda was, and — ^for those who 
will take it — is, not only a teacher and a 
sage, but also a planner of good and lasting 
plans; not alone a seer of God, but an 
inspired man of affairs ; not a scaler of 
heights only, but a dweller' in valleys — a 
recluse, a dreamer, a social star, and a dusty 
sanryyasini a ‘way-worn traveller’ on road- 
sides, and a denizen of the cities of the 
world. When ever have we known a man 
like unto him, in East or in West? His 
works alone, fitly praise him, (and by 
‘works’ I mean, not his writings only, but 
the Order of sannyadn nation-builders which, 
at the bidding of his Master, he created). 

His life, both inner and outer, was nothing 
short of astounding. The story of that 
wonderful life, as told by his Eastern and 
Western disciples, is one of the most moving 
things I have ever read. And if one were 
asked to select outstanding passages from 
his Complete Works, one could hardly do 
other than gather passages at random, since 
there is inspiration in almost every line, 
and the soul-stirring thoughts of the mighty 
Sage are in almost every instance immediate- 


ly applicable to the most pressing problems 
of the modern world. What, for instance, 
could be more topical than the following, 
spoken in Madras some time in 190^-3 ? 
— ^The balance’ (of laws) ' so nice that if you 
disturb the equilibrium of one atom the 
world will come to an end’ (Professor 
H. L. Oliphant, the atomic bomb expert, 
writes in the London News of the World : — 
‘If this weapon is ever used in warfare, it 
means an end to civilization as we know it.’ 
He has been working on splitting the atom , 
— ^in other words, disturbing the equilibrium 
of the atom,^ for years.) 

On reading Vivekananda’s books on the 
four Yogas, an English Colonel remarked .to 
me : ‘I feel as if I had just begun to live’ 
When one hears such spontaneous comment 
from so-called ‘outsiders’, one feels irresis- 
tibly impelled to re-proclaim this Lion of 
India, so that the true voice of this mighty 
land may be heard the more insistently, 
speaking through him to all mankind. Two 
motives may v/ell actuate us : anguish for 
humanity in its present awful plight, and 
pride in the noble one, the light-bringer, the 
dazzling saint, whose pity was boundless, 
and whose pride was — ^India. 

Truly did Sister Nivedita write of ‘that 
countless host of his own people who would 
yet arise and seek to make good his dreams.’ 
But the portents are not lacking that from 
Watchers in the Western world, also, there ^ 
may come a clarion call to awake ! arise ! and 
follow the lead of this mighty one, whose life 
on earth is perhaps still too close to us to 
be apprehended in its true significance and 
splendour. Blessed indeed are those pioneers 
— ^his close followers — ^who have seen it, and 
who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day since he passed from their midst I Yet 
it is now high time that their labours should 
be reinforced by an army of men and women 
— ^ligjht-servers — from all over the earth. 

India has always been the giver of the 
Waters of Life; but she has to give again, 
and yet again, or she will go down unto 
death, as does every being that does not 
fulfil its own nature. All that she is— that ' 
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she has now to do— that she is destined to 
be — the Lion of India has already revealed. 
He triumphed in his teaching; he triumphed 
in his life. It is for those of his country- 
men and women who understand, to see to 
it that he now triumphs in his death, and 
that his voice shall continue to be heard and 
to be interpreted by his own people through- 
out the ages to come, and to triumph over 
their hearts and souls, as it has triumphed 
over the hearts and souls of many in far- 
distant lands, and will continue to triumph, 
more and more; for he was the embodiment 
of the modern search for truth and for 
freedom. 

Indians love to call him ‘Shiva Guru’. To 
us of the West who love him for what he 

Written at the Shrine of 
Kshir Bhavani, Kashmir, 

July 4th, 1945. 


has done for us, he is simply ‘God-Revealer', 
and we know that his message is for all the 
world. 

We do not go to Vivekananda for mere 
erudition and brilliance, although he has 
these in great^ degree. We turn to him 
because he is a living Power — ^because we 
must have a living Power among us now, 
or perish ; (and that is not alone for India, 
but for every land). It behoves us, there- 
fore, to return to him again and again for 
the sake of his virile, austere and loveable 
manliness, his clear-seeing, his exquisite 
artistry in life and in death, his beauty and 
purity and ardour and sagacity. His life 
and all his works proclaim these things; and 
but in imagination to re-live that life, is to 
breathe free of the nightmares and obsessions 
which condemn the majority of us to tread 
a labyrinth of endless woe. 


' CONVERSATION^ WITH SWAMI SHWANANDA 

Dakshineshwar temple garden — ^Its unique holiness — Sri Raniakrislina'’s Maliasamndhi in the CossipOre 
^Master's relics— Founding*' of the Order— The Baranagore monastery — ^Intense austerities of the monks. 

(Vl&ce '>>BeIur Monastery. TinSe: Sunday. 23 March 192k) 


It was Sunday. In the afternoon many 
devotees assembled in Swami Shivananda’s 
room at th^ Belur monastery. He made 
inquiries about the physical ^/ell-being of some 
and answered the questions of others, but his 
mind seemed constantly indrawn. About 
three o’clock a group of devotees came from 
Dakshineshwar and entered the Swami’s 
room. Seeing them, he appeared beside him- 
self witS joy and said, ‘Come in ! Wh(^re have 
you all come from ?’ 

When they had reverently saluted the 
Swami and taken seats, one devotee said : 
‘We went to Dakshineshwar today. After 
visiting the temples we partook of the food 
offered to the Mother. The whole day passed 
in ^ great joy. As we went into the Master’s 
room, to tjie Bain?bav^ti (grove of five trees), 


and the site of the bael tree, we remembered 
that these were the very places where the 
Master ' practised so many spiritual disci- 
plines,' 

Swami : ‘Of course ! Sri Ramakrishna 
lived there about thirty years. How many 
different kinds of spiritual disciplines did be 
not undergo there, what ecstasies and 
transcendental realizations did he not 
have! And that room of the Master- - 
is it an insignificant place? I feel Dakshi- 
neshwar is Benares itself — ^nothing else. Thai 
is why I go there from time to time. As .T 
cannot visit it often I salute it from here 
every day. Is there any other place like 
Dakshineshwar? Even as Benares, it does 
not belong to this* mundane world.’ 
pevptoe ; ^afiaraj, ’Vfhep. was it that yoq 
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went to Cossipore garden, and how did Swami 
Vivekananda organize the Order? We wish 
very much to hear of those incidents from 
you.* 

Swami Shivananda was silent for a while 
as if he were gradually bringing down his con- 
sciousness to the outer world. Then he said 
softly: ‘When" the Masters throat trouble 
took a serious turn he was moved to the 
Cossipore garden in order to facilitate his 
treatment and nursing. We, too, gathered 
I there dn order to serve him. Later, the Master 
gave up his body there.* 

Devotee : ‘Did you realize that the Master 
had actually breathed his lafst ?* 

Swami: ‘No, at first none of us realized 
it was actual death. We thought it 
Samadhi, for sometimes the Master used to 
have such deep Samadhi that he would repiain 
in that state for two or three days at a time 
Thinking it was deep Samadhi, we started 
chanting loudly the name of the Lord. The 
whole night passed in this without an.^ 
change in his condition. Next morning we 
sent word to Dr. Sarcar. He came and 
’examined the Master in detail and said he 
had given up the body — ^the doctor found no 
symptoms of life in it. Dr. Sarcar suggested 
we have a photograph of the Master taken, 
and this we did. At about two or two-thirty 
in the afternoon the Master’s body was cremat- 
ed in the Cossipore cremation grounds.’ 

Devotee : ‘Most probably those were days 
of great strain and hardship for all of you.* 

Swami : ‘No, we never felt any strain and 
^lardship. In those days we used to spend 
our time immersed in a certain mood. We 
were so .absorbed in doing personal service to 
the Master, in practising meditation and 
austerity, that most often we had no con- 
sciousness of the passing of day and night. 
Those were indeed imique days. After the 
■ departure of Sri Eamakrishna most of tiie 
boy disciples, except myself and Swami 
Adbhutananda, went back home. Though 
Swamiji, too, returned home, he used to visit 
the garden at intervals and was in close touch 
with us all the time. 

‘The last remnants of the Master’s body 


were preserved there at the Cossipore garden 
and were daily worshipped by us. We were 
still at the garden because, having paid the 
rent for the month, we could stay there the 
remaining days. Swamiii arid a few of us 
decided that the relics must be preserved and 
buried somewhere on the bank of the Ganges, 
as this had been the Master’s wish, but we 
could not find a suitable place. 

‘Meanwhile Ram Babid was arranging to 
take the relics to his garden-house in Kankur- 
gachhi. We all felt very bad, especially at 
the thought that in such an event the Master’s 
wish would not be fulfilled. A message was 
sent to Balaram Babu^ requesting him to 
come with an earthen jar. He came at once. 
That very night we removed all the bones 
from the ashes, put them in the earthen jar, 
sealed it with clay, and sent the jar to Balarani 
Babu’s house in Calcutta where the tulelary 
deity of the family used to be regularly wor- 
shipped, and the relics began to be worshipped 
there daily. Ram Babu took the remaiivng 
ashes to Kankurgachhi in the mean time. 
As we did not tell him anything about our 
removing the bones from the ashes, he was 
quite in the dark concerning it. The relics 
we kept then are now worshipped daily tit 
the monastery here. Swamiji brought the 
casket containing the relics lo the monastery 
grounds, carrying it on his head. He used lo 
call it the casket of Atmnranica (one rejoic- 
ing in himself). W^e also call it by the 
same name.* 

Devotee : ‘Did you ever the Master 
■after his death ?* 

Swami: ‘The Holy Mol her had a vision 
of the Master in Brindaban. Be that as it 
may, I, too, went Brindaban in the mean 
time. Only Swami Adbhutananda and some- 
body else remained in the Cossipore ^garden. 
Swamiji used lo go lo Bahinini Bose's hotisc 
every day and was thinking cuid discussing 
with others -how io organize us ail into the 
Order. One day unexpectedly Suresh 
Babu® came there and said lo Swamiji : 

^ A lay disciple of Sii iiainiikrifjhiia, 

“ A lay disciple of Sri Iiaiu,'tki'ishiia. 

* A lay disciple oi Sri Bamakrishna. 
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“Brother Naren, last night the Master appear- 
ed before me, saying, ‘Suresh, my children 
are roaming about — ^what have you done for 
them ?’ I have been very unhappy since I 
heard his words. Think and do something, 
I shall abide by whatever you do.” 

Tinding his wish fulfilled in such a strange 
manner, Swamiji was immeasurably delighted, 
He said : “For some time past I myself 
have been thinking x about this. Very well, 
it would be well if we can decide on a house. 
What do you say Suresh Babu readily 
welcomed the idea. They started looking for 
a house and in Baranagore finally discovered 
a two-storeyed building available for rent at 
ten rupees a month. The house was very old 
and in the neighbourhood had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted, so that it was scrupu- 
lously avoided by all. Those who were at the 
Cossipore garden now moved to this now 
place. I, too, came down from Brindaban. 


Seeing me, Swamiji said, “Tarakda,^ I am 
glad you are here — was just thinking about 
you. We have rented a place in Baranagore ; 
let us go there/’ 

‘From that time we all started living there. 
In those days all of us had intense longing 
for God realization. ' Spiritual practice, 
austerity, worship, and study went on un- 
intemiptedly, day in and day out. We lost 
even the sense of hunger and thirst. We used 
to have kirtan (group devotional singing, 
often with dancing). We would have such 
dancing sometimes that the janitor downstairs 
would be frightened lest the house collapse. 
We were so happy in those days ! Thus was 
laid the foundation of our Order through the 
practice of spiritual^ disciplines, renunciation 
and austerity.’ 

* Literally ‘Brother Tarak'’ — ^the name by which 
Swami Shivananda would be addressed by his brother 
disciples. 


Rigid spiritual practice— Disciplinary penance in the event of failure, 
(Place: Bdwr Monastery. Time: August 19S5) 


It was about eight-thirty in the evening. 
Mahapurushji was seated on a couch in his 
room, talking with a monk belonging to the 
Ashrama at Jamtara. 

He said : ‘Today I received a letter from 
so-and-so. In the letter he wrote specially 
about himself. He mentioned that one 
evening he had come to the railway station 
to see you off, and returning to the monastery 
after ten o’clock he had had his supper and 
gone to sleep without finishing the daily 
routine practice of Japa. Later at night 
when he awakened and remembered his mis- 
take, he felt very bad. He consulted the 
Sadhus of the Ashrama and asked what 
amends he should make for the mistake. 
Nobody could give him a satisfactory answer. 
Being much disturbed and repentant, he 
wrote to me for advice, requesting that I write 
my opinion of what he should do, that I pres- 
cribe some penance. I shall write to him 
accordingly.’ , 

A Brahmachari asked, ‘Maharaj, what 
penance would you prescribe?’ 

Swami: ‘Not much of a pentoce. Let 


him fast a day — ^twenty-four hours — and 
practise Japa all he can during the fast 
period. Of course, it does not have to be a 
complete fa§t in which one is not supposed 
even to drink water. He may e^t one or two 
pice worth of puffed rice. At night, too, 
as far as practicable, he should do some Japa 
— counting his beads : 90 t less than ten thousand 
times. Such rigid adherence to a spiritual 
practice is very .good.’ 

A monk : ‘Swami Brahmanandaji also 
asked me to do something similar. He said, 
“Repeat the Mantra ten thousand times 
every day — ^ib would do you immense good — 
and continue this at least for a year.” But 1 
could not keep up the practice for a year at 
a stretch. Nowadays the duties of the 
Ashrama keep me so busy that I hardly find 
time for spiritual practice.’ 

Swami : ‘It can so happen that owing to 
the pressm^e of work a person may, once in 
a while, jiot be able to do his usual amounc 
of spiritual practice, but he should not omit 
it altogether. ' Of course, work at the monas- 
tery is also a form of service of the Lord and 
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niakes one tliink of Him, but one should 
not, therefoi *, totally neglect the practice of 
meditation and Japa. 

'How long can a person do work ? A time 
will come when he will lack the physical 
energy to do it. How will he then occupy 
his time? Besides, unless work is accom- 
panied by meditation, Japa, and other 
spiritual practices, its very spirit is lost. Then 
one forgets it is the Lord’s work and not 
his own. Egotism and pride come, and 


instead of being purified by the work, the 
heart becomes defiled. The object of one’s 
life is not work ; it is the realization of God; 
The work that makes one forget God is highly 
degenerate. In the midst of a hundred and 
one activities a person should sjseep up his 
regular spiritual practice. That alone can 
bring genuine serenity of the mind; that 
alone can make a person fit to engage in work 
in the right spirit.’ 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE ? 


Bt the Editor 

He goes jfO'm death to death, who does not believe in the BfahTifUin as ecdsting ; 

of the Brahman and realizes it, gains eternal life 


but he who believes in the existence 
So say the wise. — Tait. Uy, 11, vi. 

History does not record of a more wonder- 
ful age than the one we are living in. Never 
before have the peoples of the world been 
brought closer together as now they have 
been as a result of the second World War. 
The achievements of the English-speaking 
races in this movement towards world unity 
in the economic and geographic sense are 
indeed conspicuous. No other peoples have 
shown such a sense of daring, adventure, 
and sacrifice ; no other peoples have ventur- 
ed so much, nor gained so much. The 
Anglo-Saxon civilization in its various forms 
dominates the world of today in the political, 
military, and economic fields. The greatness 
of this civilization, however, rests on the 
development of science* in various fields. So 
it is interesting to note that, just when the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization is about to enter a 
new era of world domination and to ven- 
ture into pastures new, an Anglo-Saxon 
scientific philosopher H. G. Weils, one of 
the greatest of living writers, and 'a prop|iet 
who has enjoyed the unique distinction of 
seeing numbers of his prophecies come true^ 
has qome out with a series of three articles, 


which he thinks will be his last writings, in 
which he predicts that mind is at the end 
of its evolutionary tether, and that 'Mind 
near exhaustion still makes its final futile 
movement towards that “way out or round 
or through the impasse.*” ’ But he concludes: 
‘There is no way out or round or through.’ 
When a man of the world-wide reputation of 
H. G. Wells makes such gloomy and startling 
prognostications it behoves us not to dismiss 
them as we do apocalyptical outpourings nor 
to treat them as the senile effusions of a man 
verging on eighty. Mr, Wells is condens- 
ing the experiences of a truly remarkable 
life for the benefit of mankind, and we 
ought to give due consideration^ to his argu- 
ments, and weigh them in their proper setting. 

Mr. Wells is a typical product, and a 
brilliant one, of our modern scientific age. 
By the application of scientific methods 
man has become heir to the knowledge of 
many wonders; success after success has been 
his reward for patient and organized re- 
search into the secrets of nature. What may 
not the future hold for man ! Alluring arc 
the prospects that man may be, able to 
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conquer poverty, disease, old age, and even 
death in the not distant future. Mr. Wells 
in his deservedly popular bdoks was the 
preacher of the new gospel of a New Life for 
man. Large numbers of the educated men 
and women in all lands have been educated 
by his two monumental works, The Outline 
of History, and The Science of Life, Faith 
in religion and the immortality of the human 
soul, or in a divine providence are extraneous 
elements which do not enter into his calcula- 
tions for assessing the future of things. 
His outlook is purely scientific, as that term 
is generally understood. The laws of physics 
and chemistry, the findings of biology and 
botany and the views of the cosmos as 
revealed by astronomy and astrophysics form 
the basis of his judgment of events in this 
universe. The infant sciences of Western 

psychology and sociology have hardly 

gained as yet any wide or authoritative recog- 
nition. And religious beliefs as we have 
remarked have been conceded hardly any 
place in the valuation and judgment of 
events except to discard them as bom of 
self-delusion and incapable of verification, a 
verification satisfactory to scientists. To 

Mr. Weils, therefore, the most arresting 

characteristics of the universe as revealed by 
modem knowledge are : firstly, the discovery 
that *. . ! in this strange new phase of 
existence into which our universe is passing 
it becomes evident that events no longer 
recur. They go on and to an impenetr- 
able mystery, into a voiceless limitless dark- 
ness. . ' secondly, the biological ‘urge to 
live, anyhow, and at any price, rather than 
die’, with its concomitant biological principle 
of ‘Adapt or perish,’ which has been impressed 
on all life by the ‘astronomical and internal 
planetary shrinkages,’ as a result of which 
the earth has passed through ‘recurrent 
phases of world-wide wet mud’ and of ‘with- 
drawal of great volumes of water from a 
dessicated world of tundras and steppes, 
through the extension of glaciation.’ And 
it would seein that the adaptability of mind 
to an, incr.easingly discordant universe will 
be so inadequate that ataxk annihilation 


r 

stares it in the face. 

However, things do not seem to be so bad 
as Mr. Wells paints it. The sun, though a 
variable star whose variations we cannot 
predict, cannot as yet be a great danger to 
life on our planet. Geologist Kirtley F. 
Mather of Harvard University assures us 
on this point. Here is a press message in 
the Daily World, giving his views : 

CAMBBIDGE, Mass (UP) — ^Take it ' from Geologist 
Kirtley P. Mather of Harvard University, the ear^th 
xdll keep going for billions of years despitp the fore-^ 
cast of a California clergyman who looted forward to 
meeting the Lord on Sunday. 

“Prom the physical point of view, there is nothing 
in the offing that would destroy the earth, ^ the profes- 
sor said reassuringly in an interview. “The lurid pictures 
of a sudden debacle such as that painted by the Kev. 
Charles Long are products of a vivid imagination and 
are wholly without foundation in scientific fact or 
theory/’ 

When the earth failed to explode in vapour at, 
lO-SO a.m. last IViday as he had predicted, 72-year-old 
Bev. Long explained he had talked the Lord, inlbo 
granting a nine-day reprieve. However, as Mather 
it, "TO-Day (World’s End Day) would not come 
Sunday as scheduled, nor would it come during the 
life-time of any of the Bev. Long’s 50 faithful followers 
in the Bemnant Church of God in Pasadena. , 

“There was a time,” said Mather, “when scientists 
used' to think that the sun would bum itself out in 
a very few million years. That, of course!, would 
mean the end of the earth. 

“Now the atomic bomb has demonstrated the 
fallacy of such a belief. The bomb has shown that 
the sun is a factory in which energy is being , produced 
all the time. Its life is practically endless — ^and so it 
is reasonably safe to conclude that the earth, which 
depends on the sun, will keep going for billions of 
years.” 

There is only one hitch, the geolo^t admitted, and 
^it is that man now has the means to commit collective 
suicide “if he is fool enough to ‘want to do it.” 

' “No catastrophe of nature will be the end of the 
world for man,” he said. “If it comes at all, it will 
come from a collapse of the human spiiit. 

%ife has continued on the earth now for roughly 
600,000,000 years/’ he said. “For that reason, if for 
no other, I am indined to have a great deal of con-t, 
fidence that it will keep on going. And scientific data 
lieads me to believe that the earth will continue for 
several billion years.” 

The Hindu Puranas had also their consider- 
ed views about the age of the cosmos and 
its rise and - growth. Their theories of 
Pralayas, Kalpas, and Yugas give evidence 
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of the profound speculations of the ancient 
wise men of India even though the data on 
which they based their conclusions are lost 
to us. The Puranas are the compendiums 
of the world knowledge of their ages and 
were meant for the common man just like 
H. G. Well’s The Outline pf History and 
The Science of Life, But these wise men 
never imagined that life, including human 
life, would be extinguished for ever at any 
time. Given the proper conditions for its 
manifestation, life even if it is apparently 
wiped out for a time will again evolve forth 
as it has done in this planet of ours, accord- 
ing to Evolutionists. One important difference, 
however, between the views of the sages of 
India, and present-day scientists is that to 
the former the world was not really a material 
thing, but spiritual in essence. As such the 
forms in which the Spirit expresses itself 
may vary, but the Spirit is indestructible. 
Physical and mental forms are but the modes 
in which the Spirit manifests itself. Biological 
evolution as we understand it nowadays is 
but one of the various . ways in which life 
has manifested itself, but it does not exhaust 
the many possibilities of evolution or mani- 
festation on a purely mental level, just as 
the existence of solid matter as we know it 
does not preclude the various forms in which 
it may exist either as atoms or forms of 
energy. Nor does the ‘evidence of modem 
science compel us to assume that life is at 
the end of its tether. Life from a previous 
biological epoch has survived in some forms 
even into our own age. Nor is there reason 
to doubt that ‘the urge to live anyhow* will 
lose any of its intensity in the future in 
man or in the other forms of life ; and there 
need not be necessarily a lessening of the 
ability of life and mind to increasingly adapt 
itself to changed , environment. If the 
Vonderful discoveries in science are any 
indic^-tion, the human spirit can, if . forced 
to it, find out ways and means of circum- 
venting the forms of death that may threaten 
the existence of the human race on earth.. 
'And this adaptation need not take place on 
the physical level only. Western science is 


as yet only on the threshold of discoveries 
in the 'realm of the mind and spirit. There 
is little cause, indeed, to be glOomy about 
the future. 

The all-embracing ^indu view on this 
point has been clearly explained by Swami 
Vivekananda. He says : 

You have heard of the doctrine of physical 
evolution preached in the Western world By 
the German and English savants. It 
tells us that the bodies of the difierenl 
animals are really one, the differences that 
we see are but different expressions of the 
same series, that from the lowest worm to 
the highest and the most saintly man it is 
but one, the one changing into the otihcr, 
and so on, going up and up, higher and 
higher, until it attains perfection. We had 
that idea also. Declares our Yogi Fatanjali 
— Jatyantara pafinamah prakrityapurat. One 
species — the Jati is species — changes into 
another species — evolution; Parinama me^ns 
one thing changing into another, just as one 
species changes into another. Where do 
we differ from the Europeans.? Patanjali 
says, Prakrityapurat — ‘By the infilling of 
nature.* The European says, it is competi- 
tion, natural and sexual selection, etc. 
that forces one body to take the form of 
another. But here is another idea, a still 
better analysis, going deeper into the thing, 
and saying— ‘By the . milling of nature.’ 
What is meant by this infilling of nature? 
We admit that the amoeba goes higher and 
higher until it becomes a Buddha; we 
admit that, but we are, at the same time, as 
much certain that you cannot get an amount 
of work out of a machine unless you have put 
it in in some sha'pe or other. The sum total 
of the energy remains the same, whatever 

the forms it may take Therefore, if a 

Buddha is the one end of the change, the 
very amoeba must have been the Buddha 
also. If the Buddha is the evolved amoeba, 
the amoeba was the involved Buddha also. 
If this universe is the manifestation of an 
almost infinite amount of energy, when this 
universe was in a state of Pralaya, it must 
have represented the same amount of involv- 
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ed energy. It cannot have been otherwise. 
A$ such it follows that every soul is infimte^ 
From the lowest worm that crawls under 
our feet to the noblest and greatest saints, 
all have this ' infinite power, infinite purity, 
and infinite everything. Only the difference 
is in the degree of manifestation. The worm 
is only manifesting just a little bit of that 
energy, you have manifested more, another 
god-man has manifested still more : tfeat 
is all the difference. But that infinite power 
is there all the same. ... So every one of us, 
every being, has as his own background such 
a reservoir of strength, infinite power, infinite 
purity, infinite bliss, and existence infinite 
— only these locks, these bodies, are hindering 
us from expressing what we really are to the 
fullest. 

Modern science, beginning with incom- 
plete assumptions, viz. by leaving out man 
as the observer, the subject, has been unable ^ 
to see anything stable or permanent in this 
universe. But the heart of man cannot be 
denied. There is a conviction deep in the 
human race, that death is not the end of all 
things, that it is not ,true that we return 
‘ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’ All religions, 
even the most primitive have some inkling 
of the undecaying spirit behind all these out- 
ward passing forms. All these religions say 
that they get a knowledge of God or the 
Supreme Spirit, not in the way th^t scienti- 
fic knowledge is gained but by direct intui- 
tion. ‘For the knowledge that the physical 
sciences require is simply intellectual and 
depends on intellectual strength; a man can 
have in such a case a gigantic intellectual 
power without the least development of his 
soul. But in the spiritual sciences it is im- 
possible from first to last that there can be 
any spiritual light in that soul which is 
impure. ... A vision of) God, a glimpse 
of the beyond never comes until, the soul 
is pure, (Swami Vivekananda) . So what 
religion does is to accelerate the process of 
evolution on proper lines and consciously. 
The evolution on the physical is but a slow 
process, but it can be accelerated by a con- 
scious adaptation of mental and spiritual 
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methods imtil at last perfection is gained. 
Religion thus gives us a solid assurance of 
final peace, blessedness and eternal life. 

Modem science by itself cannot saye us, 
nor can it even give us an assurance of 
safety. At the most it can give us freedom 
from pjhysical want, give us much of the 
comforts of good food, beautiful and warm 
clothing, and undreamt of refinements in the 
matter of enjoyments through all our senses. 
But a time comes to every human soul when 
it feels the inanity, the insufficiency of all 
that the outside world can give. The his- 
tory of mankind proves that man is willing 
to give up his all in this world in pursuit of 
immortality, an all-satisfying existence else- 
where, if only there is a sure prospect of 
it. And religions have assured him in this 
liespect. All the religions, albeit in various 
imperfect ways, have tried to minister to 
this inner need of man. Just as science has 
been the result of the urge to know the 
how and wherefore of the visible world of 
matter and its invisible counterpart, energy, 
the religions have been the result of the 
attempts of the human soul in its evolution 
through this time-space system of our world 
to find out the reality underlying it. Science 
starting with the theories of matter as hard, 
cohesive, massive, and so on, outgrew its 
theories through the stages of the elements, 
molecules, and atoms to mere electrical energy 
as the one underlying force whose evolu- 
tions and involutions give us this time-space 
continuum in which we live; and it still finds 
that there is no end to the complications 
even in the ways in which this electrical 
energy expresses itself. Similarly the 
jjeligious teachers have found that all our 
conceptions of God are but closer approxi- 
mations to a Reality which we feel is there, 
but which eludes our objective gralsp as soon 
'as we try to reach it through our senses and 
mind. The great saints and prophets who 
are as far above the common man in their 
capacity for the perception, rather intuition, 
of religious truths as the expert scientist is 
in his intellectual attainments, have all at- 
tested to the existence of an infinite spirit 
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infLlling ail 'matter and life. They have 
proclaimed in no uncertain terms that salva- 
tion is poss^ole only by understanding this 
Supreme Spirit and living consciously in 
It, that freedom from the meshes of death, 
both individual and racial, is the necessary 
corollary of such an understanding. 

But the religion of the future will not be 
unscientific. It will be neither Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Christianity, 
or any other as we know them today. Science 
has changed the face of the earth with its 
inventions. Peoples are no longer strangers 
as before. Distance has been annihilated; 
differences of rank and wealth are lessening. 
Beligion will have to change the hearts of 
men by the supreme love to God and man 
that it will inculcate. A new age of less 
man-made inequality, pf less and less privilege, 
is dawning for mankind. The religious spirit 
in man will take new forms. The principle 
of ‘Adapt yourself to Truth, or perish’ will 
be in operation'" in the religibps field. All 
forms of religion that negate the divinity of 
man in practice will be doomed to oblivion. 
The searchhght of modem science and reason 
is falling upon all the historical religions. No 
longer can the priests and pontiffs hoodwink 
large sections of mankind into accepting 
creeds and rituals through the sheer force of 
authority and tradition. The historical 
religions must rigorously shed all their out- 
worn paraphernalia of mystification that served 
to bolster them in earlier and uncritical ages. 
With the growth of education and knowledge 
the masses are unwilling to take things as 
gospel truth on mere tmst. Doctrines and 
dogmas fall flat and fail to inspire the hearts 
of men. Institutional religion is falling into 
disrepute because the essentials of religion, 
that is, self-abnegation and love, are not 
found within its portals any longer. The 
saving and sanctifying spirit is lacking in 


churches, Hemples, synagogues, and mosques. 
Here are some extracts typical of the 
growing attitude of thinking men towards 
religion : 

I/aymaii John D. Rockfeller Jr. had warned the 
churches Idiat their survival hinged on their joining m 
a ‘great rebirth;’ had ui^ed them to ‘pronounce ordi- 
nance, ritual, creed, all non-essential for admission into 
the Kingdom of God or His church, A life, not 
a creed, would Ibe the test.’ He pleaded for n more 
spiritual and less formal religion ; ... not for modi- 
fication of form but for its subordination to the spirit. 
— Thne, April 23, 1945. 

The Rev. Prank S. Persons II, Bastrop, La. ; Church 
people are worshippers of archaic patterns of thought. 
We have erected temples of the mind and enthroned^ 
on their altars certain handed-down ideas which we 
are as afraid to displace as any African tribesman his 
equally home-made and static wooden gods. — Time. 

The Rev. Eugene Smathers, Tennes: The greatest 
weakness of the church is its iostitutional self-centred- 
ness. (By) seeking to save its life instead of losing 
its life in the service of men, it is gradually becoming 
impotent. — Time. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick ‘questioned the Virgin Birth, 
the literal inspiration of the Scriptures, the belief 
that Christ will return “upon a heap of blazing clouds.” 
If people must accept these interpretations or get out, 
then out of the Christian Church would go some of 
the best Christian life and consecration of this genera- 
tion.* Fosdick was, till recently, the very popular 
pastor of Rockfeller’s Park Avenue Baptist Church m 
New York. 

We shall close here with a vision of the 
religion of the future which that great pro- 
phet and saint, Swami Vivekananda, revealed 
before the great Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893: 

... if ever there is to be a universal religion, it must 
be one which will have no location in place or time; 
which will be infinite like the God it will preach, and 
whose sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna and 
of Christ, on saints and sinners alike; which will not 
be Brahminic or Buddhistic, Christian or Moham- 
medan, but the sum total of all these, and still have 
infinite space for development; which in its catholicity 
will embrace fii its infinite aims, and find a place for 
every human being from the lowest grovelling savage 
not far removed from the brute, to highest man tower- 
ing by the virtue of his head and heart almost above 
humanity, making -society stand in awe of him and 
d<mbt his human nature. It will be a religion which 
will have no place for persecution or intolerance in 
its polity, which will recognize divinity in every man 
and woman, and whose whole scope, whose whole force, 
be centred in aiding humanity to realize its true^ 
divine nature, , 

Offer such a religion and all the nations wijQ, 
follow you. 



THE UPANISHADIC VIEW OF LIFE 

By Swami^ Gambhirananba 


The modem age has a craze for action. 
Thought is tolerated so far as it leads to 
more successful activity on the physical 
plane. Science is only a handmaid of utili- 
tarianism. Eeligion has to justify itself in 
terms of the active help it can render to 
pthysical welfare. The most cogent argu- 
ment against religion nowadays is that it 
creates an other-worldliness which deadens 
activity on the normal plane of existence. 
To save religion against this onslaught of" 
' the pragmatic mind there are movements 
on foot for interpreting religion in terms of 
activity. But oftener than not religion 
loses much more in the process than worldly 
life gains by it, because the raison d'etre for 
religion is just the opposite. Eeligion truly 
serves its purpose in so far as it frees man 
from his slavery to work, in proportion as 
it ensures mental composure, and to the 
extent that it canalizes mental energy in an 
attempt at self-realization rather than at 
self-expression. Eeligion is, in fact, con- 
cerned more with spiritual fulfilment than 
with social betterment. 

This, however, may appear as an over- 
simplification of a complex situation. For 
even a modern man acts not for the sake of 
action, but to attain a state where effort 
will be eliminated or minimized. This 
scientific age wants to release human beings 
from muscular effort through the invention 
of labour-saving machines. And techniques are 
being developed for reducing mental effort 
to the minimum. Mechanical calculators, 
robot controls, automatic pilots, and such 
other devices are daily multiplying. Even food 
is becoming less gross and more concentrated. 
Slowly, but surely, the human society is rais- 
ing itself to a higher physical and still higher 
mental plane, 'and the influence of brute 
matter is receding further back. 

None the less, the contrast between the 
present age and the Upanishadic age is glar- 
ingly in evidence at every turn* The 


vision of the present age is circumscribed by 
the calculation of national gains and losses. 
And the natipn is loved because individual 
gain depends on its prosperity. Therefore the 
spiritual life has suffered in proportion as 
the intellect has expanded and machines 
have multiplied. The spirit of the age is 
exemplified by the meaning it attaches to 
the word spiritual. Mere administrative 
and executive capacity, physical and mental 
energy, and patriotism and nationalism are 
ei^logised as spiritual values, no matter 
what the ends they lead to. Thus Hitlerism 
was a religion with some Nazis. Commu- 
nism and trusteeship of backward races are 
more than spiritual tenets for other peoples. 
The modern world feels that the quest for 
truth has somehow a higher spiritual value 
than truth itself. Heroic achievements, 
though mixed with cruelty and moral per- 
versity, are lauded as ends in themselves. 
As against this, the Upanishads aim at 
quiescence and freedom from the duality of 
happiness and sorroyr, love and hatred, 
gain and loss, etc. The ideal state and the 
relationship between the Supreme Eeality 
and the individual are illustrated in the 
parable of the two birds living in the same 
tree. The one sits merged in its own eternal 
resplendence, while the other enjoys sweet 
and bitter fruits. The one looks on while 
the other hops from branch to branch till 
it realizes its identity with the bird higher 
up. The Katha Upanishad asserts that the 
Creator has an abhorrence for the outgoing 
organs and that only a select few can realize 
the indwelling Self by withdrawing those 
senses from outer things (Il.i.l). Strictly 
speakings therefore, the Upanishads fall in 
line with all the world-negating religious 
literatures of the world. 

The other striking note in modern life is 
that of equality which goes under different 
names like democracy, communism, etc. On 
the contrary, religion flows from the adepts 
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to the novitiates and has to adapt itself to 
the needs of aspirants in various stages of 
physical, mental, and spiritual development. 
Inequality seems to be written large on all 
religious beliefs, and the Upanishadic belief 
is no exception to this. But the contrast 
' drawn is not quite true to life. True, the 
democratization of science and learning has 
offered greater opportunity to all, and plans 
for classless societies are being vigorously exe- 
cuted. But equality has not been completely 
attained anywhere. Nor is it a conscious 
ideal. There are ruling races governing coIo 
nies. Society is divided into warring classes. 
There is an increasing division of labour. 
And leadership is becoming a more strongly 
guarded privilege. Besides, to an inequality 
of aptitude and environment has been added 
a costly and specialized training which is 
beyond the reach of millions. 

Can the Upanishads have any message for 
such an age of activity and equality, 
whether these latter be real or imaginary? 
Apparently, no ; and yet on closer scrutiny 
we find that the Upanishads alone can save 
the modem age from its propagandist 
duplicity. The modem age stands self- 
condemned; for it has to content itself with 
an ideal of activity and equality in the 
midst of actual and ever-growing leisure and 
inequality. The Upanishads are opposed to 
such mconsistency between^ pi'actice and 
profession. They take human beings where 
they are, ask them to realize their actual 
condition through a process of self-analysis or 
with the help of experts and then make an 
earnest attempt to rejach a higher? plane. 
It is a mistake to think, that the Upanishads 
compel any one to adopt any course of life ; 
they simply state facts and point out the 
[sequences of certain spiritual disciplines. 
It is up to the aspirant to choose from 
amongst the many alternative graded courses. 
Not only can we, therefore, show that the 
Upanishads have an honoured place among 
the revealed scriptures but also that they 
have a message even for the workaday world. 
For our present purpose, we ignore for the 
time being the metaphysical realities, and 


eschatological subtleties and confine our- 
selves to the matter-of-fact world pulsat- 
ing with life and craving for expression. The 
Upanishads, believing in growth as they do, 
cannot ignore this actual life, and the human 
personality crying for transcending its limita- 
tions. Life in its actuality is nothing but an 
ill-assorted combination of* contrary elements. 
The Upanishadic seers do not subscribe to a 
naive simplicity imder which the piresent 
age suffers. They recognize that in actual 
life activity leads to inactivity and inequality 
aims at equality. In its criticism of religion 
the modem age forgets that the greater 
blame attaches to it inasmuch as it studious- 
ly camouflages the workaday world witli 
slogans and shibboleths which exist only in 
the imagination of the propagandists. The 
Upanishadic age does not differ from the 
present age intrinsically but only extrinsi- 
cally. The difference lies not so much in 
the recognition of higher values as in the way 
they are looked upon and made use of in 
practical life. The Upanishads accept their 
ideals as things intrinsically worthy of wor- 
ship and achievement whereas the modem 
age accepts them as levers for 'social uplift. 
Thus, though the realization of a spiritual 
goal through intellectual release is also the 
goal of the modem age, it does not enter into 
any conscious consideration. The Upani- 
shads, on the contrary, believe that the 
highest ideal can be helped to fulfil itself in 
and through daily life without immolating or 
mutilating the latter. 

The Upanishadic view of life is consciously 
based not only on ultimate homogeneity and 
equilibrium but also on factual inequality 
and dynamism. This appears illogical to 
people who look only to flowing events and 
not to the consummation to which they aim. 
Long ago Shankaracharya fpund a concilia- 
tion between this duality and non-dualily 
in his commentary on the Mandukya Karika 
of Gaudapada: As none is in conflict with 
his own limbs such as hands and feet, etc., 
similarly this Vedic theory of ours about the 
jealization of the non-duality of the Self is 
not in conflict with mutually opposed theories 
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of duality, since this is not contradistin- 
guished from any one of them.’ (III. 17). 
The whole Upanishadic theory of life is based 
on the solid rock of unity in diversity. 
Variety and movement are there on the 
phenomenal plane to make transcendental 
harmony and unity a possibility. The realis- 
tic idealists of the Upanishads were, therefore, 
bold enough to assert that for men on this 
plane of existence there is actual dijfference 
and hence need for intense activity in order 
to achieve poise and non-duality. Shankara 
grants an empirical reality for the world and 
would denounce one who, without the actual 
attainment of the higher transcendental 
view, would spurn social customs and religious 
rituals as useless. True to the Upanishadic 
view of life the gita says, ‘Not by merely 
abstaining from action does a man reach -the 
state of actionlessness, nor by mere renunci- 
ation does he arrive at perfection.’ (Ill, 4) 
‘Through action to inaction’ is the motto of 
the Upanishads. The Isha Upanishad clearly 
declares that in masterful activity one should 
spend the full span of one’s life ; for stationed 
in life as mortals are, they can in no other 
way save themselves from slavery to work. 
One cannot avoid work; one has either to 
be its master or its slave: ‘What through 
delusion you seek not to do, you will do 
even against your will.’ (Gita, XVIII. 60) 
The need of action is emphasized by all 
the Upanishads. The Mundaka Upanishad, for 
instance, says, ‘The actions that were- seen 
by the E-ishis as revealed in the Vedas are 
true. They are spoken variously in the three 
Vedas, With a view to attaining the true 
ends you should perform these works, for 
this is the path leading to your well-earned 
goal.’ (I. ii. 1). In the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad we read: ‘What they spoke of 
was action only, and what they praised was 
action only. For good results from good 
works and bad results from bad works.’ 
(III. ii. 18), So the importance of work 
was recognized by the Upanishads ; nay, 
they made all human achievements depend 
on it : ‘One becomes according to what one 
does and how one behaves. If one does 


good things, one becomes virtuous. But 
if one does bad things, one bej^mes vicious.’ 
"{ihid,, IV. iv. 5). One is thus responsible 
for one’s own future ; and no man is absolutely 
condemned for he, can work out his salva- 
tion. The Mundaka Upanishad declares that 
the Self is not realized by one who lacks 
vigour (III. ii. 4), that the knowledge of 
the Self is not to be imparted to those who 
have not purified themselves through work 
(III. ii. 10), that it is not open to those 
who have not fulfilled their vows (III. ii, 11) , 
and that one must constantly undertake 
work if one wants adequate results (I. ii. 8) . 

Other theories, in addition to the theory 
of Karma already referred to, embedded in 
the pages of the Upanishads, draw pointed 
attention to a vigorous and intensive life 
unconquerable and unimpeachable. Even 
God in His immanent aspect is endowed with 
natural power to know, will, and act 
(Shvetashvatara Upanishad, VI. 8). All the 
gods and goddesses are dynamic entities — 
Shiva, Vayu, Agni, Narayana, Indra, etc. 
The Vedic scheme of life divided itself into 
four stages. The first two stages which 
ended with the fiftieth year (according 
to a scriptural adage) , had their appro- 
priate duties which ranged from reading 
the scriptures and respect for the older 
people to fulfilment of social, cultural, and 
spiritual obligations, etc. Some of the duties 
enumerated in the Taittiriya Upanishad are 
study and teaching, observance of rites and 
customs, physical and mental discipline, social 
courtesy and entertainment of Quests, pro- 
creation and training of children, austerity 
and truthfulness (I. ix)l The same Upani- 
shad not only inculcates a strong self-confi- 
dence based on one’s identity with the highest 
reality, but also inspires one with , great 
ambition in life: ‘I am the inspirer of this 
world. My fame is high as the mountain 
peak’ (I. x) ; ‘Be never unmindful of your 
own welfare. Never blunder in the matter 
of colledting wealth’ (J. xi) ; ‘Never con- 
demn food, never neglect it; multiply food.’ 
(HI. vii-ix ) . A householder must be mind- 
ful of domestic animals and in fact of all 
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creation. He must provide fox their sus- 
tenance (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, I. iv. 
16). Even a wandering monk has his duty. 
(He is the propagator of culture and spiri- 
tuality from village to village. 

But work is not a goal in itself. It must 
aim at a higher and progressive integration 
of the human personality. Personality must 
advance through different stages till it merges 
itself in impersonality. These stages, as 
pointed out by Anandagiri, following the 
five-sheath theory of the Tailtiriya Upani- 
shad (II. i-vi), manifest themselves in such 
successive ideas as T am a man,’ T am a living 
being/ T am a thinker/ T am an agent/ and 
T am an enjoyer.’ There are spiritual dis- 
ciplines suited to each one of these stages of 
development; for it will violate all principles 
of psychology to say that all adults, for in- 
stance, should be subjected to the same kind 
of social treatment, since neither the in- 
dividual nor the society to which he belongs 
will benefit by such si process of equalization. 
To meet such a complex situation the Vedic 
solution was to divide life into some well- 
defined grades of development — (i) work 

due to natural propensity, (ii) work enjoin- 
ed in the scriptures and leading to covetable 
results, (iii) work combined with thought 
on the ideas and ideals connected with it, 
(iv) selfless thought and activity, and (v) 
meditation. An individual is expected to 
honestly take up the discipline that his 
mental make fits him for. 

The TJpanishads detest aindess work, 
though they have no high regard for acti- 
vity with selfish motives. All stages of life, 
all work, must be linked up with higher 
entities. Charity, for instance, is a useful 
social institution. Bilt it loses much of its 
divine character due to its association with 
personal hauteur. Charity, and in fact, aU 
work should be performed as an offering to 
God (Taittiriya Upanishad, I. xi) . Similarly 
also all works must be judged by the degree 
of their divine appeal, though this does not 
mean that one should 'give up practice and 
indulge in "empty talk. Religion is nothing 


if not sincerity of practice and professicto, 
and XJpanishadic life is to be judged not by 
its perversion but by its best product. 

In spite, however, of the solicitousness for 
making room for the common-sense views of 
the world and ordinary mortals struggling in 
it, the TJpanishads do not mince matters but 
declare that the Supreme Reality is beyond 
all activity, and as such It is to be attained by 
merging the little self in the higher cosmic 
one. In a way such a metaphysical view 
(for each man must have his own view of 
the world to make life possible) must form 
the background of all stable society. It is 
poise that supports action and thought that 
sustains work. But it will be a mistake to 
think that a man of realization turns into an 
inert something. The Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad puts the question, ‘How does the 
knower of Brahman behave?’ and answers, 
‘Howsoever he may behave’ he is just such’ 
(HI. V. 1) . Shankara elucidates this text 
thus : ^Howsoever he may behave is intend- 
ed for a tribute to this state of a knower of 
Brahman and does not mean reckless be- 
haviour.’ So a knower of Brahman is neither 
inert nor anti-social. Thus work and life 
are woven together like warp and woof. 
There is no stage of life entirely devoid of 
work, though work itself assumes different 
significances with the growth of spiritual life. 
Thus man begins work out of selfish motives, 
attains purity of mind through dedicating it 
to God,' through such negation of the little 
self realizes the cosmic Self as immanent in 
everything, and ultimately identifies himself 
with the whole of existence (Shvetashvatara 
Upanishad, VI. 3-4). But in no stage can 
any society advance without an inkling of 
the unitary conception, for conflict and self- 
aggrandizement are bound to result f!rom 
parochial views. * 

Thus we see that the Upanishads agree with 
much that modern life stands for and yet by 
their- higher conceptions life ii^ reoriented 
and elevated. Modem life suffers in propor- 
tion as it differs from the Upanishadic view 
and way of life. 
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By Dr. D. 

All theoretical human striving aims at the 
knowledge of the universe and of man. While 
religion gets syiioptic and intuitive knowledge, 
science as well as philosophy acquires discur- 
sive and ratiocinative' knowledge. The 
religious attitude seems to be negative, other- 
worldly and life-denying' ; the scientific attitude 
on the other hand appears to be positive, 
healthy and life-advancing. A man who has 
read extensively in the literature of the lives 
and writings of the saints and mystics of 
India and other countries is oftentimes faced 
with the question: What is the value of 
the strivings of the saints and mystics for the 
world and life ? Is it not a waste of human 
energy to be pursuing imaginary and illusory 
ideas and ideals which have no bearing on the 
immediate work of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the socially weak, miserable, oppressed 
and downtrodden persons, or the pressing 
task of improving the economic condition of 
the people in the country as a whole ? Our 
culture and tradition has placed highest worth 
on religious and spiritual achievements, but 
modem education and contact with Western 
culture have tended to make many sceptical 
about any intrinsic worth of religious striving. 
A man of religion and a man of science appear 
to face and proceed in different directions so 
that there appears to be no prospect of their 
ever meeting together. Teachings of histori- 
cal religions directly come into confiict with 
the well-established doctrines which science 
has elaborated after laborious search based on 
observation and experiment. Many are likely 
to conclude that with the increasing hold that 
science is getting on the outlook of the modern 
man religious approach needs henceforward 
be dropped altogether so that the secularisa- 
tion of our attitude should be complete and 
uncompromising. An attempt is made in 
this paper to show that the conflict between 
religion and science is more apparent and 
superficial than real and fundamental, and 
that synthesis of reEgion and science is 
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quite possible and necessary for a comprehen- 
sive and integral understanding of the universe 
and man. , 

* * * 

Religion from the earliest times has concern- 
ed itself with the cosmological problem and 
has indulged in cosmogonical reflections. In 
every historical religion the account of the 
creation of the world by God finds a respect- 
able place. The idea of God as the creator 
of the world is a universal element in religion. 
The question whether God created the world 
out of nothing like a magician or only arranged 
the material already present marks a further 
stage in the cosmogonical speculation. 
Originally religion was content with asserting 
that unless we believe in a’ causeless effect 
God must be postulated as the Creator of 
the world. The argument stated broadly 
and simply would be that every event has 
a cause ; the world is an event ; therefore the 
world must have a cause viz. God. Christian 
religion following Jewish cosmogony believed 
that the world was created by God in a 
week’s time within less than ten thousand 
years the exact date according to one estimate 
being specified as 4004* B.C. All the species 
were created simultaneously at the beginning 
of the world. The earth was supposed to 
be 'in the centre of the universe symbolising 
the central place and the highest worth of 
man who was supposed to be created in the 
image of God. All these religious reflections 
are completely contradicted by the conclu- 
sions of science. In fact for the solution of 
the problem ‘How was the world created?’ 
we must look to astronomy as the authori- 
tative source of knowledge in these matters. 
Astronomy tells us that matter in the form 
of a gas of a very slight density was uniformly 
distributed throughout space in the begin- 
ning. Laplace* postulated initial rotation for 
the formation of nebulae. Newton supposed 
that matter was evenly spread in the infinite 
space and by the force of gravity infinite 
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number of masses would be formed and get 
scattered at great distances from one another 
throughout all infinite space. This concep- 
tion is now modified by Einstein’s notion of 
finite space. According to Jeans this uniform- 
ly spread matter would be gravitationally 
unstable and would begin to aggregate into 
distinct masses. The currents arising in the 
original medium would supply angular 
momentum to the nascent nebulae. With 
gradual condensation rapid rotation would 
give rise to two processes beginning with 
circular elliptic nebulae and ending with spiral 
nebulae. Out of the condensation and rota- 
tion of the nebulae stars would be formed 
from matter ejected in the equatorial plan of 
the nebulae. Thus stars are evolved out of the 
nebulae. The cause of rotation in this process 
is still baffling to some scientists as it could 
not originate in the random current in the 
unstable original medium. But still more 
enigmatic is the phenomenon of the arms of 
the nebulae. The spiral nebulae have in 
their arms *just two convolutions and no 
more. If these arms are orbits drawn by 
ejected matter forming stars they must be 
circular and not open orbits and in the 
advanced stage of nebulae they must be many 
thousands in number. Jeans admits that 
‘the motions in the spiral nebulae must be 
governed by forces unknown to us.’ He 
writes further : ‘Each failure to explain the 
spiral arms makes it more and more difficult 
to resist the suspicion that the spiral nebulae 
are the seat of types of forces entirely un- 
known to us — -forces which may possibly ex- 
press hovel and unsuspected metric properties 
of space. The type of conjecture which presents 
Itself, somewhat insistently, is that the centres 
of the nebulae are of the nature of “singular 
points” at which matter is poured into our 
universe, from some other and entirely 
extraneous, spatial dimension, so that to a 
denizen of our universe they appear as points 
at which matter is being continually created.’ 
(Jeans, Asrtronow/y and Cosmogony, p. 35^} 
Here science seems to have come to the limits 
of its knowable. It cannot explain what 
causes the initiah mist to splread evenly in 


space. If the cause is outside and beyond 
cosmos, is not religion on right lines, when it 
assumes that God is the cause of creation? 
As a matter of fact religion comes to the 
help of science when it arrives at the limits of 
its knowable concepts. The conflict betweea 
religion and science arises only in the initial 
stages but when science comes to the end of 
its tether religion comes to its rescue with 
its concept of God. There must be a supreme 
Intelligence to guide and control the cosmic 
process even in its beginning when the thin 
nebular matter is evenly spread in the space. 
The working of the gravitational force at a 
particular point of time also strikes us as 
mysterious. Why did it not work before? 
Aristotle understood God as the Prime Mover. 
This conception is likely to be very fruitful 
in bringing about a synthesis of religion and 
science. 

# -Sf * 

To understand the origin of the world we 
should first try to grasp the origin of the 
solar system. Our -solar system consists of 
the central sun and nine planets including 
Pluto. Besides these nine planets there are 
900 minor planets or asteroids. All revolve 
in the same direction, but the two outermost 
of Jupiter’s nine moons revolve in the opposite, 
retrograde direction. The outermost satellite 
of Saturn also revolves in retrograde direction. 
We do not know the cause of this retrograde 
motion ! As regards the origin of the' solar 
system Laplace (1749-1827) gives the follow- 
ing account : The primaeval rotating mass 
of the separated sun’s substance was first hot 
but then it gradually cooled down. As it 
cooled it shrank in size and rotated faster. 
At a certain stage the speed of rotation was 
so large that the centrifugal force at the 
equator was greater than the force of gravity 
there with the result that the matter at the 
equator was flung ofi in space in a series of 
rings. These rings cooling became planets, 
and the central mass remained as the sun. 

The modern theory of the origin of the solar 
system attributes the origin of the solar system 
to the disintegrating influence of a wandering 
star who came near the sun. Jeffreys supposes 
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that the chance incident was an actuai 
collision and not merely a close approach of 
the ‘rogue star,’ as Jeans surmises. A great 
tide was caused to rise in the sun. The project- 
ed matter formed the separate nuclei of what 
we call the planets. The central planets — 
Jupiter and Saturn are greater in mass than 
those at the end, as is naturally to be expected 
from a tidal portion raised on a parent body, 
and broken into pieces by the action of the 
departing star. If the birth of the solar 
system is but chance incident, in the history 
of the universe, as astronomers have suggested, 
it offers a very fruitful point for reflection. 
Has God willed that such a chance incident 
should occur? Chance and conscious choice 
appear to be a contradiction in terms. If 
something is due to chance it cannot be the 
result of a voluntary choice; if something is 
willed, it is no longer a chance. The science 
of Astronomy seems to render God’s creative 
activity uimecessary. According to Hindu 
philosophy God’s creative activity is conceived 
as ‘Sport’ — ^Lila. This conception makes 
room for chance occurrences. But chance 
incidents cannot be easily accommodated as 
constituent parts of a cosmic plan. Collisions 
of stars wandering in the spaces of the vast 
universe are extremely rare phenomena and 
the probability of their occurrences is 
extremely slender. Perhaps to create a 
beautiful — a, ‘best possible world’ out of chance 
incidents may signify the greatness and the 
glory of the Creator. 

We may reconcile the view of science with 
that of religion by supposing that the cosmic 
process itself is immanent in Divinity and the 
laws of nature are the expression of God’s will. 
Laws of nature are regular because God is 
self-oonsistent. For a man of science the 
laws of nature are mere sequences, statistical 
averages or descriptions of natural pheno- 
mena. He does not trace the laws of nature 
further back to any source. For the scientist 
the laws of nature are derived from the 
natural phenomena and they, having been 
derived from natural phenomena again, govern 
the natural phenomena. They are empirical 
in origin; they possess validity only because 
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they have not been so far contradicted and 
they fit in with the system of our total 
present-day knowledge of the universe. 
Barnes has very rightly suggested that progress 
of science has not given us a clearer insight 
into the range and character of the laws of 
nature. It is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that some laws are disguised 
truisms, results of our own modes of measure- 
ment, and that others express statistical 
averages resulting from the free behaviour of 
individual monads, or units possessing some 
freedom of choice. Moreover, we do not 
know whether it will ultimately be possible to 
bring the whole of nature under the reign of 
law. It appears, for instance, that biological 
mutations are the raw material of evolution ; 
yet in the present state of our knowledge 
such mutations are merely inexplicable facts. 
(Scientific Theory of Religion, p. S) The 
laws of social phenomena, of historical 
sequences of individual lives are yet to be dis- 
covered. The law of nature is a construc- 
tion of the mind, it is our way of expressing 
sequences. There is a human, anthropomor- 
phic element in the formulation of the laws 
of nature because the mind creates by iso- 
lation a realm in which a particular law holds 
good. The conceptual scheme is likely to 
change as our knowledge advances and our 
understanding is enlarged. 

Religion certainly flattered the vanity cf 
man by teaching that the earth which is 
man’s abode is in the centre of the universe 
and that the sun, stars and other heavenly 
bodies are moving round the earth. As against 
this view Astronomy has made it clear that 
far from being the centre of the universe the 
earth is only a minor planet moving round 
the sun. The sun is only one of the 50,000 
million suns peopling the vast space of the 
universe. The sun is far from the centre of 
ihe local star system in the galactic plane, 
but less than 100 parsecs from the centre of 
the local system (one parsec =3'26 light 
years, a light year being equal to 5'9 million 
million miles.) The galaxy is a vast organisa- 
tion with a dameter of from 60,000 to 90,000 
parsecs, the centre of the galactic system is 
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about £0,000 parsecs distant from our 
sun in the direction of the constellation 
Sagittarius. The galactic universe rotates 
round a point in the direction of Sagit- 
tarius, the velocity of the local star cloud 
being about 300 kilometres per second. The 
galactic universe is lenticular i.e. shaped like 
a double convex lens or popularly described 
as bun-shaped. The radius of the tbtal finite 
space is estimated to vary from 17X10® to 
10^® light years. If the mean value of 
14X10® is assumed, the volume of the whole 
cosmos will be one million times the volume 
of that part of space visible in the Mount 
Wilson telescope. Two million extra galactic 
nebulae are visible, according to Hubble, in 
the 100-inch telescope in the Mt. Wilson 
observatory in America. Thus there is no 
ground for the anthropomorphic belief that 
man’s abode is the centre of the universe. 

Dismiss the idea that natural law may 
swallow up religion; it carmot even tackle 
the multiplication table smgle-hcmded, 
(Eddington, Science and the Modem World, 
p. 36). 

Religion is an intuitive attempt of the 
human spmt to comprehend reality, resulting 
in a certain definite pattern of thought, feel- 
ing and action. Science is a rational attempt 
at comprehending reality employing methods 
of observation and experiment. The rela- 
tion of religion and science can be reduced to 
the relation of intuitive and rational attitudes 
towards reality. History of human specula- 
tion has witnessed a conflict of religion an<l 
science. Sir Arthur Eddington has remarked : 
T repudiate the idea of proving the distinc- 
tive beliefs of religion either from the data of 
physical science or by the methods of physical 
science.’ {The Nature of the Physical 
World, p. 333). What Eddington has said 
about physical science may be generalised 
and held to be true of biological, physiological 
and psychological sciences. A very impor- 
tant problem presents itself by this repudi- 
ation of the idea of attempting to prove 
religious ideas by scientific data and methods. 


Two questions can be distinguished here in 
this connection: 

(1) Is it possible to prove religious beliefs 
by scientific data and methods ? 
and (£) Is it necessary to prove religious 
belief by scientific data and methods? 

To take only the second question, religion 
does not stand in need of any proof. Religious 
attitude rests on beliefs. Beliefs need not 
and cannot be proved by rational arguments. 
This, however, does not imply that beliefs 
are wholly ungrounded. But it is true that 
beliefs arise before we are aware of the reasons 
which may be brought later in their support. 
Beliefs lead and reasons follow ; not that the 
reasons drag the beliefs so to say. The realm 
of spirit would remain impoverished if we are 
to proceed only in the narrow scope of the 
tether of reason. Intuition untethered by 
reason soars high to reach the Truth. We 
intuit beliefs first, and discover reasons for 
them afterwards. It is not that we pile up 
reasons first and place intuition on the support 
of reasons. 

The intuitionists hold that in the matters 
of religion reason is inadequate as a guide 
and for the perception of religious truths 
intuition alone is a sure help. Ever since the 
Upanishads teachers of religion have taught; 
the inadequacy of reason. It might be thought 
that if religion is not a matter of reason and 
logic, it fails to possess universality. Intui- 
tion is individual while reason is universal, 
Freud observes: ‘But this credo is only of 
interest as a voluntary confession ; as a decree 
it has no binding force. Am I to be obliged 
to believe every absurdity ? and if not, why 
just this one? There is no appeal beyond 
reason. And if the truth of religious doctrines 
is dependent on an inner experience which 
bears witness to that truth, what is one to 
make of the many people who do not have 
that rare experience? One may expect all 
men to use the gift of reason that they possess, 
but one cannot set up an obligation that shall 
apply to all men on a basis that exists for 
quite a few. Of what significance is it for 
other people that you have won from a state 
of ecstasy, which has deeply moved you, m 
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imperturbable conviction of the real truth of 
the doctrines of religion ?’ (The Future of 
an Illusion, p. 19). 

This criticism of Freud rests upon an essen- 
tial misunderstanding of the role of intuition. 
Intuition is individual only in a psychological 
sense, but logically it has as much universality 
as reason. When an individual perceives a 
truth, this experience arises only with one 
individual and prior to the experience of 
others. The case is just on a par with the 
experience of a perception of, a law-jgivcr. 
The perception of the necessity of a new law 
is psychologically and chronologically indivi- 
dual but it has the validity and universality 
of a law, when it comes to be applied to 
others. 

The experience of a mystic is as much in- 
dividual as the experience of an emotion of 
anger or grief. But the conditions and laws 
to which the experience of an emotion is 
subject have a universal validity and objec- 
tivity. The science of psychology derives its 
data from individual experiences and sub- 
jective states which are events in the mental 
history of some individuals but this subjective 
source of the data of psychology does not 
detract from the objectivity and universality 
of the discoveries and conclusions of psycho- 
logy as a science of universal applicability and 
validity. 

When Newton observed a falling apple, his 
mind grasped by a sudden spontaneous in- 
tuition the hypothesis of gravitation. Now 
this perception on the part of Newton is no 
doubt individual and personal, but later the 
principle of gravitation was accepted as having 
a universally valid applicability. Similarly 
the perceptions, intuitions, and visions of 
the mystics are rare, unusual and extraordi- 
nary phenomena but they are not super- 
natural, miraculous, and absurd because they 
are rare, unusual and extraordinary. They 
obey definite laws of mental occurrences. 
They are the result of training and practice 
in spiritual discipline. Freud’s charge of 
absurdity is ungrounded* He asks, ‘Am I 
obliged to believe in every absurdity Tho 
right answer to this question is, ‘You are not 


obliged to believe in any absurdity, provided 
it is proved to be an absurdity. But if it is 
an intuition on a par with the perception of 
a hypothesis in science, you cannot escape 
the necessity of believing in it as a hypothesis 
has to be believed in science. A man cannot 
choose not to believe in gravitation because 
of his bias, eccentricity, or mental incon- 
venience.’ 

* « * " 

Religion had taught that man was created 
in the image of God. Science, on the other 
hand, has concluded that man has evolved 
from animal forms lower down in the scale 
of evolution. The process of the evolution of 
man as described by science is long and 
arduous. Life appeared on the face of the 
earth some 1,000 million years ago. There 
is sufficient evidence to show that life first 
originated in the sea and then migrated to 
land. All the different stages of the long- 
drawn out process of the evolution from the 
amoeba to man are brilliantly summarised in 
the embryological development of the human 
infant. ‘Ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny,’ 
said Haeckel. A fertilised ovum first develops 
into a blastula. The blastula as a hollow 
globule gets depressed on one side and becomes 
a cup-shaped gastrula. The inside changes 
into the alimentary canal and on the outside 
the rudiments of the nervous system begin to 
take shape. In between a notochord grows 
up which forms the beginning of the vertebral 
column. The human embryo at a certain 
stage of its development shows a remarkable 
resemblance to a tadpole, and grows gill-slits 
like fishes. The head of the human embryo 
is like that of a shark and is similar to a dog- 
fish in the ground-plan of its anatomy. In 
fact sometimes it resembles a four-footed 
animal and actually grows a tail. Once all 
its body was covered with hair like that of 
an ape, and at birth the human infant had 
inwardly curved legs. In the face of all this 
evidence it is difficult to deny that man has 
evolved from lower animals. In the begin- 
ning of the Eocene era which is the first 
period of the Tertiary age, the precursors of 
the primates first arose in North America. 
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These represent the tree shrews and later 
the lemurs. The primates later migrated to 
the Old World over Alaska and to South 
America, where they lost four pre-molar teeth 
and thus ‘increased their brain-box at the 
expense of their face/ as Boule significantly 
observes. They became flat-nosed monkeys 
with thirty-two teeth. Man along with the 
anthropoid apes has thirty-two teeth. Fossils 
found in 1912 by Pilgrim in the Sivalik Hills, 
belonging to the Miocene period, show that 
‘Asia was inhabited by anthropoid apes with 
characters diverging m all directions and 
perhaps in a certain degree — towards the 
human type.’ (Boule, 'Fossil Men* p. 88) 
One of the species discovered in the Sivahk 
Hills, dryopithecus is a synthetic form re- 
presenting three species. A genus called 
Sivapithecus (Boule) appears to be a transi- 
tion between anthropoids and man. From 
some such process represented in the fossil 
deposits of the Sivalik Hills man has emerged, 
the latest among the primates and the new- 
comer among the mammals. 

Wherein comes the part played by God in 
the creation of man ? Or is evolution a purely 
natural process entirely governed by chance 
influences of the environment ? A thorough- 
going and convinced biologist will understand 
evolution as exclusively a natural process 
wholly conditioned by factors in the organism 
and the environment. This attempt will not 
succeed as many facts of variation are as yet 
unexplained by established principles. A man 
of religion would believe that God is playing 
His part in the process of evolution. God’.s 
creative activity is observable through the 
changes which arise in the chromosomes 
giving rise to new varieties and species. 
Barnes has very well expressed this theistic 
belief in the following words : ‘Now all our 
observation leads us to the belief that the 
Universe (including the realm of organisms) 
is a unity. Moreover, there is within terres- 
trial evolution such progressive development 
as would appear to indicate that the unity 
was planned for a definite end. The source 
of the unity cannot possibly be inferior to the 
products of its activity. If we apply the 


term God to this somce, we must ascribe to 
TTim, at the very least, personality such as 
we observe in man. If this line of argument 
be accepted, the unity of the Universe and 
in particular, of the realm of animate nature 
upon earth will be the consequence of God's 
creative activity; and such activity will be 
primarily manifested as regards terrestrial 
life in the genetic variations which are the 
raw material of evolution.’ (Sdentific Theory 
of Religion, p. 519). 

Even if one accepts God’s creative activity 
it is not necessary to believe, as Barnes does, 
that this activity is external. God is im- 
manent in the process and controls and deter- 
mines it as an inner force. This is the belief 
of a pantheist which is more in line with the 
scientific doctrine than the attitude of a theisfc. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that 
God’s activity is non-moral, and indifferent to 
good and evil. If the evolutionary process 
from amoeba to man is part of the cosmic 
plan, are we to suppose* that man is the final 
product and the consummation of evolution 
and that now evolution would stop ? Some 
theologians do believe that evolution has 
reached its final logical stage with the 
emergence of man. However flattering such 
a belief would be to the vanity and self- 
complacency of man, in a strictly scientific 
sense there is no reason why we should believe 
that nature has come to the end of her 
resources. If the machinery of evolution 
consists in the mutations of the reproductive 
cells, and if it is further true that such 
mutations can occur in the chromosomes 
either through natural or artificial collocations 
of factors determining the variations in the 
genetic cells, we can legitimately expect that 
in the fulness of time cosmic radiation or 
some hitherto unexplored form of radiation 
may cause such a drastic variation in the 
genetic make-up of fhe twenty-four pairs of 
chromosomes in man that a super-species of 
man will be an accomplished event on this 
planet. Already there are indications in some 
individuals that their two teeth do not come 
out of the gums. If this tendency becomes 
established map will be a species with only 
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thirty or less teeth, but this loss in the teeiih 
will be more than compensated by the newly 
to be acquired superiority in the complexity 
and organisation of cortical structure leading 
to highly improved mental powers. Whcii 
once we grant authenticity to the basic prin- 
ciples and the machinery of the process of 
evolution, it is difficult to stop arbitrarily at 
any given stage in the process. It is natural 
and understandable that man should instinc- 
tively believe that with the production of man, 
the crown and glory of creation, evolutio)i 
should stop ; such an ungrounded anthropo- 
morphism needs logically to be overcome. 
Our conception of God is anthropomorphic. 
Xenophanes, an ancient Greek thinker, has 
satirised it in the following passage : 

The Aethiopians say that their gods are snub-nos id 
and bkck-skinned, and the Thracians that theirs are 
blue-eyed and red-haired. If only oxen and horses had 
wanted to draw with Lheir hands or to make the works 
of art that men make, then horses would draw the 
figures of gods like horses, and oxen like oxen, and 
would make their bodies on the model of their own. 

God was formerly conceived as an engineer. 
The latest type of Divinity is imagined to 
be that of a mathematician, as everything is 
ultimately reduced to a mathematical formula. 
‘Mathematics is the alphabet in which God 
wrote the work of the world,’ says Robert 
Boyle. A biologist would prefer to picture 
God on the pattern of a biologist. We may 
proceed to caricature God in any way we 
find convenient but we can never arrive at a 
correct conception of divinity along the line 
of anthropomorphic thinking. 

Science cannot and does not deny the 
existence of God. It does not even raise the 
question of the existence of God, at all. 
Religion docs raise that question. We migiil 
say that religion begins where science ends. 
We may say that religion sets the task fo’* 
science to investigate. Religious intuition 
has grasped the unity in plurality, the one in 
the many. It is for science to prove and 
demonstrate by approved methods how there 
is only one ultimate principle in the apparent 
multiplicity of phenomena. Dr. J. C. Bose 
in his speech before the Royal Asiatic Society 
has rightly observed that ‘The ancient seers 
of India had the vision of oneness in the 


Universe and that of the Spirit which indwells 
all forms of existence animate as well as in- 
animate, and I am only proving this intiiitiofi 
by observation and experiments on plants by 
the very instruments devised for the purpose.’ 

What is the end of man’s existence? 
Religion formulates this end of man’s existence 
as the attainment of perfection, union with 
the Highest Godhood, realisation of the 
Absolute. Science has not very clearly 
visualised the end of man’s life. Probably 
science conceives evolution of a perfect 
organism which is ideally adjusted to its 
environment, as the end of the process. But 
science does not give any assurance that man 
will live up to this consummation. Scientists 
suggest their own individual conjectures in a 
variety of ways. Graham Kerr thinks that 
‘mankind is fated to go on existing far into 
the remote future.' But he also suggests an 
alternative possibility which cannot be al- 
together brushed aside as improbable. He 
says : Tt may be that his existence upon the 
earth is doomed to reach an abrupt ,end. 
Such has been the fate of the overwhelming 
majority of those forms of life that have 
flourished and had their day in the earlier 
periods of the world’s history. It may wc'.l 
be the fate of man also, and it this happens 
apart from the destruction of all life through 
cataclysmic changes in the physical conditions 
of the earth’s surface, it will probably coim: 
about through conflict not with highly evolv- 
ed forms of life comparable with himself, but 
rather with lowly organised microbes armed 
with deadly powers of multiplication, and 
immune to, or able to break successfully 
through, the protective arrangements of his 
body’ (Kerr, Evolution p. 234fi‘) . Such 
catastrophes are not improbable. In fact in 
the past whole species have been wiped out 
from the surface of the earth due to such 
or similar causes. It is said that after the 
appearance of the early man there was a whole- 
sale slaughter of mammals. Horses and 
camels disappeared from North America. 
Animals which were produced by the slow and 
painful process extending over millions of years 
were completely swept away from more than 
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half the land surface of the earth. The 
probable cause of this major niammallau 
slaughter is that some micro-organism un- 
expectedly acquired great virulence and went 
on destroying unchecked the numbers of ^h^ 
most advanced mammals then living. 

The present species of man may also be 


faced by some such fast-multiplying virulent 
microbes, if human science then prevalent is 
unable to exterminate the deadly microbes. 
Science sometimes revels in such disconcerting 
reflections. It is for religion to bring m 
consolatory conclusions. 


FIFTEEN DAYS IN CEYLON 

By a Wandeuer 

On my way to Ceylon I stopped for a day light by the side of which we passed in order 
at Madura. Madura is famous for the great to reach the main shrine looked extremely 
Minakshi (the Divine Mother) temple. I beautiful. It was an atmosphere of half lighc 
reached the city in the evening and at once and half darkness, and as such had an effective 



The Temple at Madhra 


went to see the temple. It is a huge temple, influence on one’s mind. Wlien you are 
with gorgeous architecture inside and outside, before the deity you feci it a privilege to be 
and four big gopumms (towers) standing as in line with the millions of devotees who had 
sentinels on four sides. It would take many vrorshipped there in the course of the past 
days to study the architecture. But when the many centuries. You may lack their fervour, 
time at one’s disposal is short one has to be you may not have the intensity of their faith, 
content only with a general impression. At but is it not a rare opportunity to tread tlie 
the time we entered the temple the evening ground which they had trodden ? Who knows 
service was going on, and the long rows of some of them had perhaps felt a living presence 
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where you see only an image ? It is these 
people who give and add sanctity to places 
where afterwards pilgrims flock for inspiration. 
Otherwise simply huge structures, however 
important from the standpoint of art and 
architecture, can have no lasting influence on 
the religious life of the people. 

Having visited the main shrine, as we 
passed from one compound to another to 
see other deities, the magnificence of the 
whole thing was awe-inspiring. We repeated 
our visit the next morning and the impres- 
sion of the previous night was not lessened, 
rather it was heightened. For in the light 
of the day we could see the buildings and 
their decorations more clearly. 

‘Was not the large sum that was spent 
simply to satisfy a particular sentiment of the 
people wasted ? Could not that sum be 
more profitably utilized for the direct benefit 
of the people ?' — will be the question asked 
by a modern mind. But even from the 
economic standpoint these temples have 
served a great purpose. How many hundreds 
of labourers have worked for this temple ? In 
how many directions has such a temple given 
impetus to art, architecture, industry, and 
learning ? If we take this fact into consider- 
ation, we find that this is a better form of 
distribution of wealth. Nowadays more than 
sixty per cent of the revenue of almost every 
country is spent on war preparations even in 
peace time, and when a war actually breaks 
out a countrj^ is drained of all its resources. 
Then why do you look askance at these fac- 
tors of civilization and culture F 

It is a historical fact that Madura was an 
ancient seat of learning. And this temple 
played a great part in that. One hears of 
Madura as the capital of Tamil kings even 
before the Christian era. In olden times 
Madura was known as the ‘Athens of Southern 
India." Even now Madura has kept up the 
tradition as the most important place of Tamil 

culture in the whole of Southern India. 

^ » 

From Madura I started for Rameshwaram. 
The train left very early in the morning. So 
I had to pass the night at the waiting room 


of the station. The room was crowded with 
passengers bound for Ceylon. These days I 
had been hearing from various persons that 
to go to Ceylon at present was very difficult : 
one had to cross so many hurdles. There 
must be a health permit, there must be a 
vaccination certificate, there was the immigra- 
tion restriction, and then j^our belongings 
would be searched by the Customs and your 
papers must pass through the Censors. Some- 
times the search is done in a way which is 
irritating and humiliating. When I heard all 
these reports and different incidents, I felt 
disgusted I thought I had rather cancel my 
programme and not go to Ceylon. But I 
had already given word to my friends on I-he 
other side, and they would be sorely dis- 
appointed. It was too late to change my 
mind. So I proceeded, but not without 
trepidation for any unknown difficulty. While 
waiting for the train at the Madura Station 
itself, 1 found how some Ceylon passengers 
were preparing to evade the Customs rules. 
If such >vas the case, why should not the 
authorities on their part be stringent ? Or it 
is difl&cult to state who started the game. 
In any case one felt as if it was much easier 
to go to foreign countries than to Ceylon. 
Or was it the fact that Indians were made 
to feel that Ceylon was a foreign country to 
them, though separated by a strait, some 
seventy miles in breadth ? 

Rameshwaram is a small island separated 
from the mainland by the Pamban Channel 
Over the ‘Channel" there was a bridge on 
which the train ran. It was a beautiful ex- 
perience, when the train ran over the bridge, 
to see water on both sides and land at a 
little distance almost on the sea-level. 

When I got down at Rameshwaram, I 
found that I was one amongst a great crowd 
of pilgrims. For almost all the passengers 
who got down were to visit and offer worship 
at the temple. And they represented various 
provinces of India np to the northernmost 
part. It was such a great joy suddenly to 
find oneself in such a company. Devotion is 
no less contagious than irreligion which, they 
say, dominates the modem thought. 
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From the station to the temple ground it 
was a small distance. I thought that the 
Madura temple was a big one. Now I found 
that the temple at Eameshwaram was much 
bigger. The enclosure covers an area 900 feet 
in length and 700 feet in breadth. And there 
are three courts. Of course, as is usual in all 
temples in South India, there are gopurams, 
kissing the sky, as it were, on four sides of 


the temple compound. The temple is dedicat- 
ed to Shiva. It is said that the image of 
Shiva was installed by Rama when he re- 
turned to Eameshwaram after his victory 
over Ravana and the conquest of Lanka. At 
least that thought gives a special sanctitj'' to 
the temple and draws streams of pilgrims from 
all corners of India. 

Not more than two furlongs from the temple 
compound was the sea. It was inspiring to 
sit on the beach, looking at the vast watery 
expanse in front and brooding over the past 
tradition of the place. 


When I w^ent into the temple and passed 
through the big courts and corridors, I found 
some pilgrims from North India singing some 
devotional songs in front of the main shrine. 
But the music was anything but pleasing to 
my ears. Hush, don’t say anything by way 
of criticism ! How much devotion was in 
their face and eyes ! What a deep feeling 
was behind their songs — the outpouring of 
their unsophisticated heart in 
praise of the deity ! What a 
great joy they must have been 
experiencing — now that their 
desire had been fulfilled ! They 
had come from such a great 
distance — ^from one remote cor- 
ner of the country to another 
corner — braving all troubles and 
facing all hardships ; now they 
were in presence of the deity. 
What a great satisfaction was it 
to them ! Hence this spontane- 
ous outburst of joy. Their song 
was too sacred for profane ears. 
Under the roof of this big temple 
you will feel lonely and desolate 
if you do not feel a Great Pre- 
sence. But if you are fortunate 
enough to get even a glimpse of 
that, you will find joy beyond 
compare, and that joy will ex- 
press itself in different ways. 

I passed the night at Ramesh- 
waram in a ‘choultry’ (rest-house 
for pilgrims) , situated just oppo- 
site the temple gate. Sitting in 
the room itself one would hear at intervals the 
sound of the temple bells and music, and visua- 
lize, as it were, the sight of the devotees offer- 
ing their heart’s prayers before the grou! G<)d. 

The next morning I was to catch the train 
for Dhanuskodi at Eameshwaram Road Sta- 
tion a distance of about four miles. There 
was no suitable conveyance. So I thought il 
better to walk the distance. A guide was 
easily available. In the dark hours of the 
morning we left Eameshwaram. At that time 
very few people had awoke from their sleep. 
There was no stir of life ip the road or the 
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street. The temple stood there amidst great 
stillness. I passed by it and had a last look. 
Who knows whether I would visit it again 
in my life ? Was I carrying anything per- 
manent from this visit to this sacred place of 


quarters and two or three coffee-shops were 
all that stood there. There was nothing else 
to engage your attention. So the only thing 
you could do, in order to pass time, was to 
watch and see the idiosyncrasies and be- 



Palm-fringed shore 


pilgrimage ? Or had I seen only brick and 
mortar ? 

The journey from Rameshwaram to the 
Road Station at that early hour was very 
enjoyable. The road lay through sandy sea- 
shore. It was a vast open space. The stars 
shone overhead. The sound of waves could 
be heard at first near, then fading at a dis- 
tance. Now and then you met a lonely way- 
farer. Or you could see a party of pilgrims at 
a distance as in silhouette, oairr^dng small 
bundles of things on their heads and walking 
their way to the station. When we reached 
the station, we found that we had come much 
earlier than the scheduled time, and also the 
train was late by more than an hour. 

It was a small wayside station. The one- 
storeyed station-biiiiding, station-master’s 
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haviour of different pilgrims. Even that 
could not be done for long. So I walked a 
little distance and sat on a sandy mound in 
a half-reclined posture — occupied with my 
own thoughts. After some time, two pil- 
grims — perhaps they also were tired of the 
monotony of waiting for the train — came 
and sat near me. Here was an opportunity 
to pass some time nicely, if not profitably. 
I drew them into conversation with me and 
began to ask various questions in order to 
know their mind and the ways of their 
thoughts and feeling. They came from 
North India, from the place where Rama and 
Sita were born. They had visited Rameshwa- 
ram and would now go to Dhanuskodi. I 
wanted to probe the depth of their devotion 
and began to cross-examine them. To them 
these places where we stood were sacred. 
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Because once in olden days Rama had come 
there. They felt as if the scenes of the visit 
of Sri Rama with the host of his warrior- 
companions were re-enacted as they saw the 
different spots in that area. One admired 
their innocence, appreciated their feeling, and 
envied their unsophisticated mind. Finding 
me so free, they also in turn began to ask mt*. 
questions. When I said that I was going to 
Ceylon, one of them began to wonder where 
it was. When I told that it was the land of 
great Ravana, even then he could not guess 
where it was. Ah, there is the rub. India 
for some centuries in the past had so much 
isolated herself from the rest of the world 
that her life became almost stagnant, and 
she was suffering from inanition. Had she 
kept touch with the changing thoughts and 
ways of the world, even as a reaction there 
would ha’^'e come a great stiiniiliis for vigorous 
activities. But as it is, she is lying almost as 
a dead corpse. And of her children — some 
seek sustenance of life from flic glorification 


to Dhaniiskodi for a sacred bath in the sea. 
The spot where they bathe is more than two 
miles from the railway station. It was noon, 
the sun was hot, but the sea breeze made the 
walking pleasant. The bath at this place is 
considered holy, because it is the spot where 
Rama is said to have built the bridge to lead 
his expedition to Lanka. I found many pil- 
grims performing some rituals with the help 
of paid priests. There was quite a large 
number of pilgrims. Some were still coming 
in batches. It was a beautiful sight. They 
looked like slow-moving lines over that vast 
sandy area — some near by and some at a 
remote distance. It is difficult to find ex- 
planation why so many persons come eagerly 
to take a bath here. It may be a tradition. 
It may be a blind belief. But this much is 
sure, when you stand before this infinite 
expanse of water, with noihing but rolling 
waves in front till they fade away in the far, 
far distance where the vision can go no fai- 
t/her, you feel the insignificance of your 
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of the past, some, influenced by foreign 
thoughts and ideas, are strangers to their own 
land, and the rest live in dark houses. 

When we got on the train, in less than an 
hour we arrived at Dhanuskodi. Pilgrims go 


existence, you realize the foolishness of your 
egotism, your pride is humbled, your vanity 

is crushed, and you bow down in adoration. 

* * * 

Dhanuskodi is the terminus of the South 
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Indian Railway. In order to go to Ceylon fortable seat at the boat, 
you have to take the boat here. But one It was night when the steamer reached the 
has to take some ‘permits’ and undergo neces- pier in Ceylon. There was stir and bustle 
sary examinations at a place called Mandapam amongst the passengers, getting ready to land. 
Camp — ^the third station higher up. So I But they could not get down at once. There 
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had to do some backward journey to reach 
there. At Mandapam Camp the Ceylou 
Government has purcliascd a big piece of land 
to accommodate the quarantine officers. .The 
British Protector of Immigrants also holds 
his office there. I had a letter of introduc- 
tion to an important officer. That made 
everything very smooth for me. But I could 
see the difficulty and suffering of the passen- 
gers, specially of those who travelled by the 
third class. 

The next day I boarded the Indo-Ceylon 
Express. When the train arrived at the 
Dhanuskodi pier, to each compartment came 
several uniformed men to inspect and search 
the luggage of passengers. My friend at 
Mandapam Camp made precautionary 
arrangement even for this place. As such I 
had the least trouble, and I got also a com* 


would be several examinations before they 
could do that. I was preparing my mind for 
the botheration that was ahead — at a place 
where I was quite new and unknown. At 
that time a fellow passenger informed me that 
some one was looking for me. I wondered who 
that man might be, for I could not think of 
anybody who was expected to know me. In 
a short while there came a young man belong- 
ing to the Ceylon Railway and introduced 
himself as one deputed by my friends at 
Colombo to receive me at the boat. He 
was a clever person and a railway official. T 
had, therefore, absolutely no trouble in land- 
ing and getting to the train. Here I got my 
first experience of the hospitality of Ceylon. 
For he made all arrangements for my com- 
fiort with so much care and forethought 
that I felt almost embarrassed and did not 
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know how to thank him sufficiently. religious aspects of the question were con- 

* * * cemed. Some believed that if Ceylon was 

One night’s journey brought me to Colombo kept separate from India, the inhabitants of 
—that small but neat, clean, and beautiful the Island would get some economic advan- 
city. However hard were the restiictions tages, but that was also problematic in the 
put on the passengers between India and long run. 

Ceylon, when I landed in the Island I did One thing would seem jarring to my ears, 
not feel I was in any foreign place. Rather all the time I was in Ceylon. When we go 
I felt I was in some part of India. I had to some parts of India, say, to Madras 
read and heard so much about the contro- Bombay, or Lahore, we say we are going to 
versy on economic and political gelations such and such a city. But when any one in 
between India and Ceylon, that my mind Ceylon referred to his journey to any place 
was full of those thoughts. When I was in India, he would not name the uarticid.ar 
actually in Ceylon I thought within myself city or town, he would say he was eoing or 
what a fuss they were making, was Ceylon had gone to ‘India.’ That seeni> d a b;i 
separate from India? During m.y stay in funny. That indicated that it was going 
the Island, at different places and to different into the subsoil of their mind that India was 
people — ^young, old, students, professors, separate from Ceylon. 

social and political workers,— sometime in Though at the time I was in Ceyh'n there 
fun, sometime in seriousness, I would put the was no fear of attack from the Japanese, the 
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question, 'Do you think Ceylon is separate thought of the war was uppermost in ^he minti 
from or a part of India.?' Very few really of the people. All sights and soiinns indi* 
believed that Ceylon was separate from cated that. As soon as you go out you meet 
India as far as the social, cultural, and people with khaki uniforms. And tliis and 
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that area is closed to the civil traffic. In 
Colombo, I was fortunate enough to be lodg- 
ed in an Ashrama, where the atmosphere was 
quite different. Outside there were restless- 
ness, some unknown anxiety, some fear of the 
uncertainty, but when you came to the 
Ashrama there was calm, peace, and serenity. 
This contrast brought out all the more vividly 
how we can make and unmake civOization, 
how we can give healthy and unhealthy 
directions to our activities. Is not our suffer- 
ing due partly to our own choice ? 

While I was in Ceylon, the Soulbury Com- 
mission was holding its sittings to determine 
the future constitution of the Island. That 
gave rise to much controversy in the press 
as well as amongst the public, which indicated 
how strained was the relation between the 
different sections of interest even in this small 
place. In India you hear constantly how 
the inability to reconcile different interests 
is the cause of political handicap in the 
country. One was surprised to see the same 
thing here also. But one should not take 
a very uncharitable view of the situation. 
There will always be difference in opinions, 
outlook, and interests amongst individuals as 
well as communities. That is rather the sign 
of life and alertness. But in times of crisis 
and for the sake of higher interests they 
should be composed. But why that cannot 
be done in our country is a problem which 
requires deeper investigation. 

It was a great joy to meet so many persons 
in Colombo and receive their unstinted love 
and affection. They belonged to differenn 
communities and represented varieties of 
interest, but when one was invited to their 
homes, one felt as if one was amongst friends 
who were known for a very long time. That 
was very striking. And that was also a sure 
indication of the fact that with all the con- 
fficts and differences in workaday life, there 
is a common ground where men feel that they 
are all one. Now what is that common 
ground ? On the finding of that depends the 
peace of a society, a country, and even the 
world. 

One evening— on a day of special worship 


— was taken to a Buddhist temple. On the 
temple compound I found hundreds of per- 
sons, standing in queue and with flowers in 
hand, waiting for their respective turns to 
enter the shrine. There was eagerness in 
their eyes, devotion in their faces, and they 
were all silent and orderly — ^not even one 
amongst them anxious to elbow out another. 
This was unusual, because when there is a 
large crowd of people even before a temple, 
they do not become so methodical. Hei'e, 
was it the influence of Buddha’s teachings, or 
have they been specially taught to follow this 
process ? 

When we entered the temple we found a 
huge figure of Buddha in lying pasture. 
This was the first time I saw such a largo 
image. E[eretofore I have seen many large 
images, but this surpassed my farthest ex- 
pectations. Was it the anxiety of devotees 
to show the greatness of their Master that 
led to making this figure so large? In that 
case they must have been disappointed. For 
no amount of earthly grandeur can express 
an infinitesimal part of the greatness of a 
prophet. But as an attempt of the devotees 
to express the depth of their devotion, this 
was all right and praiseworthy. It was a 
sight to see the rows of devotees standing 
before this large image and offering worship. 

I also visited two Buddhist monasteries, 
situated a few miles away from the city. In 
one, in the room of, perhaps, the head of 
the institution, I found books dealing with 
up-to-date modem thoughts. This made me 
so glad. For they, though owing their 
allegiance to the past, were not ignoring the 
living present. They were alive to the trend 

of modem events. 

* * * 

From Colombo I gave a flying visit to 
Kandy. I started on a Sunday, but as the 
Sunday timing of the Eailway did not suit 
my convenience, I went by a motor bus. 
Though it was expected that the bus would 
be crowded, I could not imagine that it could 
be so much crowded. Of the large number 
of passengers some were bodily pressed to 
make accommodation for others, some had to 
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be standing, while others filling up the space 
in between remained in a half-standing posi- 
tion. I felt literally suffocated, and from 
the very time the bus started I was counting 
the time when the journey would end. But 
the journey was to continue for long five 
hours ! One redeeming feature was that I 
was seated in a place from where I could 
have a view of the outside. And the scenery 
that could be seen on the two sides of the 
bus route more than compensated the suffer- 
ing I had to undergo inside. As the bus passed 
through the rubber, cinnamon, tea, coffee 
plantations, interspersed with forests and green 
vegetations, and as the charming scenes after 
scenes rushed before my eyes, I could reali2:c 
why Ceylon had been so much praised for 
its natural beauty. This was only a part of 
the Island I saw, still it looked like a dream- 
land. At places it seemed as if a master- 
artist with a pre-planned design arranged 
everything, including the different levels of 
the ground. But I must not go into ecstasy, 
for in my return journey by train and also 
at some other places I saw no less beauty, 
though of different types. It is told that 
Mahatma Gandhi, during his visit to Ceylon, 
said with reference to the prevalent drink 
evil in the Island that it was a great wonder 
that people would take to alcohol for joy 
when Nature in their country supplied so 
much feast to their eyes and innocent joy to 
their mind. 

Kandy with its amphitheatre of surround- 
ing hills looked charming. There is a lake; 
inside the town, which, afterwards I learnt, 
was an artificial one. Of course I visited the 
famous Buddhist temple at Kandy where is 
enshrined the tooth-relics of the Enlightened 
One. Some say that the real relics have 
been taken away and destroyed by the 
Portuguese vandals. But it is doubtful 
whether others believe it. For the temple is 
visited by large numbers of earnest devotees 
from far and near. Usually the pilgrims are 
not allowed inside the sanctuary. But when 
the priests knew that I came from India, they 
relaxed the rule in favour of me, and I wa^ 
allowed to enter in. I admired the catholi- 


city of the priests, though they were supposed 
to be very orthodox. 

In Kandy there is an academy, called the 
Papel Seminary, for the training and education 
of Christian preachers. It is a very big insti- 
tution, where the trainees come not only from 
various parts of Ceylon, but from all over 
India. They have got a huge library, a nice 
chapel, and very good arrangements for the 
facility of study. The study course is for 
six years, if I remember aright. A senior 
student was kind enough to act as our guide 
and to show us round. In the Hbrary when 
I saw a large stock of books on ancient, 
medieval, and modern philosophy and theo- 
logy, I asked the student in what way the 
study of these books helped them. He was 
frank enough to say that they helped them 
in meeting the arguments of their opponents 
when they went out as preachers. To refute 
the arguments of others so much expenditure 
of time, energy, and money ! If a preacher 
could live a real religious life, would it not 
be the bei^t argument against those who 
denied God and religion? For arguments 
do not convince a man ; life and example do. 
It is theology that makes religion difficult 
to grasp and hard to understand — ^nay, some- 
times it antagonizes people. Whereas the 
burning devotion of a sincere soul radiates a 
tremendous influence. This simple thing is 
lost sight of by many religious preachers in 
their zeal to proselytize. 

Afterwards I met the Director of the Insti- 
tution — a very calm, quiet, sincere, and un- 
assuming person. I put it to him how far he 
found it successful to give religious training 
through the medium of books, academic in- 
structions, and so on. He very openly said 
that they were only the secular aspect of 
the thing. The real religious life was built 
by prayers, contemplations, self-examinations, 
etc. In the course of the conversation he 
referred to an institution where these things 
are more assiduously emphasized, and where 
the students are vowed to a celibate life. 
Then he expatiated on the methods that are 
followed there for the growth and develop- 
ment of religious feelings. I found that every- 
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thing was, as it were, mapped out, tabulated, 
and organized. It was a great joy to talk 
with him, and 1 found the proofs of how the 
Western people do everything in a thorough- 
going way, leaving nothing to chance. 

« * * 

From Kandy, I started for Nuwara Eliya, 
that famous hill-station of Ceylon and widely 
known for its beautiful natural scenery. We 
got down at the station very early in the 
morning, and in the stillness of the starlit 
night, as the motor began to climb up the 
hills to go to Nuwara Eliya, the beautiful 
scenes that passed before my eyes still linger 
in my memory. 

Nuwara Eliya is situated at an altitude of 
6,000 ft. In Ceylon you come across various 
physical features— high mountains, lands as 
low as the sea-level, rivers, plains, etc. — 
within a small area. If India is the epitome 
of the world, Ceylon is a miniature India. 
It' was winter and Nuwara Eliya was pretty 
cold. 

The place looked like an English town 
and most of the people had taken to European 
ways of life. I happened to come across a 
group of Indians who, though outwardly 
westernized, have deep and earnest love for 
their own religion and culture. I have heard 
the complaint that the people in Ceylon are 
anglicized. Yes, it is so. But people are 
sometimes the victims of environment and 
circumstances which none but the excep- 
tionally strong can resist. . But what^ doubt is 
there that all but those who are snobs feel 
the pangs of foreign domination on their 
lives ? So now and then are found people 
who make an effort to throw that off, or 
whose inner life contradicts their external 
conduct. In Colombo I met a gentleman, 
highly placed in life, who, to all outward 
appearances, was Europeanized, but when I 
talked with him more familiarly I learnt that 
he spent long hours in night in prayers and 
meditation, and I was shown his nice little 
chapel. He was such a devout and sincere 
soul. I had two or three other similar ex- 
periences in Colombo. 

A few miles off from Nuwara Eliya is a 


place called Sita Eliya. It is believed that this 
was the ancient Ashoka forest of Lanka where 
Sita was put as a captive by Havana. One 
cannot say whether historical investigation 
will support this fact, but if one frees one s 
mind from the obsession of historical scepti- 
cism, a host of thoughts rushes to one’s brain. 
Sita, what a tremendous influence has she 
exerted on the womanhood of India I A great 
son of India said, ‘You may exhaust the 
whole literature of India, but you cannot find 
another character like hers.’ A small temple 
marks the spot vsrhere Sita lived her lonely 
and disconsolate life of imprisonment. Even 
supposing this was not the spot wlhere Sita 
had lived, the man who conceived the idea 
o^ this temple must have possessed great 
imagination, and he has done untold good to 
society. For he has kept up the thought of 

the Sita ideal before the eyes of many. 

* * » 

From Nuwara Eliya, I returned to Colombo 
in order to visit Batticaloa on the eastern 
parts of Ceylon. I felt sorry that I could 
not go to Jaffna, which is said to be the brain 
of Ceylon, for from that district had come 
many persons who made a name for them- 
selves throughout the whole Island. In spite 
of all the precautions taken by the govern^ - 
ment against contagious diseases being carried, 
by visitors from India to Ceylon, there was 
an epidemic of smallpox in Jaffna, ^d % was 
advised not to visit that part. " / v * 

The percentage of literacy in the eastern 
parts of Ceylon is very low% I heard, and people 
are now keen on spreading education in that 
area. There are many missionary schools 
and institutions but they exert, I was told, 
an indirect influence of weaning away people* 
from the fold of Hinduism. This is the com- 
plaint which is heard all over the country. 
If Hindus are not organized, strong, active, 
dynamic, and alive to the interests of their 
own society, what is the use of complaining 
that there are inroads on the Hindu society > 
This is the inevitable result of passivity and 
indifference which are eating into the vitals 
of the Hindu society. Hinduism is not a 
proselytizing religion. It does not believe 
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in mass conversion. It believes more in the 
change of heart than in the formal change 
of faiths. It says that all religions are the 
vai’ious paths to reach the same goal. But in 
order to exert that influence it must be well 
organized. Passivity is not a desirable substi- 
tute for catholicity. 

From Batticaloa I went into the interior 
to a distance of about thirty miles, seeing 
various villages, people, and institutions. In 
one village I saw a buildiug which looked like 
a temple. ‘What is that?’ I inquired. ‘It 
is a Shiva temple,’ I was told. Very enthu- 
siastically did I go inside the temple to see 
what it was like. But it was kept dirty, 
unclean, as if uncared for. I felt disappoint- 
ed, disgusted, and exasperated. The more so 
when I learnt that people come here for 
daily worship. This village temple was a 
pointer as to what direction the Hindu society 
was drifting to — careless, apathetic towards 
its real welfare in every respect aqd every- 
where. Who can say what is the reason for 
this? 

On the last night in Colombo I was invited 
to dinner by a Ceylonese friend. With great 
warmth of feeling, I could see, they prepared 
many dishes for the strange guest. Lo, I find 
one dish which I took not less than thirty 
years back in a remote village in North 
India. Since then it has dropped out of my 
memory. It was strange that these people 
here also take that peculiar dish ! I frankly 
told them of my surprise, with the remark 
how surely India was one, including Ceylon! 

The next day I reached Anuradhapura, the 
ancient capital of Ceylon foir about one 
thousand years. The ruins of this ancient city 
attract many visitors with historical interest. 
It was here that Mahendra, the son of 
Ashoka, planted a branch of the original bo- 


tree under which Buddha had got Enlighten- 
ment, and with that he planted also Buddhism 
in Ceylon. This tree is an object of reveren- 
tial worship to the Buddhist world. When 
I visited the sacred tree, I found some devout 
people going round it with great emotion and 
then offering worship. Also a nice temple 
has been built here. At some distance was a 
big dagoha — a pyramid-like structure built 
by Buddhists and containing some sacred 
relie — ^raising its proud head in the sky and 
proclaiming glory of the Great One. 

Not more than two furlongs from the temple 
of the sacred tree, I found a small building on 
the farthest end of a big compound. It was 
the Vivekananda Beading Boom. I was 
surprised to see this institution in such an 
out-of-the-W(ay place. Certainly it was far{ 
from one’s expectation ! But did not Swami 
Vivekananda come here ? Swami Vivek- 
ananda, after his triumphant success in the 
West, landed first in Colombo. He visited 
also Anuradhapura. So some of his admirers 
have organized here a reading room in his 
name. They conduct also a primary school 
and now and then make arrangement for 
religious discourses. 

When I saw this institution and talked with 
the people, the thought came to my mind : 
Buddha, after his realization of Truth, was 
pacing up and down, and wherever he put 
his footstep, there blossomed forth a lotu.s. 
And almost everywhere Swami Vivekananda 
came, there has sprung up an institution 
in his name for the good of the many, for 
the happiness of the many. 

* * * 

I got on the train at the Anuradhapura 
Station in the midnight, and full of the happy 
memory of Ceylon, the next day before noon, 
I found myself in ‘India,’ 
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At the very outset we wish to emphasize and commerce to hold their own in these fields 


that since the days of Raja Ram Mohon 
Rai in the early nineteenth century up to the 
present time, leadership in Indian political, 
social, and industrial life has been wielded 
primarily by men and women of India who 
have had Iheir education in Western 'countries 
or assimilated the spirit of Western culture, 
without ignoring the rich legacy of India. 
There is no question that modernization of 
India, nay of the East, will be greatly facili- 
tated by the assimilation of the best of 
Western scientific, industrial, and social in- 
stitu lions, and that these will be utilized by 
India and the East, without merely copying 
them.' The question that is receiving con- 
siderable attention in India today is the 
process by which modernization of India 
might be most quickly effected. Without 
being dogmatic or claiming to give a full and 
comprehensive answer to this question, we 
shall try to discuss some phases of the ques- 
tion of education • of Indians in foreign 
countries and its relation to increasing 
national efficiency with the least possible 
expense and waste. We are well aware that 
these conclusions will arouse some lively dis- 
cussions and disagreements. But our satis- 
faction comes from knowing that there will 
be intelligent discussions which will be help- 
ful to all who are sincerely interested in 
pursuing many-sided activities to further the 
cause of Indian national efficiency through 
education. ' 

Among the peoples of Easteni Asia, the 
Japanese were the first to send young men to 
foreign countries with the conscious recogni- 
tion of the fact that Western countries were 
more powerful and had better methods of 
scientific education which they should master 
in order to preserve their national existence 
as free people and to develop their industry 


in competition with Western powers. The 
Chinese and Indians did not try to learn all 
that is best in We^em countries voluntarily,' 
before they were conquered and humiliated 
by Western powers. It took nearly haK a 
century of hard and humiliating experience 
on the part of Indians and Chinese before 
they began to accept the fact that in order 
to survive they must learn many things 
from the West. In some ways westernization 
of China and India has been forced upon 
them, while Japan voluntarily recognized the 
necessity of Western education and Wescern 
methods. In Japan westernization was hot 
imposed from the outside and, therefore, the 
process was selective and more disciiminating 
than has been in the case of India and 
China. 

Today all Indian authorities in the field 
of national education recognize the fact that 
the real motive for introducing the rudiments 
of English education in India was to train an 
army of Indian officials, who, with a know- 
ledge of the English language, would be able 
to hold inferior government positions and 
thus help the British masters to consolidate 
their power. The real rulers were British 
officials, even after Queen ' Victoria’s procla- 
mation which assured that there would be no 
discrimination, due to their race and religion, 
against Indians, in securing positions in the 
governing of their own country, provided they 
^proved their efficiency. The test of this effi- 
ciency was an English Education and the 
ability to pass the Civil Service Examinations, 
held exclusively in England and with certain 
high standards set for British university 
students. It became evident to Indian 
youths with ambition that without an educa- 
tion in England there was no possibility of 
securing any high government position ; thus 
about seventy-five years ago Indian students 
from the most cultured families of upper and 
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upper-middle classes began to go to England 
to study in British universities. At first 
these students, though not a very large 
number, wanted to qualify for Indian Civil 
Service positions; and such distinguished 
scholars and statesmen as the late Roinesh 
Chandra Butt, the author of Ei^ory of 
Indian Civilization, the, late Surendranath 
Banerjee, the foremost Indian publicist of the 
nineteenth century and the authoSr of A 
Ncstion in the Malang, one of the founders of 
the All-India National Congress Movement, 
and many other prominent Indians belonged 
to this group,- Later on a larger number of 
Indian students went to England for profes- 
sional training — ^the majority of them studied 
law. Prom this group India had many of the 
leaders of the nationalist movement — 
Arabindo Ghosh, Gandhi, Nehru, Das, Bose, 
and others. Still later, the influx of Indian 
students from middle classes to England grew, 
not only because education acquired in 
England was superior to that obtainable in 
India, but also because Indians e^ducated in 
British universities and acquainted with 
British ways of life and British contacts, 
almost always secured better jobs with higher 
salary upon their return to India. About the 
beginning of the twentieth century some 
Indian students began to go to German uni- 
versities and after the Russo-Japanese War, 
to Japan and the United States. It may be 
mentioned here that Indians educated in 
Japan, the United States, or Germany did 
not have a fair chance of getting any im- 
portant government position. In fact they 
were looked upon with suspicion and discri- 
minated against by the government — ^an 
ordinary B. A. of a British university had a 
better chance of getting a position in a British- 
controlled university V or establishment than 
a first-class Ph.D, of an American university. 
This prejudice still persists to some extent, and 
has resulted in the interesting development 
that American-trained Indians have contri- 
buted' considerably through their own and 
private enterprise to the developntent of 
Indian industries. 


n 

According to reliable reports ‘in normal pre- 
war years the average number of Indian 
students in any time in Great Britain was 
about ^,000.’ (See Indian Information, Vol 
15, No. 151, 15. December 1944, issued by 
Principal Information Officer, Government 
of India, page 794). 

If the average expense of an Indian student 
in England be estimated at least at two 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling a year, then 
these students must have spent annually at 
least £500,000 or seventy-five lakhs of rupees. 
If this sum — one year's expenditure by 
Indian students in 'England — ^be u^ed judi- 
ciously and economically, it can be adequate 
for establishing an institution of higher educa- 
tion in India. For instance, out of seventy- 
five lakhs of rupees, twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees may be used for building and equip- 
ment of such an institution and the balance, 
fifty lakhs of rupees, can be invested in well 
tested Indian securities which would yield an 
annual income of at least lakhs of rupees. 
This income supplemented by tuition fees 
would provide for a staff of fifty professors 
and instructors of all grades. Such an insti- 
tution within ten years can be developed 
into a magnificent one, providing facilities for 
higher education for thousands of Indians, 
without draining Indian resources out to 
foreign lands. 

During the last forty years at least 10.000 
Indian students went to England to acquire 
such education which would afford oppor- 
tunities for good government johs and pro- 
fessional opportunities. On the average, 
these students spent three years to finish 
their studies in England ; and on the average, 
they spent two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. Thus, the total amounl spent by 
Indian students in England, during the 
twentieth century has been no less than 
£7,500,000 or Rs. 112,500,000. If we use 
seventy-five lakhs of rupees as a minimum 
requirement for establishing ap institution 
for higher education on a permanent basis, 
as indicated above, then the sum spent in 
England for the so-called higher education of 
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Indian students would have provided funds 
for the establishment of fifteen universities 
and facilities for higher education of hundreds 
of thousands of Indians, enriching Indian 
national ejSiciency. It seems that, at a 
national investment for promoting national 
eflS.eiency through higher education, the vast 
sum spent in England has produced very in- 
adequate results. It seems that this fact has 
not been fully grasped by Indian leaders, not 
to speak of the government, as they are still 
pursuing a policy of sending large numbers 
of Indian students to foreign countries. 

m 

For promoting the efficiency and national 
vitality of a nation, it is very essential that 
there should be adequate facilities for scienti- 
fic education which will increase the produc- 
tive power df the nation and raise the 
standard of living of the masses. The 
Indian educational system, as established 
and maintained by the British Indian Gov- 
ernment and about which many Anglo- 
Indians and well-intentioned but ill-informeS 
foreigners speak so highly, has been woefully 
inadequate for the purpose of promoting 
national well-being. No less a person than 
Lord Wavell, the Viceroy of India, during 
his speech before the Associated Chamber of 
Commerce at Calcutta on the 14th of Decem- 
ber 1944, while advocating the necessity of 
training a large number of technicians to 
improve the Indian economic situation, 
said: 

One direction, however, in which it seems to me 
that we can make process at once, without waiting 
for peace in blue-print, is in training many technicians 
and esqperts India will require in farming, in engin^r- 
ing, in electricity, in chemistry, in fisheries, m budding, 
and so forth. It has hem very patmtly brought home 
to &om in a yearns &ippenmce as Viceroy, hou? 
tooe^idly short India is in mstitutioiis and faoilities for 
'^raining them. I hope that young India will apply its 
abilities and energies towards these practical branches 
which will be of such value to India; and jwssibly a 
little less to the profession of the law, in winch India, 
I understand, is aheady quite reasonably well-staffed...’ 
(Indian Information, Vol. 16, No. 15®, 15 January 1945) . 
. The Hon. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, one of the, 
fojrmulators of the ‘Bombay Plan’ (whose 
prime object is to -remove the dire poverty 
under which the country is groaning, to raise 
tjhe purchasing power of the people, and to 


treble the national income during a period 
of .fifteen years) and a Member for Planning 
and Development, Government of India, in 
an All-India Radio broadcast from Delhi on 
the 16th of December 1944, speaking of the 
great need of industrialization in India, said 
among other things : 

Without industries, no country can ever hope to 
attain prosperity or high stage of civilization. Without 
industries it cannot acquire wealth which is necessary 
to provide the various social amenities, such, as decent 
housing, medical relief, education, etc. The last war 
showed and the present war has emphasized the fact, 
that no country, which is not highly developed indus- 
trially, has a political future. It cannot acliieve in- 
dependence, and if achieved cannot hope to retain it 
without a high mdustiial potential which is convertible 
to war potential in an emergency. Until India is ftdly 
and thoroughly industrialized, there is no hope of its 
economic salvation and, i am inclined to believe, also 
of its political salvation 

further added : 

A number of preliminary measures such as the training 
of technical and other personnel which will be required 
in htmdreds of thousands, must be begun at once. Our 
educational, scientific, and technological institutions should 
be expanded and new ones created. A beginnmg should 
be made with proper exploitation of our mineral and 
power resources. Our geological survey requires to 
be immediately and largely expended (Ibid 

pp. 26-26). 

To carry out this program of immediately 
training technicians, it has been announced 
by the Government of India that during this 
year more than 600 Indian students will be 
sent to Great Britain and the United States 
by the Central and Provincial Governments 
of India. There is no doubt that more than 
300 Indian students will be sent by govern- 
ment agencies of India to American univer- 
sities and technical institutions for the year 
1945-46. We have no definite information 
regarding the details of this program, except 
that an Indian Education Officer has been 
sent to the United States to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the admission of these 
students. It is also told by respojisible 
persons that there is some possibility that for 
the coming ten years the Government of 
India would spend more than a million dollars 
a year to train Indian students in the United 
States. Larger sums will also be spent in 
England for the same purpose. Thus the 
Government of India, i.e., Indian taxpayers, 
will spend more than t^venly-five million 
dollars, in foreign countries for higher educa- 
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tion of Indians during the coming few years. 
Several thousand young Indians will be in 
foreign countries and get the very best type 
of education which will have its effect in the 
development of Indian national efficiency. 
But it must be noted that the program of 
sending hundreds of Indian students annually 
to foreign countries, who, upon their return 
to India, will largely depend upon govern- 
ment jobs, if not supplemented by a definite 
program of increasing the efficiency of exist- 
ing Indian universities and institutions of 
higher education, in the long run is neither 
economical nor in the best interests of higher 
education which must develop to meet the 
demand of raising the national efficiency. 

IV 

Thus there are definite indications that, 
during the coming years large numbers of 
Indian students, subsidized by the Govern- 
ment of India, will be leaving for England 
and the United States. In this connection, 
it is our hope that the exodus of immature 
and unqualified Indian students to Great 
Britain and the United States or any other 
country will be prevented or at least effective- 
ly discouraged. This is the correct view of 
the Education Department of .the Indian 
Commissioner’s Office in London, expressed 
in the report for 1940-41. This conclusion 
is based upon the following reasons : 

Many (Indian stildents) who go to England, the 
report adds, lack the qualifications, ability, and stead- 
fastness to benefit from university or similar educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom or in India. Others Who 
are fitted in the sense of possessing the initial quali- 
fications for admission to academic or other training 
ihere could obtam suitable courses in India at le^ 
expense Others again axe allowed to leave India 
apparently with little or no idea of t^e exact purpose 
in mind or of the advantage or utility of the proposed 
study or training and its reasonable prospect o| 
leading, when completed, to suitable employment, and 
only too often without adequate counting of the cost. 
There are those too, who come provided with not too 
little Imt too much money, and who, jree from patemcd 
influence and control, are too liable to fall into idle or, 
even dmoluie ways. (See the article ‘Indian Students 
in Great Britain^ in Indian Infm-mation, Vol. 15, No. 151, 
15 December 1944, page 794). 

This warning is equally applicable to , pros- 
pective Indian students in American univer- 
sities. Some of the Indian students with 
M. Sc. degrees, who are noyr studying in 


some of the American universities, find that 
instead of finishing their studies within an 
academic year they need to devote at least 
two years, because the standard of American 
technical institutions is much higher than 
that of similar institutions in India and it 
is not as easy to get higher degrees from 
American universities as many British-univer- 
sity trained Indian officials and educators 
erroneously think. Only the very best type 
of well-qualified Indian students should come 
to American universities to carry on higher 
studies. 

V 

By merely sending students to foreign 
countries, a nation does not develop its indus- 
tries or technological institutions. India’s 
past experience is the best example. For 
instance, to develop the Indian steel industry, 
the late Jamshedji Tata used foreign experts 
to start the industry and simultaneously took 
steps to train Indian experts in India and in 
foreign lands and later on developed a 
Technical Institution which is possibly one 
of the best in Asia, to train experts needed 
for the industry. (For details see ‘A Steel 
Man in Tndia’ by Keenan) . Soviet Bussia, 
to carry out its vast industrial development 
program used foreign experts and developed 
its technical institutions on a large scale. It 
is needless to emphasize that if India is to 
hold her own in the field of industry and 
commerce and technical education, then the 
Indian people will have to create adequate 
facilities for higher technical and scientific 
education in their own country. In this task 
the government and industrialists have a 
very definite responsibility. They will have 
to provide means to use Indian technicians 
in ever growing industrial plants and national 
enterprises. 

In this connection it may be emphasized 
that Indian industries must set aside a certain 
percentage of their gross income for the 
purpose of carrying on research. Indian 
industries should learn from the experiences 
of American industries — such as the General 
Electric Company, the Westinghouse Electric 
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and Manufacturing Company, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
United States Steel Company, the United 
States Rubber Company, the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, the Du Fonts, the Eastman 
Kodak, and many other concerns. 

Let us give a few instances of recent 
examples of the development of research 
programs of Anierican industries and univer- 
sities : (a) The General Electric Company 

has decided to spend $8,000,000 to build a 
new research laboratory which will afford 
fifty per cent more space than the present 
facilities provided by the two buildings 
now occupied by the laboratory, which were 
built in 1914 and 1922. Dr. Suits, Vice- 
President and Director of Research of 
General Electrict writes that : 

These laboratories were the last word in laboratory 
construction then* this is no longer true. For some 
time we have been cramped for space and this condi- 
tion has been aggravated in the past few years when 
all our facilities have been devoted to war work. We 
lhave a very much expanded program for posrt^um' 
years which will increasie our research staf from 5^0 
to about 800. {General Electric News — Schenectady, 
N Y., 1 June IW). 

The following items of information regard- 
ing research activities of a few institutions in 
the United States were published in a recent 
issue of the New York Times: 

Many educational institutions are now participatmg 
in the field of commercial research. The Battelle 
Memorial Institute at Ohio State, employing a research 
staff of 600 last year, worked on contracts totalling 
approximately $2,500,000. Cornell University has more 
than' 800 commercial investigations under way at 
present in applied and pure science and many applica- 
tions are to be denied. 

Nearly 200 industrial concerns of the Industrial 
Hygiene Association are backing a research project at 
Mdlon Institute, Pittsburgh Tlie X-ray laboratories 
at the University of Rochester serve industries within 
a 100-mile radius. 

. Purdue’s Research Foundation, incorporated in 1930, 
with assets of $50,000, has grown to a scientific research 
service with assets of $S’,000,000. Significant , focal 
centres of constructive research at Purdue in recent 
years are- the university air-port and the housing 
research campus. The University of Minnesota has 
approximately 160 research projects operating at 
present, totalling some $274,000. , 

The University of Texas has^ received nearly $500,000 
from commercid concerns smce 1939 for research 
purposes, some of which had not yet been spent because 
of staff limitations. Largest of the current grants, now 
totalling $186,000, is to continue investigations on the 
Schoch process of making acetylene from natural gas 
by the electric discharge method... 

In this connection, may we inquire what 


have been the concrete contributions of 
Indian industries towards the development of 
higher education and technical research? 
Have the Indian industrialists done their 
best in this field while they have acquired 
fortunes by selling their products to the 
Indian people ? Have they done their share 
to raise the standard of living of the poor 
of India? 

VI 

The program for raising the standard pf 
Indian universities and the development of 
research facilities in these institutions is of 
greater importance than sending hundreds 
of Indian students to study in foreign univer- 
sities. There is every reason to believe that 
if every year the Government of India sends 
only a few — ^fifty or so — of the most promis- 
ing young members of the faculties of various 
Indian universities to foreign universities for 
higher studies, with the specific purpose of 
equipping them with greater efficiency in 
their own fields of study, and then spends 
larger sums in developing existing Indian 
universities and establishes nexv institutions 
to meet national needs, such a program will 
be more economical and effective. 

In thie connection we are very happy to 
note the news item published in Calcutta 
Review to the effect that Dr. N. R. Dhar has 
contributed a lakh of rupees to Calcutta 
University, to perpetuate the memory of the 
late Acharya P. C. Ray, by establishing a 
chair of Agricultural Chemistry. This may 
well begin the development of an Agricultural 
College in connection with Calcutta Univer- 
sity. This is in the long run a more effective 
investment for the purpose of spreading 
a^icultural education in India than sending 
half a dozen Indian students to study agri- 
culture in American universities which would 
cost at least a lakh of rupees. 

For the development of facilities for higher 
education in India, the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments of India and Indian indus- 
trialists and rich people should contribute 
large sums of money to the universities. 
Annually tens of millions of dollars are con- 
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tributed to American universities by private 
individuals. Such contributions are usually 

announced during commencement-week 

ceremonies. On the 2Srd of June the fol- 

lowing took place in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts : 

A gift of $350,000 to endow a professorship in the 
field of industrial management at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was presented tonight by Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the Board of General Motors 
Corporation at a dinner of alumni of M, I. T. held as 
part of the commencement-week program. 

At the same time President Karl Taylor Compton 
announ^ced a gift of $100,000 from Gerardf Sw'ope, fonner 
president of the General Electric Company, to endow 
a group of post-graduate fellowships. Both Mr. Sloan 
and Mr. Swope are members of the Technology fifty- 
year class of 1895. In summarizing donations to the 
Institute for the last twelve montlis. Dr. Compton 
leported a total of nearly $2,000,000. 

Strong alumni organizations should be 
formed in every Indian university for the 
express purpose of raising funds to improve 
the university, and to develop its research 
and laboratory facilities. In Britain the 
recent trend is towards larger appropriations 
to the universities by the government: 

The British Government has increased its appropria- 
tion to the University Grant Committee from the 
forrajer annual allotment of £2,149,000 to £5,900,000 
for each of the next two jears {News BvJXeim, 
Vol. 20, No, 8, 1 May 1945, published by the Insti- 
tute of International Education). 

The population of Britain is about one- 
tenth of that of India. Indian national 
efficiency in higher education and technology 
may be one-tenth of that of Britain. Indian 


educational institutions should have larger 
gj-ants of funds than those that are being 
spent by British universities. But the British 
Government in India does not appropriate 
for higher education in all India a sum equal 
to that spent by Columbia University of New 
York. This must not be forgotten by 
Indian statesmen interested in promoting 
national efficiency. 

What is needed to increase the national 
efficiency through higher education is to 
. secure adequate sums — at least several million 
pounds sterling for several years, as grants- 
in-aid from the Provincial and Central Gov- 
ernments of India, rich businessmen and 
industrialists, princes and others, to institu- 
tions of higher education in India to trans- 
form them into the best institutions of higher 
education in the world. And to increase the 
efficiency of the professors of these institu- 
tions, only a selected number of the most- 
promising young scholars should be sent to 
foreign universities, not to seek higher degrees, 
but to carry on researches and investigations, 
to enrich their experience and knowledge, so 
that they will be able to develop Indian 
universities into the most effective agencies 
for imparting higher education to the people 
of India and for increasing Indian national 
efficiency. 


A BACKWARD GLANCE AT PRABUDDHA BHARAT A’S 
FIFTY VOLUMES 

By St. Nihal Singh 

{Continued ^from the December 1945 issue) 


7. Self-realization through Service 
In the midsummer of 1906 a Sanyasi was 
engaged in mighty striving along the brink of 
Ganga Mai as that stream sped past the 
sacred settlement at Eankhal, a little way 
below Hardwar. The eldest son of a physi- 
cian, he had quitted a comfortable home in 
Calcutta sixteen years earlier. Though he 


was only in his seventeenth year at the time, 
he had so impressed his parents with the 
sincerity of his longing to enter the spiritual 
sphere that his mother, with her husband’s 
fullest agreement, had dyed with 
earth’ the robe that her son had donned in 
token of the renunciation he had elected to 
make. At the Math (monastery) founded 
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by Swami Vivekananda alongside the Hooghly 
in a garden suburb of the metropolis, he had 
assiduously devoted himself to the lessons, 
exercises, and work prescribed to him by the 
Master. x\ll these were designed to turn his 
inner self towards the supremest of tasks — 
self-realization. 

Arriving' at his thirty-third year — him 
seemingly a great age — ^he felt within him an 
urgency that sped him onwards towards that 
goal with irresistible momentum. ^ All the 
way from Calcutta he journeyed to the spot 
where the holiest of holy rivers debouches from 
the mountains, constituting her cradle, to the 
plains that she fecundates for the benefit of 
India’s millions. There he subsisted upon the 
handful of food he gathered daily from the 
vicinity. His — and my — ^Aryan ancestors had 
named the institution Madhukari Bhiksha — 
like unto the honey-bee’s drawing nectar 
from the flowers. It kept body and soul 
together without tickling the palate. It did 
more. It kept down the hauteur that they 
traced back to the ego and called Ahamkara 
— T-ness.’ 

One day a pinkish envelope, sealed with a 
single shiny ringlet, was put into his hand. 
When he opened it he found that it was a 
summons from the headquarters of his Mission 
in Calcutta. 

He was bidden to betake himself to 
Himalya’s inner recesses that the carto « 
graphers employed by the Government of 
India included in the Almora District of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. With 
the wind soughing in the pine trees sprung 
from the majestic, reddish rock-breast, infus- 
ing vitality in him, he was to focus all his 
energies upon the task, of conducting the 
<5rgan founded by the Master. This little 
messenger would carry,' month by month, the 
Indian culture, in tabloid form, to Indians, 
who had become estranged from it by the 
transition in which their being had been cast, 
and to non-Indians who had no source other 
than this for obtaining such nutriment. 

In less time than it takes the bolt hurled 
by the rain-god Indra from the vault of heaven 
to descend upon the earth, the young 


Sanyasi’s scheme for spiritual sublimation was 
shattered. His striving was to take a wholly 
different course. Only by providing the 
impulse to others to elevate themselves from 
the gross pleasures of the flesh to the real 
regions of spiritual bliss, was he himself to 
rise to the ethereal height that was the sole 
cynosure of his eyes. 

To him was left hardly any choice. Had. 
however, the freest choice been left to him, 
there is no doubt as to what he would have 
chosen. The philosophy of life that he had 
imbibed since entering the Ramakrishna Order 
would not have permitted him to place his 
own good — even his own soul’s salvation — 
above the weal of others. So he hurried to 
the railhead — ^Kathgodam — ^and thence took 
the trail to Mayavati. 

* * * 

To the readers of Prabuddha Bharata thisi 
Sanyasi was known mostly as ‘V.’ This initial 
stood for Swami Virajananda, as I meniionesl 
in the instalment of this article printed in 
the preceding issue. A shock was awaiting 
him. Amidst surroundings created by 
Nature, almost expressly for the purpose of 
assuaging, anxiety, ‘Mother’ Sevier’s^ mind was 
filled with misgivings. The one man within 
the movement, who, in her view, had the 
genius and the experience to make a success 
of carrjdng on the magazine and the Ashrama, 
had been suddenly snatched away by Yama’s 
unseen forces from the sphere of mortal 
endeavour. 

Swarupananda had gone, a little earlier, to 
Naini Tal that served as the summer seat of 
the provincial administration. There he had 
been stricken with double pneumonia. 
Despite all that the friends he was visiting 
did for him, he had died. 

' There lay upon the table at which he had 
worked for well-nigh six years a few literary 
pieces he had received and a mass of corres-^ 
pondence. These had been meant, in the first 
instance, for his eyes. These he would have 
moulded to suit the scheme he had carried in 
his mind for the number that was due t«o be 

I have referred to this noble Englishwoman in the 
^talment (of this series) published in Prabuddha 
Bharata^ September 1945 . 
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publislredi in a few weeks, from, that aerie, 
miles and miles away from anywhere. The 
matter he himself was to supply was still in 
his head when that head ceased functioning 
alongside the sacred lake that gives its name 
to that provincial seat. 

In the corridor, lining the walls, were stack- 
ed reams upon reams of paper that had been 
bought up there from the steamy plains 
thousands of feet below. These were meant 
for printing the Master's Co'rwplete Works, 
Swarupananda had hardly managed to make 
a beginning towards that great end, so absorb- 
ed had he been in the editing of the maga- 
zine and conducting the Advaita Ashrama of 
which he had been the president from the 
very start. 

Swarupananda had never had a regular 
literary assistant. Few men within the Order 
liad the time or the inclination to send in 
contributions. Persons outside the movement 
seldom took the trouble to write for a' publica- 
tion that did not provide them with recom- 
pense in the form of cheques or money orders. 

There was, on the spot, but one compositor. 
Faith had drawn this young hill-boy to that 
Himlyan recess, terribly lonely except to one 
who could tap resources within himself. Fair- 
ly quick at work and exceedingly careful, he 
set up the magazine from cover to cover, 
month by month, and was looking forward to 
tackling the definitive edition of the Swami's 
writings and lectures. 

Mother’ Sevier had stayed on, despite her 
husband’s death. She lived in a small 
bungalow that had been built, years earlier, 
by the man from whom the property had 
been acquired. It enabled her to be near the 
great endeavour which had been housed at 
their expense. 

She had never been Inside a newspaper office 
before she had come to this country. Had 
she been asked, she would have replied, in 
her modest, English way, that she had no 
particular vocation for journalism— certainly 
no preparation of any description for it. 

To her, Swarupananda, who had done some 
journalizing in Calcutta before quitting the 
world and had sat at the Master’s feet, off 


and on, for years, must have appeared to be 
a past master in the craft of producing current 
literature. 

At his urging and under his pupilage she. 
young at heart though old in years, had 
begun writing for the magazine. In all 
humility cloaking her personality under the 
pen-name of ‘Advaitin,’ she had contributed 
some articles. These portrayed to perfection 
the sweet nature slie possessed, en rajpport 
with the spirit infused by the Master and 
with the beautiful surroundings in which she 
chose to dwell for the sheer joy that it gave 
her. 

* * » 

‘What can you, my son, do?’ she asked 
Virajananda. The gentility in which she had 
been bred and bom did not desert her even 
in that anguishing moment of perplexity. 

^Well might she ask, indeed. Beyond the 
articles containing thumb-nail sketches of 
women who supplied some of the gold to 
India’s golden age, translation of the Swanii 
Vivekananda’s epistles, and the like, he had 
done nothing in the way of journalism. He 
had interrupted his education at college to 
turn Sanyasi in his mid-teens. Since then 
there had been some reading, but mostly of 
a spiritual-philosophic character. 

The discipline to which Virajananda, young- 
looking for his age, had subj,ected himself 
came to his aid in this emergency. With self- 
possession, remarkable in the circumstance, he 
told the lady: 

T have to do as I have been bidden. I 
can but try.’ 

‘But you have no experience,’ she insisted. 
‘Editing is a gi'eat responsibility. I am my- 
self old and otherwise incapable of guiding 
you — ^advising you.’ 

‘V’ might have replied that, as she herself 
had good cause to know, he had spent some 
time at Mayavati — ^had watched Swaruj)- 
ananda edit the Frahuddha Bharata, and, in 
a.sense, had, for some time, had some training 
while assisting him in that work. He, how- 
ever, was modest — extraordinarily so for this 
age — ^and refused to urge his competence to 
do the work he had never sought. He detect- 
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ed that blank despair had hit ‘Mother’ Sevier 
between the two eyes. She talked of shuttini? 
up the Ashrama that her good man, no longer 
at her side, had set going. Rather than 
attempt that which she found was bereft of 
a single golden ray of hope, she would re- 
imburse, out of her own pocket, every sub- 
scriber for the unexpired portion of the 
subscription. Back she would go to her far- 
away home in the cold latitudes to end her 
days. What a pang It must have cost her 
to give utterance to such thoughts, for all her 
hopes for the future — ^the FUTURE beyond 
this terrestrial sphere, too — were centred there 
in the mid-Himalya, 

The ‘boy’ had, however, the lion’s heart — 
a heart something like the one that had once 
beaten in. the majestic mortal frame that was 
known as Vivekananda. He was, withal, . 
gentle — gentler than a woman— and infinite- 
ly tactful. Soon he had ‘Mother’ Sevier glid- 
ing out of the inky gloom and setting resolute- 
ly to climb the hill of endeavour, splashed 
with the sunshine of determined action. 

During the day Virajananda read his ex- 
changes, wrote his notes, edited the ‘copy’ ho 
had found waiting and that which he received, 
corrected the galleys that the type-setter 
pulled ofi the hand-press and answered cor* 
respondents near and far. In the evening, 
after an early, frugal supper, he would sit at 
‘Mother’ Sevier’s side and read out what vyas 
meant to be composed for the next issue. 

‘I do not know my grammar as well as I 
might,’ the old lady would say, again and 
again. ‘I now wish that when I was study- 
ing at my governess’s feet I had paid more- 
heed to what that gentle soul was trying to 
teaeh me. 

‘Never mind, however, I have my ear. 
Anything that is inelegant — ^incorrect — ^would 
be repugnant to it ’ 

Virajananda, for all his gentleness and tact, 
had the courage that comes from accurate 
observation, close study, and easily mobiliz- 
able knowledge. ‘No, Mother,’ he wnuld 
say, ‘what I have written is good English. 
It has the sanction of usage by , . 

He would quote this lexicon or that text. 
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Often and often the tome to which he would 
refer would not be within SOO miles of where 
she and he were having words over words. 

Somehow — anyhow — ^the next issue was 
completed. It was sent down the hill-side 
and delivered to the subscribers. They re- 
ceived it without delay. They liked it. 
Except for two short obituary references to 
the departed editor^ they might not have 
even noticed that there had been .any change 
in the hand that had conducted that number 

of Pmbvddha Bharata. 

* » * 

Swarupananda was, at the moment of his 
death, only 36. years of age. Bom in a 
Brahmin family, he began learning, early in 
life, the chaste language of the Vedic fathers. 
He was specially attracted by the philosophic 
concepts expounded by Sri Shankaracharya. 
That teacher had been born in an obscure 
corner now comprised in a northerly enclave 
of the State of Travancore. He had, how- 
ever, developed, even in that dark age, the 
vision of compacting the Indian people, 
sundered by race and physical distance, by 
establishing cultural institutions at widely 
separated points. 

To promote social causes, Swarupananda 
started publishing, from Calcutta, a monthly 
called the Dawn. At the time he enibarkeji 
upon that emprise, his face had hardly lost 
its boyish look. In 1898 he came in contact 
with Swami Vivekananda. The Master dis- 
pensed, in his case, with the long period of 
novitiate prescribed for the purpose, and 
straightway admitted the twenty-eight-year 
old searcher after truth into the Ramakrishna 
Order. A little later he was placed in charge 
of Prabuddha Bharata, as I stated in an 
earlier section of this article. 

The ‘valued friend’ — ^no other than Viraja- 
nanda, I believe — who contributed the short 
note, headed ‘In Memoriam,’ to the August 
issue of the magazine testified to the high 
qualities of Swarupananda as a teacher. 
His was ‘a wonderful , ability to lift’ the 
student’s soul. Any one ‘who leaned upon 
him in the hour of trial’ received from him 
‘unfaltering tenderness and protection.’ 
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Without making any distinctions between, 
pupils, he, more by example than by precept, 
‘made visible those ideals of purity and 
austerity which were ever the objects of his 
passionate quest/ 

The new editor began printing, serially, 
from January 1907, a work that had been 
left behind by Swarupananda. A precious 
legacy to posterity, it was at once a tran- 
slation and a commentary of the quintessence^ 
of our culture— Srimad Bhagavad Gita. 

As he pointed out in the course of his 
brief but illuminating introduction, this 
sermon, as simple as it was sublime, was in 
the nature of an exhortation to Arjuna — ^the 
middle one among the five Pandava brothers 
— or Partha/ as he was called. He recogniz- 
ed ‘the justice... of the cause’^ but he 
quailed at the prospect of killing ‘his rela- 
tions and friends.’ Lord Krishna characteriz- 

^ Prahuddha Bharata, Voi. XII, No. 126, January 1907, 
pp. 8-4, 


ed this attitude as ‘un-Aryan-like delusion, 
contrary to the attainment alike of heaven 
and honour/ Arjuna was warned against 
yielding ‘to unmanliness’ — surged to cast off 
this mean fiaint-heartedness. Could ‘a 
renegade, a slave, attain Moksha (liber- 
ation) ?’ he was asked. No. Salvation was 
only for a person who had purified himself 
by submitting himself to ‘the fire-ordeal of 
his Swadharma* (duty to himself) , Swarupa- 
nanda emphasized that the keynote ofl 
Krishna’s ' teaching was: 

‘Do thy duty without an eye to the results 
thereof. Thus shouldst thou gain the puri- 
fication of heart which is essential to 
Moksha.’^ 

Nor was this the only work by Swarupa- 
nanda published posthumously by the new 
editor. I refrain, however, from adding 
details, so as to economize space. 

ibid. p. 3. 

{To he continued) 


WHAT INDIA STANDS FOR 

By Swami Vividishananda 


India whas ever stimulated the curiosity of 
the people of the West, but no country has 
been so misunderstood and misrepresehted as 
India. The reason is obvious. It is lack of 
information or wrong information. Rather, 
it is ignorance. So we find people in America 
and Europe having all sorts of ideas regarding 
India, 

In the drama of this world, even as in- 
dividuals, every country has a special part to 
play. A country will be loyal and faithful to 
herself and to the world at large if she plays 
that part well, and that is her mission. 

It has been given to India to conceive and 
realize, to preserve and conserve the spiritual 
ideals — ^the eternal verities, and when the 
times are. propitious to disseminate them all 
/ over, the world and enrich civilization. It is 
a. sacred trust, India has not failed this 


trust. India’s cultural influence over the 
rest of the world has been remarkable, though 
silent and peaceful. This influence may be 
likened to the dew that falls unseen and un- 
heard and brings into bloom a mass of 'beauti- 
ful roses. And we are confident India will 
do the same in future. 

' The keynote of Indian life and culture is 
undoubtedly spirituality, although her contri- 
butions along secular lines have not been 
altogether negligible. The mysterious Beyond, 
God, Spirit, or Truth, by whatever name you 
may call it, has ever been the central theme 
of her family life, her social institutions, and 
her national aspirations. Again, it is the same 
mysterious Beyond that has been the motif 
of her artistic expressions. A close student 
of Indian history will bear testimony to this 
fact. 
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Ferhaps, it is Indians age that accounts foF 
her special viewpoint and mission. India is 
a very very old country. Her culture and 
civilization date as far back as several 
thousand years before the Christian era. Age 
has its advantage as well as disadvantage. 
Age may lack in the optimism, virility, and 
quick action that are characteristic of youth, 
but it has patience and wisdom, the priceless 
gift of experience. An old country may nol 
have^the glamour of an apparently optimistic 
outlook of a younger nation, but she moves 
cautiously. Her steps are sure though slow, 
and that is what counts in the long run. 
There are many things that we cannot learn 
without experience. 

Through centuries of experience India has 
learned to seek for peace and happiness, for 
freedom and knowledge, within and not out- 
side. The peace and happiness we want 
cannot be had in the finite, shortlived things 
of this world. The freedom we long and 
fight for is not in so-called individual licence, 
or social or political liberty. It is in 
emancipation from desires. The knowledge 
we crave for is not in know;ing many things 
of <this world piecemeal, but in self-knowledge 
which includes all knowledge and is synony- 
mous with omniscience. We may prize all 
that life has to offer in the form of physical 
vigour, economic security, worldly success, 
social position, or political greatness, but they 
cannot satisfy our eternal cravings. They are 
simply means to an end and not ends in 
themselves. This is the one generalization 
that India 'has made, and you will find this 
reiterated in unmistakable terms in her scrip- 
tures, her social and ethical codes, her 
mythologies, and her literatures and arts, 

A Hindu would trace his descent not from 
a baron but from a rishAr-^n illumined sage. 
The heroes he draws his inspiration from and 
patterns his own life after are not Alexander, 
Caesar, or Charlemagne, but Divine Incar- 
nations like Rama, .Krishna, Buddha, or 
Chaitanya. A common Hindu peasant knbws 
very little about the social, economic, or 
political changes going on in the different 
parts of the world. But ask him about God, 


the soul, or the life hereafter. He will give an 
intelligent answer. Nothing appeals to the 
Indian mind as spiritual themes. India, 
above everything else, stands for spiritual 
vision and solidarity. The Hindus have their 
Vedas, the most ancient Sanskrit scriptures, 
literally meaning ‘wisdom’. The following 
two out of the many most popular Vedic 
prayers brmg out this idea very clearly : 

Lead us from the unreal to the Ecal. 

Lead us from death to Jmmort,aIity. 

Lead us from darkness to Light. 

Reach us through and through, 

And ever more, O Thou Effulgent One, 

Protect us by Thy sweet and compassionate face. 

May our limbs enjoy health, peace and contentment 

May our speech, our eyes and ears, our life, energy, 
senses, and all be sweete^iM by divine peace 
and hannony. 

May all that we perceive be divine. 

May this perception abide with us. 

May it stay with us ever and ever. 

May the glories of God-realization be manifest 
in and through our life. 

May we verily express them. 

May we verily e3q)ress them. 

People in the West have the wrong notion 
that India, in pursuance of her spiritual ideals, 
denounces the many desirable and necessary 
things of this world. Far from it. For 
example? the Hindu fourfold scheme of life, 
comprising duty, prosperity, the enjoyment 
of life, and spiritual emanciflation shows that 
India does not advocate other-worldliness and 
renunciation alone. Although spiritual 
emancipation is the goal, you can have 
prosperity and the good things of life, with 
discrimination, following the different honest 
and useful avocations. The highly developed 
handicjafts and industries, brought, at one 
time, to India fabulous wealth from the rest 
of the world. 

In spite of the many vicissitudes India 
passed through in the form of foreign inva'sion 
and domination and their concomitants — 
humiliation and exploitation — she is living 
today because of her spiritual ideals. The 
Greeks, the Scythians, the Huns, the Turks, 
the Moguls, or the other modem nations came 
ahd dominated her land, but they could not 
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conquer her soul. There were critical periods 
in her history when it was apprehended that 
India would be swept off her feet, forgetting 
her age-long ideals. But great teachers and 
masters came and stemmed the tide of 
materialism, reinstating the ancient ideals. 

And the most significant fact of Indian 
history is that a religious upheaval has alws^ys 
been followed by a corresponding renaissance 
in literature, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, which have been, in the main, spiritual 
in character.' Studying her upamshads, the 
philosophic portioq. of the Vedas, one cannot 
but admire the sublime mystic grandeur. 
Reading her epics, the Ramayana and the 


Mahabhamta, one is sure to be fascinated by 
their wealth and magnificence. Going over 
her devotional lyrics, one will be charmed by 
their indescribable delicacy of sentiments.. 
Visiting also her different temples with the 
many images worshipped as symbols of the 
One God, one would be struck by their superb 
workmanship and beauty. Ope finds every- 
where the same predominant spiritual note. 

Politically and economically, India is, at 
present, in a helpless state, but this is only a 
passing phase of her life. Ere long she will 
rise again and shine forth in all her glory, 
asserting herself and giving her own quota to 
the sum total of human progress. 


NOTES AND 

To Oufi Readers 

The present issue opens with the heartfelt 
tribute of a devotee to The Lion of India, 
written at the shrine of Kshir Bhavani,^ 
Kashmir, on the fourth of July last. It may 
be remembered that Swami Vivekananda, in 
his visit to Kshir Bhavani, had a spiritual 
experience which afterwards tremendously 
influenced his life. The fourth of July is the 
date on which ^he passed away forty-two 
years back. ... In Conversations with, Swami 
Shivarumda, we get a first-hand account of 
the formation of the Ramakrishna Order, and 
of the necessity of penance in case of default 
in spiritual practices. ... In a world where 
men are losing their spiritual moorings on 
account of the misuse of modem scientific 
Ipiowledge, and mankind seems lapp^ently 
devoted to suiciSal extinction. What of the 
Future? tries to remind us of the consolation 
and hope that religion offers. ... In The 
Upanishadic View of Life, Swami Gambhira- 
nanda in his characteristically direct and 
terse style, reinforced by a wealth of refer- 
ences culled from the various Upanishads, 
shows how Upanishadic ideals and methods 
form a healthy corrective to the modern 
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tendencies towards a materialistic and pur- 
poseless life. ... Dr. D. G. Londhey, Principal 
of the National College, Nagpur, contributes 
a very learned and thought-provoking article 
in Religion and Science — A Synthesis. His 
article will remove some of the cob-webs of 
thought in both religious and scientific 
circles. . . . Though the visit of the ‘Wanderer' 
was vejy short, his portraiture of the island 
of Ceylon covers many grounds. . . . Dr. 
Taraknath Das and Mr. G. J. Watumull are 
two patriotic sons of India who have made a 
name in a foreign land, and are giving the 
benefit of their experience for the good of 
their motherland. Dr. Taraknath Das is well 
known to our readers. Mr. G. J. Watumull 
is a native of Hyderabad (Sind) for many 
years engaged in business at Honolulu 
(Hawaii) and Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
He is the founder of Watumull Foundation 
to aid the cause of raising Indian national 
efficiency through education and to promote 
cultural co-operation between U.S.A, and 
India. Particulars regarding the Watumull 
Foundation Fellowships appeared in the issue 
of this journal for December, 1945 . ... In 
the next article St. Nihal Singh, with the 
unerring insight of an experienced journalist, 
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recounts the difficulties Prabvddha Bhamta 
had to face after the untimely death of 
Swami Swarupananda, its editor, and how 
Swami Virajananda manfully took up the 
burden. ... In What India Stands for, Bwami 
Vividishananda; reminds us of the eternal 
ideal which the soul of India has 'always 
stood for. 

Resurgent Hinduism 

Analysing the individual contributions of 
well-known reformers and religious leaders 
to the new movement of social and religious 
reintegration in India, beginning from Swami 
Narayan, about the end of the eighteenth 
century, and tracing the process up to 
Mahatma Gandhi in our own times, Mr. K 
M. Munshi has reiterated the fundamental 
ideas and ideals that underlie the Hindu 
social system in a thought-provoking article 
in the jSoc^I Welfare (21 September 1945). 
The inter-action of cultures that took place 
when the British conquest of India was 
complelcd, gave rise to a new consciousness 
which expressed itself in various ways. Mr. 
Munshi shows how reformers and religious 
leaders arose and reinterpreted the ancient 
teachings and ideals in the light of modern 
conditions and needs. He feels that the 
bold and clear restatement of the message 
of the Gita by the makers of modern India 
greatly helped the revival of Hinduism. Tbe 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
aroused religious fervour, dispelled sceptic 
efem and intolerance, and made religion a 
living force. About Sri Ramakrishna, he 
writes: 

But the ageless vitality of Aryan culture expressed 
itself in no nobler form than in Sri Ramakrishna Para- 
mahamsa. In this materialistic age, he demonstrated 
the validity of the exi^riences which the Gita had 
taught. He was almost dhterate, but his training was 
all drawn from this gospel.. Every word and act of his 
expressed the teachings of Sri Krishna in a living man- 
ner. By devotion, knowledge, and Yoga he surrendered 
himself to God He saw God as reality. It was, as 
for all mystics, the only, religion. He resized Him in 
all His aspects. 

His^ conversations, collected by a faithful disciple, 
under the heading The OaspeH of Sri R<mahnshna, arte^ 
a modern scripture, a work which, by comparison, makes 
Socrates^ Dtdogues, St. Augustine’s Confessions, and 
Kemqpis’ IwAtcAim ofi Ckrisi look pale and meagre. Like 
A Vl^ic god, he destroyed Vratra, me demon of 




arrogant rationalism. And the immortal truth of the 
Gita, ' no longer imprisoned, fell in refreshing showers. 

His approach to the caiste system was the true 
approach of the Gita. The only way to destroy social 
distinctions is the rise to perfection by individual 
efforts The caste system can be removed by one means 
only, and that is the love of God. Lovers of God do not 
belong to any ca'ste The mind, body, and soul of 
a man become puriSed through divine love Chaitanya 
and I^tyananda scattered the name of Had to every 
one, including the Pariah, and embraced them^ all. A 
Brahmin without this love is no longer a Brahmin, j^d 
a Pariah with the love of God is no longer a Pariah. 
Thijough Bhakti an untouchable becomes pure and 
elevated.* 

Sri Ramakrishna exercised considerable 
influence on the westernized Hindu society 
of his days. English-educated and ratjonal- 
minded Hindus were convinced that religion 
was not a thing to be pooh-poohed, that 
mere accumulation of material wealth or 
knowledge was not a sign of true greatness, 
and that the different religions were so 
many paths to reach the One goal. Under 
the leadership of Swami Vivekananda, resur- 
gent Hinduism received a dynamic impetus. 
Mir. Munshi observes: 

Sri Ram?ikrishna gave experiential vitality to the 
Gita The flood-gates of a new inspiration were opened. 
His favourite disciple, Swami Vivekananda, a brilliant 
product of the Gita, trod the piath of Yoga. His was 
not the way of the iconoclast but the architect. Ho 
was not an apologist of the existing evils. At the same 
time . he had no illusions about Western culture ' He 
raw Aryan culture in its living greatness, as a spiritual 
force destined to revolutionize the world He brought 
back self-respect to Indians. He also demanded and 
secured the world’s respect for their culture. Due to 
him educated India felt a glow of fresh pride in its 
ever living culture which it had 'been taught to condemn 
by Christian missionaries and the\ social reformers of 
the rationalist school. 

Vivekananda was sanity itself He declined tO' found 
sect and thereby segregate the influence of his Master’s 
teaching He preferred to emphasize his experiences 
rather than dwell on his being an Avatara— a belief he 
shared with some of his co-disciples In this way he 
became the voice of Aryan culture itself. 

He particularized the universality of the Gita which 
his Master had taught. Its message was given, in India, 
was the soul of India, and, therefore, India/ can reinte- 
grate itself only with its aid She must he Vebom 
before it can influence the world. XJndei' this dispen- 
sation, spiritual rebirth was related to the uplift and 
freedom of the country. Nationalism became an inte- 
gral part of Dharma; the Dharma was transvalued m 
terms of the secular needs of the hour. 

Vivekananda condemned (rather dirap^yroved of) caste 
as {rather when it degencraied and becatup) an impedi 
ment to higher fulfilment. He thundered against the 
'priest-ridden, superstitious. hypocritical educated 
dasses* whose ‘God was the kitchen and whose religion 
was "don’t-tbuchism.” ’ (Italics ours). 

Integration of society is possible only on 
a common spiritual basis. The innate divi- 
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nity and, the infinite capacity for manifesta- 
tion of the soul have to be stressed more 
than the superficial differences of caste or 
creed. In concluding his masterly survey of 
social evolution in India, Mr. Munshi rightly 
points out the true meaning and purpose of 
social stratification. 

The new spirit in India seeks to adjust the claim of 
the individual nature to the daims of birth. It is 
transmuting the old Btahramical superiority into the 
^superiority of men, drawn from all dasses, dedicated to 
service, self-discipline, and purity, thus preserving the 
fundamental idea of Chaturvarnya. The exdusivene^s 
of caste has gone. But they still perform and will 
continue to perform their tasks. Heredity is and will 
he exploited as a purposive force for shapiug natures 
to a higher purpose . . 

At the same time the central purpose of life must 
not be allowed to be overshadowed by considerations 
of birth and social environments . . The only justi- 
fication for collective coercion which social obligations 
imply, must be to provide the individual with condi- 
tions which favom* his moral and spiritual self-fulfil- 
ment in a social structure strong enough to give him 
security and tenacious enough to resist violent changes 

Eeminiscences of an Abtist 

Under the above title, the Viswa-Bh^irati 
Qmfterly (May-July 1945) publishes a 
short account of the remarkable meeting of 
tv’o great artists — Sister Nivedita and 
Abanindranath Tagore. It is an extract 
from the book Jorasankor Dhare by 
Abanindranath Tagore and Ranee Chanda, 
containing their reminiscences. This per- 
sonal tribute to Nivedita^s inestimable quali- 
ties of head and heart by the celebrated 
artist who had immense regard and admira- 
tion for her, is a sure indication of India’s, 
indebtedness to Sister Nivedita. She is 
widely known as an authoress. But few 
Indians are aware that Nivedita was more 
‘ Indian ’ than most Indians, that she was an 
indefatigable worker in the cause of Indian 
women, and that she was actively interested 
in the revival of Oriental arts. She was a. 
passionate lover of India yar excellence. 
These reminiscences of Nivedita by one who 
himself possessed the requisite perspicacity 
and aestheticism to understand and appreciate 
her talent, give an intimate picture of this 
gifted Western disciple of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. In the words of Abanindranath 
Tagore: ‘ She is indeed indescribable. I have 
npt mu ter moni yet/ 


Those from foreign lands who have ever loved Indian 
among them Nivedita’s place is indeed the highest. In 
her modest dwelling in Baghbazar, we would visit her 
now and then. And what a love she had for Nandalal 
and my other pupils ! How she would encourage them 
in their work ! It was she who sent Nandalal to Ajanta 
to complete his training. It came about this way. 

Mrs Herringham had come to Ajanta and Nivedita 
suggested to me that I should send my pupils there to 
help her ,copy the frescoes. ‘Such an opportunity 
comes but seldom. It should never be allowed to slip ' 
ofiP. It would benefit both the parties,’ And she offered 
to write to Mrs. Herringham. The latter’s reply, how- 
ever, was rather disappointing She had already had 
some artists brought from Bombay, the Bengal artists 
were unknown to her, they were inexperienced, etc,, 
etc. But Nivedita was not the person to give up 
once she had made up her mind. She was convinced 
it would do my young pupils good. So she wrote to 
Mrs. Herringham again, and asked me, in the mean 
time*, to arrange for their journey. I sent Nandalal 
and a few others at my own expense. After they 
had left, however, I began to grow anxious They 
wferel, after all, inexperienced youngsters and should 
anything happen to them, away from their home, 
in that far-off jungle-infested place — ^the responsibility 
was much too heavy. That is how I felt about it. 
So I ran again to Nivedita find told her what was 
in my mind. ‘Tliey are mere boys, as you know, 
and they have nobody to cook for them, or to look 
after thrm ’ Nivedita asked me not to worry. She 
would see about everything herself And so she did 
She at on re set about making pxrangements for their 
comfoit there Ganendra Brahmariiari was sent to 
look after them She also sent a cook along with 
him, with enough provisions and ‘itores. I felt relieved. 
But for her, it is doubtful whether Nandalal and 
those others could ever have had an opportunity of study- 
ing the frescoes at Ajanta. It was a great work she did. 

I met her ^rst at the Amerif’an Consulate — at a 
reception in honour of Okakura, where Nivedita wa.s 
also present She wore the long white robes of the 
Brahmacharini. reaching down to her ankle.s, and .she 
had a string of small Rudraksha iicads round het neck. 
She verily looked like a statue of the vestajl virgin of 
old, done in white marble. The party was in honour 
of Okakura, but the attention of those present wa.s 
divided between him on one side and Nivedita on the 
other — two stars in the firmament convering upon 
one centre, as it were How else can I describe it.? 

Not long afterwards, I .saw her again at another 
reception. It was got up by the Society of Oriental 
Arts. Justice Holmwood had thrown open Ids house 
for the purpose. I had charge of issuhig invitations 
and I sent a card to Nivedita The party was fairly 
on when Nivedita arrived — a little late. It was a 
brilliant gathering. There were Rajas in all tlieir 
gorgeous fineries, and society ladies dressed and 
coiffured in the height of fashion — ^wives of high- 

plaeed Europeans. There were some noted beauties 
among them* sparkling with jewels and wit and langhtcr. 
The program was interspersed with music and brilliant 
conversations. Evening was approacliing when 
Nivedita made her appearance — in her spotle.s.s white 
robes adorned with that identical necklace of Rudrak.sha 
beads. Her hair was not quite goldtai, nor quite 
blonde either. It was a mixture of both and it was % 
done up high in loose-coiffure fashion. When she stood 
in the midst of that assembly she looked— how shall 
I describe it— like the just-risen moon in a star- 

i^panjjled All fte fgelwoiMiWfi with all 
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their gfemour, paled into uttep; ins^nificance before 
the inellow eifulgence of her presence. Eveiybody’s 
attention was riveted upon her and her alone. Men be- 
gan to whisper inquiringly. Woodroffe and Blount asked 
to be presented, and I introduced them to Nivedita. 

They talk of beauty. I do' not know what the 
general conception of beauty is. But this I know: 
that with me Nivedita still stands for ideal beauty. To 
me she was Mahashveta, the poet’s creation, carved 
in moonstone, as it were. 

After her death, I secured a photograph-picture of 
her and I used to keep it before me on my table. 
Lord Carmichael’s eyes fell on it one day. He was 
^ovra to be a man of great artistic taste. Indeed, 
he seemed to live for art and art alone and that was 


our' mutual meeting ground. He W'ondered who she 
might be. On being told, he exclaimed: ‘So this is 
Sister Nivedita ? I must have a picture of her — 
like this.’ And he quietly pocketed the picture without 
wasting any more words, without even a by-your- 
leave! It was an exact likeness of her — ^that picture 
— fine representation. It represented beauty in 
perfection. There was no attempt at any sort of 
dre^ or colour effect. It was like a ray of moonbeam 
resting on snow-dad hill-top. Nivedita’s presence had 
that effect — ethereal, calm, and serene. And yet she 
emanated power. None more so. One fdt it in her 
company, and her talk refreshed your soul. She is 
indeed indescribable. I have not seen her second yet 
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INDIAN MUSIC— AN INTRODUCTION. By D. P. 

MuEiHEnji. Published by Kutub Publishers. 
Shukrawar, Poona 2. Pp. 67. Price Rs. 5. 

Music, in India, is practised not only as an art but 
also as a form of worship through which one com- 
mun<^ with the Divmity. There are of 

mystics attaining the highest spiritual realization 
through music, i.e., songs composed and sung by them 
in praise of then beloved ^ Lord. In order to be able 
to understand Indian music, one should try to know 
the spiritual ideas and ideals that govern it. 

The writer of the book under review has made a 
very able attempt in trying to explain the technique 
^d the basic principles of Indian music. The book 
is / written with a view to helping Western musicians 
to understand and appreciate Indian music and to 
^opularizmg the same in foreign countries. We gladly 
recommend this work to those who are interested in 
seeking a general knowledge of the outlines of Indian 
music, vocal and instrumental The meanings of 
■mga smd tala are well explained with the help of 
notations and diagrams. 

THE HERO IN MAN. By A.E. Published by 
International Book Houses Ltd,, Bombay, Pp. 17. > 
Price 8 As. 

The Irish mystic poet ‘AE^ (George W. Russell) 
is one of those rare flowers of the Western garden 
who possessed and emitted the spiritual fragrance of 
Eastern wisdom. . He rightly understood, to a degree, 
the Vedantic truth of the divinity of man and the 
oneness of all existence. In this short essay the poet 
gives expression to his views on the innate greatness 
of every human soul, though enbodied either as saint 
or sinner. ^ The highest ideal of Vedanta does not 
admit of privilege or difference between man and man 
except in a relative or apparent aspect. Each soul ib 
potentially divine. Every man is Jull of capabilities, 
and in each personality, beliind the apparent exterior 
of name and form, the light of heroic nobility and 
infinite love are latent. ‘A-E.’ tries to show that 
when we consider men ‘as representing the human 
spirit and disentangle from the myths their meaning, 
we shall find that whatever reverence is due to that 
heroic love which descended from, heaven for the 
redeeming of a lower nature, must be paid to every 
human being,* To the poet, ‘Christ is incarnate in 


all humanity,’ and there is an ‘equal beauty,’ an 
‘equal radiance, around Christ as well as the outcast 
This may sound blasphemous to dogmatic theologians. 
But to one who has practised and experienced the 
‘varieties of religious experience,’ the same ominiscient, 
omnipotent Atman exists in one and all. In these 
pages Poet ‘AE.’ touches upon the fundamental 
spiritual problems of man. 

THE RACIAL HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Chandra Ceakrabbrty. Published hy Vijaya Krishna 
Brothers, 81, Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. Pp. S60. 
Price Rs. 5. 

This is an unusual but informative publication. It 
contains more than what the title indicate^. In his 
brief prefatory note the author observe that he lias 
compiled this volume with a view to presenting ‘the 
integral components of our racial complex with their 
historical background.’ It is for ethnologists and 
historians to make a searching analysis of the author’s 
data^ and conclusions and then offer ‘constructive 
criticism’ which he frankly invites. The v^rriter anti- 
cipates that ‘there may be many controversial points 
that have here been summarily dealt with’ and ‘which 
may not find ready acceptance in many ch'cies.’ This 
is but ^ natural m a work of this kind where the 
subject is vast and the theories put forth are many 
and varied. Hence he modestly adds, *I have simply 
jPresented the problems before the scholars for their 
dfecussions and some of their solutions I have thought 
reasonable.’ 

Mr. Chakraberty is a versatile author and has, to 
his credit, books on a variety of subjects such as food 
and health, education, social polity, medicine, hygiene, 
philosophy, racial and cultural history, and sex. The 
work under review is divided into thirteen sections 
under the Mowing topical headings: physiography of 
Bharata-varsha, wanderings of man, animals of Bharata- 
varsha, plants of Bharatavarsha, agriculture, metals, 
the country (m general), peoples, social life of the 
Aryans, diseases and death, myths, racial components, 
and some general observations on government, marriage, 
and religion. The book embodies almost everything 
concerning men and thmgs in ancient India, and reveals 
the author’s profound erudition and the arduous effort 
with which he has had to execute the task. There are 
m^y unimportant details in which the man in the 
street may not feel interested. He has advanced fresh 
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theories about the original home of the Aryans, and 
the racial types ip India and their characteristics, with 
arguments. On the whole, the book is a useful addi- 
tion to the store of info^Tiiation already availaWe on 
the study of life and type m ancient India.' It would 


ha^^e been a great help to the readers if , the author 
had adopted a better and more systematic arrange- 
ment in the compilation of his work It is regrettable 
that the printing and get-up leave much, to be desired 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


jaAMtAKBISHNA MISSION BENGAL AND OKISSA 
emONE EELIEP 

1942-44. 

In October 1942 a terrific cyclone, accompanied by 
a high tidal wave, caused unparalleled loss of life and 
property in the Balasore District of Orissa, and in the 
Midnapore District and 24-Parganas of Bengal. While 
the cyclone swept away the standing crops, blew off 
the roofs, uprooted most of the trees, demolished the 
huts, and damaged the 'pucha houses, the accompanying 
flood washed away nearly 75 per cent of the live-stock 
and some 40,000 human beings. The after-effects 
of the cyclone were none the less severe, and epidemics 
like cholera and malaria took as heavy a toll of 
human lives as the flood. 

The news of the catastrophe first reached the Mission 
Headquarters on the 21st of October 1942, and the 
first batch of workers was sent on the 24th to inspect 
the areas and report. Notwithstanding the innumer- 
able initial difficulties such as lack of communication 
or conveyance, scanty information, and the government 
ban on publication of the news on account of which 
no public appeal for funds could be made, the Mission 
organized relief work in the affected areas through 
three centres in the sub-divisions of Contai, Tamlulv, and 
Diamond Harbour. The first distribution of doles took 
place in two of the centres on the 4th of November 
1942. The Mission took the charge of six Unions in 
Contm Subdivision, five Unions in the Tamiuk Sub- 
division, and two Unions in the Diamond Harbour 
Sub-division.^ Eight centres were opened in these areas i 
on varying' dates. Subsequently two centres were 
opened m the affected areas of the Balasore District 
of Orissa. 

Gratuitous relief in the shape of reigular weekly 
doles of food-stuffis, such as paddy, rice, and dal, was 
given from these i centres, as also clothes, blankets, 
mats; etc, The total quantities of the main articles 
distributed through all the centres were roughly: rice 
97,845 mds., paddy 27,435 mds., dd 4,000 mds., aita 


900 mds., sago 6 mds., barley 31 mds, milk products 
10 mds., cloths 49,000, Chuddars 2,400, blankets and 
quilts 18,800, shirts and frocks 2,300, mats 5,100, and 
utensils 1,800. 

, In conducting this relief work, the Mission had to 
face unprecedented difficulties The position of 
supply and transport was extremely difficult owirjg to 
war-tiihe restrictions and bombing Owing to scarcity 
®fnd rise in the price of food-stuffs, the problem of 
procurement was beyond any leaMonable solution 
However, from January 194.3. the xoi.itioii in the 
Midnapore relief area impiwcd when the government 
geneimisly agreed to give supplies at concession rates 
Also, from the last week of March 19^,8. the govern- 
ment very kindly offered to give the Mission a free 
'supply of the full requirements of food grains end 
other articles for continuing the relief work, in addi- 
tion to granting many facihtie' Another difficulty 
the Mission had to encounter was the supply of workers, 
a Wge number of whom was required to maintain 
efficiency and to replace many of tho^e who became 
ill due to the unhealthy conditions of the relief area 

In o»'dtrr to M'pply good dr mi mg wt lor and 
elimiimte the iourres of putrefaction and infection, 
the M! .’-on under l'x>k the bailing out and re-oxcavation 
of tanks ilut cunctruction was also talreii up for 
honsinji; the theu'and-, of homoles'’ dcstlluLos. To 
combat the diseasep. thet appeared in tlic w.-.hc u** the 
cyclone, the Mission started administering homoeo- 
pathic medicines Irnm the very beginning But on the 
outbreak of epidernr":;, particularly malwi-l’i, two fully 
equipped illopalhic- and three homoeop-Uhic rnodical 
units were started The government iiidjy MippK. d 
a major part of the Mission’s requirement of quinine. 
Latterly test relief was organized, in the Midnapore 
area, in the form of hut construction and iaidi-bailmg 
work. 

The tot'll re^vipts were B.s. 4 50,1 I mid the 
total expenditure was Rs. 4,49,223-8-2 Besides, goods 
worth approj.ima.tcly Rs. 19,51,083, at tlie prevailing 
prices, were received as donation. 


SWAMl VIVEKANAXDA'S BIRTHDAY 

The Birtliday Anniversary of Swami Vivekananda falls on the 24th January, 1948. 
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BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

By SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA 

Contains Text in Oevanagari, word-for-word English rendering and running translation 
together with exhaustive notes based on the commentary of Sri Sankaracharya and 
the glosses of later scholiasts on his commentary. With an Introduction (Pp. Ixiii) 
containing a comparative study of the Bhashyas of Sankara, Eamanuja and Nimbarka. 

Tout work is to us what windows are to a house. A new windo^o has been 
opened up^ in the wall of my house — a new translation of the Brahma Butras, with 
an intelligible commentary. In years past I have struggled over ThihauVs translation 
of Sankara's commenic^ wHth rrmch profit hut also with much difficulty. It would 
have saved me much time and trouhlCi and I suspect, also considevahle misunderstanding 
had 1 been able to turn to your version for assistance. Your knowledge of Western 
point of view enables you to anticipate the difficulties which we feel and the mistaken 
conclusions we are m danger of drawing. We ate greatly m need of just the service 
you have done us. 1 earnestly hope that in this country in general, and throughout 
the West your contribution to 3ankara*s philosophy will be widely read. It is a fine 
piece of uyyrk. 

—James B. Pratt, Professor of Philosophy, Williams, College, 

Williams Town, Mass, U.SA. 

Cr. 8vo. Pp. 512 + Ixiii — ^Price : Rs. 5 /- 
To Subscribers of P. B, Rs. 4/8 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHTVANANDA 

Truth alone triumphs, not falsehood — Sri Ramakrhhna won his disciples by his ineffable Jove — ^His inquiries 
about Maliapurushji’s family — ^Mahapmushji’s reminiscences of his father and mother — Sri RamaJbrishna’s eating 
habits. 

(Place: RamaJcrishna Ashrama, Bombay. Thne: 18 January 1927). 


It was only a few days ago, in compliance 
with the earnest invitation of the local monks 
and devotees, that Swami Shivananda came 
from Madras to the Ramakrishiia Ashrama 
in Bombay. All were delighted to have him 
among them. Spiritual discussions and devo- 
tional singing went on every day ; joy and 
spiritual fervour reigned supreme at the 
monastery. The Swami had visited Bombay 
once before, in 1924, when the Ashrama was 
located in rented quarters. It was the same 
year that the Swami in the name of Sri 
Bamakrishna laid the foundation-stone of the 
Ashrama on the newly acquired grounds 
Within a period of three years the construc- 
tion of the chapel and the quarters for the 
monks was complete, Mahapurushji was 
staying in the new Ashrama. 

It was the month of January. Winter had 
set in. Late in the morning when the sun 
was up, the Swami used to go for a walk 
toward the ocean beach in the neighbourhood 
of Juhtt# Sometimes he would visit the 


Shiva temple that the fishermen of the loca- 
lity had built on the beach. Everybody of 
the fisherman district, whether young or old, 
would be immensely happy to see the ^Old 
Father’ and would make much of him. How 
devoted they were ’ 

This morning Mahapurushji was sitting in 
his room. A Sanyasi of the Ashrama entered 
and took a seat after saluting the Swami. 
Addressing him, the Swami referred to cer- 
tain institutions and said : *My boy, it is 
natural for things of that sort to happen. 
Only through such experiences can people 
know what is genuine. Those who seek truth 
sincerely will surely hold on to it. “Truth 
alone triumphs, not falsehood !” Truth will 
be crowned with victory and what is false or 
counterfeit will be blown away by the wind 
of truth. Know for certain that those who 
are sincerely seeking God, the embodiment 
of Truth, will undoubtedly be led by Him 
along the right path. They have no reason 
to be afraid.’ 
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In the course of conversation, while dis- 
cussing Sri Ramakrishna, one monk asked, 
‘Maharaj, when you used to visit Sri Rama- 
krishna, what did you think of him?’ 

Swami ; ‘When we visited him, the 
thought of whether or not he was a divine 
incarnation never came to our minds. We 
could not foresee that he would create such 
a superhuman movement in the whole world. 
Who could then know that the whole world 
would become intoxicated with this man only 
three and one half cubits tall? He loved us 
very much. It was the attraction of his love 
because of which we used to go to him. How 
shall I describe his love? It was ineffable ! 
In childhood we had the experience of 
parental affection and did not think there 
could be anything greater. But when we 
came to the Master and realized his love, we 
found the affection of our parents to be 
insignificant and most unworthy. After 
coming to him we felt that we had arrived 
home, that' all these years before we had 
been roaming in a strange country. When- 
ever I came to Sri Ramakrishna, that was 
my feeling. I do not know how others fell. 
The Master won me over at the very first 
meeting. 

‘One day Sri Ramakrishna said : “Well, 
so many people come here. I seldom ask 
any one about his home and family connec- 
tions, or desire to know anything about these. 
When I first met you I felt that you belonged 
here ; that I would like to know the parti- 
culars of your home, parents, and the like. 
Can you tell me why? Where is your home 
and what is your father’s name?” In reply 
I told him that I came from Baraset and that 
my father’s name was Ramakanai Ghosal 

'Hearing this, the Master said: “Indeed I 
You are the son of Ramakanai Ghosal? Now 
1 understand why the Mother aroused in 
me this desire for information about your 
home. I know your father very well ; he is 
the attorney to Rani Rasmani’s estate. The 
Rani and her family think highly of your 
father, and whenever he happens to visit the 
garden at Dakshineshwar they do everything 
to make him comfortable, arranging carefully 


for his residence, meals, servants, and the 
like. He is certainly a highly developed 
Sadhaka. Whenever he came here, after 
having his bath in the Ganges and putting 
on a red silk garment, he would enter the 
Mother’s temple. He would look like a 
veritable Bhairava (celestial attendant of 
Shiva) . He was tall, stout, and fair 
complexioned, and his chest was always red. 
He meditated long at the Mother’s temple. 
He would have with him a musician who 
would sit behind him singing many songs 
symbolically describing the human body and 
its nerve centres, and also songs about the 
Mother Kali. Your father would be absorbed 
in meditation, tears streaming down his 
cheeks. After meditation, as he left the 
temple, his face would be flushed with spiri- 
tual emotions and nobody dared approach 
him. I was at the time suffering from an 
unbearable burning sensation all over my 
body. After meeting your father, I said : 
‘Well, you are a devotee of the Mother, and 
so am I. I also have a little meditation, but 
can you tell me why I have such a burning 
sensation all over my body? Look I The 
burning sensation is so intense that the hairs 
of my body have been burnt. This burning 
sensation is sometimes excruciating !’ Youf 
father recommended that I wear an amulet 
bearing the name of my Chosen Deity. 
Strange as it may seem, with the wearing of 
this amulet the burning sensation diminished 
at once. Would you ask your father to come 
once and see me?” 

Tn those days I used to live in Calcutta, 
visiting home occasionally. My father was 
very much pleased when I told him .about 
Sri Ramakrishna, and he came to see the 
Master once. On another occasion the 
Master said : “Your father’s spiritual 
practices were attended with some desire for 
worldly objects. As a i*esult of his spiritual 
practices he amassed plenty of wealth and 
also spent it nobly.*’ ’ 

In connection with his childhood, Maha- 
purushji said: T recall little of the days 
when I was very young. But I do remember 
that my father used to support many in his 
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home. My mother would do the cooking 
for the family and serve the meals. She was 
fond of feeding people. In those days my 
father was in a position to engage cooks and 
servants, but my mother would not allow 
that. She used to do almost all the house 
work herself. She was an ideal woman, 
very simple in her ways. Seeing her work 
hard my father would be pained and express 
sympathy. To that she would say : “To be 
able to feed people is a great blessing. They 
are all my children.” When I was nine years 
old my mother passed away. It was her 
custom to wear a heavy Sari with a wide red 
border. Other than this, I do not remember 
much. My uncle used to say that my mother 
would not ask for anything, not even for her 
own clothes. 

In the course of time, as a result of my 
frequent visits to the Master, I made up my 
mind to give up all connection with the world 
and went to say good-bye to my father. He 
burst into tears, which began to trickle down 
his cheeks. We had a chapel. He asked me 
to salute the deity in the chapel, and then 
blessed me. “I myself tried hard to renounce 
the world and to realize Him, but failed. 
Therefore I bless you that you may attain 
to God !” I repeated this to the Master. 
He was very pleased to hear it and said, 
“It is very well that it has happened so !” ’ 

Monk : Tn these days parents of this 
type are very rare. It would be in no sense 
an exaggeration to say that they are almost 
non-existent.* 

Swami: ^Yes, you are right. My father was 
of that type because he had undergone some 
spiritual practice. Although he had a sincere 
longing to realize God, the embodiment of 
Truth, he did not succeed in his attempt. 
Besides, he had acquired a lot of experience 
of the world. That is why he could let me 
go so easily,* 

Swami Shivananda was having his supper 


in the evening, Tn connection with the 
eating habits of the Master, a monk asked, 
Maharaj, is it true that the Master*s hands 
were so very soft that one day while break- 
ing a luchi (thin bread fried in butter) he 
cut his finger?’ 

Swami : ‘Yes, his hands were very tender. 
But why speak just of his hands 1 His entire 
body was so. Don’t you know there is a kind 
of luchi with a hard crust? It was that kind 
of luchi which cut his finger.’ 

Some one inquired as to the quantity of 
food the Master would eat at night. To 
this Swami Shivananda, pointing to the luchi 
on his plate, replied, ‘At night he would 
perhaps eat one or at most two small lucht^^ 
like this, with a little porridge. Because he 
could not digest milk by itself they would add 
water and cook it with cream of wheat, 
making a sort of pudding. He would take 
a little of it. In the cupboard there would 
be sweets made of fresh cheese. When 
hungry he would eat one or two pieces of 
them or perhaps half of one piece, giving 
the rest to others who were there. His ways 
were like those of a child. It was as if he 
were a child himself.* 

After supper when Swami Shivananda was 
seated in his room, smoking, a monk asked : 
‘Maharaj, during the Master’s last illness, 
you, Swamiji,^ and Swami Abhedananda 
went to Bodh Gaya without letting the 
Master know anything about it. After your 
return from that pilgrimage, did the Master 
say anything to you?’ 

Swami : ‘Yes, of course he said something. 
Moving a finger in a circle and shaking the 
thumb, he said : “No spirituality any- 
where !” Then pointing to himself, he said : 
“This time all is here. You may roam 
wherever you please, but you will not find 
anything (spirituality) anywhere. Here all 
the doors are open !” ’ 

* Swami Vivekananda. 

disciple of Sri Raraakrislma. 



SALVATION 

By the Editor 


Man through the ages has been seeking 
safety and security from the ills that he finds 
himself heir to in this world. These attempts 
begin in the first instance with a search for 
the means of overcoming external nature. 
Civilizations have grown up by the efforts 
of man for survival in this world against the 
forces that threaten him with extinction — ^the 
forces of hunger, disease, unforeseen natural 
calamities, and enemies both human and 
non-human. The fear of want, disease, and 
death has always kept the mind of most men 
dwelling upon the body which is the visible 
basis of their existence. By the sweat of 
their brows they have to toil for the bread 
that sustains life; or, by sacrificing in war 
thousands of their own kith and kin they 
ensure the means of an adequate food supply 
for the remainder of their own group as 
against other groups ; or they have to guard 
against the plagues that sometimes wipe out 
whole nations without warning— -plagues that 
come in the form of epidemic diseases, or 
natural calamities like earthquakes, floods, 
and famines. 

Two characteristic lines of approach to a 
solution of man’s difliculties in the instinctive 
fight for self-preservation can be observed in 
the history of nations; and both these are 
baaed on the psychological framework of 
man who is nothing but the Empirical Self 
which is the root of the twin forces (that 
sway men’s behaviour) of self-aggrandizcment 
or self-abasement, of self-domination or self 
submission. Expressed in terms of sex the 
force of self-domination represents the male, 
and that of self-submission represents the 
female. Nations, like individuals, are the 
products of the application of these two forces 
in their lives, sometimes following the path 
of domination, sometimes that of submission, 
according to the circumstances of time an<l 
place. 


Expressed in biological terms, the self- 
dominating type of humanity relies for its 
survival upon natural and acquired weapons 
of destruction and a disciplined compactness 
and cohesion within its ranks. In the sub- 
human level we find this type represented by 
the lion, the tiger, the wolf, or the eagle. 
No wonder, therefore, that nations, following 
the tendency to dominate, choose appro- 
priate symbols of birds or beasts to represent 
their national character. Thus iu the early 
days of the Roman Republic a handful of 
hay was borne on a pole; at a later period 
the eagle became the special standard of the 
legion, though ‘before that time the eagle 
marched forward foremost with four others 
— ^wolves, minotaurs, horses, and bears.’ 
The ancient Persians bore an eagle fixed to 
a lance and now have the lion on their 
standard. The German imperial standard 
had three black eagles. The first and second 
empires in France had the tricolour with the 
eagle in it. The British royal standard ha^ 
lions on it. The United States’ President’s 
flag is an eagle on a blue field. Most of the 
conquering nations had thus on their 
standards figures of lions or eagles, or other 
beasts and birds of prey, though sometimes 
these were combined with emblems represent- 
ing some patron saint or other, thus showing 
at the same time the spirit of submission to 
the divine. 

The submissive type in the sub-human 
biological level is represented by the elephant, 
the cow, the horse, the goat, and the sheep 
— ^in short the herbivorous as opposed to the 
carnivorous which are by their very natun. 
aggressive and dominant. The peoples of 
India and China may be said to represent 
this submissive or gentler type on the human 
level. 

In between these two types we find an 
infinite number of variations resulting from 
a combination of the two mental forces 
making for domination or submission. 
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In religion also we find two broad types 
of endeavour to gain salvation which seems 
to be based on this primal ‘self-regarding 
sentiment’ as McOougall calls it, though we 
may better call it the Empirical Self itself, 
for our purposes. The positive dominating 
type is represented in religion by the followers 
of the doctrine of Vedanta which asserts the 
identity of the Empirical Self with the 
Universal Self, the identity of the Jivatman 
with the Paramatman or Brahman. The 
negative submissive type is represented by 
the dualists, that is, by all those who posit 
the existence of a Personal God, and believe 
that they can gain salvation only through Him^ 
or His prophets or incarnations. Among the 
disciples of Bamakrishna, the dominating 
type is represented by Swami Vivekananda, 
the apostle par excellence in modem times 
of the Advaita Vedanta. The submissive 
type, the type of the Vaishnava or of 
the true Christian, or true Moham- 
medan, or any true worshipper of a Personal 
God, is represented by Saint Durgacharan 
Nag, who was ‘lowlier than the lowliest 
grass, as patient and forbearing as a tree, 
without the least trace of desire for honour 
of any kind for himself and yet willing to 
give the greatest honour to others,’ so that 
thereby he might serve and glorify the 
Lord. This is the type that says, ‘For His 
sake I am willing to be rejected and forsaken 
of men, to be reviled, oppressed, and even to 
be tortured as a martyr in His name, even 
as Christ was. In order to bring even one 
soul into the fold of the true worshippers, 
I am prepared to forgo all personal comforts, 
to suffer untold misery, to die a thousand 
deaths if necessary.’ In order to obtain hie 
God’s favour the worshipper is willing to 
offer any sacrifice, even the sacrifice of his 
own head. This is the attitude of the masses 
of men and women, all over the world. 
Brought up in servitude and the ways of 
servility, they conceive of a mighty Master 
in Heaven, a monarch greater than all earthly 
monarchs, all-powerful, afi-knowing, omni* 
present. He is the creator of all things and 


beings. All good things can be obtained only 
by pleasing Him in some way or other. He 
can be loved ; He loves in return. But He 
hates and punishes, or withdraws His grace, 
as any demotic ruler on earth. In short, 
He is a human God, made in the image of 
man, but conceived as infinitely greater. 
Truly has it been said, ‘We make our own 
Gods and grovel before them.’ But such is 
the psychological constitution of most of 
mankind that such Gods are a necessity in 
their lives. Most of the great prophets and 
religious teachers were adepts in both these 
paths towards God-realization or Self- 
realization. The vast majority of mankind 
can appreciate more easily the path of 
submission, of self-surrender; and hence w^e 
find the great prevalence of the worship of 
a personal God conceived in innumerable 
ways, and given different names by differing 
groups of men. 

But in the non-dualistic Vedanta, we have, 
in the words of Swami Vivekananda, ‘the 
fairest flower of philosophy and religion that 
any country in any age has produced, where 
human thought attains its highest expression 
and even goes beyond the mystery which 
seems to be impenetrable.* It is, however, 
too abstruse, too subtle, far removed from 
the common conceptions of mankind to be- 
come the religion of the masses. Most people 
axe used ‘to certain surrounding, and have 
to overcome a huge mass of ancient supersti- 
tions, ancestral superstiton, class superstition, 
city superstition, country superstition, and, 
behind all, the vast mass of superstition that 
is innate in every human being.’ It is diffi- 
cult, without undergoing the necessary 
preliminary training, for even the most 
thoughtful who are accustomed to the 
most abstruse thinking in science and philo- 
sophy to properly understand Advaitism. 

in 

With regard to the nature of .salvation 
Mahatma Gandhi said as follows recently at 
a prayer gathering of nearly a lakh of people ; 
*What is meant by emancipation? There 
may be emancipation after death and eman- 
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cipation even in this world. I do not admit, 
and I hope you too will not admit, that we 
should remain in bondage during our life- 
time for an uncertain emancipation after 
death.* Gandhiji also added, ‘Besides these 
two forms of salvation, there is a greater 
form of salvation. They must not be slaves 
to anything; they must be free from all 
desires.* And what are the methods by 
which this salvation, whether here or here- 
after, is to be attained ? Satyagraha, non- 
violence, dependence upon God who is bound 
to listen to our prayers, whose heart is 
bound to be melted by our miseries, if only 
we believe in Him, and are ready to sacrifice 
all for Him — these are the weapons in the 
armoury of the self-submissive, gentler type 
of humanity at its best. Bereft of the 
material power and knowledge of the world 
necessary for maintaining a decent existence 
on this earth against the evils and calamities 
that individuals and nations are subjected 
to both by Nature and fellow men of the 
domineering type, the self-submissive type 
evolves the method of passive resistance, of 
infinite Titiksha or bearing, without com- 
plaint, without any attempt to hit back, all 
the miseries that fall to its lot. Mahatma 
Gandhi has with supreme insight understood 
that our nation brought up for ages in the 
traditions of Ahimsa and devotion to God, in 
the idea that Mnkti or salvation in the other 
world is the only thing that is the highest 
end of human life, will not, as a whole, take 
to the methods of violence as the West has 
done. A nation which has allowed hordes 
of foreign "conquerors to loot it and to kick 
it for centuries on end so long as they 
allowed them to pursue their course towards 
Mukti undisturbed, is not a nation which 
will change its character acquired through the 
ages. The ‘mild’ Hindu cannot change into 
the ‘war-loving’ German. With Prahlada as 
its ideal, the Hindu nation will ever depend 
on God in its tribulations. The experience.^ 
of his own life had shown Mahatma Gandhi 
that for the physically weak, defenceless, and 
weaponless downtrodden, and oppressed 
people of India, the path of Prahlada was the 


only path to raise them to their manhood 
and ultimately to a knowledge of their 
intrinsic strength. So like a true product of 
the culture in which he was bom, he took 
instinctively to the method of Satyagraha or 
non-violent manful resistance on a national 
scale to overcome the evils of the political 
situation. The Indian masses, accustomed 
and inured to poverty, suffering, and slavery, 
yet abhorring to. kill or wound even animals 
and insects, could not be expected to take 
up voluntarily the path of violence. But the 
method of non-violent resistance appealed to 
them. To vindicate their honour and their 
rights as human beings in the land of their 
birth, the new method proposed only what 
they had all along been practising in the 
hope of getting Mukti in the religious field. 
They had only to stand up and die like men ; 
fear of hunger, torture, or lesser privations 
had no terrors for them, as these had been 
their companions throughout the centuries 
more or less. If only they stood up to a 
man and refused to bow down their head to 
haughty authority, and took the conse- 
quences even if it meant death, political 
salvation was sure to be theirs without the 
necessity of having to destroy their political 
enemies with the costly weapons of modem 
warfare, which were, by the very circum- 
stances of the case, outside the pale of 
present consideration. No wonder, therefore, 
that the masses have recognized instinctively 
in Mahatma Gandhi their natural leader, a 
leader who has understood wherein lay the 
[joints of strength of his following. Swami 
Vivekananda had also discerned clearly the 
method through which the masses in India 
can be approached. He wrote : 

But excuse me if I say that it is sheer ignorance and 
want of proper understanding to think like that, 
namely, that our national ideal has been a mistake. 
First go to other countries and study carefully their 
manners and conditions with your own eyes — not with 
others, —and reflect on them with a thoughtful brain, 
if you have it; then read your own scriptures, your 
ancient literature, travel throughout India and mark 
people of her different parts and their ways and 
habits with the wide-awake eyes of an intelligentr and 
ke^ observer— not with a fooPs eye, — and you will 
see as clear as noonday that the nation is still living 
intaet and its life is surely pulsating. You Vill And 
there also, that hidden under the ashes of apparent 
death, the fire of our national life is yet smonddermg, 
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and that the life of this nation is religion, its language 
religion, and its idea religion ; and your politics, 
society, municipality, plague-prevention work and 
famine-relief work — ^all these things will be done as 
they have been done all along here, viz. only through 
religion . . . 

IV 

Now look at what America, the greatest 
power on earth now, striding it like a Colossus, 
and threatening dire death and deadly des- 
truction with the atom bomb to all and 
sundry who won’t submit to the policies of 
this mighty nation ! The people of America 
had great belief in their own innate strength. 
The path of self-reliance and self-aggran- 
dizement is the one they have trod. Confident 
of its own capacity to achieve what it wants 
by the force of its sti’ong right arm, demo- 
cratic, free from the shackles of political, 
economic or religious slavery, this nation is 
a reminder of the heights to which followers 
of the path of self-domination at its best 
could reach. The dominating t3^e, when it 
relies on mere might for its supremacy, knows 
in its heart of hearts that the self-submissive 
type of individual at his best is unconquer- 
able. It pays homage to it unconsciously 
and instinctively when it sees the latter 
embodied in a Buddha or a Christ. But 
still it depends upon itself ultimately. As 
Cromwell said, ‘Trust in God, but keep your 
powder dry.’ Trust or no trust in God, it 
always keeps its powder dry. President 
Truman’s Christmas Eve speech is very 
illuminating in this respect. He said: 

This is the Christmas that the war-weary world has 
prayed for through long and awful years. With peace 
come joy and gladness. In love, which is of the very 
essence of^the message of the Prince of Peace, the 
world would iind a solution for all its ills. I do not 
believe there is one problem in this countiy — in the 
world — ^today which could not be settled if approached 
through the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, 

Out of the past we shall gather wisdom and inspira- 
tion to chart our future course. 

With our enemies vanquished; we must gird omrselvcs 
for the work that lies ahead. Peace has its victories, 
no less hard won than success at arms. 

We must not fail or falter. We must strive without 
ceasmg to make real the prophecy of Isaiah— they 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning books. Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war «ny 
more/ 

On that day, whether it be far or near, the kingdom 
of the world shall become the kingdom of God. 


Note the quotation from Isaiah in the 
speech. ‘They* shall heat their smrds 
ploughshares. This ‘they’ includes Germany 
and Japan and all other nations wjho are 
likely to be a threat to America, with its 
mounting store of atom bombs, aeroplanes, 
and armaments. Nor do England and Ilusjsia 
want to be included in that category. Well 
might Truman have added this also from 
Isaiah, ‘For, by fire and by his sword 
will the Lord plead with all flesh;’ for is it 
not by atom bombs, incendiary bombs* 
bazookas or flame throwers, and all the rest 
of the hideous accumulation of modern 
armaments that Truman will endeavour to 
see that no nation (except America?) shall 
lift up sword against another nation, 
nor shall they (excepting America?) 
learn war any more.? If we remember right, 
it was Einstein who suggested that America 
should keep the secret of the atom bomb to 
ilself; for he considered it better for the 
world to have one Colossus only towering 
over all the rest, as otherwise mankind 
might be engulfed in a more devastating and 
barbarous war. Nor need we be alarmed at 
this development ; world forces are tending 
to the political unification of the whole earth, 
and it may well be that it will fall to the lot 
of America to take the lead, if only her 
statesmen do not become insincere to the 
ideals of America, and succumb to the baser 
temptations of greed and lordship that 
assail any one who possesses overwhelming 
power. 

The dominating type of man says, T shall 
be at the head of the whole world, 
or rot unknown m the forest.’ In reli- 
gion this type seeks complete freedom 
from all desires and passions and bon- 
dages external and internal ; it aims at 
Kaivalya of the Yogi or Nirvana of the 
Buddhists, the Moksha of the Advaitins. 
To a person of this type there is no kow^ 
towing to petty gods and goddesses or even 
God as popularly conceived, and nothing less 
than the attainment of the highest will satisfy 
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him. This idea is expressed in the Sanskrit 
Mantra, Soham, T am He.’ No intermediaries 
even are tolerated on the path to the realiza- 
tion of the ideaJ of Kaivalya, for every 
middleman will exact his profit. ‘He 
dethrones all the gods that ever existed, or 
ever will exist in the universe, and places 
on that throne the Self of man, the Atman, 
higher than the sun and the moon, higher 
than the heavens, greater than this great 
universe itself. No books, no scriptures, no 
science can ever imagine the glory of the 
Self that appears as man, the most glorious 
God that ever was, the only God that ever 
existed, exists, or ever will exist. I am to 

worship, therefore, none but my Self Thus 

man after his vain search after various gods 
outside himself completes the circle, and 
comes back to the point from which he 
started — ^the human soul, and he finds that the 
God whom he was seeking in every brook, 
in every temple, in churches and heavens, 
that God, whom he was even imagining as 
sitting in heaven and ruling the world, is his 
own Self. I am He, and He is I. T and 
my Father are One.’ As the Upanishads 
say, ‘Brahmaveda brahmaiva bhavati’ — ^the 
knower of Brahman becomes verily Brahman 
itself. That is salvation according to 
Advaitism. There is no going to any place 
after death. For to one who has become 
one with the Infinite, matter, motion, time, 
and space have none of the meaning w^e 
attach to these concepts. 

But religious salvation has a somewhat 
different meaning to the self-submissive type. 
Like the prisoner w’^ho preferred to go back 
to, his cell when he was given his freedom 
after twenty years of prison life, this type 
finds it dijficult to conceive that man is God 
in his own right. Nearly ninety-nine per 


cent of mankind caimot conceive of, and do 
not desire, perfect freedom. Freedom to 
possess their individualities albeit with vary- 
ing degrees of limitation is all they aspire 
for. So we find there are infinite forms and 
degrees of salvation for such people. 

The one feature that is common to all 
dualistic or pluralistic conceptions of the 
world and God is that there is some one or 
other conceived as a person with or without 
a definite form and superior to man. This 
person is generally credited with all powers 
for doing good and of even doing evil for the 
sake of his especial worshippers. The family 
god, the tribal god, the god of the nation, 
all these are finally transformed into the one 
God of the universe, the creator, sustainer, 
and destroyer, omnipotent, omniscieni. 
omnipresent ; a virtually transcendent Lord, 
in spite of his immanence, through whose 
will the whole world functions. The self 
submissive type likes to conceive the world 
of matter and human souls as separate from 
the Lord and dependent on His mercy oi 
grace. Different religions have, as a result 
of special historical developments, developed 
different conceptions about this God, his 
powers and functions, his special location In 
space, and how he deals with the universe 
of matter and men. Each of such concep- 
tions have been useful and comforting to 
various groups as humanity has developed 
through the ages. But they outlive their 
usefulness also and lose their hold on men 
As Ramaki’ishna said, ‘The coinage of the 
East India Company is not legal tender in 
the reign of Queen Victoria.’ We hope on 
another occasion to deal in more detail with 
the nature and forms of salvation as con- 
ceived by the dualistic religions of the 
world. 



A BACKWARD GLANCE AT BRABtJDDHA BHARATA’S 

FIFTY VOLUMES 

By St. Nihaii Singh 
{Ccmdvded) 


From almost the very start, ‘V’ showed 
conspicuous perspicacity in making selections 
from ancient literature. Those he chose often 
lacked iSiesh. They were, however, rich in 
substance. 

I particularly recall the ‘Lesser Upanishads’ 
that began to appear in the Prabvddha 
Bharata about the time I shifted my journa- 
listic caravan from the United States of 
America to Britain — 1910-11. These were 
‘lesser’ only in the sense that they were not 
so well known — ^particularly to non-Indian 
scholars — as some of the others. The matters 
discussed in them were, nevertheless, of 
fundamental importance and the treatment 
both attractive and convincing. 

The prefatory note to the Paramakamsa 
Upanishad displayed, to any one who had the 
eyes to discern it, the intellectual freedom 
tliat characterized ‘V.’ He would not take 
his cue from foreign savants : but insisted 
upon giving them the cue. 

‘The word Upanishad is formed,’ he wrote, 
of Upa, Ni, Sad, and Kip.^ It means that 
which destroys ignorance by revealing the 
knowledge of the Sripreme Spirit and cutting 
off the bonds of ‘Avidya,’ Avidya, he 
affirmed, was the root of all evil. Not only 
did the Upanishads destroy Avidya, but they 
actively and directly helped ‘us to approach’ 
the Brahman and in time to become absorbed 
in it. 

‘Many European scholars,’ the editor went 
on, ‘explain the word to mean knowledge 
derived from sitting at the feet of the pre- 
ceptor.’ This explanation did not indicate 
the trend, much less the content, of the 
Upanishads, only how they originated. 

I refer to this matter in order to throw a 
spotlight on ‘W intellectual approach. In 

^Prdbuddha Bharata, Vol. XII, No. 1«9, April 1907, 
Pp, 64-65, 
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consonance with the Master’s spirit — and in 
accord with his teachings, the editor avoided 
polemics. He was content to state the case, 
however it bristled with contention. If it 
had more aspects than one, he called atten- 
tion to them all. There his labours were 
done. 

This manner of intellectual approach has 
appealed to me from my early writing days. 
It has always been mine. 

Virajananda displayed wisdom in extracting 
gems from current literature as much as 
from ancient culture. Catholicity of interest, 
too. 

Any one who read, month after month, 
the section of the magazine he called ‘News 
and Miscellanies,’ could not but be impressed 
with the keenness as well as the breadth of 
intellectual perceptions. The items — to use 
the expression in the Shakespearean sense- - 
he published whisked the reader from country 
to country, continent to continent, one realm 
of thought and activity to another. I should 
have liked to have offered some examples: 
but in view of considerations of space, I can 
only ask the reader to rely upon my judge- 
ment, such as it is. 

Of the articles the editor extracted from, 
other periodicals, I must, however, mention 
one. From the pen of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
it appeared a little after she first came in 
contact with me, then settled in the United 
States of America. 

A girl born upon a farm in an out-of-the- 
way comer of that vast country, she had 
launched her literary craft upon the un- 
charted, tumultuous ocean of public favour. 
The very look of it pleased people. They 
were enchanted particularly by the rhythmic 
notes that her oars struck as they braveV 
battled against the waters. 

In an astonishingly short time she received 
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an invitation from the conductor of a chain 
of newspapers — ^Wiiliam Randolph Hearst— 
to send him a poem a day. This she did 
with regularity that constituted a rcord in 
journalism. 

These poems caught the fancy, among 
lakhs of other readers, of a wealthy manufac- 
turer, Robert M. Wilcox. He sought her out 
and married her. To the end of his days it 
was the greatest joy of his life to make life 
pleasant for his Ella so that her genius could 
find the freest — the fullest — expression. 

About the first thing she told me was thal 
she had been a student of ‘your Vivekananda.’ 
He was not exactly my property — ^at least 
not mine exclusively. I nevertheless liked lier 
conjugating us two together. 

In one of the earliest issues edited by 
‘V’ appeared an article that she wrote under 
the arrestingiy fascinating title : ‘What 
“the Happiest Man in the World’^ said to 
me.’ It is too long for me even to sum- 
marize it here, 1, however, quote one 
passage. It displayed the leonine quality in 
the Master — ^the quality that, more than any 
other, enabled him to conquer the West. It 
read : 

Americans place too liigli a value ou money as 'a 
factor in happiness. They need to be taught how small 
a part riches can play in real happiness. They need 
to understand that real happiness is attainable only 
through love of God and humanity. Our fashionable 
clergymen and well-fed pastors and priests, in opulent 
and expensive churches, are not teaching the truth. . . 

Vivekanauda came to us with a message. T do not 
come to convert you to a new belief/ he said. T want 
you to keep your own belief ; I want to make Metho- 
dist a letter Methodist ; the Presbyterian a better 
Presbyterian ; the Unitarian a better Unitarian. I 
wpt to teach you to live the truth, to reveal the light 
within your soul’ He gave the message that strengthened 
the man of business, that caused the frivolous society 
woman^ to pause and think ; that gave the artist new 
aspirations ; that imbued the wife and mother, the 
husband and father, with larger and holier comprehen- 
sion of duty." 

For about four years Virajananda receive^’ 
no small measure of literary support from the 
Devon-born fellow disciple — ^Nivedita. She 
continued to give glimpses of the Master’s 
ways and days, particularly his manner of 
inducting a student from the West into the 
heart of Hinduism. In addition to the 

^Frabuddha Bkarata, Vol XH, 1907 , Pp. 168 - 69 . 


matter that appeared over or under her 
signature, she sent, month by month, 
‘Occasional Notes,’ In these she surveyed 
the inner as well as the outer world, with 
brevity and brilliance that enraptured her 
readers in both hemispheres — ^I among them. 

Only when death stilled her heart that 
almost to the last moment had brimmed 
with enthusiasm, did these contributions 
cease. No one, I doubt, was more saddened 
by her sudden demise than the editor of the 
Pmbuddha Bharata, 

Of the articles that Viirajananda secured 
for publication there was one to which I must 
refer, however hurriedly. It was from the 
pen of an Indian vhom I respected for his 
encyclopaedic knowledge long before he 
visited me in my London home, in 1911. 

Vivekananda’s contemporary, Brajendru 
Nath Seal, gave a picture of the college da.ys 
that was as valuable as it was aftractive 
According to him : 

... He was my senior in age, though I was liis 
senior in the (General Assembly’s) College by one 
year. Undeniably a gifted youth, sociable, free, and 
imconventional in manners, a brilliant conversationalist, 
somewhat bitter and caustic, piercing with tlie sliafts 
of a keen wit the shows and mummeries of the world, 
sitting in the scorner’s chair but hiding, the tenderest 
of hearts under the garb of cynicism, altogether an 
inspired Bohemian but possessing what the Bohemian 
lacks, an iron will; somewhat peremptory and absolute, 
speaking with accents of authority and withal possessing 
a strange power of the eye which could hold the listeners 
in tlirall.*’ 

Brajendra Nath Seal then went on to 
describe ; 

. . the inner man and his struggles — ^thc aturin und 

diang of the soul which expressed itself in his restless 
and Bohemian wanderings. 

It is difiicult for me to restrain myself frorii 
quoting further. SufiOlce it for me to remark 
that he, with that skill which distinguished 
him as a writer, lecturer, and teacher, showed 
how this restlessness and the driving force 
carried his college-mate all over India and 
beyond India and made him exchange this 
world for all the worlds and what lay beyond 
those worlds. 

* # * 

An idea of the intellectual vigour and 
industry that distinguished this editor of the 

^Prahuddha Bhamta, Vol. XVI, No. 174 , p. 14 , 
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Pmbuddha Bharata can be judged from one 
fact. In addition to editing the magazine 
and superintending the activities of the 
Advaita Ashrama, he cheerfully undertook 
the work of collating the Master's word and 
publishing it in. a definitive edition. One 
text was compared with another text and all 
corruption that had entered through the mis- 
takes of reporters or amanuenses was care- 
fully expunged. Any passage that had been 
meant for a particular audience or for the 
moment and therefore was not of permanent 
value was omitted. 

In the early days when Virajananda was, 
in ‘Mother’ Sevier’s eye, still a novice, there 
were intellectual wi angles between the two 
over this editing. ‘ But here the Swamiji U 
attacking this — ’ she would say and name 
the sect that she felt had been manhandled. 

‘No,’ Virajananda would answer. ‘The 
Master never attacked any faith. To him 
all faiths were in the nature of paths, all 
leading towards the Ultimate, some more 
circuitously than others. This he said again 
and again in your country and mine — ^in the 
East as well as the West. 

‘Only with the professors and “teachers” 
of this faith or that was the Swami some- 
times inclined to be impatient. He did not 
like the manner in which the missionaries 
calling themselves Christian carried on their 
work of proselytizing here and the men back 
in America and elsewhere, who traduced him 
in the most shameless manner.’ 

‘Whatever it be, my son,’ she would say, 
‘whatever it be, this passage must not go in*’0 
the “Complete Works.” If it were permitted, it 
would hurt feelings — hurt them unnecessarily 
Besides it does not seem Lo be necessary to 
the exposition of the doctrine that the 
Swamiji is explaining. No one would notice 
the omission, were these words left out.’ 

‘Ah !’ would remark Virajananda, ‘we can- 
not forget that it is the Master’s own living 
word that we are dealing with. We cannot 
|:ake liberties with it.’ 


As a great concession he would sometime? 
soften a word. Peace would prevail — and 
joy. 

After the “Complete Works” had been 
edited and printed, Virajananda took in hand 
the publication of the authoritative biography 
of the Master. This he did by collating and 
editing the manuscripts written by the dis- 
ciples, Eastern and Western.^ While engaged 
in this labour, he kept on with the editing 
of the magazine and the conducting of the 
Advaita Ashrama, doing considerable teaching 
as well as superintending its activities. 

Only because he was a bom organizer and 
a careful manager of his own time and 
energy, could he carry on these labours to a 
successful issue. He managed even to collect 
the materials, labour, and money to give the 
magazine and the press a separate home 
within the Ashrama. He thereby ensured 
peace for both the inmates of the Advaila 
Ashrama and the workers attached to the 
editorial and printing departments of the 
Frahuddha Bharata. 

While the will remained undaunted, the 
flesh proved weak. In the tenth year of his 
editing the magazine his health broke down 
and he had to be relieved of his work and 
given complete rest for a time. No one was 
5 sorrier at this turn of events than ‘Mother’ 
Sevier, who often told people how this ‘boy’ 
of hers had disarmed her misgivings and 
proved his worth through steady, unwearied, 
protracted performance. She was proud of 
him, as were his co-workers of the Order and 
visitors who happened to see him at work in 
the elevated aerie that the great Vivekananda 
had constituted into a sub-slatioii of 0:0* 
dynamic culture. 

*I regret it has nnt been possible for me lo speak of 
these disciples. One among them — ^Frank x\Iexandcr-— 
particularly desers’-ed mention. Born and bred m liu' 
United Stales of America, he came out to Ind a while 
still young, to enter the Ramakrishna Order, and Lo 
devote his days to serving his adopted motherlard. 
His intellectual gifts were prized, as were also his enthu- 
siasm and sweet disposition. 



SOME ENDURING IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD 

By Mrs. Elizabeth Davidson 
In the calm mind. Truth reveals Itself^ 


The crisis through which the world is 
passing challenges us to analyse and revise 
the accepted aims and values of modern 
Western civilization. We have been suddenly 
awakened by the bloodshed and devastation 
of war from the complacency of the last sixty 
years, when the wonders of scientific know- 
ledge and the great expansion of wealth and 
material comfort became a sufficient goal for 
our effort. To women, in particular, the full 
tragedy of this era must reveal itself, with all 
its flinging away of precious human life for 
ends confused and blind — ^for power and 
wealth, which in themselves can only lead lo 
further conflict. Yet so slavishly are we 
bound to the activities we are engaged in, 
that basic and enduring ideals may continxie 
to escape us, and the evils multiply in all 
their horror. With the decline of religion 
and the loosening of family ties, sordid and 
selfish political and economic interests have 
dominated our thinking, leaving most of us 
insensible to our acute need for spiritual 
regeneration, for that individual striving for 
perfection of character which might bring us 
to a better way of life and prevent a i^epeti- 
tion of the annihilating warfare so recently 
ended. 

Western women, with their much- vaunted 
advance toward equality of opportunity, are 
perhaps most confused by the changed status 
which they themselves so passionately soughl . 
Human relationships have been elbowed out 
by economic relationships,' until tender and 
idealistic contacts between men and women 
are being threatened by the machinery of the 
business world. In place of protection and 
dignity within the home, and the clear pur- 
pose of maintaining peace and harmony 
among members of the family, the minds and 
muscles of the women of today are being 
taxed in feverish competition with theii* hus- 
bands, brothers, and fathers. In the 


process of obliterating the handicaps women 
faced in former times, have vanished also the 
treasures of their special contributions 
society. 

Against this background of chaos in modern 
aspiration, there stands out before us the 
great and gentle personality of Sri Sarada 
Devi, an Indian woman, known lovingly as 
the ‘ Holy Mother,’ whose influence may 
well turn our minds to those more permanent 
values which have hitherto lifted women 
above the noise and battle of the world, both 
at home and in devoted service to their com- 
munity. To discuss the life and personality 
of Sri Sarada Devi, we must first attempt to 
understand something of the difference be- 
tween the environment that nurtured her 
special gifts and our present Western 
civilization. 

India has maintained an unbroken cultural 
tradition for thousands of years; a cultural 
tradition that has registered both rise and fall, 
but never lost its essential qualities. The 
emphasis at all times has been on things of 
the spirit, as being more fundamental and 
enduring than those of worldly enjoyment. 
It never became an inhibited or barren way 
of life, for India has tasted lavishly of nature's 
wealth and variety. But in the very com- 
plexity of her abundance, a central theme of 
austere simplicity as exemplified in the life 
of the Brahmin, and of renunciation as prac- 
tised by the all-renouncing monk, has been 
evolved and treasured — a keynote to guide 
the human mind and heart through the maze 
of experience and suffering which constitute 
the life of the world. Thus while the West 
has chosen the way of comfort rather than 
that of dedication, power rather than peace, 
Indian tradition clings lo the precious virtues 
associated in all cultures with religion. The 
virtues of Hinduism are almost identical with 
those found in Christian and Plalonie 
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ideologies — virtues which still attract us in 
the midst of our confused actions; for they 
are the best in our heritage also, and though 
neglected, have not yet been obliterate!. 
But in India the virtues embodied in the 
religious life are atill accepted as basic to 
human progress. 

The goal of Hindu society is spiritual ; fo? 
centuries society has been organized to 
hasten the spiritual evolution of its members. 
All actions have been evaluated in their 
relationship to religious principles. Although 
wars were fought within the natural bound- 
aries of India, the predatory wars that fill 
the pages of Western history books have 
never been tolerated by Indian leaders. The 
caste system, the inability of widows to 
remarry, and other characteristic features of 
Indian society, were parts of spiritual disci- 
pline. Consciously and consistently, the 
Hindus have marked out for themselves an 
approach to life that helps them reach the 
heights of religious experience. And the 
essence of their religious ideal, as taught in 
the Vedas, is freedom: freedom from the 
bondage of the mind and the senses, without 
which no abiding peace is possible. Against 
the Western ideal of dynamic self-expression 
in the material world stands the Indian ideal 
of dynamic renunciation of unworthy 
cravings — the willingness to sacrifice the 
smaller for the greater end. And to them 
the greater end is precisely the emancipation 
of spirit from matter. Discrimination and 
renunciation are the methods to attain 
emancipation. The disciplines leading to 
freedom have always been varied, suited to 
differences of temperament, environment, 
and time; but the objective is constant. 

The ancient Indian epics of the Maha- 
bkamta and Ramayarui, and other classical 
tales replete with stories of self-sacrifice, 
continue as of old to exert a beneficial 
influence on the minds of boys and girls 
throughout India. The very fact that 
literacy is limited has helped to preserve the 
ideals of the epic literature in the life of the 
village, where morals and emotions have 
remained stable and society highly conserva- 


tive. In such a society family traditions 
have been carefully maintained, and the 
continuous stream of religious pursuit still 
produces examples of saintliness as a living 
force. 

When Swami Vivekananda, the eloquent 
Hindu patriot and apostle, came to America 
to attend the Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago in 1893, he brought with him the 
spiritual treasure of modem India as well 
that of the ancient Vedas, He brought not 
only his own deep experience, but also the 
remarkable personalities of his God-inspired 
teachers, Sri Ramakrishna and his wife, Sri 
Sarada Devi, wiho, in her marriage to Sri 
Ramakrishna, had dedicated herself to the 
spiritual life without any trace of worldly 
desire. If Sri Ramakrishna’s unique realiza- 
tion of God’s immediacy and universality has 
rekindled in many Western hearts a living 
faith in the divinity permeating the universe 
as Intelligence and Consciousness, it is to Sri 
Sarada Devi that we must turn to find in 
our daily life the prerequisites for spiritual 
experience. 

Sri Sarada Devi was born in 185S in 
Jayarambati, a rural village of Bengal, where 
she was brought up with loving care by her 
parents. The villagers respected and admired 
the Mukherji family in spite of their poverty, 
for they were Brahmins and adhered to the 
high traditions of their caste, leading a life 
of piety and self-control, and sharing without 
stint whatever they had with those whose 
need was greater than their own. From her 
earliest childhood, Sarada devoted herself to 
the service of her parents and the care of her 
brothers, finding joy in the religious ideals 
and duties of her home. Unselfishness and 
simplicity, truthfulness and purity, combined 
with the innate dignity that characterized her 
later years, were the spontaneous expressions 
of her deep spiritual nature. 

When the little girl had reached the age 
of five,-her parents agreed to her marriage to 
Sri Ramakrishna, who at that time was a 
young priest of twenty-three, employed in a 
temple near Calcutta. Sri Ramakrishna had 
been visiting his native village of Kamar- 
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pukur, not many miles from Jayarambati, 
when the marriage was arranged by his 
mother and elder brother. For the loui 
previous years, while serving the goddess 
Kali at Dakshineswar, he had passed through 
a veritable storm of spiritual yearning and 
ecstasy, which left him indijBFerent toi ail 
worldly matters. His mother hoped to divert 
his mind from over-zealous devotion to God 
by laying upon him the new responsibility of 
caring for the little bride. But their marriage 
was not to be consummated on the ordinary 
physical level, binding them to house and 
property, to passion and selfishness. For 
them, marriage was to be a path of greater 
spiritual unfoldment, of all-inclusive love and 
understanding. Sri Ramakrishna returned to 
the quest of his Divine Mother Kali; and 
while Sarada Devi remained with her parents, 
growing into womanhood, he passed through 
twelve long years of religious practice and 
realization, until he attained the exalted and 
ineffable Bliss of God, the highest and most 
universal spiritual consciousness. 

At the culmination of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
search for God, Sarada Devi came to 
Dakshineswar, in 1872, eager to serve her 
husband and to learn from, him the high 
ideals for which he stood. And he accepted 
his duty toward his eighteen-ycar-old wife 
wholeheartedly, giving her careful and loving 
instruction in the minutest details of her 
daily life as well as in the loftiest realizations 
of the spirit. During her first visit to 
Dakshineswar, Sarada Devi lived for a time 
in the same room with her husband ; but his 
mind was so intensely absorbed in God that 
she spent many a sleepless night watching him 
as he remained motionless in spiritual ecstasy, 
or listening to him talk on the most abstruse 
subjects. Finally it was decided that she 
should sleep with Sri Ramakrishna’s mother 
in a small building close by, the upper storey 
of which was used morning and evening by 
the temple musicians* 

Though she occasionally visited her parental 
home, Sarada Devi spent most of the next 
thirteen years at the 'temple garden with Sri 
Ramakrishna, At this time the spiritual 


inclinations of her childhood, strengthened by 
hours of meditation, developed into mature 
inner illumination, into unselfish love and 
wisdom. Day after day she would watch, 
from the seclusion of her tiny room, the 
ecstatic moods of her God-intoxicated hus- 
band as he gave instructions to his disciples. 
And at night time, after their departure, shc- 
would bring him the meal that she had 
lovingly prepared for him in the same small 
room in which she slept. Thus, under the 
greatest difficulties and with surpassing 
modesty and self-forgetfulness, the Holy 
Mother, as she came to be called, served her 
husband, finding in this very service her 
highest blessing. In later years she would 
often speak of her joy in Sri Ramakrishna's 
company, saying : T then felt as if a pitcher 
of bliss was kept in my heart,* T was 
married to a husband who . . . not even once 
spoke an unkind word to me or wounded my 
feelings.*' And of her Sri Ramakrishna said: 
‘She is the incarnation of Saraswati (the 
goddess of Wisdom) . She is born to bestow 
knowledge on others.* 

The Holy Mother became the recipient of 
the fullest measure of Sri Ramakrishna*s 
realizations. So complete was her devotion 
that no trace of ego remained in her; thus 
in the simple performance of her duties, and 
in her eager response to Sri Ramakrishna*s 
guidance, the inner world unfolded its vistas 
of Infinity, Universality, and Eternity before 
her. And Sri Ramakrishna, who had loag 
before this attained the heights of non * 
dualistic Vedanta, found in his wife the mani- 
festation of the same divinity and motherhood 
which he had first discovered in his im- 
passioned worship of the mother-goddess. 
Kali, 

In the fall of 1885, Sri Ramakrishna's 
health suddenly broke down. The doctors 
declared that he was suffering from cancer of 
the throat. The ailment aggravated on 
account of his ceaseless conversation and 
ecstasy, and he was advised to live nearer 
Calcutta for more efficient medical treatment. 
His young disciples undertook the arduous 
task of nursing their beloved Master through 
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the ten long months of illness and pain that 
awaited him. The Holy Mother followed 
Sri Ramakrishna, first to the small house at 
Syampukur, and later to the Cossipore 
garden-house. Her new quarters were even 
more cramped than those at Dakshineswar ; 
nevertheless she devoted herself cheerfully 
and unobtrusively to cooking for the entire 
household, as well as to preparing the patient's 
special diet, herself finding little time for 
sleep or rest. Toward the end, at Cossipore, 
the Master instructed his disciples more 
intensively than ever in the essentials of God- 
realization, universal love, renunciation, and 
service. At this time was laid the foundation 
of the monastic Order of Ramakrishna which 
was to perpetuate his message, and whose 
members were soon to turn, to the Holv 
Mother for guidance and encouragement. 
The shock of Sri Ramakrishna’s final passing 
impressed upon her anew the transitoriness 
of life, and made her take refuge in the 
sanctuary of her heart, where alone she could 
find, enshrined for all time, the spiritual 
presence of the Master. 

That the Holy Mother had rare insight 
into the special qualities of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
spiritual experiences may be gathered both 
from her personal influence on his devotees 
and from her words. One day, in later years, 
a disciple said to her : ‘Mother, what a 
unique thing our Master gave the wo^rld I 
He has established the harmony of all reli 
gions.’ To this the Holy Mother replied: 
‘My child, what you say about the harmony 
of religions is true. But it never seemed to 
me that he practised the different religions 
with any definite motive of preaching the 
harmony of religions. Day and night he 
remained overwhelmed with the ecstatic 
thought of God. He enjoyed the sport of 
the Divine by practising spiritual disciplines, 
following the paths of the Vaishnavas. 
Christians, Mussalmans, and the rest. But 
it seems to me, my child, that the special 
feature of the Master’s life is his renunciation. 
Has any one ever seen such natural renuncia- 
tion?’ As she said to another, renunciation 
was his ornament; for Sri Ramakrishna had 


completely discarded from his mind all such 
limited perceptions as sex, caste, creed, wealth, 
honour, and egoism. And in place of the 
narrow consciousness of the ordinary man, he 
had gained, through renunciation, conscious- 
ness of the whole universe, sympathy and 
understanding for aU phases of human 
growth. 

After several years of pilgrimage and 
intense prayer, the Holy Mother assumed the 
new duties that awaited her. With the 
responsiveness of her motherly heart, she 
took upon herself the special task of bringing 
up a baby niece, the daughter of an almost 
insane sister-in-law. The child was sickly, 
rebellious, and moody ; but the Holy 
Mother’s patience knew no limit. In place 
of expressing annoyance during many trying 
situations, her sweetness and gentleness re- 
mained unshaken by the child’s demands. 

The young disciples of Sri Ramakrishna had 
established their monastery on the Ganges, 
near Calcutta. Though the Holy Mother 
had spent all her life in the greatest seclusion, 
she permitted the young monks and aspirants 
for the spiritual life to come to her un- 
hindered, with their eager questioning, and 
yearning for guidance. Without any trace 
of embarrassment, she would direct them in 
simple, homely conversations to follow dis- 
ciplines suited to their various needs. She 
would often cook for them herself, and showed 
the greatest joy in feeding those who came 
from distant places to consult her. Her 
influence on all who met her was tremendous ; 
for goodness and purity were spontaneous 
and natural to her, as was her constant 
awareness of God’s presence. With even the 
humblest seeker after Truth, she would share 
these gifts of the spirit by a mere word or 
glance. 

Sarada Devi’s personality represents 
womanhood at its highest. In her warm and 
human simplicity can be found the corrective 
for our confused and maladjusted thinking. 
From childhood, her soul searched humbly 
for the highest experiences — ^for love of God, 
who, when worshipped with devotion in 
either His personal or impersonal aspect, 
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represents the totality of human virtue and 
blessedness, and infinitely more than these. 
Completely free from desire for physical 
enjoyment and excitement, from attachment 
to material possessions, power or praise, the 
Holy Mother retained the poise and dignity 
of inner certitude, accepting the duties that 
fell to her lot as the materials for her own 
spiritual unfoldment. No difficulties were too 
great for her, nothing could cloud her under- 
standing; for her calmness was that of love 
and detachment — ^love for her ideals, for Sri 
Ramakrishna, for humanity — and detachment 
from selfish preoccupations, from any desire 
for worldly pleasure. Happiness and peace 
came to her from within, from the pure 
enlightenment of her heart and mind. 

It may at first appear as though the 
example of Sri Ramakrishna and Sarada Devi 
is too far above the usual relationship of man 
and woman to influence us directly. But 
this is not the case. The absurdity of 
selfishness, competition, jealousy, and anger, 
so common to modern life, becomes clear to 
us when contrasted with the higher motives 
impelling these great souls. Our attention 
in the West is primarily focused on things of 
the senses, on the tangible material aspects 
of life. Hence women spend much time 
making themselves physically attractive, a 
level at which it is easy to gain applause 
Nor is there any lack of desire among women 
to share the special intellectual predilections 
of their friends and husbands. But there is 
almost a total unawareness today, among men 
and women alike, of the power and charm of 
a cultivated spiritual womanhood. And 
that this spiritual culture is possible in the 


simple setting of home and family the life of 
the Holy Mother abundantly proves. 

The solution of most problems cannot be 
found until an effort is made to rise above 
them to a new point of view. The com- 
panionship of Sri Ramakrishna and the Holy 
Mother as a revelation of the highest relation- 
ship between man and woman has a profound 
bearing on the limited ideals of our genera- 
tion and culture. We, too, in the West, may- 
look back to a St. Francis and St. Claire as 
wondrous figures in history ; but the memory 
of their spiritual comradeship has been for- 
gotten, along with many other noble tradi- 
tions of the past, in the too hasty and 
sceptical modem approach to life. At best 
we can refer to comradeship on the level of 
intellect, to a Pierre and an Eve Curie, and 
to numbers of men and women who Imdge 
together the roads of scientific research, of 
artistic or literary creativity. But theirs 
can hardly be compared with the radiance 
of spirit reflected in the lives of Sri Rama- 
krishna and the Holy Mother. 

Perhaps the ultimate bane of our times 
lies in the endless criticism we direct at all 
things outside ourselves, as well as in 
emphasizing conflicts of interest everywhere. 
Here, too, Sarada Devi has a message for 
us. On the day of her death in her sixty- 
seventh year, as life was fast ebbing away, 
she gazed tenderly at a young disciple and 
spoke her last recorded words : ‘But let me 
tell you one thing — ^if you want peace of imnd, 
do not find fault with others. Rather sei‘ 
your own faults. Leam to make the whole 
world your own. No one is a stranger, my 
child ; this whole world is your very own !’ 


Rama and Sita are the ideals of the Indian nation. All children, especially girls, wor- 
ship Sita. The height of a womanl’s ambition is to be like Sita, the pure, the devoted, 
the all-suffering ! When you study these characters, you can at once find out how 
different is the ideal in L^diairom-tk^^ West, Sita is the name in India for every- 
thing that is good,v^ure.%s^H^‘%dii£^.6i^^ that in woman we call womanly. She is 
the very type ^ fnidian wbma^ all the Indian ideals of a perfected woman 

have grown ouf"' of that one life of SiU ; VSdjjiere she stands these thousands of years, 
commanding tlj(e wprship of every man, and child, throughout the length and 

breath of the land lof Arvavarta. — SwAMi Vivbkanaisfi>a 
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The AEsrHETic Factor themselves without reference to a Divinity. 


In the Vedas each vision of the Divinity 
carries an aesthetic vaiue : for it is a vision 
of beauty and splendour. As a religious 
attitude it is what the Bhagavad Gita calls 
* Vibhuti Yogo ’ — ^the path of splendour. 
The typical form of the splendour is light 
(Jyoti, Bhargas) and in the more abstract 
sense, glory (Mahiman), greatness (Mahas) 
as well as loveliness (Sri), beauty (Vapus), 
wonder (Shravas, etc. According to this 
outlook, the Divinity is Deva, ‘the shining 
one’' or ‘the glorious one.’ Thus the con- 
ception of Divinity becomes primarily a 
generic idea, and secondarily the idea of an 
individual deity. Hence there is no ess^- 
iial contradiction in identifying one specific 
deity with another, so long as the generic 
idea remains constant. 

The ETHiCALf Factor 

The Vedic deity embodies the ethical value 
as much as the aesthetic. There are two 
basic terms in the Vedas indicating their 
ethical value — Satya (truth) and Rita 
(eternal order, discipline of eternal law, 
goodness). It may be said that there can 
be no god or goddess in the Vedas who does 
not represent the conceptions of Satya 
(truth) and Rita (eternal order). 

God is Satya Dharman, ‘ one for whom 
truth is the law of Being,’ Satya Sava, ‘ one 
for whom truth is the source of power,’ Satya- 
isya Simu, ‘ son of truth,’ and so on ; ahd 
finally He is ‘the truth’ — Satyam or in the 
metaphysical sense, Sat, reality. Similarly 
God is Ritavan, upholder of eternal order, 
and goddess Ritavari, protectress of eternal 
law, and a deity is, in the abstract, Ritam — 
ftemal order^ truth. 

This takes theism to some fundamentals 
which can be contemplated as ends in 


Hence Vedic theism is based on an elemen- 
tary moral standard which, as in the case of 
Buddhism, may be upheld in a non-theistic 
way too. So in India it is not the atheist 
who is really objectionable, but the person 
who repudiates moral law (Dharma). The 
earth, according to the Vedas, is upheld not 
by the will of a God, but by truth (Satya) ^ 
of which God is the supreme exponent. 
Similarly the Veda says that God reveals 
Himself through Rita (ordei;, truth) 

God is supreme because He represents not 
only the beauty and splendour of Nature 
but also all virtue, all goodness, all nobility 
in man and woman at its highest. (This is 
another form of Vibhuti Yoga) . So, in the 
Vedic prayers, there are descriptive terms 
for the Divinity which are in the superlative 
form, though the deities named are different. 
Thus, whether in one name or another, 
the Divinity in the Vedas has been spoken 
of as the supreme poet (hZavitama), the 
supreme hero (Viratama), as the supremely 
beneficent (Shantama) , etc. ; similarly as the 
supreme father (Pitritama), the supreme 
mother (Matritama), and so on. Now, to 
an intellectual man, the superlative can 
imply only one individual; hence when two 
deities are described by the same superlative, 
the implication is that they are the same. 
For example, wfhen Agni and Brahmanas- 
pati are both spoken of as Vipratama, the 
supreme sage, then, as the superlative ad- 
jective indicates one person, so Agni and 
Brahmanaspati are one divine Being, by 
implication. 

The Metaphysical Factor : One Essence 
The Oneness of the Divine, implied 
xthrough the psychological and ethical factors, 

^ Rig Veda , X. 86.1. 

* ihid . Vm. 100, 4i. 
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is also presented in the Veda as a definite 
metaphysical proposition. It is clearly stat- 
ed that ‘the One Being the sages contem- 
plate in many ways’ — ^Ekam shantam 
bahudha kalpayanti (Rig Veda, X. 114.5). 
Sometimes it is said that all gods are one in 
Indra (e.g., Rig Veda, III. 54.17) or in Agni 
(Rig Veda, 11. 1); and sometimes one God 
is described as All-God (Vishva Deva) . The 
following well-known verse sets down the 
henotheistic principle in clear language: 

They speaJk of Indra, Mitra, Varuua, Agni; and 
there are the divine Suparna and Garutnaat. The 
One Being the wise call by many names (Ekam sad! 
vipra bahudha vadanti) as Agni, Yama, Matarishvan, 
(Rig Veda, I. 164.46). 

But here, as a close observation will show, 
the conception of the Divine becomes meta- 
physical, because the Divinity is spoken of 
in the neuter as One Bemg (Ekam sat). 
This method is not casual; it has been fre- 
quently used in the Vedas and is, in fact, 
the metaphysical foundation of Vedic 
theism. The idea does not occur only in 
the first and tenth cycles of the Rig Veda 
(supposed to be later) but elsewhere too. 
The following occurs in Rig Veda, III. 54.8. 
‘ One All (Vishvam ekam) is Lord of the 
moving and the steady, of what walks, what 
flies — ^this multiform creation.’ Here ‘all’ is 
in the neuter. In the ‘Creation Hymn’ it 
is said that ‘the One breathed, airless by self- 
impulse’ (Rig Veda, X. 129.2) , in which the 
same term, One (Ekam), in the neuter, 
occurs. 

Here we come to a doctrine not of one- 
ness of the type of being called God who 
lives in a particular place, but of one divine 
substance understood metaphysically, which 
pervades all. That this metaphysical des- 
cription in the neuter singular and the poeti- 
cal description in masculine and feminine, in 
dual and plural, do not contradict each other 
is clearly indicated in the Vedas. Hence 
this Vedic theism is not even simple heno- 
theism but something far more subtle and 
abstruse— far more sophisticated than any 
primitive idea or even modern civilized 
notion has been. For example, in a verse 
in the Yajur Veda^ in which Tad (That) 


implies the divine Being, it is said : 

Agni is That, Aditya is Tliat, Vayu is That, Chandra 
ir,as is That, Light is That, Brahman is That Apah 
(waters) are Those, Prajapati is He. (32.1). 

Here not only is ‘That’ predicated to mas- 
culine deities like Agni, Aditya, and so on, 
but to Apah, the deity in plural, too. And 
‘That’ is made synonymous with ‘Those’ 
and ‘He’. In other words it is indicated that 
‘ That,’ ‘ Those,’ and ‘ He ’ are the same. 
One of the Upanishads tries to improve the 
grammar by reading ‘Apas (waters) are 
That, Prajapati is That’ (Shveta, Vf. 
VIIL 27). 

In another Yajur Veda verse (32.8) the 
Divinity is spoken of in the neuter as Tat 
sat (That Being) in the first line, and as the 
Lord (Vibhu) in the masculine in the second. 
Here is the Advaitic theism of the Vedas. 
The unity of God does not mean that there 
is only one individual in the species called 
God, but that the Divinity is supreme and 
all-pervading and all reality becomes unified 
in Him, Yatra vishvam bhavatyekanidam 
— Tn whom all find one nest* (Yajur Veda, 
32.8) . This Advaita includes monotheism in 
the simple philosophical sense ; as for example, 
the Sama Veda says — 

Come» ye all, with yoaiii spiritual, might (Ojas), 
together to the Lord of glory (Div), the only One, 
who, indeed, is the Guest of men; He is the first; to 
Him who desires us, all pathways turn : He is in truth, 
the only One. (Scuma Veda, 372). 

The Atharva Veda (XIII) puts the idea 
arithmetically, 

To^ him who knows this God simply as One 

Neither second nor third nor fointh is He called ; 

(Nor fifth nor sixth nor seventh etc.) 

He oversees all— what breathes and what breiiihes not, 

To Him goes the conquering power. 

But the idea takes a more comprehensive 
turn with what follows — 

He is the One, the One alone, 

In Him all deities become One alone. 

Here philosophical monotheism develops 
into hcnotheism. Monotheism understands 
Onie God; One ruling over all; but beyond 
it lies the conception of henotheism — of the 
One in many, and the many in the One : 
this is Vedic Advaita. 

Philosophers, by the application of logic, 
may try to reduce the proposition to simple 
monism — ^that the One is real and the many 
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unreal ; but the Vedic Advaita is much more 
ihan monism ; it lies beyond the logic of 
monism. It takes its stand on a mystical 
experience in which the One Is real and the 
many too are real ; and the many find their 
unity in the One. 

Those who accept mysticism can alone 
penetrate into the conception of the One in 
the many— as in the following: 

Aditi is tlie sky, Aditi the mid-region, 

Aditi the mother, the father, the son, 

Aditi all deities, the five-classed men, 

Aditi is all that is bom, all that will be born. 

{Rig Fedo, I. 89.10)_. 

Here is a conception that goes beyond time 
and space. In the following the logical sense 
of quantity is superseded : 

And both tlie seas are in Vanma’s loins 

And He lies in tliis small drop of water. 

{Atharva Veda, IV. 16.3). 

The all-pervasiveness of the One is poeti- 
cally conceived not only in the cosmic world 
but also in the world of man. The following 
is addressed to Brahman, the neuter term 
for the Divinity: 

Thou art man, Thou art woman. Thou art the boy, 

Thou the maiden: 

Thou art the old man tottering with the staff; 

Thou existest on all sides. 

{Atharva Veda, X. 8.27) . 

The Veda has not, to any the least extent, 
ignored the individual vision of the Divine 
— ^whether in the masculine or the feminine 
or the neuter; whether in the singular, the 
dual, or the plural. Hence it has maintain- 
ed the poetrj/ of particular experiences, 
Agni is the One existence — ^Ekam— but he 
is contemplated in the masculine; so Ushas, 
though one (Ekam), is contemplated in the 
feminine as in the following: 

One (Ekah : mas.) is Agni kindled in many a place ; 
One (Ekah: mas.) is Surya shining over all. 

One (Eka : fem.) is Ufshas illumining all this. 
That which is One (Ekam: neuter) has become This 
All (Sarvam : neuter) . 

{Rig Veda, VTII. 58.2). 

This is the way of poetry and of mysticism. 
The theism of it is only the intellectual inter- 
pretation. We call it henotheism in the 
absence of a better name available in English. 

The Eittjalistic Factor : One Single Rite 

The Vedic ritual (Yajna) is in keeping with 
its henotheistic character. Unlike the 


polytheistic or fetishistic ritual, it is one 
uniform ceremonial without reference to the 
deity worshipped. Whatever the deity wor- 
shipped, the Titual is the same. The same 
oblation or libation is offered, though, in the 
accompanying prayer, one or many gods 
may be mentioned. 

One important difference from the ritualis- 
tic point of view between Vedic henotheism 
and polytheism is this : that henotheism has 
made poetry and music alone its media of 
expression;^ whereas, polytheism has used 
plastic arts including sculpture. Sculpture 
so thoroughly particularizes a deity that the 
logical anomaly of identifying one deity with 
another becomes a formidable difficulty here. 
For example, the masculine Agni and Surya 
and the feminine Ushas are spoken of as 
Ekam — One, in the neuter. In visual arts 
such identification cannot be effected. 
Hence Vedic henotheism, inasmuch as it 
substitutes one deity for another and identi- 
fies all deities with One essence (in the 
neuter gender) cannot possibly fix the deities 
into definite plastic forms. 

Vedic deities are visions, but formless. 
They have received embodiment only in the 
poetry of the Vedas. When we read of 
Ushas — ‘the daughter of the sky,” ‘like the 
bride decked by her mother,” the last thing 
we should do is to imagine the female figure 
of a deity concealed somewhere in the sky, 
who appears on occasions to mortals whom 
she favours. This is polytheism and this 
is where Vedic Advaita or henotheism differs 
from polytheism."* 

* cf. Rig Veda, X. 71.11 : *One plies his task by 
reciting the verses, one sings the sacred hymn in 
Sakvari measures.’ 

One, the man of wisdom speaks of the knowledge 
of the existing things; and one lays down the rnles 
of Yajna. 

Here fonr methods of religious practice are mentioned : 
recitation, singing, the path of knowledge and Yajna. 

* Some of the images in Vedic poetry are not 
capable of being reduced to difimte forms. For example, 
of the famous description of Purusha — ^the Cosnuc 
Person — ^as ’thousand-headed, thousand-eyed, thousand- 
footed* is not the description of a figure: because, for 
one thing, the Vedas do not entertain the grotesque 
— all gods are beautiful; for another the super-subtle 
Vedic poet should not be supposed to be ima^ning 
an equal number of heads and eyes. (The emenda- 
tion of Athmva Veda here chan^g ’thousand-headed* 
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The Social Factob 

The social grouping of the Veda is in ac- 
cordance with its principle of unity in diver- 
sity. It recognizes the division of society 
into four types — the man of knowledge and 
religion (Brahmin), the man of poliLics and 
warfare (Kshatriya), the man of trade and 
industry (Vaishya), and the working man 
(Shudra); but it says that all of them are 
limbs of the Cosmic Being: that they are 
respectively the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet 
of Purusha, This means, in philosophical 
language, that the Shudra, the Vaishya, the 
Kshatriya, and the Brahmin, though separat- 
ed by quality and occupation, are the same 
in spirit. This is another instance of the 
many in One. It is social Advaita. 

Equally interesting is the social applica- 
tion of the principle of Vedic henotheism in 
respect of members of other religions. The 
hymn to the earth in the Aiharva Veda 
recognizes the variety of men and creeds on 
the earth : Janam bibhriti bahudha viva- 
chasam nanadharmanam prithvi yathauka- 
sam — ‘The earth that bears people speaking 
varied language, with various religious rites 
(Dharma) according to the places of abode’ 
{Atharva Veda, XII. IA5 ) . 

We find the antithesis between Arya and 
Dasa or Dasyu in the Vedas : but the anti- 
thesis is stated as one between enlighten- 
ment and ignolrance, goodness and wic“ked- 
ness, lawful life and lawlessness. The Veda, 
unlike Buddhism, preaches open battle against 
all forces of evil. Indra, the supreme being, 
is also supreme as a fighter against evil — ^he 
is described as Vritrahantama, the supreme 
among killers of Vritra, the power of dark- 
ness. But no question of the ‘infidel’ is 
raised by the idea. On the other hand, it 

into *thoiisaiid-handed’ was Tinnecessaiy ; because the 
Rig Veda did not conceive a form. 

Similarly, the description of Indi*a as botli father 
and mother can lead in tlie case of sculpture to only 
an artistic freak like ^Ardhanarishvara* which will be 
repugnant to the Vedic spirit. Similarly the sculptural 
representation of the Vedic symbol for the ultimate — 
Suparna— the beautiful-winged (bird) —will destroy its 
poetiy and philosophy and leave in its place mere 
totemism ! Similar wiU be the case with descriptions 
of the Bivinity as Vrisha— the bull, or Varaha—the 
boar: terms that indicate nobility and greatness. 


is stated that the enemy, whether our kin or 
a foreigner, should be valiantly opposed 
(Rig Veda, VI. 75.19). The evil-doer from 
Ihe ranks of the forward-marching people 
must be eliminated (Rig Veda, X 53.9). 
It is also said that God is the God of Dasa 
as well as of Arya — ^Yasyayam vishva arya 
dasah shevadhipa arih — ‘Lord God of glory 
is He to whom both Arya and Dasa belong.’ 
(Rig Veda, VIII. 51.1) . There is a prayer 
for the forgiveness of sins against the foreigner 
(Rig Veda, V. 85.7) . 

The Atharva Veda says God is of the 
foreigner (Videshya) as much as of dur own 
land (Samdeshya) (IV. 16.8). 

So the principle of unity in diversity covers 
all human relations. 

There are Mantras which extend this prin- 
ciple to all living beings (Sarvani Bhutani) 
(Yajur Veda, 36.18) till at last we come to 
a grand conception of universal peace and 
serenity — ^the harmony with Natoe (Saiwam 
Shantih) (Yajur Veda, 36. 17). 

Thus it will be found that Vedic henotheism 
or Advaitic theism is not a casual creed ; it 
is comprehensive in its application to life. 
People worshipped deities of their own. Poly- 
theism synthesized them into a pluralistic 
pantheon in which every deity was recogniz- 
ed as divine, with of course qualitative differ- 
ences. So Homan polytheism absorbed 
Greek and Egyptian gods within its religious 
creed. Hindu polytheism absorbed different 
kinds of gods and goddesses of different 
sects and tribes. But something different and 
.subtler and grander had been done ages 
before them by Vedic Aryans. The^ accepted 
all the different deities that were worshipped, 
hut synthesized them as manifestations of 
One Divinity^ so that any one of them could 
be identified with any other or all the rest. 
Only a mind of the highest subtlety and 
accustomed to the mystical apprehension of 
reality could be conceived to be capable of 
this. In the following verses (out of many) 
which occur in the beginning of the second 
cycle of Rig Veda, an ideal of religious syn- 
thesis was set up, which only the greatest 
saints and sages of the world in the long 
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after-ages have been able to grasp. The poet 
worships the deity Agni, but he finds that 
there are other deities, male and female, like 
Indra, Varuna, and so on, which other sages 
have worshipped. He says: 

Thou, 0 Ajmi! art Indra, the Hero of heroes. 

Thou art Vishnu of the mighty stride, adorable. 

Thou, 0 Brahmaiiaspati, art Brahman who knows 

power; 

Thou, O Sustainer, lendest us with ’wnsdom. (3) 
Thou, O Agni, art King Varuua whose laws stand fa&t ; 
Thou Mitra, wonder-worker, art adorable; 

Thou art Aryaman, Lord of heroes, encircling all; 

0 Thou God ! Thou liberal Ansho m the synod. (4) 
Thou, God Agni, art Aditi to the offerer of oblation; 
Thou, Hotra Bharati, art glorified by the song; 

For conferring power, Thou art the hundred- 

wintered Ila; 

Thou, Lord of wealth, art "^'ritra-slayer and 

Sarasvati (11) 
{Rig Veda, II. 1). 

Some Orientalists have field the opinion 
that in the Vedas there is really nothing like 
lienotheism ; that is simply polytheism ; 
only, owing to the peculiar primitive menta- 
lity of the worshipper, every deity is flattered 
as the Supreme Deity. But the term heno- 
theism should not imply merely the des- 
cription of every deity as the Supreme Deity, 
it must also account for the identification, 
of one deity with another, or of one deity 
with all the rest as in the above-quoted 
passage; or of one deity or all deities with 
the abstract divine essence, in the neuter 
form. ' Is there anything like this in poly- 
theism/? Can you speak of Apollo as 
Hemes, or of Hera as Athene, or of Apollo 
as Zeus, Hermes, Hera, and Athene ? Never 
has polytheism, ancient or modern, spoken 
in the manner of the Veda, of the One in the 
Many and the Many in the One. 

Henotheism in Post-vedic Ages 

The henotheistic cult, though a speciality 
of the Vedas, is found in later ages tob. 
For example, we find a number of medieval 
sages in India preaching this idea in their 
own way : that God is one, though called by 
different people in different ways. Ordi- 
narily, it is toleration of other people*s gods. 
But the Vedic sage’s attitude is not simply 
one of toleration, but of acc)ept^,nce ; and 
it is not only the acceptance of another’s 
God with the hospitality of polytheism, but 


acceptance of all gods imagined by all other 
sages as identical with one’s own — ^the one 
Deity without a second. 

We read about Sri Bamakrishna that 
part of his religious experience was the con- 
templation of the Divinity according to the 
conception to different sects and religions. 
Here we find, in our times, a religious pheno- 
menon of the same type as Vedic henotheism: 
of contemplating the Divine not only in 
terms of one’s own God but of everybody 
eise’s God. 

Thus henotheism, in its Vedic sense, is not 
a simple religious theory, but part of a deep 
spiritual experience. 

The working of the henotheistic principle 
is found in the synthetic part of the Avatar 
theory : that all Avatars are incarnations of 
the same deity. The result of this is the 
resolution of age-long sectarian differences. 
Rama and Parashurama were Kshatriya and 
Brahmin heroes in opposition; but in the 
melting-pot of Avatar theology both are in- 
carnations of Vishnu. Even Buddha, the 
rebel against Brahminism, became, by this 
process, an Avatar, and hence the conflict of 
ages was attempted to be composed not by 
simple toleration but by acceptance. This 
is the way — ^though a popular way — of heno- 
theism or Advaitic theism. 

The success of henotheism as a religious 
cult will depend on the fulfilmenit of the 
essential conditions including the principles 
enumerated above : (1) that the worshipper 
must bring a pure, prayerful mind ; (2) ^hat 
Y^hatever deity he entertains should be con- 
ceived in terms of truth, goodness, and 
beauty; (3) that the metaphysical basis of 
unity in diversity should be securely establish- 
ed; (4) that the ritual should be in keeping 
with the idea of unity ; and (5) that the 
unity should not remain a mere abstract idea 
but must find a concrete form in terms of 
social life, both internal and international. 
Henotheism, therefore, can apply only to 
highly cultured concepts of religion. 

.Conclusion 

From our examination of the different 
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religious concepts regarding the Divinity we 
come to the conclusion that there are different 
attitudes that one religion could take up in 
arespect of another. One is that of mono- 
theism with its exclusive claim of its God 
as the only God; then there is the method 
of accumulation followed by polytheism, in 
which all types of deities imagined at different 
times by different people are entertained and 
fostered and allowed to exercise whatever 
influence they can on the religious life of 
the people; and finally there is the method 
of spiritual synthesis adopted by heno- 
theism, in which there is no mere toleration, 
no mere hospitality to the other’s God, but 
jacceptance of the other’s God as one’s own 
and as the One Divinity. This last is logi- 
cally puzzling, but it has been part of 
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the mystic experience of great sages and 
saints of all times. 

Thus while polytheism is a federation of 
different grades of theism, monotheism, in 
its accepted religious sense, carries the im- 
perialistic challenge of one social group 
against all other groups. But a plurality of 
monotheisms, by its very logic, creates a 
situation in w^hich constant conflict is the 
rule of life. The remedy for this lies in 
henotheism — ^the acceptance of one another’s 
God as the One Divinity and trying to per- 
fect the Imowledge of That through spiritual 
effort and mystical experience. This heno- 
iheistic or Advaitic theism has worked as a 
powerful force in the spiritual life of India, 
though in its comprehensive form it is a 
special feature of the Vedas. 
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THE PRESS AND BOOKS IN THE LAND OF SOCIALISM 

By Prof. Sodhansu Mookerji, M.A. 


Human history bears eloquent testimony to 
the fact that not infrequently does the trans- 
formation of society and civilization follow 
closely in the wake of cataclysmic upheavals. 
It is but another way of saying that force is 
the midwife of the old order pregnant with 
the new. Thus, for example, the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 was followed by the 
Renaissance when Western Europe burst into 
unprecedented cultural and artistic activities. 
The French Revolution of 1789 lighted the 
undying fire of liberty, fraternity, and equality 
in the minds of men. The emphasis of the 
Revolution however was on liberty and that 
at a lime when equality had yet to be achieved. 
The result was that the Revolution did not 
usher in the millennium it had promised at 
the outset. The World War I again gave the 
signal for the transformation of human society 
and civilization in a sixth part of our planet 
— ^we mean Russia, The dream of human 
brotherhood dreamt of by Plato, Confucius, 


Buddha, Jesus, and other ‘starry teachers’ of 
hoary antiquity was in the process of becom- 
ing a reality, 

November 7, 1917, will go down to history 
as a day marking an epoch in the annals of 
humanity . The prolciariat — the dis-inherit- 
ed — ^in Russia captured political power on 
this day and pledged itself to the emancipa- 
tion of humanity. The ideal the U.S.S.R. has 
set before itself is very nicely summarized 
thus in the words of Mr. J. G. Narang : 
‘U.S.S.R. stands for a new civilization with 
new ideals, new values and new principles 
building up a new man — a man resurrected 
and rejuvenated.’ 

The essential pre-requisite for the realisa- 
tion of this ideal is the fourfold revolution, to 
wit, economic, political, social, and cultural. 
It is not proposed, nor is it practicable, to 
give even a sketchy idea of this revolution, 
let alone a fuller description, within the 
compass of one article. The present reviewer 
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therefore confines himself to a bare outline 
of some aspects of the cultural revolution in 
Soviet Russia during the last ^7 years. 

Bolshevik leaders realized at the outset 
that socialism must be broad based on cul- 
tural foundations. That is why Lenin said 
that civilization was the first thing necessary 
to build up socialism. The sins qua non of 
cultural revolution is the liquidation of 
3Jliteraey. The All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, therefore, took in 1918, the 
second year of the Socialist Revolution, 
fhe resolution of introducing universal ele- 
mentary education up to the age of 17. 
Due to civil war and economic crisis in the 
country it was not possible to give effect to 
the resolution for 1% years. At last in 1930 
Stalin declared that the time was ripe for the 
introduction of compulsory primary educa- 
tion which would be the first step in the 
path of cultural revolution. The progress 
since then has been stupendous and almost 
incredible. It might be pointed out with- 
out going into details that during less than 
50 years (1897-1944) the percentage of liter- 
acy m Russia has risen from 21’2 to 100. 
(Right to Education by Vladimir Potemkie 
in the Modem Reviewy August 1944) . 

The position of the press in any country is 
an infallible indicator of whether the coun- 
try is progressive or reactionary in the sphere 
of culture. Everywhere in the world the 
press is a close preserve of capitalism 
and the champion of its rights. To U.S.S.R. 
belongs the credit of providing the first ex- 
ception to this rule. Simultaneously with 
the establishment of the Bolshevik regime in 
Russia laws were passed whereby the Soviets 
were given full control over all the presses 
and the printing and publication of books 
and newspapers in- the country. In this way 
has been recognized the principle of popular 
control over one of the principal media of 
culture in the modem age. 

. . . the citizens of the U S.S R. are ^aranteed hy 
law : (a) freedom of speech ; (b) freedom of the press ; 
(c) freedom of assembly, including the holding of mass 
meetugs; (d) freedom of street processions and demon- 
strations. 

These civil rights are ensured by placing at the dis- 
posal of the working people and their organizations* 


printing press, stocks of paper, public buildings, the 
streets, communication facilities and other material 
requisites for the exercise of these right?. — ^Article 125 
of the Soviet Constitution. 

In 1913, i.e., the year immediately preced- 
ing the outbreak of World War I, Russia 
published 859 newspapers in all whereas the 
number was 8550 in 1939. The daily circu- 
lation of newspapers had risen to 47,5^0.000 
copies in 1939 from 2 700,000 in 1913. The 
number of subscribers of the leading news- 
papers is beyond the fondest hopes and the 
boldest conception of us in India. The 
Pravda has a daily circulation of over 
^,000,000 copies, the Izvestia of over 
1,000,000 copies and the Tmd of over 480,000 
copies. The most popular children’s paper, 
the Pionershya Pravday is patronised by 
900,000 subscribers. Can the most widely 
read daily in India claim even a tenth of the 
number? No, we fear. The 1880 periodi- 
cals of the U.S.S.R. have a total circulation 
of 250,000,000 copies. 

Large factories and industrial establish- 
ments have their own newspapers. Some 
of them are weeklies and some come out 
every alternate day. Their number was 
4604 in 1934. Smaller industrial establish- 
ments, collective farms (Kolkhoz) , and 
schools have manuscript or type-written wall 
newspapers. Each department in larger 
establishments has its own wall newspaper. 
There are also many ‘ travelling ’ news- 
papers, ‘newspapers on wheels’. During the 
spring sowing and autumn harvesting minia- 
ture printing shops mounted on motor trucks 
equipped with radio sets are sent to the fields 
by the leading newspapers, ‘News items 
about Stakhanovite records in the fields, 
about the results of socialist competition 
among the tractor brigades and on the 
amount of work done by the harvester com- 
bines, as well as articles on the shortcomings 
of the work, written by collective farmers 
themselves, are printed in the paper the very 
same day, together with foreign and domes- 
tic news picked up on the radio ' (U. S.S, R, 
Speaks for Itself^ p. 293). The Red Army 
and the Red Navy conduct newspapers of 
their oum — the Red Star and the Navy 
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respectively. Newspapers in 70 different 
languages were published from Russia in 
1939. 

The newspapers afford splendid opportuni- 
ties to budding writers for the development 
of their faculties and they have been the 
chief agency that has made possible the 
emergence of a large class of literators. 
Printing houses attached to factories and 
other establishments publish poems, novels, 
and other literary works by the workers. 
The literature thus created is the spontan- 
eous expression of the hopes and fears of the 
toilers and is popular literature in the truest 
acceptance of the term. 

The Soviet press burns incense at the 
alta;r of one deity and one deity alone. The 
deity is Public Service. The Soviet press 
seeks to make the popular angle of vision 
wider in a truly scientific manner. Care, 
however, is taken that this wider vision does 
not run counter to democratic interests. 
The Soviet press is impeccable. It has no 
peer so far as a ceaseless crusade against 
hypocrisy, falsehood, dishonesty, and mis- 
anthropy of any variety is concerned. A 
medium of expression of progressive thought 
alone that it is, the Soviet press is more 
progressive than the press in any other 
counliy. State efforts have brought about 
wonderful development of the press and it 
has become a doughty champion of popular 
rights and liberties. 

We next pass over to another field of 
activity of the press, namely publication of 
books. The introduction of the new politi- 
co-economic order ushered in by the great 
^Socialist Revolution of 1917 has afforded 
oppoi limity for education, ample leisure, 
and economic security to the Russian 
citixt*!!. All these have made his life 
somelhing worth living. His whole existence 
is one continuous flow of joy, w^hich mani- 
fests itself, among others, in writing books 
and reading liicm. During the first Five 
Years’ Plan (1928-33) Russia alone published 
more books than Germany, Japan, and 
England togclher. Love of books has in- 
creased so much so that on one occasion one 


book shop alone in Moscow sold 1,000 copies 
of Tolstoy’s Resurrection in a day. Another 
sold 600 copies of the complete works of 
Pushkin within three hours. Russia in 1919 
published 26,000 books in 80 million copies. 
Two decades later in 1939, the numbers 
were 45,000 and 700 million respectively. The 
works of Pushkin, Tolstoy, Chekov, Tourge- 
nive and Gogol have run into many editions 
since 1917-18. Literatures of the inore 
than a hundred ‘ national ’ languages have not 
been neglected. The IJ.S.S.R. today publishes 
books in 111 languages, the International 
Book House of Moscow alone doing so in 
85 languages. Among the books published 
are to be found text books, novels, fairy tales, 
learned and research treatises and translations 
of the masters, ancient and modern. 
Einstein as an author is not popular any- 
where in the world. The number of his 
books sold in England can be counted in 
hundreds whereas during the decade 1927-36, 
5500 copies of his books were sold in 
TJ.S,S.R. The works of Upton Sinclair, Victor 
Hugo, Balzac, Darwin. Wells, Heinrich Mann, 
Gustav Regier have been translated into the 
different ‘national’ languages. Publication 
of literary works has increased sev’enfold, of 
agricultural work about eight fold, works on 
politics and social sciences scventeenfold and 
of technical works twenty-sevenfold during 
the quarter of a century 1913-37. 

It is true that the publication of mystic 
literature is banned. But it is no less true 
that the publication of anything vulgar or 
pornographic is not permitted in Ihe land of 
ih-e Soviets. 

A word or two on Ogiz, the Association of 
State Publishing Houses, may not be out of 
place here. It is composed of seven central 
and sixteen regional publishing houses. Ogiz 
is concerned with those publishing houses 
whose output is of interest to the whole 
Soviet Union. Publishing houses which 
specialize in departmental literature are con- 
trolled by the respective people’s conncis- 
sariats. Ogiz controls Kogiz, the largest 
bookselling institution in the Soviet Union. 
It ha.s branches in forty-nine regions and Re- 
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publics of the U.S.S.R. and more than 1,SOO 
bookshops, bookstalls, and literary supply 
organizations. 

Ogiz issued 5355 books and journals with 
a total circulation of more than 200 million 
copies from June 22, 1941, to the end of 1948. 
The output of Soviet publishing houses has 
actually increased during the war. Thus, for 
example, the Ogiz central house, which in 
1942 issued 670 titles in 48,200,000 copies, 
issued 780 titles in 61 million copies in 1943. 

Forty of the Union Republics, which 
formerly had no alphabet or in whose language 
very few books and newspapers were published, 
have created and developed literatures of 
their own during the last 27 years. A new 
Vitality has been injected into the languages 
and literatures of Russia. They throb with 
a new life today. Long-forgotten classics are 
being published, read, and criticized anew. 
The works of the national bards of Azerb- 
aijan, Caucasus, and other regions have 


enriched the literature of the country and the 
Russian literature today is one of the richest 
in the world. 

Tnis literature is the mirror of the life of 
the Demos and, from an ideological point of 
view, the most progressive in the world- It 
has enriched and invigorated the world^s lore 
of knowledge. To popularize its own ideo- 
logy, it has invented and developed a novel 
weapon, which may be called Socialist 
ReaK.*»m. 

The literator and the journalist of the land 
of the Soviets occupy a specially honourable 
position in society. Only the other day, 
under the order of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. 172 writers have been decorated 
with high distinctions including the highest 
in the gift of the State, Order of Lenin and 
Order of the Red Banner of Labour. Liter- 
ator.5 like Alexi Tolstoy and Mikhail Sholokhov 
are members of the Supreme Soviet of the 
tJ.S S.R. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RELIGION 

By Mehta Ranjit Mal, B.A., LL.B. 


The true object of religion is to promoie 
man’s happiness here and hereafter and there- 
fore it has rightly exercised the greatest in- 
fluence on human afPairs. 

Humanity owes much of its progress to the 
labours of its religious leaders e.g., Bhagavan 
Buddha, Christ, Mohammed, Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius, Shankaracharya. There is no doubt 
that during the last two centuries, religion 
has gone into the background by reason of 
the development of the physical sciences which 
have placed excessive stress on the physical 
or materialistic side of human personality and 
created by their discoveries serious doubts as 
to the correctness and value of the various 
theories and principles laid down in the 
principal scriptures of the leading religions. 

A very urgent and difficult question that 


arises for our consideration is whether religion 
has or has not become a superfluous and use- 
less thing for all practical purposes. In order 
that we may be able to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question, we have to find out 
and fix up our purpose in life and also to 
study and analyse the nature of human 
personality. According to old standards, 
salvation or complete freedom from pain and 
misery was the goal of human life. Accord- 
ing to the present notions of , society in general, 
the sole purpose of human life is to seek and 
enjoy a pleasant life and for achieving this 
object, a person must have good health and 
plenty of money. 

Now it is a well-known fact based upon 
our own observation and experience thii^ 
human beings share many things with animals 
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e.g,, hunger, thirst, feeling of heat and cold, 
sexual desire etc. The animals have crude 
and primitive ways of satisfying their wants 
and desires while human beings, who are 
endowed by nature with superior powers and 
faculties, can satisfy their wants and desires 
in more refined ways. But so far as satisfac- 
tion is concerned, man remains on the level 
of the animals because thereby he is only 
nourishing his animal nature or the physical 
side of his personality which he shares with 
other creatures. There are two other sidei 
in human personality viz,, the intellectual and 
the spiritual. In this way, a human being 
consists of body, mind or intellect, and soul 
or spirit. The intellect stands between the 
spiritual plane and the physical plane. The 
natural trend of the intellect is to identify 
itself with the body and confine itself to its 
wants and activities but by the right kind of 
religious training and exercise it can be made 
to move up gradually towards the spirit and 
reach a stage of inner illumination. A 
scientist may well say that he does not believe 
in the existence of the spirit and does not, 
therefore, care for it. The weakness of the 
scientist's position is however clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that he has admittedly 
no knowledge of the Ultimate Reality and his 
outlook on life and his conception of the 
Universe are vague, hazy, incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. While he is a well-informed 
scholar in his own subject, he is lacking in 
spiritual knowledge and is quite incompetent 
to offer any guidance for leading human life 
in consonance with the design (as shown by 
our special intellectual and moral equipment) 
for which it has been created. If we confine 
ourselves to the scientist’s view of life with 
its sole emphasis on our physical nature, we 
clearly degrade ourselves to the level of the 
brutes and deprive ourselves altogether of 
that higher vision of life in which we can 
elevate ourselves to the level of angels by arx 
awakening of our higher powers and faculties 
on the basis of a well-regulated religious lift;. 

A glaring example of human brutality and 
degradation is furnished by the two world 
wars within a short space of four decades and 


they must be attributed to the ascendency 
obtained by the present-day scientific out- 
look on life over human society. Now let 
us see how far the scientists can be said to 
be on safe and sure ground when they direct- 
ly and indnectly encourage us to treat pleasure 
as the be-all and end-all of human existence. 
As already observed above, for seeking and 
enjoying pleasure, good health and plenty 
of money are necessary. According to modern 
notions of culture, a man must increase his 
wants as far as possible and in order to satisfy 
them, he must grab as much wealth as 
possible. This mad race for accumulation 
of wealth is invariably followed by exploita- 
tion and oppression and must inevitably 
produce its reactions by giving birth to wars 
and disturbances. Moreover, there are so 
many causes that produce ill-health and sick- 
ness and so many factors that come in the 
way of accumulation of wealth that the vast 
majority of human beings suffer from disease 
and poverty and in spite of the much vaunted 
achievements of the scientists and the re- 
searches of the economists and politicians 
general enjoyment' of good health and an 
equitable distribution of wealth remain a 
distant dream for the major portion of man- 
kind, Moreover, life in this world must come 
to an end and the fear of death and its actual 
occurrence are extremely painful matters 
which must be faced by all human beings. 
It is only true spiritual knowledge which can 
eliminate altogether the fear of death. 

Having offered some criticism on the 
scientist’s view of life, let us proceed to deal 
with the view of life as held and laid down 
by the spiritualists from time immemorial 
According to them, the human body is only 
a vehicle for the soul or spirit and after 
leaving this body, it continues to exist. The 
soul IS subject to certain weaknesses and limita- 
tions but possesses such superb latent powers 
that it can, if it rightly exerts itself, over- 
come all weaknesses and limitations and attain 
to a state of complete freedom from all pain, 
worry, and change on the negative side, and 
perfect illumination and permanent blessed- 
ness on the positive side. This state is called 
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by the name of salvation in the religious 
books. This subject is so vast and intricate 
that only a glimpse or dim outline can be 
given here and a person interested in the 
subject can seek further information from 
persons advanced in the spiritual line or from 
books by well-known authors like Swami 
Hamlirath, Swami Vivekananda, Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Sir Anand Swaroopji Maharaj of 
Dayaibagh, Shri Arabindo Ghose, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan and others. In this article, 
the intention of the writer is to give a rough 
idea of the fundamentals of religion and the 
above is more or less by way of introduction 
and explanation. 

Human life has two aspects — ^internal and 
external — ^and as religion seeks to provide for 
both these aspects, it has got two branches 
— spirituality and morality — ^in order to deal 
with them. True religion can be only that 
which is eternal and universal. If it lacks in 
any of these factors, it cannot be said to be 
true. If it is based on true knowledge, then 
it must be eternal and not subject to variations 
in its fundamental principles. As human 
nature is the same more or less throughout 
the world, its principles must be of imiversal 
application. In order to understand and 
appreciate the scope, history and development 
of religion, we must recognize the fact that 
there are certain principles common to all the 
well-known world religions and as they are 
based on truth and wisdom they must be 
taken to be the fundamentals or essentials of 
religion. As religious teaching has passed 
through the hands of innumerable persons — 
some good and wise, others indijfferent, and 
a large majority given to personal aggrandise- 
ment, it has got mixed up and been over- 
powered by a mass of dogmas and rituals, the 
value of which is dependent upon time, place, 
and circumstances. On account of ignorance 
or wrong motives, these dogmas and rituals 
have been given undue importance and have 
been placed on the throne of religion which 
should be occupied only by a body of certain 
clear and definite principles which are of an 
eternal nature and universal application and 
therefore generally acceptable to humanity. 


The acute differences which we see in the 
different systems of religion must also be 
attributed to the insistence on dogmas, rituals 
and matters of detail by the present-day 
religious teachers who are mostly lacking in 
the true insight of religion. That a truly 
religious man has no sectarianism, creed or 
dogmas about him is fully and strongly illus- 
trated by the example of the late His Holiness 
Shri Shanti Vijayji Maharaj who practised 
and preached a message of peace and universal 
love (the same old message given by Bhaga- 
van Buddha, Christ and other exalted teachers 
of humanity) and was revered by millions of 
persons belonging to different stations in life 
and different religions. It was an inspiring 
lesson to see ruling princes, millionaires, 
European officers, Parsis and Mohammedans, 
notables and the poorest of the poor going to 
His Holiness for taking guidance from him 
and feeling fully satisfied by his teaching. 

The fundamental principles of true religion 
may be enumerated as under: — 

(1) A person must control his wants and 
desires and practise self-control. All forms 
of penance, austerity, good manners, modesty, 
humility, courtesy etc. are covered by this 
principle. 

(2) He must do all that he possibly can to 
alleviate the sufferings of his fellow creatures 
and to promote their moral and material wel- 
fare. All forms of charity, philanthropy and 
benevolence are covered by this principle. 

(3) He must devote some time to medita- 
tion, concentration of mind, self-analysis and 
practise a state of mind which will gradually 
lead to a complete cessation of all desires, 
feelings and passions and will result in perfect 
peace, tranquillity and indescribable happiness 
which is quite separate from and independent 
of all outward circumstances. 

The details into which these principles have 
been and should be worked out must be left 
to time, place, and circumstances. All forms 
of really religious activities can be traced 
directly or indirectly to the fundamental 
principles mentioned above and as they are 
common to all religions, the emphasis laid on 
so-called religious differences, in the matter 
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of the application of these ptrinciples by 
ignorant and self-seeking persons is not only 
silly and senseless but also a repudiation of 
real religion by these so-called religious persons, 
because the avowed object of religion is to 
promote peace, harmony and goodwill among 
human beings. ‘Peace on earth. Goodwill 
towards all men.’ This is the message of true 
religion given to humanity from time to time 
by illuminated souls. 

Let all those who care for their future wel- 
fare in this world and also in the next world 
take this message to heart and practise it to 
the best of their ability. Those short-sighted 
people who only care for pleasure which 
means amusement in most cases must pause 
and consider. Pleasure is momentary, fickle 


and fleeting. It is sweet in the beginning but 
bitter and painful in the extreme in its results. 
It must be distinguished from happiness which 
is based upon the solid foundation of a well- 
regulated and weU-disciplined life. But 
blessedness ultimately leading to salvation is 
something quite superior to happiness and it 
can come only after prolonged and persistent 
practice of the fundamental principles of 
religion — eternal and universal—briefly refer- 
red lo above. 

Human life is too precious and noble a 
thing to be spent solely on the pleasures of 
the flesh in respect of which we stand on the 
same plane as the brutes. Let us pause, think 
and act wisely in our own true interests. 


THE CONCEPT OF BEAUTY IN EIG-VEDA 

By Prof. P. S. Shastri, M.A. 


Fine arts strive after the beautiful and 
reveal it in their own ways. The measure 
of their excellence and their popularity directly 
depend upon the degree of their manifesta- 
tion of beauty. Poetry is the crown of the 
fine arts, and poetic beauty is the quintes- 
sence of all higher values. All beauty is in 
perception or imagination’/ and the beautiful 
is ‘that which has the characteristic or indi- 
vidual expressiveness for sense perception or 
imagination, subject to the conditiems of 
general or abstract expressiveness in the same 
medium*.^ It is ‘above all a creation, a new 
individual expression in which a new feeling 
comes to exist’/ by way of a suggestion. 

For Xant, beauty is a matter of feeling. 
‘In Hegel beauty is the Idea as it shows itself 
to sense. The Idea as such is the concrete 
word-process considered as a systematic 

1, B. Bosanquet, HiHory of Ae^tkeHc^ p. 8. 

2. Ibid. p. 5 , 

a. B. Bosaaqaet, Thee LecHm m Aesiheik, p. 109. 


unity’.^ The formal principles of symmetry 
and balance qualify, rather than constitute 
beauty (I. 184. 96). The best material for 
art is the divine in the human shape, and the 
ideal of beauty exhibits calm and serene 
majesty, beatific enjoyment, and a ‘deedless 
and infinite self repose’.® Croce takes art as 
the expression of impressions. Bosanquet 
takes this expression aspect simply as feeling 
expressed for expression’s sake’/ and thus he 
emphasizes the aspect of feeling in aesthetics. 
And he defines aesthetic enjoyment as 
‘Pleasure in the nature of a feeling or 
presentation, as distinct from pleasure in 
its momentary or expected stimulation of the 
organism’.'^ But beauty is Reality, making 
itself suggested sensuously and mentally. 

4. Bosajaquet, History of Aesf.hetie, p. SS6. 

5. B. W. Hegel, Aesthetic, I, pp. 237, 388, etc. 

6. B. Bosanquet, Three lectures on Aestheiie, p, 37. 

7. B. Bosanquet^ History of Aesthetic, p. 7. 

Compare the interpretation of Abhinava Gupta on 

the Hasa sutra of Bharata. Abhinava is still better. 
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While the idealist expounds such a doctrine 
of beauty, the realist is contented by giving 
out a very simple thesis. He observes that 
beauty is the harmonious combination of the 
parts. The adjustment of the parts to the 
formal demands of balance, symmetry, and 
proportion evolves the beautiful. Besides 
these two schools of thought there are many 
more critics who have tried to elucidate the 
allusive concept of beauty. We have to see 
how far the Rig'-Vedic theory of beauty is 
consistent with the modem views. 

The last phase of Vedic civilization was the 
upanishadic period This era was not at all 
devoid of the conceptions of art and beauty. 
For instance, Brahman is represented as sat, 
chit, and ananda, and vijnana and ananda* 
The Real is existence, consciousness, intellect, 
and bliss. Here the epithet ananda is purely 
a term that can be found only in aesthetics. 
It has no place in the metaphysical phraseo- 
logy unless philosophy tries to take into 
cognizance the importance of fine arts.® 

Going back to the Rig-Vedic period we 
note a systematic conception of poetry and 
art. Poetry not only demands artistic 
chiselling of phrase and an artistic finish but 
it also has a content that is generated and 
created. Matter and foijm have an indis- 
soluble union, as has been shown elsewhere 
from the statements of the Vedic poets.® 
They conceived their works first and fore- 
most as artistic creations, the results of divine 
inspiration. Herein lies the origin of the 
later-day apaumsheyavada and other allied 
doctrines. The aim of all art and poetry is 
delightful transportation. And poetry is the 
result of an imaginative and perceptual ob- 
servation and experience of beauty. The 
Vedic poet beheld beauty in his surroundings, 
in Nature, which is well represented by the 
glorious pieces of natural art. Gradually he 
came to feel that the individual is beautiful. 
The last stage of his conception of beauty is 
represented by his acceptance of his own 

8. Dr. C. Ktmhan Raja slightly hints at this point 
in his lectures on Poetic Beauty, January 1943. 

0. See Big^vedio Theorg of Pootry by the author 
Mi the Pcoceedini^ of All-Oriental Conference, Benares. 


creations (songs) as beautiful. Thus start- 
ing from Nature, he realized beauty in poetry, 
and exalted the poetic beauty to supreme 
and lofty heights. 

Rig-Veda is a collection of songs and hence 
one has to collect many passages md the 
observations of the poets in order to pro- 
nounce a judgment over their conceptions 
of beauty. Pischel has examined the terms 
Apsas, Peshas and Psaras. towards the eluci- 
dation of the concept of beauty in Rig- 
Veda.^^ A more systematic account of the 
same has been given by Oldenberg, later on, 
in his essay on ‘Vedic words for “BeautifuF’ 
and “Bcaiily” and the Vedic sense of the 
beautiful.’^^ We have to examine all these 
words. Von Roth interprets Apsas by cheek 
or some other part of the body ; Bothlingk 
by forehead or face ; Weber and Grassmann 
by breast; Ludwig by face, cheek, and in 
Vin. 45.5, by waist ; and Indian tradition 
by form or rupa. This term is applied twice 
to mhas : usha hasreva nirinite apsah (I. 
124.7), esa pratichi dvJdta divo nrin Yosheva 
hhadra nirinite apsah (V. 80.6). Taking for 
granted that hasra and yosha hhadra mean 
courtezans, Pischel first gave the idea of 
‘cheek, forehead, face, countenance’ to apsas.^'-^ 
Here and in pratittva shavasi vadad giravapso 
na yodhisat yaste shatrutvam achake (VIII. 
45.5) , Sayana gives the meaning of rupa> 
darshaniya. Again we have dirghapsas 
(I. 112.15) as the epithet of a cart, and 
sahasrapsas (IX. 88.7) as that of the sacri- 
fice. Sayana interprets them as dtivistrita 
rupa, and hahurupa. Moreover, Hillebrandt 
Ludwig and Benfey interpret psaras by food 
or meat ; Roth by favourite dish, enjoyment, 
or feast; Grassmann by meal, repast, feast, 
or treat; and Sayana by paniya, anna, 
bhakshana, and the like. We have devap- 
sarastaman (IX. 104.5 ; IX. 105.5) , madhup- 
sarasan (IV. 33.3.) , supsarastama (VITI. 

10. Vedkeho SUidien, I. pp. 308-318 ; 11. pp 113-125 ; 
ni. pp. 195-198. 

11. Originally published in Gottingen, 1918. Tran- 
slation by the author into English appeared in Bupam* 
No. 82, Oct. 1927, pp. 98-121. 

12. Vedkohe Sttdim, I. p. 310. 
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S6.24), and other compounds. Comparing 
all these passages, Pischel finally arrives at 
these conclusions : sufBarastama means one 
who has the best beverage ; and the other 
like madhupsaras and devapsaras fall in this 
category ; it means rupa in IV. 74.3, IX, 2.2 
and I. 41.7. The idea of object is meant in 
1.168.9. And since psaras means rupa, 
apsaras must mean ‘formless*. He draws a 
significant comparison with Yayu who is 
conceived as beautiful in the UxtP All these 
investigations are closely linked up with the 
apsarasas, the celebrated nympho of supreme 
beauty that largely figure in the later mytho- 
logy. Yaska offers his own explanations. 
But to conceive them as formless, as does 
Pischel, is a little too strange. Psaras, of 
course, means form and beauty. But we 
have to take apsarasas to mean nymphs that 
transcend the empirical conceptions oi 
beauty. 

In the Naighantuha we find that peshas 
is read under the names of gold (1.2) and 
form (HI. 7). So Von Roth has assigned 
the meaning of (I) object, form; (II) artis- 
tic figure, ornament, fabric. Vania, vapus, 
rupa, and nimig — all refer to rupa (II, 114) . 
There are innumerable compounds with 
peskas-ashvapeshas, vajapeskas, virapeshas, 
nripeshas, ritapeshas, vishvapesJmSf shucM- 
peshaSf purupeshas, hiranyapeshas, supeskas, 
and the like. An examination of all these 
passages has led Pischel to interpret the 
terms peshas by form, object, colour, through- 
out the text.^*^ 

The latter literature uniformly employs 
peshas to denote a sort of decoration. So 
while psaras signifies the object of beauty, 
peshas can be said to refer to the external 
refinement. Apsaras combines these two in 
a peculiar way and transcends the empirical 
values ; the prefixed particle ‘a* denotes a 
sort of a higher state similar to the one 
‘a-morar and ‘non-morar in the transvalu- 
ation of the moral values. And beauty in 
essence is both the significant and the 


characteristic, having a perfect unity in 
deversity, where the parts are not visible 
separately. They acquire a unity. Olden- 
berg discusses some fourteen terms that occur 
in the text having a close bearing on the 
concept of beauty. He observes that drisli 
and shri refer to that which is pleasing to the 
view. Shriyas rests upon the body (II. 
10.1 ; III. 38.4. ; IX. 94.4.) . Bhadra means 
bearing happiness, and it represents an 
object or person whose sight brings gladness 
or joy. It is a ‘pleasing possession*. Bhand 
is closely associated with bhadra and means 
‘to be active as a bhadra* Chwru stands 
beside priya, and means delightful, lovable, 
Bhadra means that which bestow happiness, 
while charu is that which is pleasing or that 
which creates a sensation of pleasure. Thus 
charu also refers to the beauty of appearance. 
Kolyana refers to the personal beauty of 
human or divine beings. Shubh gives the 
idea of self-adornment, finery, and display. 
It is an external attribute of the being. 
Vapush describes the brilliant, beautiful 
sights. There is the conception of wonders 
around this word, as can be seen from its 
association with chitra and darshata, Valgu 
denotes the springing or undulating motion 
in joy, and hence it brings forth the skilful, 
felicitous movement. Darshata, rupa, and 
svadu also refer to the physical perception, 
Ranva denotes the beautiful, something which 
is filled with well-being, satisfaction or which 
is connected with it. It can also refer to 
the subject who experiences this state of 
mind, or to the feelings aroused by that state 
of mind. And vama describes these things 
in the attainment of which one rejoices or 
would wish to rejoice, Chitra also belongs 
to the realm of perception, though there is 
an inkling of the inner spiritual perception.^"’ 
Giving this account of the terms denoting 
beauty, Olclenberg proceeds to examine the 
concept of beauty in Rig~Veda, He finds 
out that the ‘life and beauty of the human 
form did not as yet appeal to the poets of the 


IS. Pischel, VedASche Bivdim, III, pp. 195-19S. Oldenberg in BHpan-. N?>. Ooh UH7. pp. 98 

14. Fwltel, Vtdmh^ ti. pp. 115, ' , , 
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liig-Veda\^^ There is here an ‘admiring joy 
in the beauty of -nature/ Beauty is given in 
its grandeur and in utter simplicity. There 
is ‘beauty of force and greatness, of swift 
motion, of light, of the milder charms of the 
dawn, of the victorious strength of the rays 
of the sun and The poet first saw 

‘beauty in human form and in the appearance 
of the gods that resembled human beings’. 
He saw it again in nature and in ‘the works 
of human skill, above all in poetry, his own 
production’.^® There is a ‘fondness for rich 
adornment’. And finally, Oldenberg admits 
that there is no mention of the word which 
denotes physical beauty in a manner which 
cannot be mistaken.^® Yet the conception 
of beauty in the Rig-Vedic times is not very 
great, as ‘the beautiful is never placed in 
India on a par with the universal forces’.^^ 
The prefix su in the words supeshas and the 
like, denoted to Oldenberg, ‘a very ancient 
expression of estimation of values, in which 
there is as yet no distinction between the 
practical, aesthetic, and moral apprecia- 
tions.’^^ And finally it turns to be that Vedic 
poets did not have a clear conception of 
beauty as we have it today. Just as he 
could not distinguish between an epic or a 
lyric or a ballad, as Winternitz asserts, 22 
similarly his notion of beauty is deeply inter- 
twined with the practical and moral values, 
which were not distinctly felt. Hence it is 
more a hazy conception, giving the greatest 
prominence to the senses. ‘The beauty of 
which the Vedic singer dreamed evidently 
contained a strong admixture* of brilliance, 
pomp, and ornamentation’. Here possessions 
and wealth also are included.^® It is ‘an 
imparting of beauty.’^^ 

Before proceeding to examine these con- 
tentions, one has to note that the Vedic poet 

16. Ibid. p. 116. 

17. Ibid. p. 119. 

18. Ibid. p. 116. ^ 

19. Ibid. p. 119. 

m. Ibid. p. 121. 

21. Ibid. p. IIS. 

22. Some Problems of Indim Liieradure, 

23. Rupam, No. 32. Oct. 1927, p. 101. 

U. Ibid. p. 104, 


never endowed his deities, save the Maruts, 
with human frame. He talks of a vision and 
of an experience and makes us feel it always 
imaginatively. We cannot visualize the 
divinity in a human shape; nor do we know 
what its actual form is. Yet all the while, 
we feel the divinity. The most common 
limbs that are referred to are the hands, eyes, 
cheek, and chin. Prominence is also given 
to the hair and the dress. It is only Maruts 
that obtain a picturesque description with all 
the pompous jewels they have. 

Out of fourteen terms examined by Olden- 
berg and three by Pischel, skri, kalyana, 
vapush, chitm, darshata, rupa, psams, and 
peshas generally refer to the formal aspect 
of beauty. Shubh and valgu also, in a way, 
explain the same. The other terms and 
mnva have their application to the content 
and the experience of beauty. Apsaras brings 
forth the idea of perfect beauty which has 
a sort of magic enchantment, and allusive 
supernaturalism around it. Gandharvas and 
apsarasas, who have a huge following and 
application later on, have not as yet assumed 
full splendour here. 

The grand scenery presented by a huge 
mountain, or by a marvellous and unbeliev- 
able feature in our own environment thrusts 
itself upon the individual, whether he wills 
it or not. Here is a sense of awe and fear, 
of wonder and astonishment, and of an 
inexplicable enchanting beauty and fear. In 
Rig-Veda this is expressed to a certain extent 
by terms like vapitsh and yakslia. We read : 

‘The seven rivers developed Agni; he was 
white at birth and grew red gradually like 
mares running to their newly born child ; the 
gods were astonished at his birth.’'^*'^ This 
phenomenon has a sort of surprise, mingled 
with feelings that draw us cldse to it. The 
picture of Agni’s birth and growth is visited 
by the gods who are happily compared to 
the mares. Again we read : 

'The waters stand firm, but the rivers flow ; 
this secret knowledge is a marvel {vapuh) ; 
separate from his mother, two support him, 


25. Rig-'Yeda^ IH, 1.4, 
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closely united twins.’®® The waters of the 
sea do not move, but those of the rivers flow 
on. Th^ mother of the siin is Aditi, who is 
invisible. But he is supported by the close- 
ly united twins, heaven and earth. The 
marvel lies hidden in the waters and the 
sun. The fact that the chariot of the 
Ashvins is yoked with the mind is a delight- 
ing marvel f for it is totally contrary to the 
experiences of the empirical universe. Their 
chariot is actually yoked with thought and 
the poet falls into a note of surprise. In a 
song to the Maruts we read : 

‘One swells among mankind for milk, and 
PrishniJias milked her bright udder only 
once. But the general name of a cow is given 
to all. And even to the wise this will still 
be a wonder,®® Objects of entirely different 
natures have been given the same names. 
The cows here give milk often. But 
Prishnichan gives only when she comes with 
her children, the Maruts. The poet wonders 
at this identity in name, but difference in the 
actual effect. A more enigmatical surprise 
is in a song to Indra : 

‘More astonishing than a marvel must this 
seem to me; when the son duly cares for 
his parents’ line, the wife attracts the hus- 
band. With a shout of joy the man’s 
auspicious marriage is performed aright.’®® 
The meaning of this passage is uncertain. 

Von Roth interprets Yaksha®® by ‘a super- 
natural being, spectral apparition.’ Grass- 
mann gives the idea of ‘those who break forth 

Rig^-Veda, V. 47.5. 

g7. Rig-Veda, VI. 49.5. 

£8. Rig-Vda, VI. 66.1. 

29. Rig-’Veda^ X. 82.3. 

30. Geldner, VedmhB' St^^ien, III. pp. 126-143. 


quickly the flood of light,’ ‘glittering meteor,’ 
and the like. Bergaigne gives ‘supernatural 
apparitions,’ Ludwig, after Sayana, ‘feast and 
festival’, Deussen ‘wondrous thing and 
prodigy,’ and finally, Bloomfield and Olden- 
berg ‘spirit’. Geldner observes that ‘in some 
places Yaksha is something dreaded or 
detested as sin, and in other places something 
pleasant to the eyes; it is found in nature®^ 
and in the breast of men’.®® And he gives 
the meanings (I) astonishment, surprise, 
curiosity ; (II) wonder, mystery ; (III) 
wonder, piece of art, magician : (IV) sorcery 
or witchcraft; (V) enchantment, transforma- 
tion; (VI) trick, imposture, illusion; (VII) 
power of working miracles, miraculous cure, 
healthy magic ; (VEII) object of wonder or 
curiosity; (IX) wonderful creature; (X) 
festival; (XI) prodigy in nature.®® 

In VII. 61.5 it is something strange that 
can be perceived (chitram yaksham). The 
sun is called Yakshxtsya^dhyahsliam (X. 
8^.13) . He is the over-lord of the supernatural 
phenomena. Varuna is a yakshin (VII. 88.6) 
and a mayin (IV. 48.14). Brihaspati is a 
yaksJcahhrit (I. 190.4) . The Maruts are swift 
as horses, and deck (Shubhayanta) them- 
selves like youths at a festive gathering 
{yakshadiishan) (VII 56.16). From these 
cases it follows that Yaksha has an element 
of enchanting beauty that is too mysterious 
and astonishing. Thus the terms vayus 
and Yaksha have an attractive implication, 
though they do not speak of beauty in calm 
and serene repose. 

31. AtharvaA^eday XI. 6.4. 

82. Vajasa'neya Samhita, 34.2, 

38. Geldner, Vedisch^ StudieUy HI. p. 148. 
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A spark from the celestial, sacred fire, 

He added splendour to Manu’s ancient race, 
Erom the first blossom to the final hour, 

He gathered glory for India’s eternal case, 
like a musk-deer he sought unceasingly, 
The source of the divine fire within, 

Till the Himalaya of spirituality. 


Released him from avidya*s dire sin. 

He drew the essence and the chaff did shun, 
Like the bee collecting nectar of wisdom; 
And with vivek arumda the whole world won, 
To build arches for spirit’s kingdom. 

A prince among men, a heavenly swan, 

He arose, he conquered, he was gone 1 


ON SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

By V. Dhuranohab 


The Sun shines once on half the world, 
The rest tSen darkness does enfold : 
But lo! this wondrous Orb of Light 
That rose in Bharat’s horizon. 

Inspiring all with magic rays, 
Illumined East and West at once! 

The Meteor fleeting through the blue, 
Though lustrous in the firmament. 
Assigns behind no kindling spark 


Its glorious flashing life to mark : 

His astral Light but lingers here 
Though gone Himself, refulgent still! 

The Rose by charm and perfume reigns 
Though brief in breath, its gay domain; 
But withered once oblivion veils 
The mellow beauty of the past : 

This Blossom in the grove of Hind 
Immortal fragrance spread behind! 


NOTES AND 

To Ouft Rbadersj 

In the Conversations this month we get, 
among other inspiring things, a few intimate 
details about \the life and character of Maha- 
purushji’s parents. . . . The story of Swami 
Virajanandaji’s pilotship of the Prabuddha 
Bha/rata is brought to a dose in this month’s 
A Backward Glance at Prabuddha Bharata’s 
Fifty Volumes. We regret to annoimce that 
this series doses here, as owing to various 
reasons, the veteran journalist is unable to 


COMMENTS 

do further work on this subject at present. 
We, however, propose to give a short 
summary of the rest of the history of the 

Prabuddha Bharata in another issue 

The Holy Mother’s life and what it means 
for women in general is brilliantly set forth 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Davidson in Some 

Enduring Ideals of Womanhood 

Dr. Abinash Chandra Bose in his learned and 
thoughtful essay. Foundations of Vedic Heno- 
theism, sets forth clearly the salient and 
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characteristic features of Hindu religious 
thought from even very early Vedic times. 
He removes many of the misconceptions 
under which Western students of Oriental 

thought often labour In The Press 

and Books in the Land of Socialism, Prof. 
Mookerji contributes an infoimative article 
on the achievements of the U.S.S.II. in the 

field of literacy and education Prof. 

P. S. Shastri has contributed a very learned 
and interesting article in The Concept of 
Beauty in Rig~Veda, He has examined the 
views of Western scholars on this subject, and 
has connected many of the wrong views to 
which they had been led, because of their 
imperfect acquaintance with Hindu thought 

and culture Shri Dhurandhar and 

Shri N. N. Haul pay their humble homage fo 
the memory of Swami Vivekananda in two 

small poems An additional feature 

in this section is the Science Notes, from 
the pen of an able and experienced student 
of the subject ; we intend to continue them 
every month. 

Har Bilas Sarda on Swami Vivekananda 

Mr. Har Bilas Sarda, bom in Ajmer in 
June 1867, and whose name is associated with 
the well-known Child Marriage Bill, met 
Swami Vivekananda more than once. Even 
in those early days, when Swami Vivekananda 
was little known to the world at large, the 
Swami’s magnetic personality, spiritual and 
intellectual superiority, and love of mother- 
land struck Mr, Sarda as unique and un- 
paralleled. Recapitulating the events of 
those memorable days, Mr. Sarda writes : 

... I met S^va^li Vivekananda four times. The fir&t 
time I met him was at Mount Abu. It was sometimes 
in the year 1889 or 1890, in the month of May or 
lane (I do not recollect winch), I went to Mount Abu 
to stay with my friend T. Mtikand Sinpih of Chhalasar, 
Aligarh District, who was staying at Mount Abu for 
the hot season. "When I reached there, I found Swami 
Vivekananda staying with T. Mukand Singh. T. 
Mukand Singh was an Arya Samaiist and a follower 
of Swami Dayananda Saraswali. I stopped with my 
friend for about ten days and we, Swamiji and I, 
were together there and talked on various subjects. 
I was about years old then and was impressed by 
Swami Vivekananda^s personality. He was a mo.«t 
driightful talker and was very well informed. We 
used to go out for oUr afternoon walks. After dinner 
the first day, Swami Vivekananda gave a song at 


Thakur Sahib’s request. He sang in a most melodious 
tone which gave me a great delight, I was charmed 
by his songs, and every day I begged him to give one 
or two songs. His musical voice and his manner have 
left a lasting impression on me. We sometimes talked 
about Vedantat, xrith which I had some aequaintanne, 

. . Swami Vivekananda’s talks on Vedanta greatly 
interested me. His views on various subjects were most 
welcome to me, as they were very natriotic. He was 
full of love of motherland and of Hindu culture. The 
time I passed in his company was one of the most 
pleasant times I have passed in my life. His indepetid- 
ence of character particularly impressed me. 

The next time I met him was at Ajmer Tt was 
probablv in the following year. He was my guest, .so 
far as I remember, for two or three days or four: I 
remember asking him what his name was before be 
became a Sanyasi. He gave it to me ... Fe left me 
and went away to Beawar. Mr. Shyamn Krishna 
Varraa, one of the most learned of men I have met, 
lived in Ajmer in those days, but had gone to Bombay 
when Swamiji wa? 'with me. On his retn.rn I spoke 
to him about Swami V'vekananda’s learning elonuence, 
and patriotism, and told him that he had left only 
two or three days ago and was in B^awar. P, Shyamit 
Krishna Varraa had to go to Beawar the next day and 
promised to bring Swaniiji w‘th him beck to Ajmer 
The next. day he returned to Ajmer with Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Swami Vivekananda was his guest for about 
fourteen or fifteen da,^'s and I met him every day at 
Mr. Shyamji’s bungalow. We three used to go out 
together for our evening walk. I had the happiest 
time in the company of these two leafned men. . . . 

I remember well that we had most interesting talks 
'with Swami Vivekananda His eloquence, his nationalistic 
attitude of mind and pleasant manner greatly impressed 
and delight^ me. Very often I was a listener, when 
Mr. Shyamji and Swami Vi'’’ekanrnda discussed some 
Sa.nskrit literary or philosophic matters. . , . 

I met him again for a day or two when ^wami 
\ivekananda came to Ajmer again and was anxious to 
go to the Chicago World Congress of Religions, and 
was expecting financial assistance from the Raja of 
Khetri. I heard after a few days that he had gone 
to America. I never met him again, but felt very 
proud when I read in the Pioneer that he had made 
a wonderful impression on all the delegates at Chicago. 
I little suspected when l»e was my guest at Ajmer or 
when he was Mr. Shyamji’s guest that he would soon 
emerge as a world figure. ... I looked upon him in 
those days as an extraordinary man, but kept no 
record of his talks or his eloquent exposition of things. 
Three things in him which impressed me most were 
his eloquent manner, his musical voice, and his 
independent and fearless character, 

A Letter prom Franc® 

Swami Siddheshwarananda of the Eama- 
krishna Order, who went to France in 1938 
for carrying on Vedanta work in that country 
writing to a correspondent in India, gives a 
brief but vivid account of his activities 
during the years of war. Incidentally one 
gels a glimpse into the torments and com- 
motion brought on by the savage forces of 
war. Naturally men and women, disillusioned 
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by the soul-killing civilization based on 
violence and exploitation, are now turning to 
the abiding values of life in ever increasing 
numbers. The Swami moved from one place 
to another, keeping in touch with his students 
through a correspondence course. He deli- 
vered weekly lectures attended mostly by 
university people who appreciated them. 
In the post-war period the need for the 
eternal spiritual message of India will be 
greater than ever before. We give below 
extracts from the Swami’s letter, translated 
from the original French by the correspon- 
dent to whom it was addressed. 

. . . The infinite grace of Sri Ramakrishna has kept 
me at his service during the years of torments and 
commotion of the savage forces of the war. ... At 
Montpellier I gave a series of expositions between 
1940 and 1941. . . . With the entry of America into 
the war, the occupying authorities interdicted the sea* 
coast to British subjects. I was obliged to leave th«!> 
town and came to Poix in the Pyrennes with Madame 
and Monsieur Sauton, the faithful helpers in the work 
and the ardent devotees of Sri Ramakrishna. From 
Poix I came every week to Toulouse, and encouraged 
by the students of the Faculty of Literature and by the 
Dean himself, I explained in 1942 and 19^t3 different 
aspects of Vedanta and the teachings of our Master. . . . 

In 1942 November the Germans invaded the so-called 
unoccupied zone. Poix being in the Spanish frontier, 
we were chased again'. By a veritable mitacle we 
succeeded in finding a home in this small house in 
the open country. Scarcely installed here, I w.as 
menaced ^ with being put in a concentration camp. 
The blessings of our Master and the constant vigilance 
of Madame and Monsieur Sauton alone have helncd 
me to avoid this catastrophe. I continued to live here 
in forced residence. They gave me permission to come 
to Toulouse to give my lectures at the university. 
Since our arrival here I have never ceased to receive 
visits./ The people come from all sides and all comers 
of France. I may tell you that since 1942 I have not 
been able to take a single day of rest. The volume 
of correspondence — I had to write all my letters myself 
in French — and the unmteiTupted visits did not permit 
me to stop work. Because I was living under surveil- 
lance I could not go to another place for vacation. 

During my absence, the work in Paris progress^.d 
admirably. Some devotees took the initiative to group 
the faithful and make the reunions. Some hundretk 
are impatiently waiting for the normal resumption of 
work. Every year they celebrated the anniversary of 
our Master. Prof. Masson Oursel of the Sorbonne has 
always been a very good friend, and it was at bis 
place that the anniversaries were celebrated twice. 
Last year there were more than 500 persons, and it 
was at the Hall Pleyel that the cdebration was 
held. . , . 

After our departure from Paris in 1940, we have 
msxle seven ' changes of residence, and to four of them 
the occupying authorities constrained us. We were 
given hmdly a few hours to go from one place to 
another in a neighbouring department. Oh, the worry 
and sufferings we had to undergo, and all in a state 
of very .precarious health ! 


comments ss 

1 am in very good relations with the Dominicans of 
Toulouse. They organized in the month of January 
1945, a festival ‘The Week of United Christians.’ 
Contrary to their habits— for they are very narrow in 
their opinions — ^they invited me to participate in their 
Conference. Accordingly I spoke on the 20th January 
1945 on ‘Yiihat is Cln-ist for the religious Hindu soul.' 
There were more than 800 persons. Among the 
audience were found many monks and nuns. The 
Archbishop, Monsieur Saliege, very old and infirm with 
paralysis, presided. The audience was very attentive, 
and fay the grace of our Master, I had not the least 
trouble on the score of language. I spoke extempore 
for an hour. The sympathy and comprehension of 
the audience encouraged me. What I explained, what 
I made them understand from the very beginning, was 
only the reaction of tlie Hindus towards Christianity 
and its Founder, the Christ, and that we had no 
intention to introduce heresies or to propose modi- 
fications in their dogmas. But the Hindus remained 
definitely Hindus in their theological traditions with 
a power of assimilation, characteristic of their synthetic 
culture, the legacy of centuries of spiritual evolution. 

Then I spo& of the danger of the methods of 
missionaries, like that of proselytism which we consider 
an insult against the dignity of man. 1 finished the 
discourse with a description of our festival of Christmas 
in our monasteries, as also in thousands of families 
influenced by the message of Sri Ramakrishna, in 
wliich we give Jesus the veneration of an Incarnation 
according to Hindu rituals. 

All that produced a profound wave of sympathy 
and when I finished there was such an applause made 
ly the crowd of people, as also by the mo-nks and 
nuns and the clergy! A scene like this I had never 
expected. I strongly fdlt the presence, among iiSr, of 
Sri Ramakrishna and the Lord Jesus. It is their 
presence that, I knew, manifested this enthusiasm. . . . 
The Archbishop, in spite of his difficulty to speak, said 
to me, T am very, very happy.’ Maybe this kind of 
reunion is the fost one that the Catholic Church 
erganized till now. Because, under the august presi- 
dency of the Archbishop and in the presence of the 
clergy, I explained a point of view which was common 
to " us — ^the only point of contact between us — ^viz„ our 
love for Christ; all the other points were a criticism, 
very open but ably presented, of the methods of 
conversion and the incapacity of European missionaries 
to understand the culture of India. . . . But the princi- 
pal note — our love for Jesus and our acceptance of him 
as an Incarnation — explained with such ardour and 
devotion that all the other aspects fell to the back- 
ground. As a consequence of the success of the Con- 
fei’ence, I now receive many invitations to repeat the 
same subject in other important towns of France. . . . 

With travelling easier now, I have been invited to 
Marseilles by the Philosophical Society of the city, 
associated with the University of Marseille — Aix. On 
the 14th April 1945 I spoke on ‘The Vedantic method 
in search of the Real.’ There were many people present, 
itt the ‘Society of Intellectuals’ of Marseilles I lectured 
on ‘Tolerance in the religio-philosophic culture of India,’ 
and I spoke at length on our Master and his realization 
of the harmony of religions. After^ the lecture, one 
Dominican Father asked my permission to^ speak. He 
opposed my thesis and said, ‘Intolerance is the way, 
intolerance of all the points of view except those which 
are propagated by the Catholic Church.’ I had great 
difficulty in queUing the audience which was so much 
with me. At Marseilles I also spoke to the Anglo- 
American soldiers in English. On my return, at Nimes 
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ififlid Montpellier I tave g^ven many lectures. Every- 
wliere there was very great enthusiasm and sympathy. 
The professors of the University of Montpellier have 
invited me to go there for giving a series of lectures, 
as at Toulouse, in the Faculty. I am also invited for 
the same work at Lyons. The Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Studies at the Sarbonne (University 
of Paris) has written me a very polite letter. He 
desires that I deliver in the Faculty of the Institute 
of Indian Civilization a series of lectures, as at Toulouse, 
on the philosophy of Vedanta. 

The Swami makes mention of the passing 
away of Monsieur Sauton (referred to above 
in the earlier part of the letter) who was 
the chief supporter of the Vedanta work in 
France, and who, in the words of the Swami, 
lived like a saint/ 

SccENCB Notes 

More than ever before modern science is 
deeply concerned with the realities of Exist- 
ence, though, in the course of her investiga- 
tions, she may stumble at a terrific weapon 
like the atomic bomb. Most of the top scien- 
tists, Otto Bahn, Meitner Eurico Perin, 
Alexander Saachs, and Peter Kapitza, are to- 
day pursuing this search, of which Ruther- 
ford and Thompson were the pioneers. The 
disintegration of atom has placed in the hands 
of man an inexhaustible source of energy, 
which bids fair to revolutionize world’s trade 
and industry, as well as to explode men’s pre- 
sent conception of matter. The power thus 
let loose is, however, only a by-product, and 
the real aim is to find out the reality of mat- 
ter, The reality of matter is the same thing 
as the reality hidden behind this universe, 
which is a subject to which religion puts her 
exclusive claim. Thus religion and science, 
so far ranged against one another, are now 
engaged in a common attempt to find the 
whereof and wherefrom of this universe, an 
enquiry with which the Shvetashvatara Upor 
nishad opens, with this difference that while 
religion claims to have ended her search long 
ago and recorded its findings in imperishable 
records, called scriptures, science yet changes 
her ground from year to year, which is natur- 


al because her goal has not been reached, and 
the search opens out new avenues as time 
passes. 

There is yet another difference which is 
necessitated by the diverse methods of appro- 
ach chosen by science and religion. Science, 
though engaged in the same pursuit of the 
reality of matter, tries to reach it through 
the five senses of man, augmented by physi- 
cal aids and mechanical instruments. Reli- 
gion, on the other hand, renounces the world 
of senses, for she believes that the reality 
she is out to grapple is not of the nature of 
matter and must be sought outside of what 
is material. Her votaries speculate and medi- 
tate, trying to mould their inner self in the 
picture of God who is the embodiment of all 
that is good and beautiful. They turn from 
the distractions of the world, creating a men- 
tal calm in which alone His glory shines, for 
as long as the mind is possessed by the things 
of this world its real nature cannot be seen. 
This is beautifully expressed in a hymn of the 
Ishavasya Upanishad, in which the devotee 
prays to God to move away the shining golden 
orb which covers the entrance to the Truth 
like a lid. The glamour of the material world 
is the lid which hides the reality, and religion 
tries to reach the reality by going beyond the 
material, while science chooses the way of in- 
vestigation, analysis, and observation of each 
item of matter which meets her on her way. 

In these Notes we shall concern ourselves 
more with the achievements of science than 
her failures, for however far she may be from 
her goal, her search has revealed a multitude 
of properties of matter and force which have 
been harnessed for the benefit of mankind. 
Tiiis is no mean achievement, for the results 
of her enquiry have mitigated man’s suffering 
and toil to a great degree, and have added to 
his comfort and the growth of culture, and 
this is a consideration which is far from negli- 
gible. 
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THE JOXJBNAI, OF JOHN WOOIMAN. PuUished 

hy J. M. Dent and Sons^ Ltd., London. Py xx-\-2^ 
This book is No. 402 in the well-known Everynian^s 
Library. 

Sri Ramakrishna was of the opinion that one who 
was sincere and truthful was sure to get God’s grace. 
The Qualcers are non-conformists in the sense that they 
try to be true to their inner convictions about God and 
religion, and do not want to be led by the nose by 
priests and prelates. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
God’s grace has descended abundantly on them as long 
as they have sincerely acted up to their convictions. 
The book under review gives the records of the growth 
of the spiritual life of John Woolman, a leading light 
among the Quakers. It is the story of a man from the 
ordinary ranks of life, for John Woolman was a tailor 
who, by his sincere devotion to God, lived a truly 
religious life. He was m the world, but not of it. A 
reading of the Journal fully confirms what Thomas Kelly 
said of John Woolman. In his Testament of Devotion* 
Thomas Kelly says : Tie (Woolman) resolved so to 
order his outward affairs as to be, at every moment, 
attentive to that voice He simplified life on the basis 
of its relation to the divine Centre. Nothing dlse really 
counted so much as attentiveness to that Root of all 
living which he found within himself And the Quaker 
discovery lies in iust that; the welling-up whispers of 
divine guidance and love and presence, more precious 
than heaven or earth. John Woolman never let the 
demands of his business grow beyond his real needs. 
When too many customers came, he sent them elsewhere, 
to more needv merchants and tailors His outward life 
became simplified on the basis of an inner integration. 
He found that we can be heaven-led men and women, 
and he surrendered himself completely, unreservedly to 
thsit blessed leading, keeping warm and close to the 
Centre*. i ’ 

Beinc a true child of God he felt for His creatxire.*?. 
Tlie sufferings of the poor, the agonizing troubles and 
tribulations of the African slaves in America and the 
part played in the slave-trade by Englishmen, the in- 
famous treatment of the Red Indians bv the white 
settlers in America, — all these gave him intense pain, 
and he tried in his humble way to do what he could 
to lighten the burden upon the oppressed. Here is a 
short quotation to illustrate the spirit that animated 
W'dolman : * For Men to be thu«! treated from one 

generation to another, who, besides their own distresses, 
think on the slavery entailed on their posterity, and 
are PTieved • What dls-acrreeable thoughts mu'^t they have 
of the profesvsed followers of Jesus ! And how mu^ 
their Groans ascend to that Almighty Being, who triZZ 
he a Refuqe for the Ovpressed. Psalm ix. 9% we read 
him remarking on the Slavery Question on p. 169. 

One gets up from a reading of the book with one^s 
faith in God deepened, and with a freshened resolve to 
worship God. not by words of the lip, but bv a sincere 
service of His creatures. Hindu readers, will find in 
him a true hkakta and a Karma Yogi rolled into one, 
even though his Ishtam Jesus Christ; for Hindu 
religious genius cannot by its very nature refuse to 
recognize the manifestation of the true religious spirit 
whether it be in Hindusthan or elsewhere. 


MYSTIC TALES OF LAMA TARANATHA. *ntA3srs- 
iiATBD BY Bhupendranath Datta. Published hy Ramn- 
krishna Vedanta Math, 19 b, Raja Rajkriskna Street, 
Calcutta. Pp. 90. Price Rs k. 

Austine Waddell writing on Buddhism in Tibet says 
that Taranatha was born in Tsang about 1573. He was 
a reputed Tibetan Buddhist scholar of his time, and 
founded several monasteries. He died in Mongolia 
whither he had proceeded on the invitation of the 
people of that country and where he had been engaged 
in missionary activity under the auspices of the Emperor 
of China. Originslly these tales or ‘inspirations* (as 
they are called in the book) were written in Tibetan by 
Lama Taranatha They were translated into German 
bv Prof. Gnienwedel a m*ert G«rm«n Ofi^antolJof 
from the German into English bv Dr. Bhtmendmnath 
Datta. Dr. Datta’s knowledge of comparsitive history 
and anthropology, and his proficiency in German have 
contributed not a little to the worth of the bnok. The 
English rendering is excellent and explicit. Tlie trans- 
lator savs he has tried to be literal and faithful as far 
as possible, while in a few places free translations have 
been made. 

As the subtitle indicates,, the hook indirectly deals 
with the Veligio-sociological history of Mahavana 
Buddhism*. There are seven ‘inspirations* recorded by 
Taranatha, each of which contains strange stories of 
Trtira/'1#*s and ma^c wrought bv the 'nddhas of esoteric 
Buddhism. There are frequent references to *tanfne 
rituals, mudras, chakras, exorcisms, different marie 
powers, miracles, and siJdhis then prevalent among the 
^harifas of the Buddhist tantric praetices*. To the 
ordinary reader these tales mav aupear weird and un- 
intellirihle. But thev will he of interest to the historian 
and the sociologist who may find information relating to 
cultural contact between India and the surrounding 
countries where Buddhism was prevalent. 

lvTTr*TTOLAS POFBTCH Bv BAmvF’VT D Covlan. 
Published hy the Association for the Advancement of 
Culiure, Liberty, Indiana, TJ.S.A, Pp* 109. 

Tlie name of Nleholas is or less well 

known to lovers of art and culture in diffefent countries 
of the world. His paintings are remarkable for their 
mastfrllnesft and ereatlveness and ‘mav be cnld to reveal 
the snirit of the Cosmos* In this annreciative study of 
Roerich, the author presents a special characteridtic of 
Boerich’s art, viz his intendelv inspiring denietion of 
that scenic beautv and grandeur of the moTintains. The 
author has the highest admiration for Roerich whom 
he calls ‘The Ma.ster of the Mountains* He compares 
Poerieh with most of the modem artists and says : 
*Roerich*s sense of the bony structure of the earth, and 
the architecture of its mountain masses is almost unique 
in the history of ppinting, . . . The c^nse of rock and 
stone in all Roerich*s work is something that no one 
can miss.* Aeeording to the author the m^liating beauty 
and the spiritual background of Ro€rich*s art is due 
mainly to the great artist’s intimate contact with 
Eastern art and culture. Tt is this link with the Asia 
of the future which makes all Ro€rich*s work so vital 
and fa«‘cmatlng.* The sublimity of Indian art and the 
ever-fascinating beauties of the Himalayas have charmed 
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the Eussian artist aaid inspired his work. In his 
paintings and poems Boerich distinctly points the vay 
to an understanding between the East and the West 
which shall unite them both *in forms far more 
essential than those which now go to separate them*. 
The author tells us that Nicholas Roerich *is not only 
one of the most remarkable of Russian painters, he is 
also one of the foremost critics and historians of Russian 
art*. He adds that, among the modern nations of 
Europe, Russia, Vhich is half Asiatic*, brings to bear 
an attitude to art, which is both sublime and sacred. 
The book is a useful addition to the mass of literature 
about the art of Nicholas Roerich. 

ETHICS OF FASTING. By M. IC. Gandhi. 
Published by Indian Printing Works, Kacheri Road, 
Lahore, Pp. 1^3. Price Rs 2-8, 

It is a marvellous collection of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
writings on the theory and practice of fasting, and, 
once again, the credit goes to 1^. Jag Paiwesh Chander 
who has ably edited and compiled them. Galndhiji 
has undertaken fasts on several occasions for various 
reasons. Those who have failed to understand and 
appreciate his point of view have often ridiculed him 
and attributed unfair motives to him. In these pages 
are presented the relevant witings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mahadev Desai, and others relating to the 
subject of fasting and food, culled from Young India 
and Harijan, and arranged chronologically. (^e 
cannot help being moved by the clear and convincing 
arguments in favour of fasting as a self-purificatory 
measure when resorted to voluntarily. The entjxe 
correspondence that passed between Gandhiji and the 
Government of India, preparatory to and ending in 
Gandhiji’s ‘epic fast’ undertaken, while in detention, 
in February I94S, is reproduced in the end of the book. 
Though these writings mainly relate to Gandhiji’s fasts, 
extracts of his writings revealing his considered views 
on unfired food, efficacy of vows, and hunger-strike 
have also been included. These collections aa'e made 
from writings spread over a period of twenty-two 
years (1920 to 1942). Yet, even now, they are as 
interesting as ever, and their v7ortli need hardly be 
reiterated. Mr. Jag Parvcsh Chander dcsers’es con- 
gratulations for his enterprising effort, 

THE ESOTERIC CHARACTER OF THE GOSPELS. 
By H. P. Blavatsky. Published by International Book 
House Ltd., Bombay. Pp. 58 Price 10 As 

It is rather a strange book with a stranger title. 
Herein are brought together the essays ‘ upon 
the hidden meaning or esotericism of the Hm Testamenf 
written years ago by Madame Blavatsky of the Theo- 
sophy school of thinkers. They originally appeared in 
her magazine Lucifer in 1887-88. There are three 
articles on the subject which was left unfinished as the 
expected fourth article was not written. In the Fore- 
word to the book, it is said: ‘There is much taught 
by the Churches that, for its falsity to be apparent, 
needs but to be compared with the real Christianity of 
Jesus and Paul. There are not a few students of TKaeo- 
sophy outside the Christian fold w»ho have a better 
understanding of real Christmnity than the majority of 
churtth-^goers. "With that true Christianity all men of 


culture ought to be familiar. This book offers the 
foundation for such understanding.* 

Here are to be found new and interesting interpreta- 
tions of the meanings of names of Biblical personalities, 
and specially of the divine personality of Jesus Christ. 
One may not find it possible to accept everything con- 
tained in this book, nor can one reject all that she 
says. But one can certainly appreciate her effort in 
giving a more liberal and universal interpretation of 
the message of Christ. This is commendable as it came 
from one who helonp'ed to a Christian nation and who 
said it at a time when the orthodoxy and dosmstisni 
of the Church were at their peak. 

FROM YERA.VD4 MANOTR By M. N Gandht 
Published by Navajivan Publishing Home, Ahmedahad. 
Pp. 67. Price 8 As. 

It is the third edition of the book, translated .from 
the original Gujerati bv V. G Desak containing the 
edited version of Gandhiji’s letters to the Satyagraha 
Ashrama, written from prison, in 19S0. It is an 
elucidation of each one of the Ashrama observances 
meant for the guidance of the members of the Satyagraha 
A«hrama. According to Gandhiji, tliesc observances are *. 
Ahimsa (non-violence), Satya (truth), Asteva (non- 
stealing) , Braliinaeharya (oontinence) , Aparigraha 
'\non-possession) , Abhaya (fearlessness), control of the 
palate, removal of untonehabilitv, tolerance, humility, 
and Yajna (sa'^rifice) Th«> meaning and purpose of 
each one of these observances are clearly explained, 
and its spiritual significance emphasized. As such 
these pages have a universal apneal and will prove of 
immense benefit to the reader, irrespective of his race, 
religion, or nationality. The Iasi note on *8u>adesh^ 
was written in 19S1. after Gandhiji’s release 

A TESTAMENT OP DEVOTIONS. By Thomas 
R. Kelpy, Published by Ilodder & S*sif>ghfon, Ltd., 
LomAcm. Pp. 104. Price 3s. OdU 

Tina splendid book contains five inspiring essays on 
how io live a life of tnie devotion and self-surrender 
to God We are sure that everybody, whatever sect or 
denomination or creed he may belong to, will find in 
these burning W’ords of Kcllv light and I'^'iding foi* their 
daily life. Kelly’s deep and sincere bhahti is tempered 
by true jnana. What he says is from his inner experi- 
ence and the book is completely free from repelling 
dogmatism or weakening mystifications. The book 
deserves a wide circulation. 

4000 PRECIOUS GEMS. Published by AhdvBah 
AUahdm, Os^ord Street, Secunderabad. Pp. JtOO. 
Price Rs 2. 

The book, as the name implies, is a collection of 
quotations from different sources. Some of the quota- 
tions are good and inspiring. But here and there the 
book is interspersed with selections which are not 
“precious gems’ but pernicious germ for creating com- 
munal ill feeling. We wonder how they could find 
place in such a hook. At first we felt tempted to give 
some samples. Then, on a second thought, we refrained 
from doing that because that will serve the very end 
which we condemn. One cannot make out what is the 
idea behind this publication. 



NEWS AND REPOKTS 


BANKORA. FAMINE 
Situation Worsening 
BAMAKEISHNA MISSION’S APPEAL 

The public is already aware that since September; 
last the Kamakrishna Mission has been carrying on 
Famine Belief Work in the Sadar, Gangajalghati and 
Barjora Thanas of the Bankura District. In the last 
week of December and the first week of January, we 
distributed 151 maunds 34* seers of rice and 466 blankets 
among 1,985 recipients belonging to 73 villages. 

Very soon the condition of people w'ill get worse, 
and more help will be necessary. The sciircity of cloth 
is very acute. Our funds, however, are dwindling 
rapidly and have to be replenished without the least 
dday. In the name of suffering humanity we appeal 
to all benevolent hearts to contribute liberally to our 
Famine Belief Fund. Contributions will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged at the following address: 
The Secretary, Bamakrishna Mission, P.O. Belur Math, 
Dt. Howrah. 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
Secretary, Bamahrishm. Mission 

BAMAKBISHNA ADVAITA ASHBAMA, KALADI 
Beport for 1943, 1944 

The report on the working of the Bamakrishna Advaita 
Ashrama, Kaladi, for the years 1943 and 1944, shows that 
in spite of difficulties created by war conditions, the 
work has been progressing. The outslandmg featu^ 
of the two years under report were: (1) Opening 
of the Vedanta College; (2) The starting of the 
Industrial section; (3) HUl-paddy cultivation. 

Educational Work : The Brahmanandodayam 

Sanskrit High School contained 280 students m 1943 
and 290 students in 1944, including Christian and 
Muslim students, as also a number of girl students. 
21 students enjoyed full free concessions and 110 half free. 
The School maintained a high standard and the per- 
centage of passes was high. 5 students were given free 
midday meds, and some were provided with meals at 
concession rate. Religious instruction to Hindu students 
was regularly imparted after class hours. The School 
has a good library of its own, as also literary and 
debating societies. An additional wing to the School 
hall is being completed. The Vivekodayam Sanskrit 
High School, Eravmaiioor, contained 79 students in the 
five classes, and showed steady progress. 

Vedanta College : This institution, started in 1943, im- 
parts free instruction in Hindu Shastras along with 
comparative religion and philosophy. The present 
strength is 6. The maintenance charges of the students 
are met by the Ashrama. 

Ouruktd : The Gurul«ul is the most important activity 
of the Ashrama. It pays special attention to the proper 
training of its inmates who numbered 24. Of these 4 
were part-free and 11 full-free boarders. We are happy 
tQ find that the Gurnkul students scored cent per cent 
success in the public examinations in both of the years 
under report. 

Miscellaneous: The Ashrama conducts a library and 
a reading room which are made use of by the staff and 
students, and also by the public. The Ashrama publishes 
useful books through its publication department. 


During the period under review 165 lectures were deliver- 
ed by the Swami-in-charge at different places. A total 
number of 153 religious classes were held (weekly and 
monthly) at Alwaye and Moovattupuzha. Birthdays of 
sainte and seers were celebrated, and a religious con- 
vention was held in 1943, The Ashrama took advantage 
of the offer of the Travancore Government and culti- 
vated 292 acres of land. Though the yield was poor, 
it helped to rdieve the scarcity of rice for the Ashrama. 
In the Industrial section, training in the manufacture 
of bamboo mats and baskets was given to a batch of 
students from among the Gurnkul inmates. 

Finance: The total receipts and disbursements in 
1943 were respectively Bs. 17,084-4-11 and Es. 16,647-6-6. 
In 1944, the receipts were Rs. 23,955-8-5 and the dis- 
bursements were 23,475-0-8. 

SRI RAMAEBISHNA ASHRAXviA BELIEF-RECON- 
STRUCTION CENTRE, THURAVOOB, 
TRAVANCORE 
1942-45 

This relief centre was started in February 1942, to 
help in the relief of distress caused in the coastal areas 
of Travancore as a result of the situation created by 
the war which adversely affected the coir industry and 
the food position. The work consists of (1) gratuitous 
relief and (2) reconstruction, and is carried on from 
t^ee centres — ^Thuravoor, Aroor, and Punnamudi. Tlie 
following is a brief report of the relief and reconstruct 
tion work for the three years ending with February 1945. 

Gratuitous Relief: 85,900 destitutes were occasionally 
fed and 518 units of rationed food-grains were dis- 
tributed free. 462 children were given free milk 
regularly for seven months, and 4 g^ons of shark-oil 
and 8,500 vitamin tablets were distributed among 
underfed children and adults. 300 people received oil 
and soap once a week regularly for seven months. 
Huts were built for 207 families. 2174 cloths and 
1168 blouses were distributed. Besides these the 
centre has a free Ayurvedic dispensary, and has helped 
many patients to receive allopathic treatment through 
government hospitals. 

Reconstruction Work : Side by side with admmister- 
ing relief, efforts were made to increase the income of 
distressed families through handicrafts such as spinning, 
weaving, and coir making. In all the centres, 296 
spinners were trained in different batches from time 
to time. During the period of training they were 
given midday meal and materials necessary for learning 
the trade. After training, they were presented with a 
Charka and other necessary appliances, The trainees 
working imder the three centres have together produced 
36,335 hanks of yam, representing a wage 'of Rs. 4541. 

Starting with 2 looms, there are now 29 looms 
working; the total quantity of cloth produced during 
the period under report was 36,335 yds. About 60 
workers are employed on weaving. As spinning is tbe 
principal occupation of the vast majority of people 
of these affected areas, attempts were made to engage 
the women and children in each family on this cottage 
.industry. Nearly 3 lakhs of coco-nut husks were dis- 
tributed among the families working in the different 
centres. Starting with 35 families, the total number 
rose to 300 families, Tbe spinners, weavers, and coir 
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spinners received a share of the profits derived from 
their products in addition to thdr wages. In order 
to encourage thrift among the workers, they are 
advised to save something each month and deposit the 
same in the Anchal Savings Bank specially constitute 
for the workers. The workers and others who live in 
these areas under the relief centres are also offer^ 
the benefit of religious and secular education to supply 
ment manual training. Weekly religious classes and 
devotional singing, congregational worship, and a night 
class for adults are conducted regularly. 

The total receipts (including sale proceeds) were 
Bs. 44,571-7-4 and the total expenditure was 
Rs. 38,839-14-1. Apart from these, the total value 
of receipts in kind (including lauds, buildings, appliances, 
and food-stuS) was Es. 16,384-1-0. 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION VIVEKANANDA 
SOCEETY, JAMSHEDPUR 
Report for 1944 

With the dose of the year under report, this institu- 
tion has completed the twenty-fourth year of its useful 
existence. The following is a short report of its activities 
dm’ing the year 1944. 

Religious : Religious classes and discourses for the 
public were held during the second half of the year, 
and those for students and resident workers were 
started towards the end of the year. Birthday anniver- 
saries of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, Holy 
Mother, and some of the direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna were duly celebrated 
Educational: The two reading rooms and libraries 
were maintained, and were regularly used by the public. 
The Society conducted four schools during the year, 
one of which was raised to the status of an M. E. School. 
The total number of pupils was 703, of whom 478 were 
boys and 225 were girls. During the year there were 
5 boys in the students’ home. 

Philanthropic : Workers of the Society look part in 
nursing patients, in cremating dead bodies, and in 
voluntary service in co-operation with other philan-f 
thropic organizations. Occasional help in cash ^d 
kind was given to deserving persons. The Society 
continued to maintain destitute children in the Bengd 
Relief Destitutes’ Home and spent a sum of Rs. 4,830-5-7 
for the purpose during the year. 


VEDANTA SOCIETY, SAN FRANCISCO 

The program of work of tlie Vedanta Society Northern 
California, San Francisco, for the month of October 
1945 has been received. Some of the subjects chosen 
for the bi-weekly lectures delivered by the Swami-ln- 
charge, during the montli, were: ‘Meaning of worship 
and meditation,’ ‘How to practise detachment,’ ‘The 
power of matter and the power of the spirit,’ and ‘The 
nature of spiritual knowledge.’ A class for members 
and students was held every Ftiday. Other activities 
such as the Sunday school for children, library, and 
reading room were carried on as usual. A special event 
of the month was the celebration of the birthday 
of Sri Krishna. 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA CENTRE, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Report for 1944-45 

The Report of activities of the above Centre for the 
period October 1944 — September 1945 shows that 
despite the difficulties because of the war, the work 
has been regularly carried on. Every Sunday the 
Swami-in-charge gave a lecture on geneial topics, 
explainmg the theory and practice of Vedanta. On 
Tuesday evenings he conducted classes on Srimad 
Bhagavata and on Friday evenings a meditation class 
followed by a discussion on the Gospd of Sri Rama" 
kfishm and the Aphorisms on Yoga by Paitanjali. 
The Tuesday classes were open to the public but the 
l^Yiday classes were held for members and students. 

In 'the beginning of the season, in autumn, the 
festival of the Divine Mother Durga was observed with 
wership and a special service which were enjoyed by 
all, particularly tlie devotees. 

The outst^ding events of the year were the birth- 
day celebrations of the Holy Mother, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Swami Brahmananda and Sri Ramakrishna. 
The Christian festivals of Christmas and Easter also 
wore^ observed with services appropriate for the 
occasion. In spring, in connection with the birthday 
of Lord ^Buddha, the Swanii-zn-charge of the Centre 
gave a talk on the life and teachings of Buddha. 

The library contains quite a few mteresting and in- 
forming books on Indian philosophy, religion, culture, 
and such other kindred subjects, and is profitably used 
by devotees and friends. 

Now that the war has ended and the world is again 
rp.stored to peace after so much bloodshed and suffer- 
ing!, tlie Centre will be able to help .an increasing 
number of people to understand the teachings of 
Vedanta. 


A CORRECTION 

On page 2 in the January number of Prahuddha Bkarata the line ‘spoken in Madras some time in 
1902-3 ? ’ (4th line from top of the right side column) should be ‘ spoken in Madras some time in 3802-8 ? ’ 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S BIRTHDAY 

The Birthday Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna falls on the 5th March, 1946. 
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BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

By SWAMI VIRESWAEANANDA 

Contains Text in Devanagari, word-for-word English rendering and running translation 
together with exhaustive notes based on the commentary of Sri Sankaracharya and 
the glosses of later scholiasts on his commentary. With an Introduction (Pp. Ixiii) 
containing a comparative study of the Bhashyas of Sankara^ Bamanuja and Nimbarka. 

Your work is to us what windows are to a house, A new window has been 
opened up in the wad of viy house — a new translation of the Brahma Sutras, with 
an mtedigihle commentary. In years past I have struggled over Thibaufs translation 
of Sankara* s commentary with much profit but also with much difficulty, Tt would 
have saved me much time and trouble, and 1 suspect, also considerable mmmderstandmg 
had I been able to turn to your version for assistance. Your knowledge of Western 
point of view enables you to anticipate the difficulties which we feel and the mistaken 
coudusions we are in danger of drawing We are greatly in need of ^ust the service 
you have done us. I earnestly hope that in this country in general, and throughout 
ihe West your contribution to Sankara*s philosophy will be widdy read It is a fine 
piece of work. 

— James B. Pratt, Professor of Philosophy, Wdliams College, 

Williams Town, Mass, IJ.SA. 

Cr. 8vo. Pp. 512 + Ixiii — ^Price : Rs. 5/- 
To Subscribers of P. B. Rs. 4/8 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA - 4, Wellington Lane - CALCUHA 

Phone: Cal. 4475 


Look For 

“RHINO” Ubel •• GENZIE 

& 

OTHER READY-MADE GARMENTS 


Manufactured by 

AGARPARA KUTIR SILPA PRATISTHAN 

AGARPARA P. 0. KAMARHATI 24 PARGANAS 


Branches i. 

2 . 


3- 

4 ‘ 


10 Upper Circular Road» Calcutta, opp : Sealdah Station 
2-3 Chandmari Ghat Road, Howrah, opp : Howrah Station 
Raniganj Bazar, Burdwan, E. I- R. 

Arbind Road, Naihati, B A. R* 
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Our publications can also be had of : 

ENGLAND— 

London : — ^Messrs, Lnzac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Mr. J. M, Watkins, ^1, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 9 >. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench Tnjjbner & Co., Ltd., 38, Great Bussell Street, 
London, W.C 1. 

U.S.A.~- 

New York : — ^Ramakrishna-Vevekananda Centre, 17, East 94th Street, New York City, 
U.S.A 

Seattle r—Raniakrishna VedanU Centre. 2716, Broadway North, Seattle, Washington. 
Chicago :-~Vedanta Society, 120 E, Delaware Place, Chicago, III., U.S.A. 
Providence -Vedanta Society, 224, Angell Street, Providence, R. I., U. S A. 
Portland : — ^Vedanta Society, 1877, S. W. Park Ave., Portland, Oregon, U. S. A, 

San Francisco : — ^Vedanta Society, 2963, Webster St., San Francisco, Calif , U S. A. 
Hollywood : — ^Vivekananda Home, 1946, Ivar Avenue, Hollywood, Calif , XJ. S. A 
St. Louis: — ^The Vedanta centre of St. Louis, 5463, Delmar Boulivard, St. Louis, 
12 Missouri. 

S. AMERICA— 

Argentina : — Rainknshna Ashrama, Bdila- Vista, F.C.P,, Argentina 
MAURITIUS : — ^The Ramakrishna Mission (Mauritius Branch) , Port Louis, Mauritius. 

CEYLON— 

Colombo : — ^The Ramakrishna Mission, 44th Lane, Wellawatte, Colombo. 

INDIA- 

Bombay : — Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Khar, Bombay 21. 

Messrs. New Book Co., Kitab Mahal, 188-90, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

„ D. B, Taraporevala Sons & Co., 210, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

„ International Book House, Esplanade Road, Bombay, 

„ The Popular Book Depot (Regd.), Grant Road, Bombay 7. 

„ N. M. Tripathi, Ltd., Princess Street, Bombay 2. 

Ahmedabad : — ^Messrs. The New Order Book Co., Ellis Bridge, Abmedabad. 

Poona : — ^Messrs. The International Book Service, Poona 4. 

Madras : — Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. 

Messrs. The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

„ Higginbothams, Mount Road, Madras. 

Bangalore : — ^Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 

Mysore : — Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, P.O. Vanivilasa Mohalla, Mysore. 

Ootacamund Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Ootacamund 
Trichinopoly : — ^Messrs PaJaniappa Bros. Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 

Karachi : — Sri Ramakrishna Math, Garden Quarter, Karachi. 

Lahore : — The Ramakrishna Mission, 16|2, Lodge Road, Lahore. 

Messrs. Rama Krishna & Sons, Anarkali Street, Lahore. 

Delhi : — The Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi. 

Allahabad : — Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Muthiganj, Allahabad, U. P. 

Benares : — Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service, Luxa, Benares City, U. P. 

Assam : — ^Messrs. N. K. Ghose & Co.» P.O. Rehabari, Dibrugarh. 

„ Chapala Book Stall, Shillong. 

Kashmir : — ^The Kashmir Industrial Guilds, Srinagar and Gulmarg, Kashmir. 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

(PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT) 

4, WELLINGTON LANE .... CALCUTTA 

Phone : Cal. 4475 
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A Message of Hope 

Every family protected means a happier home; every income assured for 
life means more contentment and less unrest. Every fortune secured against 
waste means greater stability to business and finance. The message that 
life Insurance brings is one of hope. Its objectivie is financial security for 
each and all. 


Obtain this security through 
A HINDUSTHAN POLICY 

New Business 
(1945) 

over Rs. 12 erores 



HINDUSTHAN GO-OPERATIVE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 

//•ad O^/'iee.— HINDUSTHAN BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA 


NON-MAGNETIC WATCH 

FOR 

Scientists, Engineers, Elec trician s 
etc., can be worn near electric motors 
and generators and even near 
magnet Elevators without affecting 
the regular performance. 


Telephones : 


Telegram : 


Oficex Cal. 2597 
Residence : Park 107 
“GHOSHONS" 


APPLY FOR CATALOGUE TO THE 


AGENTS:-^ 


GHOSH 4& SONS 

16|l, Radha Bazar Street, 
CALCUTTA 


VAIDYAEATNAM P. S. VAMER’S 

ARYAVAIDYASALA 

KOTTAKAL, S. MALABAR 

The greatest and most reliable Ayurvedic firm 
of Southern India with over 45 years* reputa- 
tion. All sorts of medicines prepared under 
scientific method are kept ready for sale. 

Dhara, Navarakfehi, 
Pjzhicha, etc., are conducted under Vaidya- 
ratnam’s personal supervision, 

KSHEERABALA BOILED 101 TIMBS 

The world-famous remedy for Paralyris and 
Bheomatism. RadicaBy cures all diseases out 
of “Vatham". Very useful in general debility. 
Nervons disorders of all kinds. Heart 
Asthma, etc. 

Dose; — ^15 to 60 drops. 

Price per ounce: Rs. 6. 

for free msiructions and Catalogue to : 

MANAGER, 

ARYAVAIDYASALA 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Swami Saradananda’s last illnesss and death— His unique life— Asvini Kumar Datta of Barisal— Sri Rama* 
kri.shna‘s method of initiation— Harmony of religions as taught by the Master — ^How he is bemg accepted by 
many as a divine incarnation— Reference to some of his Mohammedan devotees. 


(P/ace : Belur Monastery. 

It was only a few days ago that Swami 
Saradananda, who had been like a mother 
to the Order, passed away and was united 
with the Master. The Sadhus and devotees 
'were all overwhelmed with grief at his death ; 
Swami Shivananda was especially so. 

Mahapuiushji became unusually serious 
since he received the news of Swami Sarada- 
nanda's apoplexy. He had great anxiety 
written on his face. He was restless all the 
time, and constantly made inquiries about 
Swami Saradananda’s illness. If any one 
would approach him for initiation or in con- 
nection with o-ther matters he would 
quietly say, ^ Not now — ^I am not in a good 
mood because of Swami Saradananda’s 
illness.’ When he would speak he would do 
so mostly about Swami Saradananda. 

Shortly before the cremation of Swami 
Saradananda’s body, Mahapurushji once 
softly said : 'Swami Saradananda was fond 
of bathing in the Ganges. Bathe his body 
in the waters of the Ganges.’ 


Time: S September 1927) 

It was Saturday. In the afternoon a 
crowd of devotees assembled in Swami Shiva- 
nanda’s room. Although the Swami was 
grief-stricken, he made inquiries about the 
well-being of every one. Very soon the con- 
versation turned upon Swami Saradananda. 
Mahapurushji said : ' Alas, Swami Sarada- 

nanda had visited the monastery at Belur 
about a week before he became ill on Satur- 
day. There was a meeting of the Governing 
Body of the Mission the day he visited the 
monastery. He said to me : “ See, my body 
i<t getting worse, I am afraid it will not last 
many days.” I never thought then he 
would pass away so soon, 

' He was indeed a blessed soul. The Holy 
Mother was unusually gracious to him. That 
is why he had such a glorious death. Just 
as throughout his life he did good to many 
— ^moulding the lives of some and bringing the 
light of the Spirit to others — so during the 
last few days of his illness he fulfilled the 
desires of many devotees by giving them an 
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opportunity to serve him. Or'dinarily he 
would not allow any one to do any personal 
service for him, but think w^hat service the 
boys rendered him when he was sick ! They 
would not attain, as much benefit by twelve 
years’ spiritual discipline as they did by 
this service. He remained in that state only 
to fulfil the deshes of the devotees to serve 
him. How many from how many places 
came to see him and had the opportunity 
of serving him ! He did not leave any one 
disappointed. 

‘He was a great Yogi. Giving up the 
body in Samadhi, he went straight to the 
Master and the Holy Mother. It does not 
at all matter in what way the body dies. The 
scriptures say it does not in any way affect 
the inner consciousness of a knower of 
Brahman, even if he passes out of the body 
in coma or swoon, or in any other way. 
After the first attack of apoplexy he seemed 
for some days to have no external conscious- 
ness, but inwardly he was fully conscious. 
I went to see him only once. I did not go 
again because I could not stand the sight of 
his sickness. 

‘When Swami Akhaiidanancia addressed 
him saying, “ Brother, brother ! ” he opened 
his eyes and then again closed them. When 
Dr. Ghosh called him by name he looked at 
him. Dr. Ghosih said, “ Sarat (Swami 
Saradanahda) , would you drink some tea ? ” 
He expi*essed his unwillingness by shaking 
his head. When asked if he would have 
Charanamrita (holy water), he showed con- 
sent by nodding his head. The holy water 
was given to him and he drank it.’ 

After a brief silence Mahapiirushji conti- 
nued : ‘ During the last few years of his 

life Swami Saradananda especially practised 
intensive meditation and spiritual discipline. 
After bathing in the Ganges he would sit 
for meditation and not move from his seat 
until one or half past one in the afternoon. 
He would have an interval during which he 
would drink a cup of tea, sitting right there 
in his meditation seal. 

‘He was unusually kind to the devotees. 
To women devotees especially he was a 


haven of peace. A little after four in the 
■afternoon they would start coming and he 
would give them advice untiringly until late 
in the evening. Later there would be a crowd 
of men devotees who would stay until late 
at night. The door of his compassionate 
heart was ever open. Ah, what a wonderful 
life he lived — serene, peaceful, patient, and 
profound ! We never saw Swami Sarada- 
nanda lose his temper. He had only love 
and compassion for all. Now that he is 
united with the Master and the Holy Mother 
he is enjoying supreme blessedness and from 
that realm is constantly helping the devotees. 

‘ He and others like him were in Sri Rama- 
krishna always, but for some time, for the 
purpose of doing good to the world, they 
embodied themselves and lived here on this 
earth as men. As a matter of fact, they do 
not exist apart from the Master. Those who 
think about them are actually thinking about 
the Master himself. Many did not have the 
privilege of seeing Sri Ramakrishna. Perhaps 
they have seen Swamiji, Swami Brahmananda, 
and Swamis Premananda, Turiyananda, or 
Saradananda. Perhaps they have seen some 
one of the inner circle of the Master’s disciples 
and are devoted to them. This love and 
devotion will surely readh the Master.’ 

It was about eight o’clock at night. Some 
<levotees came to Swami Shivananda’s room, 
and one of them was from Barisal. As the 
conversation turned on Asvini Babu^' of 
Barisal, the Swami said, ‘Asvini Babu was a 
man of great influence in Barisal — ^your part 
of the country. We saw his father Braja 
Mohan Datta visit the Master. He was a 
sub-judge. He came to lihe Master and 
begged for his blessings when he was planning 
to found a college. He wias a fine man.’ 

A devotee : ‘Maharaj, did the Master 
give his blessings in secular affairs like this?’ 

Swami : ‘Of course, he did. He was a 
man of great compassion. He would certainly 
give his blessings to any one who sought 
them earnestly for a noble undertaking.’ 

Devotee : ‘Did the Master initiate people?’ 

^Asvini Kumar Datta. 
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Swami : ‘Yes, of course he did, but in 
rare cases. However, his initiation was not 
of the ordinary type. He would rouse the 
spiritual consciousness of a disciple by a 
touch or by writing the sacred Mantra on 
his tongue, or perhaps he -would transform 
the disciple’s mmd by mere will. Being a 
world teacher his ways of initiation were 
unusual. “A world teacher gives the Mantra 
in one’s heart and an ordinary teacher gives 
the Mantra in one’s ear.” Sri Ramakrishna 
would quicken the spiritual impulse and 
awaken the divinity vdthin by prescribing 
different forms of spiritual disciplines to 
different aspirants. He was not one-sided. 
Whatever one’s path might be, he would 
receive help from the Master. 

‘With the passing of days we realize why 
the Master practised various forms of 
spiritual discipline. All religions are true and 
through all of them people can realize God, 
the embodiment of Truth. He did not 
practise different religions in order just to 
discover and realize the harmony of religions. 
His spiritual practice had a deeper meaning. 
That is why men belonging to different sects 
of Hinduism have made him their ideal. He 
is also the ideal of many Christians. They 
worship him as Jesus and you must remember 
this was not the result of somebody’s preach- 
ing. Tell me who can preach Sri Rama- 
krishna? Who can reveal the one who is 
Truth itself? The Lord says in the Gita, 
“Him the sun cannot reveal, nor the moon, 
nor the fire.” 

‘You would be surprised to hear that 
many Mohammedan men and women in 
Ihese days wori^p him as Mohammed, the 
messenger of God. One year I visited the 
Nilgiri hills. The devotees there arranged 
^or my residence in a bungalow at Coonoor. 
Ii-aming that I was there, a Mohammedan 
doctor and his family came all the way from 
Bombay to see me. After inquiry I found 
that he was a famous physician of Bombay 
who had been educated in England and had 
a very good practice. He was accompanied 
by his wife and also _^two sons, who were 
very handsome in appearance. 


‘ In the course of conversation the doctor 
said to me, “We have come to see you, but 
my wife is especially eager to speak to you.” 
Saying this, he moved to the adjoining room. 
IJis -wife saluted me with great devotion and 
disclosed many intimate things related to 
her spiritual -life. Since childhood she has 
been a devotee of Krishna. She worships 
Krishna as a child and occasionally has 
visions of Him. After reading the Master’s 
life and teachings she has become very much 
devoted to him. It is her conviction that 
her Chosen Deity Krishna has been bom 
again as Sri Ramakrishna. 

‘ I noticed that she had profound love and 
devotion for the Master. - She was quite 
intensive in her spiritual practices and the 
Master had blessed her in many ways. When 
taking leave of me, she knelt down and 
bowed to me, saying, “ Please bless me by 
touching my head with your hand. You had 
the blessed privilege of associating with Sri 
Ramakrishna and you were blessed by him. 
Please touch my head with the hand that 
once touched Sri Ramakrishna ! ” And 
how she wept I I felt in my heart again and 
again : “ Glory be unto the Lord ! Blessed 
is Thy power ! Who will understand Thee ? ” 
Ihe hymn describing the greatness of Shiva 
came to my mind : “ O Lord, I do not 

know Thy nature nor what Thou art. 
Whatever Thou art, Mahadeva (Great God) , 
my salutations to Thee again and again.” 

‘Actually, we have to say the same thing 
regarding the Master. Who will understand 
him ? I have met several other Mohamme- 
dan devotees of Sri Ramakrishna. One I 
met in Cuddapah — ^he is highly esteemed 
and has received the title of Khan Bahadur 
from the British Government. He belongs 
to the Sufi sect of Islam, but is very devoted 
to the Master. In Cuddapah is a little 
Ashrama dedicated to Sri Ranaakrishna. 
The Khan Bahadur, the local collector (also- 
a Mohammedan), and several others were 
responsible for the founding of this Ashrama. 
We stayed there for a few days. Almost 
every morning and evening I would find the 
Khan Bahadur seated in a comer of the 
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shrine in deep humility, intently looking at 
the picture of the Master on the altar. He 
is convinced that the prophet Mohammed 
wcs bom as Sri Ramakrishna for the good 
of the world. It is beyond our comprehen- 
sion how the Master is blessing people in 
different ways.* 

A devotee : ‘ Maharaj, we are attached 
to the world. We can hardly think about 
him, let alone do spiritual practice. What 
will happen to us ? ’ 

Swami : ‘ My child, if you cannot per- 
form spiritual practice, you can at least think 
of him and sing his glory. The world has 
not bound you day and night. If you cannot 
do even this much, how can you expect any 
result ? In any event, one should feel drawn 
towards God ; somehow or other one should 
be devoted to Him. Without some longing 
for God spiritual progress is impossible. As 
the Master used to say, So long as the 
child is busy with his lollipop, he is forgetful 
of his mother and she attends to her duties ; 
but the moment the child tries of the lollipop, 
throws it away, and begins crying for the 
mother, she drops everything, runs to the 


child, and takes him in her arms.” So long 
as you too remain attached to the lollipop 
of this world, you will not see Him. It will 
be most unfortunate if you do not avail 
yourself of the blessed privilege of being bom 
a human being. In order to bring home 
this idea, the Master would often sing this 
song : 

O my mind, you do not know cultivation. The field 
of the human mind remains untilled. If only culti- 
vated, it would have yielded a golden harvest. 

‘ In the song is this line : 

A harvest that will not be forfeited today or even 
a century hence — 

0 my mind, gather the harvest to your heart’s con- 
tent by all means ! * 

Devoteie ; ‘ We hardly comprtehebd the 

Master ; rather, we like association with you. 
If we have not met you for some time, we 
feel a yearning — ^that is why we come. We 
oflen think about you and long to see you. 
That is as much as we can do.* 

Swami : ‘ We do not know anything 

other than the Master. It is he who abides 
within and outside. He is all in all. Remem- 
ber this, that we are his children, sheltered 
at his feet. By thinking about us you will 
be thinking of the Master.* 


TRUE KNOWLEDGE 

By Saint Kabir 

True Knowledge (jnana) is the living experience of the Indwelling Spirit ; 

naught else is it. 

NoTclinging to things in all the four directions, one should remain happy within 

himself. 

Many a wiseacre has made a holocaust of his life in brooding over the riddle of 

existence ; 

He (methinks) should be adjudged the true krower of Tmth whom passions touch not 

— Translated by Prof. S. N. L. Shrivastava, M.A. 



SALVATION IN THE THEISTIC FORMS OF RELIGION 

By the Editor 


" Relinquishing the fruits of all righteous and unrighteous actions take refuge in Me 
alone ; 1 will liberate you from all sins ; grieve not.^ — Gita, XVIII. 66. 


In Advaita Vedanta we have seen that 
Mukti or salvation comes from the know- 
ledge of the identity of the individual self 
with the universal Self. This knowledge, 
however brought about in the individual, is 
the sine qua non of freedom or salvation, and 
that all actions only help in clearing the 
obstacles that bar the path to the knowledge 
of the Self. Also the knowledge of the Seif 
or Brahman is the only means of final and 
complete freedom ; our individualities are all 
only apparent existences, and only when we 
sink our individualities in the Infinite do 
we really become free. Then only we reach 
the Abhaya, the Goal in which there is no 
more fear. But the non-Advaitins dread this 
extinction of personality and shrink from it 
as from death ; they are ‘ Abhaye bhaya- 
darsinah,’ people who see fear in the Fearless. 
To such persons, therefore, who cling to this 
personality or individuality or the idea of 
being Empirical Selves, and do not desire 
or would deny the possibility of any final 
merging with the Infinite, salvation or Mukti 
has a different meaning. We shall examine 
some of the ideas of salvation current among 
non-Advaitins 

At the outset it would be better if we begin 
with the ideas of salvation and the life after 
death in those religions which do not accept 
the Indian doctrine of reincarnation in any 
form whatsoever. To this class will belong 
all religions that do not accept the idea that 
the Empirical Self will again return to this 
earthly life and be bom in a new body 
whether human or non-human. 

The common conceptions of humanity that 
the virtuous should be duly rewarded and 
the wicked duly punished form the basis of 
the conceptions underlying the eschatology 
of all religions. But in religions which hold 


to the belief that man comes to this earth 
but once and leaves it never to return, hell 
and heaven or similar conceptions must have 
a place in order to satisfy the demands of 
justice according to human standards. The 
idea of mercy also comes in as a corollary to 
the ideas of might and justice. So, while the 
Supicme God is an almighty and just ruler, 
and deals out a place in heaven or hell to all 
individual souls in accordance with the 
deserts of their virtuous and wicked deeds, 
His grace may step in any moment and save 
those whom His gracious eyes have happened 
to light on, irrespective of their good or 
bad deeds, and give them an honoured place 
in His heaven. 

There is a bewildering variety of views of 
this future for the Empirical Selves. The 
conceptions of the nature and power of the 
God who rules this universe and metes out 
the rewards of the actions of the individual 
soul are also not uniform. The ideas of 
heaven and hell have also imdergone changes 
with the lapse of time even among the same 
people professing one faith. 

The Osiris-Religion of Egypt conceived 
the soul of the dead man ushered into the 
judgement hall of Osiris, where his deeds were 
weighed in a balance. Those who passed 
the test went to serve Osiris in tjie fields of 
Earn. In the pre-Hellenic period the Greeks 
believed in Elysium or the Islands of the 
Blessed. Orphism taught that the initiated 
were rewarded by a happy life in the Elysian 
fields, while the wicked were cast into 
Tartarus. In Homer (Od., iv. 563) the Elysian 
plain is a land of perfect happiness ruled by 
Rhadamanthys, at the end of the earth on 
the banks of the river Oceanus. Only those 
specially favoured by the gods enter here. 
In Homer we read of such favourites of the 
gods being carried body and soul into 
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heaven and made immortal. In some quar- 
tejs Mt. Olympus in Greece was also 
supposed to be the home of the Greek gods. 
The souls of men after death were supposed 
to live in Hades or hell, somewhere inside the 
earth under Pluto, the king of that region. 

Zoraastrianism also believed in heaven 
and hell, and the ultimate victory of Ormuzd 
over Ahriman, that is, of good over evil. In the 
A vesta, Shraoshi, the guide of souls, is said 
to lead the virtuous over the heavenly bridge 
to the gate of Paradise. Jewish eschatology 
was also largely influenced by this Persian 
faith. 

To the Jews, the god of Israel protected 
Israel from its enemies, and saved it from 
sin and destruction, even by occasional 
chastisement if necessary. Salvation, for 
the Jews, meant at first salvation of the 
nation. Salvation for the individual was not 
a normal conception. Israel, the chosen of 
the Lord, was alone to be saved, and ‘ the 
finality and eternity of this condition of 
salvation, that which constitutes the blessed- 
ness of the sacred people was the presence of 
God in the midst of them — this last point 
corresponding to the Christian idea of 
heaven/ At first, individuals were promised 
only long life, but afterwards this was 
extended to mean immortality also. ‘ The 
resurrection, which appears at first as a 
revival of the dead nation is afterwards 
promised for the pious individuals so that 
they too shall share in the national restora- 
tio-n.’ In David, xi'i. w^e find, however, 
promises of a retributive life ; and after the 
universal judgement day there is resurrec- 
tion of the wicked to shame and everlasting 
contempt as well as of the righteous to ever- 
lasting life. Salvation is possible only through 
miraculous divine acts and not by any effort 
of man. 

n 

In the New Testament we find the inter- 
mediating figure of Christ taking the place 
of the invisible God. ‘He that hath seen 
tbs Son hath seen the Father.’ The teach- 
ing of Jesus centres in the idea of ‘ The 


Kingdom of God,’ which is already present in 
the teacher himself, but also has a future 
as regards its completion. The Jewish ideas 
of resurrection are continued but with slight 
variations. Christ is expected to come a 
second time, and the object of this second 
visit is the execution of judgement by Christ, 
both individual and universal. This judge- 
ment presupposes the resurrection confirmed 
by Christ according to the Fourth Gospel, 
not only as an individual and spiritual reno- 
vation (John, V 25-26) , but also as a uni ve? sal 
phvsical resuscitation. On the intermediate 
state Jesus does not speak clearly. There is 
a future punishment for the wicked in 
Gehenna. He uses Hades, Paradise, and 
Gehenna in the current sense of the words. 
In John, xiv. 2, 3 -and xvii. 24 hopes are 
entertained of an immediate entrance of the 
just into the Father’s house and glory. A 
final reward for the righteous and final 
penalty for the wicked are assumed ; and 
grades of reward and punishment arc 
recognized. But salvation is made con- 
tingent upon faith in Jesus Christ (Matt. x. 
32-33) and service of his brethren (Matt. 
XXV. 40) . This faith in the redeeming power 
of Jesus Christ is the central doctrine in the 
faith of all schools of Christians. ‘For who- 
soever shall be ashamed of me and of my 
words, of him shall the Son of man be 
aslmraied, when he shall come in his own 
glory, and in his father’s and of the holy 
angels.’ (Luke, ix. 26) . ‘I said therefore 
unto you that ye shall die in your sins ; b.>r 
if ye believe not that I am he ye shall die 
in your sins.’ (John. viii. 24). 

On the judgement day the Son of man 
will come in all his glory with all the hol.v 
angels. He will be seated on a glorious 
throne. Before him will be gathered all the 
nations. But he will separate the sheep, i.e. 
the believers in Christ, from the goats, i.e. 
the unbelievers. He will say to the faithful, 

‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 1ho 
kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
lion of the world.’ While to the unbelievers, 
he will say, ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
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his angels/ Thus the wicked unbelievers 
‘shall go into everlasting punishment but 
the righteous unto life eternal/ The moral 
is obvious : believe in Christ or be doomed 
to eternal damnation. 

In later times the inadequacy of Christ’s 
teachings with regard to the future life 
became apparent to thoughtful men. The 
existence of Satan alongside with God was 
one difficulty. How could a righteous and 
all-powerful God allow ‘the arch-fiend, 
aided by legions of minor devils, to go about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour, with constant access to men, nay, 
their most inward minds, whispering evil 
thoughts, stimulating animal passions, and 
however often driven av/ay by holy prayer, 
ever renewing his assaults on poor souls, 
up to the last moment of mortal agony ? ’ 
Then again there was the question of the 
everlasting penalties of hell for the wicked 
irrespective of the gravity of theiuf crimes 
and without any hope of final redemption — 
a doctrine repugnant to the moral sense of 
civilized man. Then there is the ojrthodox 
doctrine of the most perfect identity 
between the resurrection body and the 
material body — a doctrine which is belied by 
every fact that is known to modem science. 

Roman Catholios while holdling fast to 
eternal punishment allowed the possibility of 
mitigation. Besides, to the believer in 
Christ or the Virgin was given the opportu- 
nity of repentance and thereby earning com- 
plete remission of sins and a place in 
Paradise ; by the unanimous consent of 
theologians of all schools of Christian 
thought, it is considered enough to convert 
a sinner from a bond-slave of Satan into a 
saint of God if but the sinner repents of his 
wickedness and believes in the redeeming 
power of Christ or the Virgin. ‘Past sins, 
nay, a whole life of sin, if repented of before 
death, are a far less .obstacle to entrance into 
Paradise than the most exemplaiy and 
virtuous life if unaccompanied by true faith 
in Christ.’ The eighteenth article of the 
creed of the Established Church goes further, 
and says : ‘They also are held accursed 


that presume to say, That every man 
hr- saved by the Law or Sect which he 
professeth, so that he be diligent to fi’ame 
his life according to that Law and the light 
of Nature. For holy Scripture doth set out 
unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, 
whereby men must be saved.’ According to 
this doctrine, true faith and repentance at 
the last moment, even in arti&alo mortis, are 
sufficient to blot out a life of sin. Penitence 
is everything, morality is nothing. As a 
corollary of this doctrine only Christians 
need fear no hell, which is reserved specially 
for non-Christians before and after the ad- 
vent of Christ. 

Roman Catholics also recognized different 
degrees of blessedness for saints ; these were 
at first supposed to wait in Hades for Christ, 
but in later times they have been supposed 
to enter direct into Paradise. PrJotestants 
reject Purgatory. According to them souls 
passed at once into hell or heaven. Souls 
are created mortal and immortality is the 
gift of God bestowed only on believers in 
Christ — ^this is the view of some. There are 
others who anticipate sudh discipline after 
death as will restore all souls to God. The 
doctrine of the resurrection has also under- 
gone modifications and it is suggested in 
some quarters that the Fourth Gospel inter- 
prets both judgement and resurrection spiri- 
tually. Accordingly the general resurrection 
and the last judgement are regarded as ‘ figu- 
lative ways of expressing the universal per- 
manent truths that life survives death in the 
completeness of its necessary oigans and 
essential functions and that the character of 
that continued life is determined by personal 
choice of submission or antagonism to God’s 
purpose of Grace in Christ, the perfect reali- 
zation of which is the Christian’s hope for 
himself, mankind, and the world.’ 

Ill 

Mohammedanism in its essentials is 
.rimilar to Christianity. Only it emphasizes 
the Oneness of God and rejects the Christian 
docitrine of Trinity. It teaches thait 
Mohammed is the latest and the true pro- 
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phet, and that salvation can be gained 
through following in his foot-steps. Moham- 
med is not God, but only an inspired man 
through whom God’s will has been revealed. 
Along with the Persian and Christian reli- 
gions Mohammedanism believes in the idea 
of a world-judgement and the final separation 
of the good and the wicked and also in the 
judgement of the individual. The destiny of 
the soul after death is thus described 
by a Mohammedan author : ‘ After the 

departure from the body, the soul is first 
questioned as to the existence of God, and 
the mission of life. This examination is 
conducted by two angels in the grave. The 
soul is there ; if it could ever remain in the 
body it can also remain present with it, 
whenever required. If tjhe examanation is 
successful, that is, if the soul is a knowing 
soul, rest and peace are administered to it ; 
if, on the contrary, the examination is un- 
successful, torture and punishment is the 
result.’ The Koran says : This is a moni- 
tion : and verily, the pious shall have a 
goodly retreat : Gardens of Eden, whose 
portals shall stand open to them : Therein 
reclining, they shall there call for many a 
fruit and drink. And with them shall be 
'tArgim of their own age, with modest re- 
tiring glances : 

“This is what ye wei'e promised at the day of 
reckoning.” 

“Yes, this is our provision : it shall never fail.” 

Even so. But for the evil-doers is a wretched 
home — ^Hell — ^wherein they shall be burned ; 
how wretched a bed ! 

Even so. Let them then taste it — boiling water 
and goTO, 

And other things of kindiod sort! 

To their lenders it shall be said, ‘This 
company shall be thrown in headlong with 
you. No greetings shall await them, for they 
shall be burned in the fire.’ (Sad, 11. 48 to 
59 — ^Everyman’s Library Edn. pp. 127-28). 

In the Koran in A1 Araf we read, ‘Verily, 
they who have charged our signs with false- 
hood and have turned away from them in 
their pride, Heaven’s gates shall not be 
opened to them, nor shall they enter Para- 
dise, until the camel passeth through the 
eye of the needle. After this sort will we 


recompense the transgressors. 

‘They shall make their bed in Hell, and 
above them shall be coverings of fire I 
-After this sort will we recompense the evil- 
doers.* (Ibid, p. 297). 

About the Christian doctrine of Trinity 
the Koran says : ‘Infidels now are they who 
say, “ God is the Messiah, Son of Mary : ” 
for the Messiah said, “ O children of Israel 1 
Worship God, my Lord and your Lord.” 
Whoever shall join other gods with God, 
God shall forbid him the Garden, and his 
abode shall be the fire ; and the wicked 
shall have no helpers. 

‘They surely are the infidels who say, 
“God is the third of three : ” for there is no 
God but one God : and if they refrain not 
from what they say, a grievous chastisement 
shall light on such of them as are infidels.’ 
(Ibid, p. 494) . 

IV 

Similar ideas of heaven and hell were 
prevalent in India seveijal centuries before 
the Christian era. Yama, the lord of death, 
was also conceived as the God of Righteous- 
ness and Justice. All souls went to him after 
death. He sent the virtuous to heaven 
where there is no fear of disease, old age, or 
death, no hunger and thirst, no sorrow, but 
all is unalloyed pleasure. (Katha Up. 1. i. 
12). The individual soul that has to its 
credit a major portion of Punya or virtue 
goes to heaven first ; when its ‘bank’ balance 
of Pjxnya is exhausted it goes to hell to atone 
for its sins ; then it takes birth in this world 
again according to the nature of its inherent 
tendencies. The individual soul with a large 
amount of wickedness to its credit goes to 
hell first and after expiating its sins by 
suffering appropriate punishments goes to 
heaven to enjoy the fruits of its Punya ; and 
when these are exhausted it comes back 
again to this world to work out its cou^rse 
of existence anew. 

There are degrees of pleasure in various 
heavens and degrees of punishment in 
various hells. Reward or punishment is pro- 
portionate to the nature and amount of one’s 
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Punya or Papa i.e. virtue or wickedness. 

The Gita, in which the worship of Krishna 
as the Supreme God is enjoined, offers 
salvation to all those who follow the teach- 
ings of Krishna, and believe in his divinity. 
Thus Gita, III. 31-32 : ‘ Those men who 

constantly practise this teaching of Mine, 
full of Shraddha, and without cavilling, they 
too are freed from the bondage of work. 
But those who, decrying this teaching of 
Mine do not practise it, deluded in all 
knowledge, and devoid of discrimination, 
know them to be ruined.’ Again. ‘If even a 
very wicked person worships Me, with 
devotion to none else, he should be regarded 
as good, for he has rightly resolved. Soon 
does he become righteous, and attain eternal 
peace, O son of Kunti ; boldly canst thou 
proclaim that My devotee is never des- 
troyed. For, taking refuge in Me, they also, 

0 son of Pritha, who might be of inferior 
birth, even they attain to the Supreme 
Goal’ (Gita, IX. 30-32). The Lord again 
Promises salvation in X. 3 thus : ‘ He who 

knows Me as birthless and beginningless, the 
great Lord of worlds — ^he, among mortals is 
undeluded, he is freed from all sins.’ Again 
Krishna promises salvation to all who believe 
in his being an Incarnation of the Supreme 
God : ‘He who thus knows, in true light, 
jMy divine birth and action, leaving the body 
is not born again : he attains to Me, 0 
Arjuna.’ (Gita, IV. 9). Many more such 
quotations can be given. 

But Krishna’s teachings are not narrow 
and exclusive. He does not consign to hell 
true devotees of God, whatever the form of 
God or His prophiet or Incarnation which 
they worship. He says : Tn whatever 
manner men worship Me, in that same 
manner do I appear before my devotees ; it 
is My path, O son of Pritha, that men tread 
in ail ways.’ (Gita, IV. 11) . Again, Krishna 
makes it clear that worship of himself is the 
highest worship, though he does not condemn 
other fo-rms of worship. He says : ‘Whatso- 
ever form any devotee seeks to worship with 
Shraddha — ^that Shraddha of his do I make 
unwavering. Endued with that Shraddha, 

3 


he engages in the worship of that, and from 
it, gains his desires, — ^these being verily dis- 
pensed by Me alone. But the fruit accruing 
to these men of little understanding ib 
limited. The worshippers of other gods go 
TO those gods ; My devotees come to Me, 
the Supreme Goal.’ 

Wicked people, however, can never enter 
into the realm of Krishna, nor do they 
worship him. ‘ They do not devote them- 
selves to Me, — the evil-doers, the deluded, 
the lowest of men, deprived of discrimina- 
tion through attachment to the things of the 
world, and following the ways of the Asuras.’ 
There are two types of beings in the world, 
the godly and the Asuric. The godly will be 
saved, but the Asuric type is doomed to 
destruction. (Vide Gita, XVI). 

Religions, like all other departments of 
human thought, have to take for granted 
the apparent inequalities of the world. All 
that they claim to do is to point out a way 
out of this unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
and to lead their followers to a more satis- 
factory state, not in this world, for that 
seems impossible in the very nature of 
things, but in a future life in some other 
ideal region. The religious urge in man re- 
quires a satisfaction in some such way ; at 
least this seems to be the case with the vast 
majority of mankind. Theistic or super- 
natural religions seem to supply this need 
in some measure. 

In Hinduism, God has been worshipped 
not only as Krishna, but also as Shiva, 
Durga, Rama, etc. In the Hindu Puranab 
and in popular Ijhou^t, worshipper's of a 
special deity are supposed to go, through the 
special grace of the deity, to the happy 
region of the deity. Thus Vishnu or Krishna 
or Rama worshippers go to Vaikuntha, 
worshippers of Shiva or Durga go to Kailasa 
or Shiva Loka, and so on, Christ’s idea of 
heaven, where he had promised thrones of 
glory for his apostles, seems to have been of 
. the above type. 

V 

Alone of all religions, Buddhism in its 
purity, has never recognized the necessity 
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of a Redeeming Deity. It lays bare the 
causes that have led to this Samsara, It 
finds that ‘desire’ is the force which makes 
men move and act like automatons. It pres- 
cribes a way by which ‘desire’ can be con- 
quered, and Nirvana or Peace or Salvation 
can be attained. It finds that the process of 
extinction of desire is a long one. It accepts 
transmigration or rebirth in other bodies in 
this earth in order to work out the conscious 
process of extinction of desires. Only each 
individual can work out his way. No out- 
side grace can miraculously save a man from 
the effects of his own actions. The laws of 
Karma are inexorable. But even this austere 
religion of Buddhism came to accommodate 
in its later forms a doctrine of many hells 
and heavens into which, as into his births 
in this world, the individual was led by the 
moral resultant of his deeds. 

It would seem from all this that all reli- 
gions want man to be moral in the first 
instance, and in order to achieve this they 
hold up promises of happiness in another^ 
world, and also deterrent threats of misery. 
This is one view of the utility of heaveh 
and hell. The other view is that humjan 
justice is imperfect, and so divine justice, 
which is infallible, will complement it by 
proper rewards and punishments in other 
worlds. Another salient factor that comes 
out is this : the human soul in its weakness 
and misery is unable to avoid evil or do 
good even with all its willingness. Jt often 
feels itself to be a creature of unforeseen 
circumstances in this world, whose mystery 
seems impenetrable to the human intellect. 
So out of the anguish of its heart it instinc- 
tively cries out to the Soul of the Universe, 
the God of gods, to save it from its agony 
and give it the peace and bliss it longs for. 
The theistic religions promise this salvation 
to the individual ; even the worst of sinners 
is promised redemption in the other world 
if only he believes in the redeeming power of 
his God or Prophet ; faith is believed to 
triumphi over Karma. While the religions 
holding strictly to the doctrines of Karma 
and reincarnation emphasize that a man’s 


salvation lies entirely in his own hands, and 
thus are universal in their application, purely 
theistic religions restrict salvation only to 
rhe believers, and condemn all others to 
damnation. Indian theism, however, steers 
clear of the apparently unsatisfactory nature 
of millions of eternally unredeemed souls, and 
strikes a via Tnedia between the unalloyed 
theism of Christianity or Mohammedanism 
and the extreme doctrines of Karma and 
transmigration of souls of eaxly Buddhism. 
It accepts both self-effort as well as God’s 
grace. 

The fate of the individual soul after 
death is at bottom an empirical question ; 
all religions claim to give a solution which 
they consider is based on facts, revealed or 
found to be in accordance with the nature 
of the world. Pure speculation cannot lead 
us to any valid conclusions on this matter. 
The accumulation of modern scientific knowl- 
edge shows how naive and untenable are 
many of the ideas about heaven and hell. 
The future life has been conceived to be a 
continuation of the present life in its essen- 
tial features, although under conditions more 
or less favourable ; it is sometimes a retri- 
butive state wheore the miserable are 
comforted and the prosperous laid low, or 
a state where reward or punishment is 
given for good or evil desert here ; or it is 
conceived as the reward given by a Super- 
natural God to his devotees by admission to 
abodes of bliss, or as punishment to non- 
believers in abodes of torment. Others con- 
sider that the soul’s life is a never-ending 
process of becoming here and, or, elsewhere, 
and the end of this process of becoming, 
whether brought about by extinction of 
desire, or self-knowledge, or by the grace of 
a Divine Being, is real salvation. Some 
hold that the individual soul is inherently 
immortal ; others hold that it has only 
a contingent immortality. Again there 
are different ideas of the nature of this 
immortality. Agnostics would deny im- 
mortality, or a future life of the individual, 
or salvation. like the Charvakas of old 
they hold : ‘ There is neither heaven nor hell. 
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no salvation, no soul, no other world. There 
is no evidence for any return or revival of 
the body when it has been burnt to ashes 
or has decayed to dust.’ Consequently 
amidst the welter of unverifiable opinions 
about the nature of God and the soul, the 
earnest seeker after truth and salvation must, 
if he feels the necessity of it, choose to 
accept and believe that system of eschatology 
which appears plausible and most reasonable 
in the present state of human knowledge. 
A hungry man needs food to satisfy his 
hunger ; he need not know all about the 
physiological process of digestion in order to 
be benefited by the food ; nor need he wait 
till scientists weigh out exactly the amount 


of proteins, fat, carbohydrates, and vitamins 
that are necessary for a balanced diet in 
their opinion. The ‘illative’ sense, as New- 
man called it, of each man must decide for 
him what will suit him best in this as in 
other matters. One has to go forward in 
the belief that the force governing the 
universe, whether it be material or spiritual, 
is, at bottom of the same nature as himself, 
and will not let him down. Knowledge that 
strengthens and comforts man and makes 
him lead a noble life is not likely to lead him 
astray. However irrational and hostile the 
world may appear, we cannot do better than 
to rest assured, in the words of the Gita, 
that ‘ no doer of good ever comes to grief.’ 


THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 

By Swaomi Turitananda 


‘An eternal portion of MyseK having be- 
come a living soul in the world of life, draws 
(to itself) the (five) senses with mind for 
the sixth, abiding in Prakriti ’ (Gita, XV. 7 ) , 
This is the nature of the individual soul 
declared by the Lord in the Gita. The 
individual soul is a part of Him, and dwelling 
in the body it experiences the world of sense. 
At the time of death it departs from the 
body along with the mind and the organs. 
And after undergoing experiences in accord- 
ance with its deeds and knowledge, it embodies 
itself again to reap the results of its actions. 
In this way birth, death, and exfperience 
follow one another until the attainment of 
Knowledge. The mind is the ruler of the 
organs ; the organs are active because of it. 


And the vital forces remain awake and sus- 
tain the body even while the mind sleeps. 
The vital force is the principal element in 
the body, in the absence of which the body 
is called dead. The individual soul, the 
mind, the vital force are not one ; they 
are different. You will find this explained 
in l^he cosmology of the Sankhya philosophy 
and also in various places in the Maka- 
bharata, to say nothing of Vedanta, the Upa- 
nishads, etc. It is also in the Gita ; if you 
will look for it attentively you will find it. 
But the order of evolution is not the same, 
for all. That is, however, of small conse- 
quence. All agree as regards the funda- 
mentals. The Yogavasishtha contains ail 
about it clearly in great detail. 



SRI RAaiAKRISHNA^S MESSAGE OF PEACE^** 

By Joseph Campbell 


This evening, again, we have gathered to 
celebrate the birth, a little over a century ago, 
of the great Indian saint and sage, Sri 
Ramakrishna. Born in a rural Hindu com-^ 
munity, brought up in a pastoral world hardly 
touched yet by the influences of the modem 
industrial, scientific, social, and political 
revolutions, Sri Ramakrishna was a model son 
of the ageless land and civilization of India. 
When, as a young man, he left that world, 
for a moment, to visit with his brother the 
somewhat westernized and modernized city of 
Calcutta, every fibre of his being rejected the 
life ideals that he then for the first time 
encountered. The young Ramakrishna 
withdi’ew totally from what he disdainfully 
termed a mere ‘bread-winning’ education, 
withdrew to the bosom of his ageless spiritual 
mother, Mother Kali, Mother India, and 
there dedicated himself with renewed and ever 
self-renewing zeal to the worship, the con- 
templation, and the immediate experience of 
those spiritual powers that for untold millen- 
niums had been the support, consolation, 
inspiration, and glory of his race. That we, 
this evening, in the city of New York, in the 
most potent centre of that world of materialis- 
tic, mechanistic, self-pitying, and luxurious, 
imperialistic greed which he abominated, 
should be gathered in the present flower- 
decorated sanctuary to contemplate his 
picture and to consider the message that he 
left with the little circle of his devotees in 
the Kali temple of Bakshineshwar ; that we, 
the children of an aggressive, self-sufficient 
West, should this moment be paying our 
grateful and humble respects to that Sri 
Ramakrishna who spat from his mouth every- 
thing we have been taught to live and to 
fight for — is an almost unbelievable marvel! 

The explanation, perhaps, is that all pairs 
of opposites are ultimately — quintessentially 
— one. Sri Ramakrishna, by his absolute 

* Opening address at the public celebration of Sri 
Kamahrislma’s birthday, 19th March 1945, at the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekauanda Centre of New York. 


rejection of the ideals and practices of the 
world that we inhabit, placed himself at the 
opposite pole : his ruthless spirituality supplies 
the counterbalance to the ruthlessness of our 
native materialism. And like the two halves 
of a split pea, we are meant for each other. 
Most marvellously the words of Sri Rama- 
krishna seem not strange, but profoundly 
familiar to our hearts. And reciprocally, 
after the completion of his sadhana, Sri 
Ramakrishna was not only willing but even 
eager to perceive in the representatives of 
the materialistic West that very Brahman, 
those very revelations of God, which he had, 
during his whole lifetime, experienced as the 
ultimate bliss. 

‘Sir,’ one of his devotees once said to him, 
T understand that nowadays the learned 
people of England do not believe in the 
existence of God.’ Another of his followers 
contradicted : ‘However they may talk, I 
don’t believe that any of them is a real atheist 
at heart. Many of them have admitted that 
there is a great power behind the activities of 
the universe.’ ‘ Well,’ said Sri Ramakrishna, 
‘that is enough. They believe then in 
ShaJffti, don’t they, the power of the Lord ? 
Then why should they be called atheists ?’ 

Another time, Sri Ramakrishna chanced to 
see a young English soldier standing in the 
tri-bhanga posture — the posture of the ‘three 
bends’, which is characteristic of many Hindu 
sacred images. Suddenly the saint beheld in 
this representative of everything he abominat- 
ed the image of his dear Lord, the youthful 
Krishna. (For you and me to grasp the 
import of this moment, we should have to 
perceive the image of God in Hitler, the power 
of God in the Japanese bombing of Pearl 
Harbour!) ‘Never imagine that it is you 
who have true understanding and that all 
others are fools,’ Sri Ramakrishna said to his 
circle of devotees. ‘You must love every one. 
No one is a stranger. It is God who dwells 
in all beings. Nothing exists without Him. 
, . Jt is God alone who tortures us in the 
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form of our persecutors, and if they suffer a 
punishment, it is God alone who really 
suffers’. Again : ‘Do I look down on worldly 
people.? Of course not. When I see them, 
I apply the knowledge of Brahman, the One- 
ness of Existence. Brahman Itself has 
become all. All are the Man-God Him- 
self Just as God takes the form of holy 

men, so he also takes the form of cheats and 
rogues.’ 

There are many, many great lessons that 
we can leam from the teachings of the 
Paramahamsa of Dakshineshwar, but perhaps 
the most important for the modern day is 
this one of the omnipresence of the Image of 
God. The world is today riddled with armies 
of our Western creation ; the very atmosphere 
enveloping the planet screams with our 
Christian propagandas of hate and of self- 
congratulation ; every pulpit shakes with self- 
righteousness and vituperation. God is with 
us always, and the enemy is the agent of the 
devil. On the contrary, Sri Ramakrishna 
speaks of a divinity transcending national and 
even religious communities and boundaries. 
‘Dogmatism is not good’, he declares. ‘God 
has made different religions to suit different 
aspirants, times, and countries. All doctrines 
are so many paths, . . .One can reach God if 
one follows any of the paths with whole- 
hearted devotion.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna reached this realization by 
retiring from the cities of the struggle-for- 
power into the timelessness of the unchanging 
Self. There he immersed himself in the age- 
less Well of Wisdom that has been, from time 


out of mind, the support of the Indian soul. 
The teaching that he announced was already 
known to the sages of the Vedas ; we have it 
inscribed here on our altar: ‘Truth is one; 
the sages call it by many names,’ Dltnnately, 
too, that wisdom is the wisdom of the Christ : 
where, however, can you hear it among the 
preachments of the Christian churches ? 
Compromise with the ideals and ambitions of 
the world has so diluted, among us, the 
ancient teaching, that from peace it has 
transformed itself into a message of war, from 
love into a message of hate, from redemption 
into an endless tirade against the sinfulness 
of man. Sri Ramakrishna absolutely refuserl 
to compromise; and his absolutism trans- 
ported him to a pole quite clean of partisan- 
ship, clean of our normal human passions of 
fear and desire, love and hate. From that 
vantage he now speaks to us : and what we 
hear is that even in our iniquities we are the 
vehicles of divinity, in our battle-lines we are 
the manifestations of the one and universal 
God, in our very agonies we are at peace in 
the bosom of God, and in our delights we are 
tasting the sweetness of God’s table. 

This is the message of that eternal philo- 
sophy which underlies the great religions of 
the world. Sri Ramakrishna has refreshed 
it. That is why we honour him today in this 
flower-decorated chapel, in a land and time 
remote from his own, and during the most 
horrible harvest of self-righteousness and 
greed that the world has ever seen. There 
is nothing to fear. There is nothing even to 
be ashamed of. 


KNOWLEDGE AND THE ABSOLUTE 

By Swami Prajnananaota 

What is knowledge we do not know general- knower and the known. They are called the 
ly, but we know a thing and say that ‘I am subject and the object. The subject is the 
knowing.’ The function or the process of T or the ‘I-consciousness’ which knows, 
knowing is no doubt separate from the object thinks, intuits or contemplates. The process 
we know, and this separateness or difference of knowing is that which is inter-related with 
implies a relation which lies between the the subject and the object and so it is under 
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The categories of time, space, and causation. 
We know an object in time which is nothing 
but a type of duration or the succession of 
accidents, and by knowing an object we 
limit the object by its form, size, and relative 
position, and thus we represent to ourselves 
the object as external or outside ourselves, 
and that is in space. Again, there must be a 
cause behind the subject-object relation, 
because there never happens an effect without 
a cause. The law of cause and sequence is 
acting behind this world of appearance. 
Every act, mental or material, is subject to 
this immutable law. 

We do an act because we want to do it. 
All motives behind our work and activities 
are always guided by necessity or demand, 
and demand means the impulse which the 
mind sends forth to the senses in vibrations. 
These impulses or desires always expand and 
contract, and they catch whatever they gel 
within their ever-dissatisfied clutches. The 
supply of everything is controlled by the 
demand we make and the co-relation between 
the demand and supply depends again upon 
the law of cause and sequence. 

Our knowledge of the appearance is 
empirical and floatmg. Its apparent expres- 
sions are introspection, reflection, recollection, 
recognition, identification, intuition, imagin- 
ation, and others. We introspect a thing with- 
in and within it happens and passes. It is 
the observation directed upon our personal 
experience. We reflect upon a fact which the 
mind takes in its own operation in the form 
of an understanding. We first see a thing 
and then recollect its sleeping image which 
lies buried in the core of the mind as an im- 
pression. We recognize a thing which we ex- 
perienced before and know it again. So there 
happens in it a dual function of perceiving 
and knowing. We identify a known and 
perceived fact when we associate it in- 
separably with a similar different thing. We 
intuit an experience to get its immediate 
knowledge. Intuition is of two kinds, higher 
or transcendental and lower or empirical. 
The higher is the presentation of reason and 
the lower is nothing but direct sense- 


experience. It becomes the perception a 
priori. We imagine a thing by the faculty of 
representation. It is associated with memory, 
and mind in imagination keeps before it an 
image of the visible forms. The objects are 
presented to the senses, and re-presented w 
imagination. 

These are really the differenlt phases of 
knowledge of the phenomenal objects. This 
knowledge can again be classified into iwo 
heads, direct and indirect. The direct 
knowledge comes straight without obstruc- 
tion and we get it through the inner or outer 
senses coming in contact with the so-called 
real things aheady given to us. We know an 
object indirectly when the senses get in touch 
with it intermediating through a thing or 
process other thau the object itself. 

There is again knowledge false and real. 
False knowledge is illusive knowledge. We 
understand a thing as illusive and unreal when 
it has ho existence of its own. We mistake 
a rope for a snake through wrong know- 
ledge. The illusive knowledge is deceptive 
and it is not the thing-in-itself. We see a 
mirage in the desert. It is illusive, because 
it is the false representation of the real water 
seen somewhere. It has no real existence 
and worth of its own and yet it is seen. It 
is seen real, but its reality it borrows from 
its ground (bimba ) — ^the rCiaJ water seen 
before. It is the reflection (pratibimba) un- 
real and it gets appreciation only from the 
ignorant who know not its real nature. The 
wise are never deluded by the deceptive sight 
of the mirage. They have already corrected 
their errors and so they remain at ease un- 
affected. I 

A true and valid knowledge is uncon- 
tradicted (Abadhiiam) as it has no other, 
no opposite. It is the ground of the false 
and dual knowledge. A false knowledge is 
always contradicted (Badhitam) and it 
runs parallel with its rival. But it cannot 
be denied that of these dual phases of know- 
ledge one must be real and the other unreal 
as the latter stands upon the former as its 
substratum. The content is false as it changes 
and borrows its reality from the ground. It 
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is also true that the two things cannot be real 
at the same time. One will have to depend 
upon the other and therefore borrow its 
apparent reality from the other. 

But from the transcendental point of view 
it can be proved that none of the two are 
real, because they are related to each other, 
as one stands in relation to the other. Bela- 
tion means an awaiting something and it is 
subject to limitation. When we use the 
number two it will obviously be that two 
Stands always in relation to the number one. 
Two cannot stand apart from its related one, 
and if it stands independent of one, it will 
no longer remain two. It will cease to remain 
as two and will transcend both the numbers 
t'wo and one — no numerical limitation will 
be able to bind it. So it is an undeniable 
fact that related things are always dual or 
manifold in their nature and therefore they 
fall short of their reality and essence. 

In this world of relation and opposites our 
experiences through the senses are always 
porous, and subject to limitations. Or in other 
words it can be said that experience connotes 
limitation. When we get an experience of 
a thing by the sense-affection, the thing is 
always the object and we the experiencers 
become the subject. The functioning inter- 
mediate process between the two is the third 
principle which connects the two and makes 
the whole thing conditioned and defective. 
We get an experience of a thing which is 
always dijfferent from us. So the object falls 
in the domain of duality. It cannot transcend 
the limit of manifoldness. 

It will be noticed that the subject which 
thinks, knows or perceives is really the centre 
from which everything can be judged and 
ascertained. The subject knows both the 
object and the knowing principle. The sub- 
ject knows, as it were, even itself. So it 
follows that behind there remains a real 
subject which knows the empirical subject 
or ego. It is the common transcending fourth 
principle or substance upon which the tri- 
partite aspects, the subject, object and the 
process between them, have their being. AU 
these aspects draw their reality and existence 


from this fourth principle. It has been called 
the fourth principle only in comparison with 
the third and to indicate its transcending 
nature. It is really not a principle or a state 
at all. It is the Atman or the Absolute. It 
is the only real and only existent in the world 
of change and everything other than the 
Atman is phenomenal, frail, and floating. 

Beally speaking the change is the world. 
The one constancy is here broken up into 
fragments and these contingent and so- 
called fragments are again tied up into an un- 
ending series of a seeming permanency which 
looks like a line unbroken. Its reality is ap- 
parent and has no fixed point. It moves always 
from point to point. 

First of all we know a thing by means of 
sensibility as given to us. Names and forms 
are not the projections or representations of 
the mind. This is the standpoint of the 
realists. Names and forms of things are real 
to them, not a copy. They support the per- 
ception which maintains the immediate 
knowledge of the external. The idealists do 
not agree with them. They look always 
through the glass of the Platonic Idea and 
take everything as the manifestation of the 
Idea or mind. The so-called external is the 
objectification of the subjective condition. 
The world is the shadow of the Idea, or, to 
be more precise, the mind-construction. The 
appearance is the construction by imagina- 
tion of the designer, the mind- The reality 
of which we can intelligently speak is mind- 
dependent or ideal and the essi of all material 
things is percvpi^ say the idealists. Then 
come the monists who are transcendentalists. 
They say that mind is not the thing-in-itself, 
it is but a pale copy of the Absolute. It is 
subject to change and decay, and so unreal. 
The mind borrows its lustre from the ligjit 
of the pure Intelligence, the Atman. The 
Atman is the only real essence, and its copy, 
the world, is unreal. The mind is other than 
the Atman, and so it cannot stand indepen- 
dent of the Atman. 

The monists count the reality only of the 
Absolute. This Absolute is always transcen- 
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dent in its nature.^ It is not a compound 
thing made up of two equal bifurcated halves 
and then polarized into a unique synthesis. 
It is pure, simple and undivided. It is self- 
subsistent, self-shining and one without a 
second. 

We do everything through the mind as the 
medium. We conceive and perceive through 
this mind. Or it may be said that mind does 
everything in this world. The mind is a 
bundle of sensations or impressions. It is the 
substratum on which rest all the modifications 
The modifications are the contents and mind 
the reservoir. The reservoir or the sub- 
stratum is unique and one. It is static. 
It becomes dynamic with its activitie.s, 
the modifications. It is like the ocean 
and its vast sheet of water is agitated 
by the wind of diverse desires. It creates 
ripples and gradually it rolls on furiously. 
This furious condition of the mind-ocean is 
called the passion or intense desire. The 
passion or desire is the cause of the world. 
It causes pangs and cares. It always demands 
and gets its supply. This demand and supply 
go on for ever and loom a series of eternal 
events and activities. This is the history or 
human life. This is the world. But when 
the mind is devoid of its modifications and 
is contentless and calm it will come back to 
its own essence. The essence is the real sub- 
stratum (Adhlisthanam) or Brahman. The 
Brahman is the ground of the mind or the 
world. 

The Absolute is really the groundless 
Ground. If it is not and is said to be the 
ground of the change or the world then it 
must face the limitations of the relation, 
related and the relator. The cause always 
presupposes the being of the effect whether it 
may be static or dynamic, potential or kinetic. 
The being always implies the becoming. In 
seed there remains the power of sprouting. 
So if the Brahman becomes the ground of the 

^ James Hutchison Stirling differentiates the terms 
transcendent and transcendental following the inter- 
pretation of Kant in his Tenet-Book to Kant by saying; 
** Transcendent is an object beyond experience. Trans- 
cendental applies to an object that is m experience, but 
yet of a validity that is beyond experience.” 


change it must fall short of its wholeness and 
purity. So though it enters into the category 
of cause it must be taken as apparent. From 
the transcendental standpoint it cannot be 
said to be the cause at all. It is causeless 
Cause, the ‘wholly other’ and Blessedness. 
It is really the ‘groundlessness’ and the under- 
lying unique Unity. 

We the subjects of the world are imperfect 
though perfect in essence, and beejause of 
our imperfectness we create a perfect ideal 
for our guidance and consolation. It is God 
the all-powerful and all-merciful. It is always 
anthropomorphic and personal. The category 
of impersonality cannot qualify God as we 
mean Him generally, for if it does He will 
not remain as God but will be the Essence 
itself. God is therefore the topmost limit of 
human appreciation. From Him is every- 
thing projected and that is ‘creation’, 

God crates not, but projects the world. 
God projects the world from within. Pro- 
jection means not creation, but emission of 
things which already existed before. Creation 
implies always the idea of separation an,d 
brings out things new and entirely foreign. 
In projection things are manifested 
(Vyaktam) which were already immanifest- 
ed (Avyaktam). God projects the world 
because the world is no other than God Him- 
self. He projects the world and then enters 
into it — Tat sristva tadevanupravishat.’ 

God of the realists again creates thJngsi 
other than Himself. The transcendentalists 
do not admit this position. To them there 
are no designer and no design in the truest 
sense. The web of Maya or the ‘idea of the 
other’ creates only the projector and the 
projected. They are not even the sportive 
whims or plays of the all-merciful God, and 
God is nothing but the mind-made thing of 
the man of the world. God plays not, but 
He appears to be playing. This playing is, 
in the final analysis, unreal and is merely an 
appearance. 

The ‘wholly other’ is the Absolute. This 
otherness really expresses not the implication 
of the second, but it discloses the transcen- 
dental nature of the Absolute only. The 
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Absolute surpasses not the world in its magni- 
tude, quality, weight and immensity, but it 
transcends everything in its essence. The 
term 'surpassing’ implies the existence of a 
rival and so posits always a notion of rela- 
tion between the higher and the lower — 
superiority and inferiority. The supra-rela- 
tional Absolute is never qualified by these 
opposites and deficiencies. The deficiency 
which may be apparently noticeable in the 
xlbsolute is due to the veil of Maya, Superim- 
position is the cause of this so-called defect. 
Eire is really separate from the iron-ball which 
becomes red-hot with its con,tact, but the 
ignorant think that the ball burns. It happens 
only for the superimposed ignorance of the 
appreciator. So through the web of nescience 
we always apply the priority and validity to 
the world which is really dead. The Absolute 
is the only reality and 'it transcends’, that is, 
it shines within itself as one without a second. 

Then what does the term knowledge mean ? 
Does it imply a process or a series of happen- 
ings or the act of knowing ? All knowledge 
which we get thxough the gates of sense- 
experiences is contingent and spatio-temporal 
in nature. It is the apparent cognition in 
contradistinction to the real knowledge of the 
Atman or the knowledge of the Self. But in 
our ordinary knowledge or consciousness we 
take shadows for realities, and realities for 
shadows. It has only the empirical validity 
whereas Self-knowledge is absolutely valid. 
The Self-knowledge really transcends the 
limit of time and space as there is no subject- 
object relation in it. It is also a fact that 
an apparent knowledge or consciousness 
cannot be imagined without its opposite idea 
— the real. Eeality is always valid and it 
justifies itself by its uncontradicted nature. 
Moreover every piece of knowledge is luminous 
.and self-sufficient. It removes the ignorance 
and then reveals the object. This revealing 
nature is inherent in every kind of knowledge. 
And from this standpoint common knowledge 
does not *difier from the Self-knowledge. Or 
in other words common sense is the divine 
sense. 

Every knowledge is confined to thought 

5 


which is nothing but the real structure of the 
subject-object relation. It cannot transcend 
the deceiving limit of duality. If it does, it 
will no longer remain as thought, it will then 
be the thing-in-itself or the ground of thought. 
The fate of the thought will be here like a 
salt-doll which goes to measure the depth 
of the ocean, and is then dissolved away. But 
in nature thought is always discursive and 
full of antinomies. 

In a thought there must be a thinking 
principle. This principle is an act of vibration 
which is generated frofii the friction of the two 
positive and negative poles — the subject and 
object. Between these two poles there is a 
neutral zone and the thought commits suicide 
there. The neutral zone is the balancing 
point and when thought reaches there it 
becomes static and it stands there to justify 
for some time its status of structure and 
value. It then calms down and is transcended. 
It then becomes the thing-in-itself and loses 
the name and form with its causality in the 
blissful ocean of the Absolute. All the 
opposites, thesis and antithesis, are then 
synthesized for ever in the eternal harmony 
of the Absolute. 

Ejaowledge or consciousness remains always 
the same. It is an ever-pure self-luminous 
common awareness. It appears different only 
by its contents. The knowledge of a table 
and the knowledge of the Brahman ax’s 
always the same and one, but the distinction 
lies only in their objects — ^the table and the 
Brahman. The objects only qualify the sub- 
strata and thus give them names and 
forms which are nothing but the ‘statement 
of facts’. These categories of names and 
forms cannot really affect the knowledge 
absolute. 

A knowledge of the simplest and truest 
kind is not a process or a form. It generates 
not from the result of any action, but it is 
always self-shining and self-revealing. 

The distinction between the empirical ego 
or the object-self and the real Self is absolute- 
ly clear. Both of them are the lights, but 
Ifhe latter is called the light of lights. All the 
phenomenal lights, sun, moon, stars and other 
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luminaries borrow their lights from it. It is 
the pure intelligence, bliss and knowledge. 
Thought and intellect are quite unable to 
fully fathom the Absolute, because imperfec- 
tion is the abiding feature in them. They are 
unable to approach the altar of Perfection. 
But it is also a fact that a knowledge of 
noumenon is only possible for an intellect 
which is consciousness reflected. It is called 
the modalized consciousness (Yrittijnana) . 
The Chit or pure consciousness remains in 
it in company with nescience. The Chit dis- 
pels the nescience and the self-luminous 
Brahman reveals itself. , The dispelling of the 
ignorance means the revealing of the Brahman. 
The reflected consciousness then loses its 
separate entity and it gets transformed im- 
mediately. The revealing of the Chit or 
Brahman and transformation of the intellect 
into pure consciousness happen simultaneous- 
ly. This transformation does not imply here 
a change entirely new but it means regaining 
its own essence and glory. 

Nor is it the fact that intellect or pure 
thought is first negated and then transform- 
ed into the Chit. Intellect (or the world 
or IVIaya) can never be negated in the 
Absolute, because negation means to kill or 
remove an existence real. No negative 
principle can enter into the sphere of the all- 
existing Absolute. So it is true that intellect 
gets back to its own essence with the removal 
of nescience. 

We cannot get behind the consciousness. 
It is the only fountain and quintessence of 
the world of phenomena We live, move, and 
have our beings in consciousness. When we 
say we are conscious of a thing ifc means that 
we make our pure consciousness an object of 
our awareness or sense-apprehension. But it 
is also a fact that a subject cannot be an 
object and vice versa. From the monistic or 
rather transcendental viewpoint it is also true 
that there cannot be a subject or object other 
than the Chit or pure consciousness. The 
Brahman is the only one and real conscious- 
ness and as there cannot be room for a second 
or any other consciousness it can be concluded 
that the phenomenal appearances are nothing 


but the manifold images of the one and the 
same Substance. It is the only fundamental 
principle of Unity in so-called variety. As 
the burning sparks are no other than the fire 
or as the reflection of a face in a mirror ia no 
other than the face itself so the spatio- 
temporal and subject-object related world- 
process is not different from the pure and 
absolute consciousness or the Brahman. Finite 
knows the Infinite, that is to say, it recollects 
and so regains its own unparalleled throne of 
sublimity and uniqueness. 

Knowledge or consciousness is the Absolute. 
The being and the becoming are one 
and the same. ‘The attainment of God 
consciousness is nothing but the spiritual 
imfoidment. It is being and becoming 
God as has been said by Swain i Abhed- 
ananda. In realization knowledge is not 
subordinate to the Absolute, being under its 
possession. It has rightly been said by Prof. 
Malkani also that possession is like the head 
of Rahu. Bahu is nothing but the head. 
The possessive preposition ‘of’ merely indicates 
equivalence. Really Knowledge and the 
Absolute never fall apart. They are one and 
the same, appear different or fall into grada- 
tions only through the unexplainable veil of 
Maya, and as it lies beyond sense, beyond 
imagination, and even beyond intelligence, it 
can only be realized in an ecstasy of unutter- 
able feeling which is no other than the absolute 
Brahman itself. ‘Spirit with spirit can meet, 
God can speak with man face to face/ so to 
get knowledge of the Absolute we should face 
the altar of the Absolute and we shall have 
to lose ourselves into the eternal ocean of 
the Absolute. 

To know the Absolute does not mean the 
state of Trance, Ecstasy, Mystic union, 
Nirvana, Absorption, God-intoxication, Self- 
annihilation, Apprehension of unity in variel^^ 
or Reconciliaiion between knowledge and 
being, but it means to be the Absolute— -to 
become one with it — (Brahmavid Brahmaiva 
bhavati.) In this unifying knowledge of the 
Absolute (Brahmajnana) there remains not 
any the least contradiction with the world, 
the Absolute becomes then the Ground of the 
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world. The world is then saturated with the 
inseparable essence of the Absolute.^ 

Dr. Martineau also says in connection with the 
Transcendental of Plato that “the universe did not 
stand opposite to the soul, to be its object and antithetic 


term; but came up in us in the shape of send, and 
simply looked in its own glass and broke into its own 
soliloquy. Like only could know like, or anyhow act 
on like; so that things to be cognisable by thou^t, 
must be thoughts themselves; and thoughts, to hold 
good of things, must be of the essence of things them- 
selves.” 


ramehishna and harmony op religions 

Bt Hari Narayan Chatterjee, B A„ B L. 


Ramkrishna, the greatest teacher, the sagest 
of the sage, the embodiment of Vedanta 
philosophy, appeared on the breast of Bengal 
at a time when conflicting religious forces 
were knocking at the door of Hindu religion. 
Queerly enough, whenever there had been 
any inroad of foreign civilization, a new 
religious preacher appeared to uphold the 
dignity of Hindu religion. Ramkrishna was 
a personality born to fulJSl such a mission. 
His life was a blazing demonstration of the 
spiritual truth of the continuity between pre- 
existence and rebirth. 

Ramkrishna’s religion was neither the out- 
come of a vast study of different systems of 
religions of the world, nor was it begotten of 
foreign tea(lhings apart from the teachings of 
the heart. ‘Whatever religion was in him his 
doctrine was essentially creative and dynamic. 
He demonstrated that true knowledge 
consisted not in analysis and synthesis, not 
in the creation of fictitious logical reasonings, 
but in entering into the very heart of Realty 
by an innate love. His religion was a 
religion of life and spirit brought to the focus 
of self-consciousness.’ 

If the great systems of religion of the 
world were necessary for the salvation of 
mankind, Ramkrishna’s religion was necessary 
for true love and sincere worship of the 
Deity. 

His religion, being a religion of love, service, 
and prayer, was universal in character and 
outlook. ‘ In all his sayings we find apprecia- 
tion and not criticism, a better understand- 


ing not verbal jugglery, a closer sympathy 
with other systems of thought and religion.’ 
He said : ‘We are bom to love Reality, 
serve Reality, and not to quarrel and wrangle 
about doctrines and principles.’ Different 
religions of the world, to this all-embracing 
soul, were but ‘expressions and interpreta- 
tions of one and‘ the same love of Reality.’ 

According to Ramkrishna’s teachings, self- 
realization, which was the supreme end of 
life, involved the ascendency of reason and 
the consequent systematization of impulses 
and desires. ‘Resolve to be thyself ; and 
know that he who finds himself loses his 
misery’ — ^this formed the main theme of his 
teachings. Though originally a follower of 
Shakti, he had studied the doctrines of the 
Vaishnava, the Shakta, the Advaitavadin, 
and even Christian and Islamic ascetics. By 
practising each of these disciplines, he came 
to know the Truth as it revealed itself to 
the devotees of each of these schools of 
thought. He took into his religion all that 
was good and beneficial in the above teach- 
ings and made his doctrine a honeycomb of 
everything great and noble. Thus his religion 
was ‘not the religion of a proud and dignified 
aristocracy but being a religion of the heart, 
was the religion of all, for all, irrespective of 
caste and creed, education, or illiteracy.’ 

Ramkrishna’s contribution to the Bralimo 
society had manifested itself through the 
teachings of Keshab Chandra Sen and Bijoy 
Krishna Goswami, two of his most devout 
disciples. 
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The religions of India, nay, of the whole 
world, had found a common spring in the 
heart of Kamkrishna. All the doctrines of 
the world were but verbatim echoes of the 
sayings of the Great Master. ‘ I am not your 
lord. Call me Son of Man,’ said the soul 
that groaned at the cross. The parallel 
saying we had from the wise lips of Ram- 
krishna — ^‘Don’t call me Guru. I am not 
one.’ 

As regards the greatness, the sublimity, 
and profundity of thought, Ramkrishna 
was no less than St. Francis of Assisi. He 
preached the great doctrine that all religions 
were true, not merely that there was truth 
in every religion, but all religions were true. 
Even the religion that appeared ethically 
unsound or unacceptable was to his mind ‘ a 
backdoor to God’s holy presence.’ One is 
spellbound and bewildered at his superhuman 
ejfforts to grasp the secrets of existence and 
the realization of truth, as a Shakta, a 
Vaishnava, a Sannyasi, a Christian, and a 
Moslem. 

Ramkrishna was a vast measureless expan- 
sive ocean ; the different religions were like 
various rivers that found their ways into his 
bosom. 

‘ Come unto me, all ye sufferers ’ was the 
great call of the Son of Man. The rebelliouij 
agnostic Narendra Dutta heard the same 
divine call from Ramkrishna. Christianity 
and Hinduism had met together under the 
eye of Ramkrishna. Christ was a great soui. 
He gave himself up for the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity ; no less great was Ramkrishna 
who had spent his last drop of blood for the 
spiritual re-awakcning of young India, for the 
purification of putrid minds and complete 
annihilation of di.sbelief in rebellious souls. 
Here was a harmony, a harmony of East and 
"W est, and at the root of it was the all- 
embracing soul of the Great Masler, 
Ramkrishna. 

Ramlarishna’s teachings had common theme 
with the teachings of Mohammed. The 
Holy Quran came with a universal message. 
It revealed God, who was not the God of this 
or that nation, but who was *Rabb-UI-AIamin,’ 


the Lord, the Sustainer, the Nourisher of all 
the nations and of all the worlds. The Qur<an 
never spoke of the ‘Lord of the Arab’ or the 
‘Lord of the Muslim,’ but the god of the Quran 
was the lord of the world. T am commanded 
to do justice between you : God is our lord 
and your lord ; we shall have our deeds and 
you shall have your deeds.’ (Quran, 2, 139) . 
Again in another place, ‘We believe in that 
which has been revealed to us and revealed 
to you, and our God and your God is one.’ 
(Ibid. 29. 46) . No more ennobling message 
could be given to humanity. Ramkrishna ’s 
teachings were based on the same principles 
‘ Men and nations may differ, even fight with 
each other, but they had only one Father, 
one Lord, one Saviour. No nation was the 
favourite nation because all were equal 
recipients of that greatest of divine favours, 
the blessing of divine revelation. And as 
God was one, so was hkimanity one. 
The whole of humanity was one nation ’ 
Similar was the doctrine of Ramkrishna : 

* There is but one God, but endless are his 
names and endless the aspects in which he 
may be regarded ; call him by any name and 
worship him in any aspect that pleases you, 
jou are sure to see Jiini.’ 

A little reflection would enable us to 
perceive that the doctrine of Ramkrishna 
had within its bosom the main teachings of 
Islam. If there was any difference, it was 
only in the outward form ; in the inner 
essence both revealed the sapie sort of pure 
love for the common deity, which was above 
any kind of sectarian squabble or religious 
fanaticism. 

The connection between Ramkrishna's 
teachings and the teachings of Lord Buddha 
was perhaps the closest. Based on love, 
Ramkrishna’s teachings had found the nearest 
ally in Buddhism with the doctrine of Ahimsa. 
Ever the meanest creature was to both 
Ramkrishna and Buddha, the imperfect re- 
presentation of the Perfect Being, the minia- 
ture facsimile of the Ultimate Reality. 

Buddhism was far above the petty dis- 
tinctions of caste and creed. It was a 
religion for humanity at large, Ramkrishna ’s 
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teachings were also for all — ^richi or poor, 
educated or illiterate, Hindu or Moslem, 
Christian or Jew. 

Buddha’s Sanghia and Ramkrishna’s 
Ashramas were the brilliant specimens in 
which cosmopolitans were brought into the 
fold of unity with the force of faith. 
Ranakrishna very often had said to his 
disciples : ‘ Man is great not because of his 

I'iches, or outward appearances, but it is the 
purity of the inner soul that makes him 
supreme.’ The identical sermon we had from 
Lord Buddha : 

‘Na jatahi na gottena na jaccia hoti 
bramhano 

Yamhi saccan ca dhammo ca so suci so 
ca bramhano.’ 

Buddha cared little for earthly splendours 
or mundane attainments ; money he abhorred 
with all his heart. One remembered in this 
connection the experiment that rebellious 
Naren Dutta carried out to test Ramkrishna 
by putting a coin under his bed. The Great 
Master could not sleep on that bed. Such 
was his intrinsic hatred for material riches. 

The Jdtakas tell us that Lord Buddha took 
birth times without number, even as a mem- 
ber of the lower species, to relieve the suffer- 
ings of humanity and to enlighten the pitiable 
souls that wallowed in the mud of ignorance. 
Ramkrishna’s aim was similar. He said : 
‘Let me be condenmed to be bom over and 
over again, even in the form of a dog, if so I 
can be of help to a single soul. I will give up 
twenty thousand such bodies to help one 
man. It is glorious to help even one man.’ 

Ramkrishna and Lord Buddha were equal, 
or perhaps they were the different aspects 
of the same perfect Reality, What wonder 
that their teachings would be similar in many 
respects ! Ramkrishna’s doctrine had within 
it the doctrine of Buddha. Their teachings 
might be described as two different rivers, 
but the same undercurrent of Love and 
search after Reality flowed through both. 

Thus we find that the teachings of Ram- 
krishna harmonized the main doctrine of 
Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism, the three 
foremost religions of the world, not to speak 


of Jainism and Brahmoism. The great clarion 
call of the Master had reached the length and 
breadth of the world only because his teach- 
ings were universal in character — and had as 
their basis, all that was great and good in the 
religions of the world. 

But these were not all. The doctrines of 
the Far East viz. Confucianism and Taoism 
had something in common with the teachings 
of Ramkrishna. 

Ramkrishna had always laid emphasis on 
an all-pervading perfect Being, union with 
whom should be the ultimate aim of every 
moral being. The omnipotent deity of Con- 
fucianism was far above the phenomenal 
world possessing attributes purely spintual. 
The core of Confucianism expressed the 
similar idea. Confucius regarded God ‘ more 
as an abstraction than as a personal being 
with the physical attributes of man.’ God, 
to him, stood for moral order, both in nature 
and in the affairs of men. Both Ramkrishna 
and Confucius conceived God from the same 
angle. 

To some extent, Taoism also stands cheek 
by jowl with the teachings of Ramkrishna. 
Idealist Ramkrishna saw in this world of ours 
a guiding and controlling hand of a great 
spiritual power. To him, it was the Divine 
Spirit that ruled the world. Similar sayings 
were also found in Taoism. Lao Tze, the 
advocate of Taoism, saw in nature and the 
phienomenal world the manifestations of a 
spiritual power. According to him: ‘Man 
comes into harmony with it by self-effacement 
and suppression of desire.’ (Webster, Civili- 
. sation of China ) . Ramkrishna’s doctrine 
was essentially eudemonistic in character. 
According to this theory, the highest good 
consisted in self-realization or the perfection 
of one’s own nature, attained by one’s volun- 
tary efforts. In other words, it consisted in 
the full realization of the self by a harmoni 
ous development of our whole nature. 
Rightly interpreted, the doctrine of self- 
perfection or self-realization would reconcile 
all the confliicting theories. Ramkrishna’s 
teachings, as such, harmonized the doctrines 
of Asceticism and Epicureanism, Rationalism 
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and Hedonism. It incorporated into itself all 
that was essential and true in them and thus 
in a way went beyond them. 

To quote the immo]rtal lines of Sri 
Aurobindo : ‘ Ramkrishna represents a 

synthesis in one person between all the 
leaders. He is the epitome of the whole. 
His was the greatest super-conscious life 
which alone can witness the infinitude of the 
current that bears us all oceanwards. He is 
the proof of the power behind us and the 
future before us.’ 

Let us end this up with another famoTis 


saying of Sri Aurobindo, calling people who 
had gone astray to retrace their false and 
faltering steps and return into the fold of 
Unity, Love, and Service, which really formed 
the core of Ramkrishna’s religion : 

‘God hath sounded for the trumpet 
That shall never call retreat. 

He is sifting out the hearts of men 
Before His judgement seat ; 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him, 
Be jubilant, my feet, 

While God is inarching on.’ 


THE CONCEPT OF BEAUTY IN RIG-VEDA 

By Prof. P. S. Shastri, M.A. 

{Continued) 


Beauty has also a formal aspect, like 
every work of art, though it cannot be 
separated from its content. It requires a 
sort of artistic polish and finish. The 
adornment and the finery are mostly brought 
forth by the verb 'shubh/ as has already been 
shown by Oldenberg. Maruls arc the first 
and foremost possessors of shuhha. But the 
Ashvins are called shuhhaspali} Valgu is 
from ‘ valg/ meaning ‘ springing or undulat- 
ing motion of horses, monkeys, joyous people, 
Ih'e surging waves, the heaving bosom, etc.’ 
Here is intended a sort of ‘skilful and felicit- 
ous movement.’^ Chitra, darshata, and mpa 
also have a bearing on the form of beauty. 
Material possessions also beautify the person 
as they often speak of ashvapeshas and 
vajapeshas. They are only additional refine- 
ments. But, when we come to vishvapesha^ 
and sahasrapsa, there is a conscious hint 
about the varied decorations. And hiranya- 
pashas fall in this category. 

There is again an abstract side of beauty 

^Oldenberg, p. IH, 

Big-Veda, 4. 50. 7, etc. 


and its decorations, where beauty is inherent 
The heroes come to the assemblies in beauty 
— nripeshaso vidatheshu prajatah.^ The song 
of the poet is pure thought (dhiyam) , and it 
is shuchipeshasam^ Here the decoration is 
pure, not in the sense that there is only 
ornamentation and polish, but in the sense 
that it partakes of the same pure features of 
thought. Thought is conceived as beautiful 
in itself and so are its x^^finemenls. It is 
shukravarnam or of lustrous colour.'^ Agni 
makes the sacrifice assume varied beauties 
{purupeshasam) by thought.^^ 

Indra brings beauty to that which has none 
(1. 6. 3), while Varuna himself is the beauty 
of the rivers (7. ?A. 11). This Vaimna is 
called ritapeshas,^ while Ashvins are ritapsn.^ 
Varuna is the central vital principle of the 
waters and of rita and when he is called 
ntapeshas, it does not mean that rita is a 

^Rig-^Veda, 3. 4. 5. 

*ib^. 1. 144. 1. 

1. 143. 7. 

Sbid, S. 3. 6. 

Ubid. 5. 66. 1, 

^ibid, 1. 180. 3. 
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decoration to him or he to rita, but it implies 
that he is the beauty of nta. And so are 
the Ashvins. These passages do not speak of 
the formal aspect of beauty as separate from 
the matter. 

Some of the terms which are accepted by 
Oldenberg as referring to the appearance of 
beauty, have their reference in some of the 
following passages to the matter also. They 
suggest the indivisible unity and oneness of 
Beauty. The Maruts have decorated 

{•pvpishre) their bodies with their golden 
natures like young suitors, sons of wealthy 
people. They have set their splendours 

{shriye shreyansas) on their forms for glory 
The look of Agni is the sweetest {svadishtha) 
and shines like gold in splendour {shriye). 
The splendours (shnyo) of Agni are fair 
( Sparta) to see (7. 15. 5). In the pleasant 
(sparta) hues of Agni, splendours (shriyak) 
are visible (2. 1. 12) . Ritits shine (virajatah) 
in great beauty (shriya) with beautiful deco- 
rations and jewels {surukrriehi supeshasoi) P- 
With fair jewels, having radiant decorations 
(shukrapisham) , the divine damsels are in 
beauty (shriyam) P Like the elevated horn 
of the bull for beauty (shriyase) and like 
horses the Maruts are beautiful (charavah), 
and show themselves like bridegrooms for 
beauty {shnyase)P The bodies of Ashvius 
shine with delightful beauty (sparhaya 
shriya) P A garment can make a man 
unlovely {cLshrira)P And beauty (shnyah) 
sits on every face (akshikeshu) of the 
Maruts.^® All kinds of beauty (vishva sh/rih) 
are decked (pipishe) on the bodies of the 
Maruts.^'^ The cows make even the unlovely 
(ashrikam) look beautiful (supratikam) P 
In these passages the term 'shrih' plays a 
prominent part. Though, in some other 
places, it signifies beauty in appearance, here 

Hm, 5. 60. 4. 

4. 10. 5. 

11 M. 1. 188 6 
^ibid, 10. 110. 6. 

5. 59. S. 

^Hbid. 7. 72. 1. 

^ibid. 10, 85. SO. 

^ibid. 8 . 20 . 12 . 

^Ubid. 5. 57. 6. 

6. 28. 6. 


it is often distinguished from the formal 
decorations (pesha) . Beauty is mainly con- 
ceived here as a splendour that can be seen 
and enjoyed. But it does not follow that 
this refers to the decorations. To be felt and 
experienced, beauty must exist in an object, 
and this is different from the ornamenta- 
tions, for they talk of a beautiful ornament 
(4. 36. 7) that enriches beauty that is already 
inherent (1. 188. 6). Face reveals beauty 
This beauty is of various types. Thus though 
they talk of the beauty in the decorations, 
they never left out of consideration, beauty 
in the actual object. It is abaeady latent 
there. 

The wife of Indra is Kalyani, and there is 
joy for him in his home (3. 53. 2) . The 
ladies that visit the festive gathering are 
kcdyanyah and smiling (4. 58. 8) . Agni is 
kalyana (1. 31. 9) and so are the soTna and 
the waters (10. 30. 5). This term "kalyana' 
has something to do with the personal charm 
and beauty which are inexplicable. They 
inhere in the individuals concerned and can- 
not be exhibited in terms of ornaments. 
There is some touch of delightful beauty here, 
and it is not the result of some external 
decorations. 

Happiness and delight are the characteris- 
tics denoted by 'hhadra' when it refers to 
beauty also. And beauty here includes a 
well constituted and decorated form, and a 
good matter. So Ushas is beautiful and 
exhibits her form like a bride decorated by 
her mother. As such she is delightful 
(bhadra) P ‘The delighter (bhadra) has 
come following the delightful dame ; the 
lover follows his sister.’^’ In such a scene, 
we cannot associate beauty with the decora- 
tions alone. It must have the idea of the 
personal charm and beauty, already latent 
in the lady. It essentially belongs to the 
mind, and is a way of conceiving and feeling 
things. In a few cases, Oldenberg tries to 

^ibid. 8. 20. 12. Compaxe tke famous dictum whicb. 
maintams that poetic ^auty shines like tavanya — 
vibkaU tavmyam ivangarutm. 

^Hig-Veda, 1. 12S. 11. 

“ihid. 10. 3. 8. 
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take it as 'the indwelling spiritual force/^^ 
But throughout it has the idea of delight or 
happiness conceived subjectively and mentally. 
It is a sort of ' satisfying imaginative experi- 
ence/2^ the highest cannon of art, and of 
beauty. A poet wan Is a delightful and happy 
(bhadram) mind, mental power, and energy 
(10. 1). It is the delightful or pleasing 

activity (bhadram hratum) that the poet 
longs for.^^ Agni is pleasing like an activity 
(kratuT na bhadrah) This can be a 
mental faculty alone. 

The delightful wives tend Agni (1. 95. 6) - 
The Maruts are the bridegrooms having a 
delightful beloved (bhadra janayah) 
Opposite to men, the dawn, like a pleasing 
lady, bends her forehead downwards.-* 
With beautiful decorations, were a lady to 
be pleasing (bhadra), she finds for herself, 
immediately, a friend among the people.^^ 
Just as * bhadra' gives the idea of delight 
and happiness to the person who looks upon 
a beautiful object, 'bhand* refers to tlie 
luminous beauty of the object itself. It is 
a sort of radiance that is felt. Night and 
dawn shine (a bhanda mane) with beautiful 
decorations (mpeshasa) P In different 
colours they come near, smiling and shining 
(3. 4. 6). The wise Agni is the beloved of 
many and shines (3. 3. 4) . TMsi shining 
feature is eternal and is a mark of beauty. 
As Magha observed : Ksharie kskane yan 
navatam upaibi tad eva rupam rarnani- 
yatayahP By eternal shining the object 
becomes newer and newer and this is the 
definition of beauty. A sort of radiance 
emanates from the object and delights us. 
Charu is closely allied to bhadra and bhand 
and mostly denotes a pleasant object or 
state. The oblation is charu priyatamamP 
In a charming (charu) body, the soul of the 

^ Rupam. p. 107. 

**A. C, Brmdley, Poetry for Poetry* a sake, 
^^Rig-Ve(h, 1. 1^3. 13. 

^im. 1. 67. 2. 

“M. 6. 61. 4. 

5, 80. 6. 

^tbid, 10. 27, 2. 

^ibid. 1. 142. 7. 

Shishupalavadha. 

^Rig^Veda, 9. 34. 5. 


dead one becomes dear (priya) to the gods 
(10. 56. 1) . Indra’s might (1. 55 4) and ?07na 
(6. 8. 1) are pleasant, Agni is both bhadra 
and Charu (4 6 6). The object is delightful, 
pleasing, and dear. It creates a similar 
happy state of mind in the on-looker. Again 
they speak of pleasant beauty (shnyam 
charum)P This represents the synthesis of 
the sublime and the comic. Beauty is always 
pleasant and delightful. But, when we 
observe that the flowing drops of soma aie 
beautiful like serpents (9. 77. 3), we lose 
the serene state of beauty, and enter the 
spheres of activity. Here is the 'serpentin- 
ing beauty’ of Indra’s wife. The Vishvedevas 
change their shapes like seipente (ehl- 
mayasah) P Terms like 'svadu* try to 
convey the meaning of aesthetic experience, 
the feelings which a perception or feeling of 
beauty evokes. It is sweetness, the prime 
characteristic of their poetry, as they often 
say. ‘Ranva* is closely allied to this and 
signifies ' delight/ and both refer to the ex- 
periences the reader or the on-looker under- 
goes while going thi’ough a work of art. The 
same idea of rejoicing is again evident in 
^vama! This rejoicing does not belong to 
the empirical categories. It is a soi*t of 
transport to higher realms of thought and 
experience. It has its direct and immediate 
bearing on the object the poet experiences at 
that moment. And we hear lines like — Idam 
shresktham jyotisham jyotiragat, chitonk 
'praketo ajanishta vibhva, (1. 92. 1). 

The object is near at hand, and the poet 
feels his new birth and its significance ail 
too soon. This perception of beauty and 
truth is not the physical or sensual aspect. 
It is the inner life of things, the vital principle 
of the universe. The Vedic poet goes on 
writing what all he felt and saw, but he has 
in view the reader and the critic of a future 
age. As soon as one sees a work of art and 
goes through it, this piece of beauty must 
be able, by itself, to give him the same ex- 

*^tbid. 72. 10. 

1. 3. 9. See the interesting note of Hermann 
Oldeaaberg in his Tmt-hiitiaohe und Pzegetmho Nolm 
de$ Bigveda, 
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perience, which the poet had. This is the 
ultimate objective of beauty in literature. 
And one Vedic poet observes : Devmam 
7m vaymn jana^ ym vochamoK vipaTiyaya, 
uktheshu shceshyamanesku, yah pashyad 
uttare ytige (10. n. l)—‘With skill we 
proclaim the generation of the gods so that 
one may see it when this song is recited in 
a future day,’ The science of aesthetics can 
go no further. The critic or the reader must 
be one with the poet to experience the same 
thing ; and the poem must have this inherent 
worth in it to bring back such an experience 
to the critic. And finally it turns out to be 
that the poet, though starting from a subjec- 
tive factor, gives his profound utterance and 
stamp of universality. And it is this that 
gives us a ‘satisfying imaginative experience.’ 

The Gandharva in the Rig-Veda represents 
the splendour and majesty of the sun, and 
the reposing calmness and beauty of the 
moon. He is the guardian of soma, and next 
to the latter he is ttie husband of the virgins. 
We read in the text that the wise lick with 
their thoughts the waters that are in the 
film place of the Gandharva (1. %%. 14) . It 
is the heavenly soma that he protects. Hr 
is also identified with the moon, the sun, and 
the sunbeams. And going in spirit (manasa ) , 
the seer has beheld the Gandharvas moving 
with their vayukeshas.^^ Here they are 
evidently the sunbeams or the splendours of 
the sun that can be comprehended only by 
thought. It is the imaginative or mental 
apprehension that is stressed here. Again 
the Gandharva protects the dwelling place 
of soma, and the generations of the gods; 
he is marvellous {adhhutah)P Vishvavasu 
is the lover of maids (10. 85. 22, 40, 41). 
I'he moon is the divine Gandharva of the 
floods.®® The path of Gandharva is rita!^^ 
He found out and showed amrit (10. 123. 4 ; 
139. 6) . This divine being inspires the 
thoughts so that we may distinguish truth 
from falsehood.®® Moving across the paths of 

^^Eig-Veda, 8 . 38 . 6 . 

“M. 9. 86. 8. 

9 . 86 . 36 . 

^im. 10 . 80 6 . 

^ilM. 10 . 139 . 5 . 


the Apsarasas, Gandharvas, and Mrigas, the 
seer has become "shaktasvadur madinatamahJ'^^ 
Here is the transport to higher realms, the 
true characteristic of all great art and 
beauty. 

The Apsarasa is the ocean nymph 
{samudriya apya yosha) wedded to the 
Gandharva of the floods.^® She represents, 
to a very great extent, the dawn. She smiles 
sweetly and supports her lover in the subli- 
mest heaven.^^ These damsels fly like red 
kine and low like milch cows.'^^ They fly in 
terror like scared snakes, and like chariot- 
horses when the car has touched them.*^® 
They exhibit the beauty of their bodies like 
swans, and like horses in play they bite and 
nibble.^^ Urvashi is, above all, the most 
famous damsel of beauty. She flies like the 
first of the dawn^® and flashes brilliant like 
the falling lightning.'^® Though the references 
to the Apsarasas are very few, we can deduce 
from the preceding that they had the splen- 
dour and glory of all the morning sun, and the 
covetable beauty of the dawns, and there is in 
Ushas the origin of all beauty. 

The human form was taken to be beautiful, 
and the woman was always represented as 
the perfection of beauty. The fingers that 
kindle the fire, and press the soma juice are 
treated as sisters and damsels. Agni cares 
for each one like a dame at home (1. 66. 3) . 
He is the maiden’s lover and the matron’s 
lord (1. 66. 4), and is compared to an active 
matron (1. 79. 1) . The preparation and 
the decking of altar is like a dame who dresses 
herself for her husband (4. 3. 2) . A blame- 
less dame is dear to her lord (1. 73. 3) . The 
poet invites Indra like a bridegroom thinking 
of his consort (4. 20. 5). Agni kisses the 
youthful maiden (10. 4. 4) . The young maid 
does not repel her lover (10. 178. 3) . There 
are innumerable references to the ladies that 

“M. 10. 136. 6. 

^zbid. 10. 10. 4, etc. 

"M. 10. m. 5. 

^ihid. 10. 95. 6. 

"ibid, 10. 95. 8. 

"ibid. 10. 95. 9. 

"ibid. 10. 95. g. 

"ibid. 10. 95. 10. 
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go to the festive gatherings with all the 
decorations and snides to dance and attract 
lovers. The cows sing in joy to soma as 
woman to her lover (9, 32. 5) ; and songs 
are sung to soma as a lover to his beloved 
(9. 96. 23) . Like a young man with pleasant 
and fair damsels, soma is delighted (10. 30. 5) . 
These references speak of an inexplicable 
lavaTuya in the object of beauty. 

Vayu is pre-eminently beautiful. He is 
not only beautiful (darshata — 1. 2. 1) , but is 
supreme in that — uchathye vapusi yah svaral 
His beauty has a white colour 
(shveta) (7. 90. 3; 91. 3). That is, the 
beauty here is a spotless one. Foremost of 
all the gods, he is shvx^ipa ; he drinks the 
soma juice most neatly in an enviable way. 
The sun has beauty (1. 41. 6) and the golden 
savitar is a companion of Ushas in beauty. 
This beauty cannot be presented sensually. 

Ushas is the prototype of all beauty, and 
her exhibition of her own body is the most 
famous characteristic feature. Her smile is 
a classic by itself. The picture of Ushas is 
the most vivid one, and Oldenberg has drawn 
it almost comprehensively These poets, in 
their treatment of the beauty of Nature, give 
us ‘a general impression in which limitless 
expanse, brilliance, tumult, storm, activity, 
and victory flash and heave helter-skelter ; 
all the separate phenomena of Nature unite 
to form the picture of a mighty, artistically 
constructed whole.’^® 

The third advance in their conception of 
beauty is the beauty of art. They valued and 
praised their compositions as profound, deli- 
cious, sweetest, sincere, spontaneous, and the 

*Hhid. 8. 46. ^8. 

"In nwpaTn, No. m, Oct. 10^7, p. 116. See also 
his Rdigim des Veda, p. 2S7, 

*^ibid. p. 118. 


like. There is, of course, a fondness for rich 
adornment, but it is the instinct of pleasure 
and beauty that made them pay much atten- 
tion to the artistic polish and symmetry. 
The words of the poet have a splendour 
(dyumatim — 10. 98. 2, 3). They are jyoii- 
ragrah (7. 101. 1) and even simple lights 
^yotvmshi — 3. 10. 5) . Thley are variegated 
(chitrah), pure (shuchi), and lustrous 
(sh/ukra) . A well understood word is to them 
what a well dressed beloved is to her hus- 
band (10. 71. 4). 

The hidden thoughts spontaneously advance 
and shine in effulgeuce (8. 6. 8) , for thought 
comprehends everything (8. 57. 2) . And 
another poet observes (10. 64. 2) : Kratu- 
yanti hratavo liritsa dhitayo, venanti venah 
patayanti a dlshah. na mardita vidyate anya 
ehhyo, deveshu me adhi kama ayansata — 
‘The will and thoughts within my breast 
exert this power. They yearn with love and 
fly to all the regions round. None other 
comforter is found save only these ; my 
desires are fixed upon the gods.’ Advance- 
ment in wisdom is longed for by the poets 
(1. 138. 2). The poet utters wise secret 
speeches, and charming words of wisdom 
(4. 3. 4). He speaks out his thought, and 
thought is decked with beauty — vishva- 
peshasamdhiyam (1. 61. 16). Thus starting 
from Nature, in their quest of beauty, the 
Vedic poets have come to feel the beauty of 
poetry as the supreme thing. And gradually 
they found out that the speechless thought 
is Beauty. This thought is shuchipeshasam 
(1. 144. 1) and skukra varnam (1. 143. 7), 
and the words that translate it are — pavaka 
varnah shuchayah (8. 3. 3) . The highest 
representation of beauty is speechless thought 
and poetry comes only next. 

{Concluded) 



VISION DIVINE 

By M Raja Rao 


It was the hour of night when Nature lay 
Immersed in deep repose. So still it was 
That you could hear the beatings of your 
heart. 

I closed my eyes, and lost all consciousness. 

I felt a peace I never knew before. 

My soul took wing, the body lay behind. 

It seemed to me I speeded on a track 
Self-luminous and endless. Far below. 

The earth looked like a tiny star, and soon 
Was lost to view. All, all alone I flew 
In space, where few and far between, the stars 
Flashed by me for a moment and were gone. 
The distance was immeasurable and of Time 
I lost all count. In fact the two were merged 
Together into one tmshapen mass 
Of radiance, like a city’s glowing lights 
Seen through a fog, I floated on a cloud 
Of whirling vapours, ever circling high. 

And higher still like an eagle in its flight. 

My speed was swifter than the glance of 
mind ; 

’Twas so immense I felt myself at rest 
Though moving. Soon I reached the world of 
gods. 

I looked at Forms Inat myth and legend had 
Made so familiar ; and they smiled at me 
As I whirled past them, almost touching them. 
Fain would I halt and speak to them, if but 
My soul would drop its speed a tiny while. 
There was a force that urged it, on and on. 
No stop, no rest ; but motion perpetual 
That would not brook control. On, on I 
rushed 

And left the world of gods behind, within 
The twinkling of a mortal eye. No sun. 

No moon, no stars. My soul was but a speck 
In that vast glowing void — an electron 
Within that cosmic atom, whirlmg round 
In vain attempt to reach the central core. 
How long I thus raced through space I 
know not. 

At last I found my journey neared its end ; 
For, like an aeroplane that tries to land. 
My circling slowed gradually, till I reached 


“What seemed a level spot of ground divine, 
Begirt with gardens, watered by a stream 
Of nectar sweet and radiant. From afar, 
Borne on the breeze that gently fanned my 
wings, 

The sound of voices raised in solemn prayer, 
Now loud, now low, but ever soft and sweet, 
At times inaudible, now reached my ears — 
A mere awareness, as if in a dream, 

A tingling glow of genial warmth and peace. 
The air was fragrant with the scent of flowers 
Distilled perfumes pervaded all the place. 
Like X-ray pulses shot from vacuum-tubes. 
My grossness dropped from me, like slough of 
snake 

In winter time ; or like a tree that sheds 
Its withered leaves at autumn’s gusty breath. 
My body then appeared a gossamer, 

Ethereal essence frozen into shape. 

Mere outline endowed with intelligence. 

A feeling overspread my soul, of peace 
Transcendental, of joy ineffable. 

Rooted I stood in reverential awe. 

Peering around me at the luminous haze 
Until my eyes comported with the light. 

Far at a distance I could then descry 
What seemed to me like pillars seven of light 
Of rainbow colours, green and blue and red, 
Yellow and orange, violet and purple. 

So many coloured vapours circling round 
A core, divine exhalations pure. 

Like youthful ivy twined around an elm. 
And as my sight grew better I could pierce 
Through the dim veil ; and soon I saw therein 
A fully opened lotus, of a colour 
Complementary to one that wrapped it. 
Seated on it in meditative pose 
Appeared a Form, bare-bodied, bright, 
bedecked 

With matted locks and flowing shaggy beard. 
The lips were moving, but no sounds came 
out, 

Or else I could not hear. The eyes were 
closed ; 

But ever and anon he opened them 
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When lightning-flashes darted out from them. 
Amazed and filled with awe, I gazed and 
gazed 

Till Memory woke • I knew those seven to be 
The Sages Seven, entrusted with the weal 
Of all creation, Sadhyas famed of old — 
Code-makers they of this Manvantara. 

How long I stood revolving memories 
I have no count ; my mind is all a blank. 
My first experience of eternal bliss — 

Divine Forgetfulness, the Blessed Trance, 
Wherein the heart-strings moved in perfecl 
tune 

To the rhythmic movement of the Infinite, 

I woke to find a deep blue cloud in front 
Advancing towards the spot, pregnant with 
lightning. 

Nearer as it came an effulgence 
Emanated from it, divine light, 

Mellow yet piercing ; like electric arc 
That welds together stubborn earths and 
metals. 

The cloud stopped opposite a sage and roused 
Him from his meditation deep. His eyes 
Wide opened, and his lips began the string 
Of Thousand Names to all devotees dear, 

In tones sonorous and resounding 
Like rolling thunder when the monsoon 
breaks. 

‘0 Thou Almighty, All-pervading Lord, 
All-knowing Father, what has brought Thee 
here 

Unto Thy humble servant in such haste? 

Is aught amiss or art Thou come to bless? 
Or is it time that Thou shouldst incarnate 
Again on earth to save a suffering race. 

As Thou didst promise on the battle-field 
Of yore? Or has the end of Kalpa come 
That Thou should straight dissolve the 
universe? 

Or have 1 shirked the task assigned, deeply 
Immersed in contemplation of Thy Bliss 
Eternal ? Speak, dear Lord, dispel my 
fears/ 

He ceased, his quivering body lay prostrate ; 
As falls a tree the woodman’s axe has felled. 
Lo ! Suddenly the deep blue cloud parted 
In two, revealing to my gaze the Form 
Effulgent of a Baby six months old 


Sucking in glee the toe of His right foot. 

With laughter vibrant with a thousand notes 
Of sweetest melody. I could not gaze 
Upon that brilliance ; so I shut my eyes. 

And listened to the talk that then ensued : 
‘Fear not, my friend, no blame is meant to 
thee. 

It is but right that with revolving years 
Abuses creep and customs old outlive 
Their usefulness, and work more harm than 
good. 

It is Mine own decree that it be so. 

But when a people’s voice in loud lament 
Is wafted to My ears in Yogic sleep, 
Brooding over the next creation, I rouse up 
Myself and hasten lo my comrades here, 

To work reforms that changing times require, 
To harmonize the several warring creeds 
That ever divide the races of mankind. 

The time is come for thee to go on earth 
And work the changes that My Will decrees. 
It is to wake thee up that I have come. 

I go before you, follow me betimes.’ 

So spake the Lord, and ere the echoes died 
The sage stood up and swift embraced the 
Lord. 

My eyes self-opened, well in time to see 
The sturdy Infant seated in high glee 
Upon the lap of that ecstatic sage — 

Marvel of marvels ! gazing at His face 
W^iih looks of speechless love and tenderness. 
Even as I looked the cloud enwrapped the 
Child 

And fast receded from my wondering view 
The sage’s form benign I well could see, 
That did imprint itself upon my mind. 

My soul retraced its path and back returned 
To earth. I sweated and woke up to find 
Myself upon my humble bed again. 

The vernal dawn was breaking in the east 
With multitudinous colours gay arrayed, 

Thfe sure harbinger of the coming age, 

When creeds no more shall war but live in 
peace. 

And ever since that day, awake, asleep, 

In my mind’s eye I see that saintly face 
Persistent yet elusive. Whene’er I see 
A new disciple come to me, I peer 
Into his face to trace the sage’s fonm 
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So far I failed ; but now today I see 
Those very features in thy face with glee. 
0 blest Narendra, thou art He and I 
That other commissioned to waken thee. 


So spake the Master and with speechless love 
Enclosed his pupil in a warm embrace. 

That dormant spirit started into life ; 

That moment hailed Vivekananda’s birth. 


WAR IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Kapileswar Das, M.A., B.Ed. 


The world is not free from the throes and 
trammels of the second world war, and yet 
plannings for the third are reported. And 
all this has happened in the course of three 
decades. True, San Francisco recently wit- 
nessed the signing of a charter for inter- 
national security by forty-two nations. 
Nevertheless, there is a feeling of scepticism 
keen in all countries, specially the dependent 
ones, about its hona fides. Will it be any 
more effective than the Geneva Conference 
and the League of Nations ? Can there be 
real peace on this earth with the status quo 
continuing, with its vested interests, its 
colonization and exploitation, its race theories 
and White Man’s burdens ? Aie the Big 
Three earnest about the freedom, indepen- 
dence and equality of all peoples irrespective 
of caste, colour, or creed ? Will their meetings 
from time to time give the correct lead ? 
These are a few questions that come upper- 
most to the mind of the down-trodden, the 
under-dog, the rear-man of the day. With 
reference to such a context, war in its funda- 
mental aspects presenting a contrast between 
ancient and modem times cannot but be an 
interesting study. The purpose of this brief 
article is to passingly observe a few points 
relating to it in Ancient India and the lessons 
for us to leam thereof. 

War there is from the beginning of creation 
and will perhaps be till the dissolution. 
Constituted as human nature is, everlasting 
peace is perhaps impossible in this world. 
Perhaps it is not the wish of the Creative 
Spirit. Tme to this psychological concep- 


tion of war, the Hindu Puranas delineate 
wars of all ages — Satya, Dwapara, and Treta. 
Evidently, that it will end in this Kali Yuga 
sounds like a pious platitude. The words of 
the Gita resound in this regard, To save the 
righteous and punish the wicked, to establish 
Dharma I shall be born from age to age." 

The formal expression of war is always the 
same. There was war on land, water, air, 
and underground in olden days as now. 
Regarding the advance of war forces we 
read in the Manu Samhita that they have 
to advance on land, water and air, their 
ways should be clearly mapped out and 
planned ; on land chariots, elephants, horses, 
and infantry, on water battle-ships and on 
air planes shall advance. Again, we read in 
the eighth and tenth chapter's of the 
Arthashasfra, ‘ Digging pits underground and 
entrenching them with arms, fighting is to be 
carried on." Before the last great war, air 
and trench warfare was regarded a wild 
conjecture by the present generation. Con- 
jecture has now become a stark reality. 
Before our eyes is enacted the terrible tragedy 
of human destruction on the various stages 
of land, sea, air, and underground, intensified 
and made more poignant through the inven- 
tion and use of newer and newer missiles 
of death. 

Another common feature of alt wars is the 
use of artifice, cunning, strategy, and plan- 
ning. They appear to be indispensable to them. 
Efficient planning does not ordinarily fail to 
achieve the objective. In ancient Indian 
wars such instancies are recorded. Indra, 
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Rama, or Krishna followed such means in 
killing Vritra, Ravana, and Taraka respective- 
ly. The great Bali, Hiranakshya and 
Hiranyakasipu met their fate through the 
same way. Vatapi, Ilvala, Trisira, Sunda, 
and Upasunda were also extirpated likewise. 
Of course it is obvious that such plannings 
vary in degree or kind in accordance with 
different times, climes, individuals, and 
circumstances. 

Leaving these common features, we may 
now take up the study of contrast. There 
can be no two opinions that war is the most 
cruel and wanton act of self-destruction on 
the part of humanity. But, characteristic 
of Ancient India, how such an act too was 
sought to be regulated, disciplined, and 
modelled from a higher perspective by the 
universally sustaining power of Dharma is a 
thing to be pondered over specially at present. 
And, KuiTjkshetra affords the best instance 
of this aspect. On the eve of that classical 
war Arjuna, dejected and trembling at the 
thought of having to kill preceptors, relations, 
kinsmen and friends, turned to his Divine 
Companion for counsel and Krishna dis- 
pelled his doubts by explaining to him the 
necessity of righteous warfare. The ex- 
planation was mainly in three ways. Firstly, 
spirit is immortal; it is not destroyed along 
with the body. Like infancy, youth, or old 
age, death is a passing phase in the phenomena 
of life. Secondly, even if it is thought that 
the spirit is bom and dies along with the 
body, crying for the dead is unwise for death 
is inevitable. The beginning and end of the 
living beings are unmanifest. If nobody 
cries for the unknown entrance, why should 
one cry for the unknown exit ? Birth inheres 
in death and vice versa. Thirdly, the 
Kshatriya has to take part in righteous war 
for that is his Dharma. If he wins in such 
a war, he wins realm and renown: if he 
dies, he attains heaven. Really, a war based 
on such high principles is so rare today. 

Ancient India sought to check and mini- 
mise the disastrous effects of war — an un- 
avoidable contingency — ^through the healthy 
channels of established custom, tradition, and 


social morality. A violation of the latter in 
the conduct of war drew the severest criticism 
and uproar from the body-politic. Individual 
or group conscience was then fully alive to 
such public demonstration of displeasure and 
strongly reacted to it. There was then the 
fear of blame and shame. Today such 
things are dismissed as figments of fancy ; 
to abide by them is to be dubbed effeminate, 
to be the laughing-stock of the world. It is 
a pride and triumph now to shower the most 
deadly explosives on innocent defenceless 
citizens and rural folk. Woman is not 
exempt from it; the sweet-smiling babe too 
is not exempt. What can be a greater 
Dharma of the brave, the strong ! Again, 
in those days war was a trial of real strength 
between equals. Today it is a trial of scienti- 
fic ingenuity and ends in the most thought- 
less and aimless raining of the most savage 
and inhuman slaughter from above I 

In what ways Ancient India conducted 
war through Dharmic and honourable means 
is ascertainable from a searching reading of 
our scriptures. Evidently, such a reading 
will at the same time give us some idea of 
the excellence of Hindu civilization in opposi- 
tion to the present-day civilization of the 
West typical in its exploitation and materialis- 
tic gratification. 

But at the outset it may be asked, why 
should war observe Dharma ? Why should 
it follow certain rules of honour? Will it 
not slacken and weaken itself then ? Why 
should it not seize all opportunities and ex- 
pediencies, irrespective of tall humane con- 
siderations, of bringing the enemy to the 
ground which is its only aim? To these 
contentions Ancient India emphatically 
answers that war should be clean, just, honest, 
and honourable, for then only can we use 
this unavoidably evil thing to subserve the 
higher ends of man; the way lies through 
rising from the cut-throat warfare of savages 
to warfare under accepted rules befitting the 
dignity of civilized man. 

The high standard of Ancient Indian war 
has now evoked wonder and admiration from 
many a modem European general. Its 
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formation of Vyuhas is said to be not a 
whit inferior, if not superior, to modem 
military strategy. Mention is made in the 
Mo/nu S(i7rihita of the different kinds of 
Vyuhas, such as Sakata, Varaha, Makara, ^ 
Suchee, Padma, etc., and detailed instruc- 
tions are given about fighting accordingly. 
The commander will present his strongest 
front where danger is most expected. But 
at the same time there should be the greatest 
agility for directing the forces in all the 
eight directions. The forces will keep their 
faces towards the side of attack. Neverthe- 
less, they will be vigilant on the sides and 
the rear so that Jhere may not be an unex- 
pected attack. If the enemy is stronger and 
greater in number, a massive front is to be 
presented; but if necessary there should be 
a quick dispersal. If a city or fort is to be 
captured or a way is to be forced into the 
heart of the enemy army, then attack should 
be made in the shape of a double-edged 
sw^ord forming the Vajra Vyuha, If attack 
is to be made in the face of artillery or 
machine guns, then the Sarpa Vyuha is to 
be formed, i.e., soldiers will go crawling on 
the ground and turn the enemy’s arms on 
the latter ; or old and crippled soldiers riding 
on horseback will be placed in the vanguard 
and young soldiers in the middle. Infantry, 
cavalry and chariots are to be used for 
fighting on flat land, navy on water, elephants 
in shallow waters, archers in forest lands, 
swords-and-shieldsmen in desert places res- 
pectively, Regarding the recruitment of 
military and commanding personnel also we 
dome across many valuable suggestions in 
the same book. Soldiers are to be recruited 
irrespective of castes or classes and they 
are to be entertained with the best food and 
recreations and fittingly rewarded. Chanakya 
says in the Arthashastra that their standard 
qualifications ought to be inherited martial 
valour, obliging nature, contentment, wil- 
lingness to serve overseas, invincibility, power 
of endurance, expert skill in all kinds of 
fighting, and steadfast loyalty to the state 
through thick and thin. Commanding posts 
are to be assigned to men w!ho are well- 


trained in fighting, experienced, skilful, just, 
fearless, emotionless, and firm as the tree. 
From this brief account it can be seen 
what height of excellence Ancient Indian war 
achieved even as a science or an art. History 
records how Alexander the Great carried thib 
excellence from India to the West and how 
European countries are even now following 
it with alterations and adaptations to suit 
local conditions. 

But the uniqueness of Ancient Indian war 
does not he in this excellence. It lies in the 
fact that concomitant with this technical 
standard, it maintained even a higher 
standard of ethical purity and moral recti- 
tude. The rules of honour followed by it 
as depicted in our books of wisdom clearly 
indicate this point. The following rules of 
honour were fixed for the Bharata war. 
There will be fighting between the same 
cadres. Competency, ardour, strength and 
inclination to fight are to be taken into 
consideration. There should be no attack 
without due notice. Confidential and fear- 
ridden persons will not be assaulted. When 
the opponent is rid of his arms or armour 
or is unwilling to fight, fighting should cease. 
Charioteers, trumpeteers, burden carriers, 
and such others are to be free from assault. 
The Manu Samhita lays down that the 
enem/y should not he killed by meani^ of 
secret weapons or those, of fire, poison, etc. 
That enemy should not be killed who is placed 
on the ground, who is seated, who is seen with 
folded hands, who is imbecile, or naked, or 
asleep, or defenceless, whose hair is dishevelled, 
who has sought shelter, who is a mere specta- 
tor, or who has come along with others, who 
has fallen into danger, who is destitute, or 
struck with fear, or severely wounded, or 
fleeing from the battle field. The Gautama 
Dharnmsutras lay down that war should be 
carried on in a spirit of disinterestedness 
The element of hate in it should be checked 
as far as possible. That enemy should not 
be killed who is bereft of his horse, or chario- 
teer, or weapons, who is with folded hands, 
or disordered hair, or unwilling to fight, who 
is seated on the earth or a tree, who is a 
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messenger, or Brahmin, or dialectician. 
The Bhisma and Drona Parvas of the 
Mahabharata lay down that thle fallen and 
wounded of the enemy side also should be 
tenderly nursed. It was the earnest belief 
of the Ancient Hindus that greater success 
in war can be got by following truth, kind- 
ness, and Dharma than by mere physical 
prowess. Though people of all castes could 
participate in fghting, it was considered the 
Dharmic privilege of the Kshatriyas only. 
And again, bringing the enemy, by mer;e 
fighting was considered as the lowest means 
(Adhama) of winning, while conquering him 
by the policy of divide et impera was the 
middle way (Madhyama) and by accepting 
peace ofer from him and collecting tribute 
was the best (Uttama). In the Shanti 
Parva of the Mahabharata sovereigns are 
instructed to try their best to pacify strife 
by means of conciliation, gift, or division 
(Sama, Dana, Bheda) and only where all 
such means fail, fighting is to be taken 
recourse to as a last resort. The same advice 
is repeated in the Manu Samhita. When 
war came in spite of all, the ancient Indian 
kings used to select the battle field, lay the 
military basements and begin war on aus- 
picious days. Fighting continued from 
sunrise to sunset. At sunrise kings, com- 
manders, and soldiers performed their 
prayers and oblations, gifts and meditations, 
and then engaged themselves in fighting. 
At sunset the commanders used to order for 
rest. We read in the Mahabharata how on 
the Kurukshetra field at the end of eve'ry- 
day’'s fighting the Pandavas and Kauravas 
returned to their camps, accosted one another, 
bathed in fragrant waters, spent a short time 
in singing and other innocent merriments 
and then went to sleep. Between the two 
camps, emblazened by bright torches, 
soldiers, horses and elephants wandered free- 
ly without the least trepidation or fear of 
molestation. There was no dream of faith- 
less attack. They almost forgot their feelings 
of enmity at such times. One day’s picture 
is heartening. The day when Jayadratha 
was slain, fighting was most fierce and terri- 


fic and Arjuna, seeing his soldiers dead tired 
in the afternoon, heavily covered with dust 
and blind with sleeplessness, ordered them to 
sleep. Duryodhana followed suit. It was a 
unique sight to see both parties side by side 
in the sweet embrace of all-forgetting sleep 
in daytime on the battle field. They slept 
without interruption till the third quarter of 
the night. The moon shone and bathed the 
earth with her silvery beams. Then they 
rose and fought till the dawn. At nights the 
Brahmins recited their sacred hymns and 
except the kings and commanders none 
troubled himself about the morrow’s fight. 
Again, the combatants prayed to their deities 
for success on the battle field ; Arjuna, pure 
and serene, prayed to Durga. Another 
enchanting incident attracts our attention in 
Ancient Indian war. Youngsters showed 
their reverence to elders and preceptors evtn 
while fighting. In the battle fought in the 
Matsya country to recover the cattle- wealth 
of Virata from Duryodhana, Arjuna disguised 
as Vrihannala and with Uttara as Ms chario- 
teer before beginning to fight shot his arrows 
so skilfully that at first two of them touched 
Drona’s feet and another two passed swiftly 
almost touching his cars as if whispering into 
them his identity and veneration. He did 
the same to Bhisma, Asvatthama and Kripa. 
On the sea of Kurukshetra on which swayed 
the contending hosts like tempestuous billows 
Yudhistira laid aside his arms, got down 
from his chlariot, and with folded hands and 
restrained speech facing the east went walk- 
ing to the centre of the enemy where Bhisma 
was, and catching hold of his feet besought 
for his blessings and permission to fight. 
In succession he did the same with Drona, 
Kripa, and Salya. 

Needless to say, all these sound like 
Utopian dreams on the lurid background of 
modern war. Today God and religion are 
totally banished from its confines. On its 
lap dictators pose as demi-gods. Secret 
weapons and poison gases have become its 
assets. It incites and gives a free vent to 
the most morbid passions of hate and greed, 
lust and carnality. 
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One more point. War in Ancient India 
or for the matter of that all ancient wars 
clearly demarcated the military from civilian 
population and they were kept within strict 
limits. Today war is all-consuming, all- 
extending, all-engulfing. There is no distinc- 
tion for it between the fighting and non- 
fighting. In a glance of the eye it sweeps 
over the world and becomes international in 
its pernicious effects. In olden days the 
enemy did not commonly indulge in plunder 
or destroy the food-resources of a people. 
The battle field was situated far from the 
busy haunts of men. Today overcrowded 
cities, farms, factories, and production- 
centres are thie first military targets in war, 
and crippling the agricultural and industrial 


resources of a country or nation is the first 
aim of the enemy. Hence its unparalleled 
devastation. 

To sum up : spirituality is ever the life- 
breath, the core, the throbbing-pulse of the 
Indian civilization. This is specially evident 
in the way how Dharma — the expression of 
the spiritual in the domain of practical con- 
duct — ^attempted to illumine, refine, remould 
even the most ferocious expressions of human 
nature from a higher standpoint and sjm- 
thesis. This is the contribution of Hindu 
thought to the history of human evolution 
— ^idealistic, profound, and original. In this 
context how to evaluate modern war, its 
significance, its repercussions and ramifica- 
tions, the kind reader will judge. 


THE LOCATIVE CAUSE 


By Prof. Ashokanath 

In the advaita and the visMshtadvaita 
systems the Supreme Principle is regarded as 
the identity of the efficient and the material 
cause . But while the 

vishishtadvaitms hold that Brahman is the 
substantive cause, because Its body (i.e. 
prakriti) is the primary material cause, — ^the 
advmtms assert that Brahman Itself is 
independently the illusory or apparent 
cause. The dvuitins, on the other hand, 
think that Brahman is only the efficient 
cause. 

Vijnanabhikshu, the celebrated author of 
the Vijimmmntahhktshya of the Brahma 
Sutras, and the Sankhya-pravachanahhashya 
of the Sankhya Sutras, strikes out a wonder- 
fully original path in explaining the doctrine 
of causation. He calls Brahman — ^the locative 
cause (adharorkamna) . In the capacity of a 
locus Brahman is the substantive cause of the 
world. As a necessary corollary to his original 
theory, he points out that practically there 
can exist no such system as would reasonably 
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admit Brahman to be the efficient cau^e alone. 

Bhikshu observes that like the changing 
material cause even a particular type of locus 
may also be regarded as a cause producing 
the effect. Such a locus may be called the 
locative cause. 

Now, what are the characteristics and func- 
tions of this locative cause ? The answer is 
that the locus of the changing material is a 
locative cause, inasmuch as the changing 
material cause exists (before the process of. 
differentiation commences) in an undifferen- 
tiated condition in the locus, and also because 
it is supported and grounded in it. The 
material cause can work only because it has 
its support in the locus. So, Brahman, being 
the locus of prakriti (primordial matter) , is 
the locative cause of the world process, 
because It is the ground and support of pror 
kriti all throughout, no matter whether It 
undergoes differentiation or exists in Its ori- 
ginal undifferentiated state.'* Now, non- 
distinction or non-separation of prakriti from 
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Brahman is a relation mi generis} like the 
relation that exists between a thing and its 
character of being a locus, etc. Such relations 
are practically one- termed. To take a con- 
crete example — ‘a red rose’ is a proposition in 
which the relation between the attribute and 
the substantive is one of inherence (samor 
vaya) . But the rose as a thing-in-itself and 
in its character as a substantive is not a self- 
identical concept, though the difference is not 
numerical. In such cases where numerical 
difference is lacking and still the concept of a 
relation arises, the relation is regarded as one 
of numerical identity. The rose in itself is 
not anything different from its being a subs- 
tantive, so far as the question of numerical 
identity is concerned. But still the difference 
is discernible and so the relation is posited. 
The relation of Brahman and jyrakriti will 
ultimately transpire to be of this n«‘?tiire. It 
is of the nature of extreme non-differentiation 
due to an absolutely inseparable association 
of the two, and is responsible for the percep- 
tion of unity betwceln two distinct things 
(say, for example, milk and water). So 
though the effect can be affiliated to the locus 
as its cause, still the locus cannot properly 
be regarded as the changing material cause 
of the same. The material cause, properly 
speaking, is that in which the effect inheres. 
In other words, the inherent cause is the 
transforming material, and the locative cause 
is looked upon as a cause only by virtue of 
the peculiar relation existing between the locus 
and the inhering material. 

The thing is this : when the non-differentia- 
tion of the product is due to the relation of 
inherence (samavaya) between the cause and 
the effect, we find a case of the formative 
cause (parimmopadana) . A piece of cloth is 
perceived to be non-different from the mass of 
threads that make it up. Here the relation 
between the threads and the cloth is one of 
inherence. Hence the mass of threads is to 

^ *8(mhmdhantarma vishisktapratitijanmmjogyatvam* 
— Nyayakosha Sva.ru'pasambawlha (or thr- rcliitiou 
mi ffmms) been defined as the relation which 
must be held to exist in a case where determinate 
knowledge or judgement (viskkhta jnam) could not be 
effected by any other relation {semamya or aamyoga.) 


be regarded as the changing material cause 
or formative cause of the piece of cloth. But 
when the non-differentiation is due to the 
mere non-separation of the real material cause 
from the apparent cause at hand, we get an 
instance of the locative cause. Thus water 
is said to be the cause of the earth in this 
sense — according to Bhikshu. 

Properly speaking, however, w^e cannot 
logically call water the real material cause of 
the earth in the same sense as clay is said to 
be the material cause of the jar. The question 
arises — ^then how can it be called an upadana 
at all ? 

Bhikshu’s reply is rather curious. Fine 
particles of the super-subtle element (tan- 
matra), constituing the earth, existed in an 
undivided form in water at the time of the 
creation of the earth. These fine particles of 
the prithivi tanmatra gradually transformed 
themselves into this gross element — earth. 
The relation that existed between these fine 
particles of subtle earth and water was not 
one of inherence, but one of mere non-separa- 
tion. Hence we can easily justify the pur- 
port of the upanishad text — ‘out of water 
originated the earth’. Of course, water cannot 
be the immediate cause of the earth; since 
the Bhruti states that the subtler elements 
are the causes of the grosser elements; and the 
iu’gumeiil that the heterogeneily of nature is 
detrimental to causal relation adds a greater 
force to this Shruti passage. In this way it is 
assumed that the elements sky etc., are the 
causes of the elements air etc., in the capa- 
city of being locatives only. Vijnanabhikshu 
thinks that the VaisheshiJeas are not justified 
in making a futile dispute with the Sankhyas 
when unanimity can thus be very easily 
achieved regarding the doctrine of cosmo- 
gony. He points out that such a type of 
causality is forced upon the Vaisheskikas 
also ; but it is a case of perversity on their part 
to regard this locative cause as the efficient 
cause only. 

Vijnanabhikshu would, therefore, admit a 
fourth kind of cause which is quite distinct 
from the inherent (sarnavayi) , non-inherent 
(asamavayi) and the efficient (nimitta) 
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causes. It is the adhwra katana or the locative 
cause. 

Thus Bhikshu rejects the views of the direct 
transformation or the appearance of Brahman 
as the world. He concludes that at the time 

NOTES AND 

To Our Readers 

In the Conversations, Mahapurushji s 
views and convictions legarding the nature 
and character of his Gumbhais are fully 
revealed when he speaks on Swami Sarada- 
nanda ; and he gives instances of how the 
Spiritual Power that was Ramakrishna is 
making itself felt in even Christian and 
Mohammedan men and women in distant 
places. . . . After the Editor’s dissertation 
on the destiny of the individual soul, we get 
a brief but illuminating picture of the nature 
of the soul in Swami Turiyananda’s The 
individucd Soul. . . . Mr. Joseph Campbell, 
a member of the Faculty of Sarah Lawrence 
College, America, brings out, with clearness 
and force, the essential features of what 
Ramakrishna’s life and teachings can mean 
to the modem world, in Sri Ramakrishna' s 
Message of Peace. , . . Swami Prajnana- 
nanda has dealt very lucidly and in simple 
language with the theory of knowledge in 
Knowledge and the Absolute. His exposition 
of the Vedantic view is illuminating and 
authoiritative. . . . Mr. Hari Narayan 
Chatterjee’s article, Ramakrishna and the 
Harmony of Religions, was awarded a gold 
medal during the Ramakrishna Centenary 
celebrations in Rangoon ; it deals succinctly 
with each of the major religions and shows 
how Ramakrishna was in tune with all. . . . 
Prof. P. S. Shastri’s learned article, The Con- 
cept of Beauty in Rig-Veda, is concluded in 
this issue. . . . Mr. M. Raja Rao is depict- 
ing, with the imaginative eyes of a poet and 
devotee, a vision of Ramakrishna in Vision 
Divine. ... In War in Ancient India^ Prof. 


of creation, prakriti which was located in 
Brahman in an undivided form, transformed 
itseM into this world; and thus Brahman 
comes to be regarded as the locative cause of 
the world. 


COMMENTS 

Kapileswar Das shows how warriors kept 
strictly to the fundamental rules of morality 
during war, and points out the degeneration 
in this respect in modem warfare which tends 
to make brutal savages of peoples of all the 
belligerent countries. 

Fifty Years or Prabdddha Bharata 
— ^A Retrospect 

In this number our readers will greatly 
miss the next instalment of the series ‘A 
Backward Glance at Prabuddha Bharata s 
Fifty Volumes’ by St. Nihal Singh. So 
far the writer has dealt with the story of the 
Prabuddha Bharata in his own inimitable 
way. For, as he himself wTote, he is one 
of those few who have known this magazine 
through its entire life. Beginning from the 
birth of the Prabuddha Bharata in far- 
away Madras, St. Nihal Singh has given us 
a most fascinating account of the conduct of 
the magazine under its first three editors — 
B. R. Rajam Iyer, Swami Swarupananda, 
and Swami Virajananda. ‘The Himalayan 
power-house of culture’ (as St. Nihal Singh 
names the home of the Prabuddha Bharata) 
continued to transmit the current of Hindu 
religious thought through the medium of the 
magazine (and numerous other publications) 
under accomplished editors in successive 
periods. One can hardly expect so magni- 
ficent a treat from the pen of any one other 
than St. Nihal Singh. We content ourselves 
with giving, for the benefit of our readers, a 
synoptic, though brief, retrospect of the 
years following the events last narrated By 
the writer, and thus conclude the story of 
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the ‘ backward glance at the Pmbuddha 
Bharata’s jSJty volumes/ 

When Swami Virajananda relinquished 
ihis office as editor, in 1913, it was taken 
over by Swami Prajnananda who also com- 
bined, in himself, the functions of editor and 
head of the Advaita Ashrama. At that time 
the political life of the country was greatly 
stirred, and even the activities of the ilama- 
krishna Order of monks were viewed with 
suspicion by the government. Swami 
Prajnananda, who possessed intellectual 
acumen of a high order, wrote in the coltimns 
of the Frabuddha Bharata, in his forceful 
and convincing mamier, clearly restating the 
ideas and ideals of the Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda Movement, and showing how the 
speeches and writings of Swami Viveka- 
nanda (which also were suspect to some of 
the powers that were) helped to jnspire 
Indians with a type of nationalism higher 
than the political. After the passing away 
of Swami Prajnananda, in April 1918, Swami 
Raghavananda became the editor of the 
Frabuddha Bharata and conducted it till the 
end of 19S1, After him came, in succession, 
Swami Yatiswarananda (1922-24) , Swami 
Vividishananda (1925-26) , and Swami Asho- 
kananda (1927-30), all of whom did their 
best to maintain and improve on the high 
standard set by their predecessors. In the 
course of these years the Frabuddha Bharata 
underwent a major change in its general 
appearance. In order to effect improvement 
in its get-up, the printing and publishing 
work was transferred to Calcutta in 1924. 
Tnus, after nearly twenty-five years of its 
physical production, in the hand-press, in 
the inner recesses of the Himalayas, the 
magazine started appearing from a modern 
printing establishment of the leading Indian 
city, augmented in dimensions and bulk, in 
which form, more or less, it has continued 
till today. {Vide Frabuddha Bharata, Sep- 
tember 194,5, p. 259). These distinct im- 
provements brought the Frabuddha Bharata 
abreast the times, and greater space afforded 
more scope for achieving the objects of the 
magazine. 


After Swami Ashokananda, the Fra- 
buddha Bha/rata continued to flourish under 
a succession of able editors, every one of 
whom addressed himself to the task with 
steadfastness and devotion. In 1931, Swami 
Ashokananda was succeeded by Swami Pavi- 
trananda who also held office for four years 
like his predecessor. Then came Swami 
Maithilyananda (1935-37) and Swami Teja- 
sananda (1938-39) . They were followed 
by Swami Vipulananda (1940-41) and Swami 
Gambhirananda (1942-44) . During all these 
years the Frabuddha Bharata was conducted 
with care and ability. In commemoration of 
the Centenary Birthday of Sri Ramakrishna, 
a special issue of the magazine, enlarged and 
profusely illustrated, was brought out in 
February 1936. In February 1937, another 
special issue of the Frabuddha Bharata was 
published to mark the sittings of the ‘Parlia- 
ment of Religions' held in Calcutta in con- 
nection with the aforesaid Centenary cele- 
brations. .Thereafter it became the practice 
to bring out, occasionally, special illustrated 
issues of the magazine, which were helpful 
in making it more attractive and popular. 
Owing to the difficulties and restrictions of 
war time, the Frabuddha Bharata had to 
undergo a considerable reduction in bulk, 
during 1944-45 ; yet, in its reduced form, 
it continued to interest its numerous 
readers. But these difficulties are now fast 
dinunishing. 

Thle Frabuddha Bharata can proudly 
count many able and scholarly writers, from 
all walks of life — authors, professors, educa- 
tionists, and religious and political leaders — 
men as well as women, Indian and foreign, 
among its contributors during these fifty 
years. Some of these distinguished persons 
have been referred to in the earlier instal- 
ments. The topics discussed were many and 
varied : science, education, history, art, 
mysticism, religion and philosophy, social and 
cultural problems, and so forth. Another 
feature (referred to in earlier instalments) 
of the Frabuddha Bharata has been to 
publish translations and annotations of im- 
portant Sanskrit philosophical works with a. 
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view to popularizing them. 

In the words of Swami Vivekananda, 
India lives because she has a message of her 
own to deliver to the world. India has, once 
more, to ‘awake’ and become the spiritual 
teacher of the world. The ‘Awakened India’ 
endeavours to present this supreme message 
in the light of the lives and teachings of Sri 
Jiamakrishna and Swami Vivekananda in 
particular, and the saints and scriptures of 
the world in general. It has addressed itself 
to the difficult task of reasserting the im- 
pel tance 'of real religion in human life. In 
carrying out its principles, without fear or 
favour, the Prabuddha Bharata has had to 
commend, differ from, or disapprove of the 
views and methods of many an individual or 
group. It is the purpose of the Pm- 
buddha Bharata to* work for the ushering 
in of an era of peace on earth and to advo- 
cate the practice of religious harmony, 
nintual toleration, and fellow-feeling. It has 
striven to form a sort of neucleus for harmon- 
izing the apparently contradictory religions 
of the world. Today, when the Prabuddha 
Bharata completes fifty years of its useful 
career, the words of blessing addressed to it 
at the start by Swami Vivekananda bring us 
fresh hope and strength. The message of the 
Swami has been ever present before us as a 
source of unfailing inspiration during these 
fifty years, and as a perpetual reminder of 
the ideas and ideals which the Prabuddha 
Bharata shall strive to make known to the 
world. How far it has succeeded in dis- 
charging its duty, our readers can say 
better. We are content with doing our best. 
The object of the Prabuddha Bharata has 
been and shall always be to serve the cause 
of Truth and to present the ideal fearlessly, 

- — Cleaving every one free to seek his own 
path to the realization of the Highest Truth. 

Science Notes 

All search for the reality of existence is 
prefaced with and stimulated by the wondrous 
nature of this universe in which man finds 
himself hurled by destiny. In trying to 
solve the mystery, both religion and science 
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have given birth to systems of philosophy 
which record the results of their investiga- 
tions carried out in varied fields. Both are 
more or less speculative, and science which 
claims to measure everything by ^ the rod of 
experimentation leaves experiments behind, 
when she adventures out into the higher 
planes of enquiry. In religion, psychology 
and ethics, which interpret and govern the 
action of mind, play an important part, 
while science takes mathematics as her 
handmaid, which determines for her what 
she should expect as the results of her experi- 
ments. ^ Wave-mechanics has been res- 
ponsible for arriving at conclusions which 
ijave been corroborated by experiments, and 
this branch of mathematics, after being dis- 
carded more than once, still holds the field. 
Professor Einstein, that king of mathemati- 
CJans, has advanced the cause of science as 
no other individual has done, by inventing 
a method of representation of the phenomena 
of nature, with which we are familiar, by 
four dimensions of space and time, while 
before him nobody had gone beyond three 
dimensions. And this is a very simple 
matter, as all discoveries of science are simple 
matters after the discoveries are made, and 
we wonder why a particular phenomenon was 
not observed before, or a particular conclu- 
sion not arrived at. We wonder why our 
ancestors were satisfied with three dimen- 
sions, when four dimensions are the minimum 
lequirements of an action, and when this is 
so obvious. 

The universe exists in space, and space has 
three dimensions. So all phenomena of 
nature were represented as being governed 
by laws of solid geometry. But the universe 
does not only exist, it also moves ; there is 
motion in it, and motion means change of 
position in space, which involves the time 
factor. Thus no representation can be 
complete which does not take into account 
Ihe fourth dimension of time, while before 
Einstein three dimensions were all that were 
available to scientists for the purpose of 
interpretation of observed facts. This has 
given a clue to the possibility of phenomena 
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iaking place in even more than four dimen- 
sions ; meeting of two electrons is now 
considered to be an action which can only 
take place in seven dimensions. Conscious- 
ness is another factor which accompanirs 
all observed phenomena, and which finds no 
place in the space-lime representation of 


four dimensions. This calls for a fifth 
dimension. This branch of science is, how- 
ever, the highest plane reached by her, and 
we shall have to descend down several steps 
to be able to understand other achievements 
of science of which this is the culmination. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


JUDGE OR JUDAS? By N. G. Jog. PuUished by 
Thicker & Co., Ltd., Bombay. Price Rs, 7-H. 

N. G. Jog is a capijvatiug writer and n iiowerfnl 
joamalist. Many uninteresting things lilce cats, kisses, 
shirts, babies, your onions and somebody else’s opinions 
assume life in his hands. It is said of Robert Lynd, 
as was said of E V. Lucas, that he can niaJie little 
things interesting. I for one feel that Jog is capable of 
finding meaning and humour in ordinary things. Like 
ICaraka he is a ceasele-^s writer: but he writes with 
more grace and less of artificiality ICaraka, in Ins 
evei’y word and seiite7ice, is at pains lo reveal Iiis miii- 
ment and the influence of the West Tins Jog has 
not to do: he wi’ites with a definite feincerity and 
strength born of that sincerity Jog h&s earned feme, 
at least this side of the seas, by f.Is two books : 
Onions & Opinions and ChurahilTs BUud-s-pot: India. 
Now, in our hands, w^e have Jndge or ? 

Jog begins: *Ir the year T9t3 Tnditi wa*; vi.‘.iled by 
Famine, Pestilence, and Beverley Nichols. The former 
two are proverbially known as Lhe oanu)-followers of 
war. Though he long paraded as a pacifist and a sort 
erf Christian evangelist, and wi-olc a couple of best- 
sellers on the stupidity and horror of organised mass 
murder, Nichols also can be indmh’d in the sumo 
category.’ This beginning is sutfickntly ex]U’cssivc of 
the purpose of the book. The book is going lo !*“ 
intimately connected with Beverley Nichols, who was, 
according to his earlier bookn, n pacifist, and who, 
during the last war, turned a ‘propagandist’ for some 
gold. The title of the book is thus clearly explained. 
Here is a stoiy of a groat betrayal under the influence 
of gold, and the betrayal is against himself, and^ I may 
add, against a country that under the leadership of a 
Mahatma is trying to build the strwture of a lasting 
and dh-ine peace on non-violence and truth. 

Beverley Nichols is notorious for having written his 
book, Verdict On India, that mountain of lies and 
inaccuracies. It has made quite a big noise, and 
naturally a number of replies have api)earcd. Here is 
one by Jog- But it is something more. It is » reply 
against all anti-India propaganda. It is an honest 
record of what is happening in India. One fact about 
India is her mounting poverty. These are Jog’s words: 
*As a trained reporter, if not as an imparlia! observer 
he ^ should have waited to see the ragged hamlet in 
which the Indian peasant lives before justifying the 
palatial setting from which the British Viceroy rules.’ 
Jog has figures also to give: ‘Hie Viceroy gets a 
salary higher than that of the President of the richest 
coimtry in the world, its ratio to the average per 


capita income in this country working out at something 
like 6,000:1.’ Certainly it was not Nichols’ duty lo 
detail a large number of absurdities and inaccuracies 
about India. He could have reached the root of the 
problem in India. An impartial spectator in India w U 
be struck by jKwerty and political slavery. But these 
things had no attraction for Nichols. He had come as 
a propagandist: his purpose w.is lo write a best-seller 
for consumption in ^America Jog has said about 
propaganda in America m his own characteristic fashioii, 
matchless in wit and meaning : ‘ America is the main 

target for British propaganda. It seems as if India’s 
battle for freedom had lo be fought neither in Britain 
nor in India but in the United Slates I BoolvS and 
pamphlets, background materials and guidance notes, 
topicnl contribulion.s and spot new:, most of it 
Congress and anti-Gandhi— is being liberally mailed 

from ihc British Embassy in Washington which has an 
Indian propaganda branch attached to it.’ Indeed, our 
battle for freedom will be fought with the help of 
world opinion Propaganda will count, and it may 
ultimately talcc us face to face with freedom. 

Jog has l^en exhaustive in his treatment: there is a 
chapter entitled ‘Trial of Beverley Nichols,’ and in it 
he has definitely proved him to be a liar and a pro- 
pagandi.sL. The trial seems to ha quite genuine. Due 
thing the trial has revealed is that Beverley Nichols 
had some other purpose also. Tlial is clear in his 
chapter on ‘Poet Laureate of Pakistan.’ ‘He has not a 
woT^ of criticism to say against anything Muslim. 
Probably after having heaped all the words of abuse 
and opprobrium in his dictionary on everything Hindu, 
he had uone hdf to spare for anybody. He has 
turned his searchlight on Hmdui.sm but Islam remains 
unillmnined by the Nicholsian floodlight.’ So rightly 
Nichols called Jinnah the ‘Potential Emperor of 
Pakistan,* 

Now it is pertinent to ask : Why did he come to 
fudia? Be\erlcy Nichols had to carry on a propaganda 
against the Congress lest the British Empire should 
lose India, on which two out of every ten Englishmen 
depend for their food. Jog has showm this in crystal 
dear words in his book, which is at once a mine of 
information ^nd amusement, 

A word must be said about Jog as a %vriter of 
English. He has a style of his own. As a satirist he 
can compare with Swift minus his (Swift’s) drynes?. 
I am definite in my mind that Jog has a capacity lo 
play with his theme. He can do more: he works out 
an atmosphere of brilliance and suggestion. Be is never 
dull, even though he is in the midst of details. 
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This reply is a valuable contribution, and it will lead 
to an understanding that must precede a solution of 
the I nd ia n problem. Two things are plain: the Congress 
is not a Hindu, much Ipss a Hrahmin, body ; and com- 
munal organizations cannot lead to the easing of the 
]^esent tension between India and England. I am sure 
Beverley Nichols will report a 'comeback* if he were to 
read this book, with his wits about him. 

B. S. Mateeue 

WORLD IN TRANCE. Bt Leopold Schwarzs- 
CHILD, Trandated from the German }yy Nnrbert 
Outerman. Published by 'Hamish Hamilfoji, London,; 
Thacker & Co,, Ltd.) Bombay. Price Rs 9-J2. 

Now that the war has ended by the invention of 
atomic bomb, we are faced with the main problem, 
the problem of peace. Exactly the same problem 
attracted thougl^fc and attention iu«:t after the 
dose of World War I Then hojx»s of world security 
and peace were high: but they did not materialize. 
Perhaps a similar fate awaits us, history repeating 
itself, Leopold Schwarzschild has tried to paint this 
problem in an extremely serious fashion. The period 
(19I8-194S) is a period of intrigue aitd manipulations 
on an imprecedented scale in the history of the world 
It ^ may not sound extremely strange in this age of 
civilization and refinement, when mere courtesy and 
manners pass for sincerity and good intentions. 
Refinement is not solidity, so mdispens-abk for perennially 
peaceful conditions in the world. According to Leopold 
Schwarzschild, 'The voice of twenty years warns us 
that tanks and guns can be directed against a land 
of zdlk and honey as against a land of stones and 
barren soil. No magic of prosperity and social justice 
is capable of checking the hungry lust for power. , . . 
The voice of twenty years warns us that in the business 
of enforcing peace and order there is no substitute ^or 
our own will and our own power.* 

If these words are carefully examined in the light of 
cur experience and hardships, we wnll readily understand 
his point. Apparently there can be no substitute for 
our own will and power if we want to make peace a 
permanent feature of the future. Here is a doctrine, 
which has emanated from an extremely practical thinker, 
who is growing up in an atmosphere of war and action 
But this will be altogether unpalatable to us, Indians, 
who are on the threshold of a great and tremendous 
revolution under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, 
whose only weapons are truth and non-violence. I will 
certainly state that this doctrine of will and power as 
undCTstood by the German author is a definite consum- 
mation of his disappointment and disillusionment. I 
have used 'as und^tood by the German author/ be- 
cause in India will and power will be understood to 
convey the idea of inner strength which is a necessary- 
concomitant of truth and non-violence. To Leopold 
Schwarzschild will and power signify brute force. In 
clear words he advocates the use of power, and so he 
writes that peace has to be enforced : it will not grow 
peax3ef uUy . ^ Here the author has revealed his pure 
(5erman mind. We may state that this is not going to 
be the solution. A victory won by arms will be defeated 
by arms; and if there is peace aifter the use of violence 
it will be peac^ of the grave. 

The book under review is a painful and serious 
analysis of the contemporary political history. Every- 
where there are signs of scholarship and intense reading. 
And then there is an unending fund of irony and satire. 
Of course a student of English literature is sometimes 
reminded of Jonathan Swift or of Rabindranath Tagore. 
But always there is some disappointment. Wlien I 


think of Swift I realize that the German author is not 
^pable of the great capacity of amusing possessed by 
Swi.t along TOth hk gitt for saUre. TaKe Tagore as a 
^irist m to Parrot Train<ng and Other Stories. 
logore combines sublimity and grandeur with satire, 
a Westerner to achieve. AU 
the pr^ent authew has done is that he has given 
contemporary political thoughts 
^ a veiy painful fashion. “"“S™ 

^ thing I wiU commend: in the book ceaselessly 
cSrfef s“esesUin. Like Alpbon^ 

“ tod °Serrhe""^ ^ 

say that he wiU never fetch Mdin/y'^d^^^^ 
mtelngeuce and application, and the realJy ’ intelligj^ 
will draw oiro conclusions. Leopold wntes: ‘^as 
that aUf Only that? The German army bS ac^^ 
Germans tontiem imhmdered ? To be nermitte.! to r^ 
exhaustion? To influence the peace negotia- 

une can be remmded oi the orders of Napoleon to L 
*fe2”Tto even*^X1hei 

■s keen on 4 esSito^T^ 

m coauthor* prophetic wisdom 

Uh. t iantastic and complacent ideas 

Gwmany. . . . The rise 'of 
iitl» m G^any WM an opportunity for the Allies 
to realize fteir mistakes.’ We can undoubtedly put 

me construction of a prophecy upon this statement. 
Lwpold must be thinking of suppressing the Germans 
^together. That should not happen. If peace is 

snared, both by the conqueror and by the vanquished, 
we will turn to days of constant happiness and comfort. 
4 . 1 ,- to learn from our mistalces m the past, 

this book must be read. It is a necessary and paiaful 
readmg and m the gush of details and learnW 
tiuth has not ^en ailow’-ed to remain in hidinf At 
times in spite of him it has come out. 

B, S. Mathub, 

BHAGAVAD GITA, THE SONG OF GOD. Bt 

CnnisroPHER Isherwood, 

( IAN- EBmoN). Puoh&hed by Sri Ramakmhna Math) 
Mylapore) Madras. Pp. m. Price Rs 3-1^. 

?? growing literature in English on the 
^ta, this is a new and extremely welcome addition, 
^e eternal message of the Gita has been rendered into 
^ple lanpage which is devoid of technicalities of 
dogma and doctrine and rises into suitable poetry 
wliCTe the sublimity of thought requires it. Swami 
Rrabhavananda s name is a guarantee of the authorita- 
tive nature of the translation and its being faithful 
to me true spirit of the original; Christopher Isher- 
wood s delightful literary style and the fresh ouUook 
he has brought to bear on tins ancient teaching 
hitherto couched in Oriental forms of thought hi most 
translations, are also sufficient guarantees that the 
book will provide pleasant reading from beginning to 
end. We shall not be surprised, therefore, if this book 
supersedes as a vade-mecum all other books on the 
Gita in English. 
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EAMAKEISHNA MISSION BOYS’ HOME. RAHABA 
Bepoht for 1944 

The Ramakrishna Mission Boys* Home (Ramji- 
chandra-Priti Memorial) was started in September 1944, 
in the village of Bahara (24 Parpnas), about 12 miles 
north of Calcutta, with the object of training and 
educating indigent or parenlless boys. Moved by the 
helpless ' condition of indigent and destitute boys, the 
late Satish Chandra Mukherjee of Basumati Sahitya 
Mandlr left definite instructions in his will for handing 
over his Rahara property to the Bamakrishna Million, 
for the purposes of an orphanage in memory of his 
deceased son (Ramachandra) and daughter (Priti) . 
This bequest was sugmented by a munificent donation 
given by the widow of the donor. In addition to these, 
the Government of Bengal, on its own initiative, 
assured the Mission that it would defray the recuri’ing 
expenses for some 150 to 250 boys of whom the Mission 
would take charge. 

At the start there was accommodation for 70 boys 
only. It was by no means an easy task to find space 
for taking in more boys. Nevertheless, the Home 
accepted 107 boys from Government orphanages, and 
21 were admitted directly Out of this total of 128, 
9 boys left during the year, thus leaving 119 boys 
on the roll at the end of the year under report. AbI 
Government help has been granted on a temporary' 
basis, m order that the institution may be able IJo 
maintain (and increase) its present strength and thus 
help as many deserving boys as possible, it has ta 
depend on future contributions from the generous 
public. In spirit it is a Brahmacharya Ashrama an<| 
the boys are kept in an environment conducive to their 
moral, cultural, and spiritual advancement. Technical 
education is imparted ^ong with general education for 
properly equipping every student for the future. There 
is ample scope for games, social gathering, religious 
functions, and other forms of recreation. 

The senior students attend the Khairdah School, and 
the rest belong to tlie Middle English School started 
by the Mission in the premises of the Home itself. A 
monthly manuscript magazine, debating society, music, 
and gardening are some of the other activities of the 
boys. While a detailed scheme of technical education 
is under consideration, tailoring, weaving, paiper-making, 
typewriting, and painting classes have been, started. 
During the period under report, the birthday anniver- 
sary of Swami Vivdkananda was celebrated witli great 
eclat. Among the distinguished visitors may be men- 
tioned H. E. Lady Wavell and Mrs. Casey, wife of 
H. E. The Governor of Bengal 

The total receipt during the year, in all departs 
meats came to Rs. 72,506-15-6 and the total expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 34,826-12-9. Some of ihe needs of 
the institution are: (1) The area of land belonging 
to the Home is far too small. There should be another 
25 acres of land at its disposal so that adequate 
arrangements may be made for playgrounds, vegetable 
gardens, etc. (2) A temple with a specious prayer- 
ball. (8) More dormitories for the boy!>. (4) A 
dining hall. (5) A workshop for vocational training. 
Contributions may be sent to tire secretary of the 
institution, P.O. Rahara, 24-Parganas (Bengal). 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION VIDYALAYA, 
COIMBATORE DT. 

Report for 1944-45 

The fifteenth annual report of the Ramakrishna 
Mis^on Vidyalaya, Coimbatore Dt., contains on ac- 
count of the work of the institution during the peilod 
1944-45. The activities fall tnder the following main 
heads : 

High School: There were 127 boys of whom 88 
were fuU^e and S3 half-free. All the 9 sent up for 
the ^BL.C. Examination came out pc^essful. IVith 
a view to improving the industrial section, smlthery was 
added to the number of subjects taught This section 
promises to become a regular Industrial School. 

Training School: 10 students were admitted into 
the &st year dass. Out of the ten students who sat 
for the final examination, 7 were successful. A separate 
hostd has been constructed for the Traming School 
Students. 

Kola Nilayam: Thk is the model school for the 
above Traming School. During the year there were 
193 childien of whom 93 were girls. Th<»re w^ere seven 
dasses, and there was a large and efficient etafi!. 
Spinnmg was taught to all. 

Rural Servke: The Vidyslaya seeks to serve the 
sunbmiding’ vallages m 'various ways. The Rama^ ' 
juTihna (intenary Memorial Rural Spoils were con- 
ducted as in the past years. The annual competitions 
in essay writing, painting, etc. were held. Attempts 
are being marie to start a rural college in order to 
raise the standard of knowledge in the villages by 
gb mg instruction in higher education, and also a 
rural dispensary to give medical relief to the villagers. 

nie birthday anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna was 
duly celebrated, as well as the birthday anniversaries 
of many saints and great men. The publication de- 
partment was unable to bring out many new books 
owing to wartime difficulties. Nevertheless, one new 
book and two reprints were brought out. The 
operative stores worked successfully and proved very 
useful to the Vidyalaya, its workers, and even many 
neighbouring villages. The foUowing are some of the 
needs of the Vidyalaya: A temple, a well* equipped 
industrial recrion, a good gymnasium, a good dispen- 
sary, resdeutial quarters for workers, and hostels for 
the Training School. 

VEDANTA SOCIETY, SAN FRANCISCO 

The program of work for the months of November 
and^ December 1945, of the Vedanta Society ol Northern 
C/alifomia shows that the .^i>llowing were *’ome of the 
subjects chosen by the Swami-in-charge for his bi- weekly 
lectures ; * The real man and the apparent nian,* 
‘Ascetic practices, their place in spiritual life/ ‘How 
can we see God?* ‘Spiritual ignorance — unnatural and 
unnecessary,’ * Where faith and reason meet,’ ‘ How to 
kuiet the mind,* and ‘ Chritt and the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ The birthday of Clirist was duly celebrated 
on Christmas Day. The other activities of the Society, 
viz. classes for members and students, Sunday school 
for children, library and reading room, etc, were con- 
ducted as usual. 
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VEDANTA-PARIBHASA 

OF 

DHARMARAJA ADHVARINDRA 

By SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

The first En^li Translation in book form of this much-read Vcdaatie manual containing: — 
Text in Devanagari, Trandation, introduction, elaborate notes, 

pessary and index. 

. , . The scrupulous care and admirable precision, with which the work of translation and 
annotation has been carried out, axe dearly symptomatic of the miawionary zteal and religious 
ardour of the ordicr of which the author is the acknowledged head. . . 

— Calcutta Rcvicm 

Size Cr. 8vo. Pp. 26 S. Board-bound .. .. Frict Rs. S-5 


BHASl-PARICCHEDA with SIDDHANTAMUKTAVALI 

By SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

Contains the text of^the Bhasat-pariccheda in Devanagari, En^ish translation of the text 
and the Siddhantamu^tavali with copious not» based on Dinakari, etc. Contains also a 
valuable introduction, :g^08sary, and index. 

Size D/C. 8va., pp. xxv-f.282, Price Rs. 2-8. To subscribers of P^.| Re. 2-4, 

"... The trandation , . * is very good and will prove useful to our students.** — 
Makarmhopidhyaya Dr, Sm* Qangcenath Jha 
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‘‘Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Discussion of Sri Eania]mslma*s remark : ‘This is the last birth of those who would come hece.' 
{Place : Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bombay. Time : S8 January 19^7) . 


At night, after supper, Swami Shiva- 
nanda was seated in his room in the Sri 
Ramakrishna Ashrama at Bombay. Most of 
the monks and novices of the Ashrama were 
present. One monk said : ‘ Maharaj, we 

have heard that the Master used to say, 
“This is the last birth of those who would 
come here.” Did you yourself ever hear 
him say it ? ’ Mahapurushji remained silent 
for a while and then replied, ‘ Why, it has 
been mentioned in the books that have been 
written about him.’ 

Monk : ‘ What is the meaning of this 

saying of the Master ? Does it refer only to 
those who had seen the Master and had 
attained devotion and faith through his 
grace ? Or does it mean that this is the last 
birth of whoever has reverence for him ? ’ 

Swami : ^ His words meant both. Who- 
ever has deep regard for him, is sincerely 
devoted to him, and has surrendered him- 
self fully to him, whether he has seen him 
in the flesh or not, will attain liberation and 


not be reborn. But self-surrender there 
must be.’ 

Monk : ‘ Maharaj, will those also be 

free who have taken refuge in him and have 
joined his Order ? ’ 

Swami : ‘ Yes, of course, but true 
liberation calls for complete self-dedication. 
Even to belong to his fold — is it a mean 
fortune ? ’ 

Monk : ‘ Why, we do not seem to be 

making much headway or progress ! ’ 

Swami: ‘My child, what you have 
done so far and are doing now, is not negli- 
gible. Without his graoe even that would 
have been impossible. How gracious is the 
Master to you ! Not for nothing has he 
snatched you away from your parents and 
made you renounce hearth and home. It is 
iijecause he has been unusually gracious that 
he has brought you to his fold and given you 
opportunity to attain the mmnmm honum 
of life.’ 

Monk : ‘ But, Mahanaj, we do not feel 
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that the works we are engaged in have been 
very conducive to the development of the 
spirit of renunciation and dispassion.* 

Swami : ‘ Whatever you are doing here 

is certainly his work, and you are doing it 
all for his pleasure. You are not actuated 
by any selfish worldly desire. These activities 
of yoxirs will undoubtedly foster a spirit of 
renunciation and dispassion. Do not thinlc 
that a life of mendicancy in Hrishikesh alone 
will give you dispassion. For shame ! You 
are certainly on the right track. At present you 
may not have this consciousness, but in the 


fulness of time it will grow and you will be 
established in it. You will realize that every- 
thing is his and that you have nothing to 
regard as your own.’ 

Monk; : ‘ Maharaj, we do not seem to 

have that realization. One cannot know 
peace unless there is total destruction of the 
ego in deep meditation. We hardly have 
good meditation.’ 

Swami : * Everything will come in good 

time, my child. Believe me when I say 
this.’ 


Dol Pumima festival at the mona&teiry — Ramlal Dada’s presence — Sri Raniakrishna is God — 

hymn to Sri Eamalarishna— Malmpuru^ 31 health — I am not the body ’ 

{place • Beliir Monastery. Tvnie Maich-April 19S8) 


It was the day of Dol Furmma (an 
ancient spring festival commemorating the 
fertility of the soil, but later associated with 
an episode of Sri Krishna’s life — celebrated 
by worship and meny-making and popularly 
known as the Boli festival). Since early 
morning an intensive kirtan had been in pro- 
gress. The Sadhus and Bralimacharis of the 
Belur Monastery as well as the devotees were 
beside themselves with joy, participating in 
the Eoli festival. While devotional music 
was going on, Ramlal Dada, the Master’s 
nephew, arrived from Dakshineshwar. Spiri- 
tual fervour and enthusiasm waxed a 
hundredfold because of his arrival. He too 
joined in the kirtan. Dressed in a sari (im- 
personating a female pai^t) , he started 
dancing. The song said : 

We have discovered Thee in the seclusion of the 
grove of Nidhuvana! We shall have the sport of 
Eoli with Hiee, Shyama! 

All encircled Ramlal Dada and begian 
dancing. After a while Ramlal Dada, still 
dressed in the sari, went upstairs to see 
Mahapurushji. 

In the aftem 9 on a devotee took his little 
son to Mahapujushji, saying, ‘ Maharaj, 
bless the child so that he may become good 
and upright,* 

Swami ; ‘ You yourself should first try 

to be good and. upright. Then the child will 
be good and upright/ 


It was about dusk. Mahapurushji was 
strolling on the balcony of the monastery 
building. Preparations were being made for 
vespers when Ramlal Dada came to the bal- 
cony. Seeing him, Mahapunrshji smiled and 
said ; ‘ Hello, Dada, you did splendidly in 

the morning. I could hardly recognize you 
at first. I was wondering who this woman 
might be. Later I discovered that it was 
you, Ramlal Dada ! ’ 

Both had a good laugh. Ramlal Dada 
remarked, ‘ I understand that many had 
initiation today.’ 

Swami : ‘ Yes, Dada.’ 

Dada ; ‘ It must be quite strenuous to 

remain seated in one position for such a long 
time.’ 

Swami : ' No strain to speak of. On the 

contrary, it gives me joy — great joy — to tell 
people of the Lord. So many comue here with 
such yearning for spiritual instruction ! I 
am overjoyed to see the earnestness and 
sincere longing of these people. It is the 
Master who draws them here. So long as 
this body lasts I shall certainly tell people of 
God and give them His holy name. That is 
why I am spared by the Master.’ 

Dada : ‘ You are so compassionate 1 

That is why you do this at such a sacrifice.’ 

For a while both kept silent. Then Maha- 
purushji, in a tone of seriousness, said 
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softly : ‘ Yes, Dada. As the days pass, I 

am becoming more and more convinced that 
Sri Ramakrishna is God Himself. At first 
we used to visit him frequently, being 
attracted by his love. Now we realize, to 
our amazement, that although he looked and 
behaved like an ordinary man, he is of cosmic 
proportions. How many universes are with- 
in him ! ’ 

Dada : ' I, too, at first had a wrong 

notion of him. But once in a while, like a 
flash of lightning, I would glimpse his great- 
ness ; then the next moment my mind would 
be veiled by doubts and misgivings. One day 
I asked the Master, “Whj" does it happen 
that way ? ” He replied, “ Otherwise, how 
would works of service (meaning his personal 
service) and worship at the temple in 
Dakshineshwar go on ? And who would 
look after your relatives ? ” ’ 

Swami : 'Yes, yes 1 Otherwise the Lila 
(spoilt) of the Lord cannot go on/ 

Dada ; 'Now the number of his devotees 
has grown. During the last few years his 
ideas have spread so much ! How many 
people from distant countnes, speaking 
strange languages, come and worship the 
grounds of the Panchavati grove ! They pick 
up some sadred dust of the place or leaves 
from the banyan or bael tree, and carry them 
home ! ’ 

The vespers began. The Sadhus and 
devotees started singing the vesper hymn, 
composed by Swami Vivekananda, which is 
as follows : 

Breaker of this world’s chain. 

We adore Thee, whom all men love; 

Spotless, taking man’’s form, 

O Purifier, Thou art 
Above the Gunas three, 

Knowledge divine, not flesh.: 

Thou whom the cosmos wears. 

A diamond, at its heart. 

Let us look deep in Tlime eyes— 

They are bright with tlie wisdom of God, 

That can walce us from Maya’s spell. 

Let us hold fast to Thy feet 
Treading the waves of the world 
To safety. 0 drunk with love, 

God-drunken Lover, in Thee 
'AH paths of all Yogas meet. 

Lord of the worlds, Thou art ours. 

Who wert bom a child of our time, 


Easy of access to me. 

0 Merciful, if we take 

Any hold upon God in our prayer. 

It is by Thy grace alone, 

Since all Thine eiusterities 
Were practised for our sake. 

How great was Thy sacrifice; 

Freely choosing Thy birth 
In this prison, our [Iron Age, 

To unchain us and set us free! 

Perfect, whom lust could not taint 
Nor passion nor gold draw near; 

O Master of all who renounce, 

Fill our hearts full of love for Thee. 

Thou hast finished with fear and with doubt. 
Standing firm in the vision of God : 

Eiefuge to all who have cast 
Fame, fortune, and friends away 
^Vithout question; Thou shelterest us. 

And the world’s great sea in its wrath 
Seems shmnk to the puddle tliat fills 
A hoofprint in the clay 

Spee<‘h cannot hold Thee, nor mind, 

Yet without Tliee we think not, nor .speak. 

Love, who art partial to none, 

We are equal before Thy sight 
Taker-away of our pain, 

We salute Thee, though we are blind; 

Come to the heart’s dark cave 
And illumine, Thou Light of the light! 

Dada : ' I like this bynm very much. 
Whenever I hear it I feel ’the Master standing, 
absorbed in Samadhi, and his devotees sur- 
rounding him, chanting it. Well, Mahara], 

I will now go to the shrine.’ 

After Ramlal Dada left, Swami Shiva- 
nanda said : ' In the early days of the 

monai^tery a different hymn, as for instance, 
“ Om, Glory be unto Shiva ! . . used to be 
chanted at the time of vespers. Then 
Swamiji composed this hymn to Sri Rama- 
krishna and set it to music, introducing it at 
the monastery. He himself would play the 
pakhoaj (dmm) and lead the singing. That 
was a wonderful sight ! He was so divinely 
handsome and would put so much spiritual 
fervour into his singing ! ’ 

Swami Shivananda had not been very 
well since his return from Benares. Often 
he ,felt dizzy. He could not walk much, and 
when he tried to walk, his feet trembled. If 
any one asked about his health, he would 
Sy : ‘ The body is not in good condition ; 

there is always some complaint or other. 
All this indicates a summons fo!r the final 
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departure. I am ever ready to be gathered body. ,He has graciously given me that know- 
into the Mother’s lap. By the grace of the ledge to the fullest extent/ 

Master I am wholly convinced I am not the 


THE REIGN OF LAW 


By The 

In the twentieth century the decay of 
faith in revealed religions has gone on apace 
with disastrous results for man’s moral nature. 
Man’s conquests of Nalture’s secrets through 
science and technology have crieated the 
belief, which 'is veiy wide-spread, that the 
panacea for human ills is to be found iri the 
advance of sciencie and the harnessing of 
scientific achievements towards increasing 
the comfortableness of man’s existence in this 
world. Man’s spectacular control recently 
obtained over some of the forces of Nature 
in the atomic world has only added to the 
decay of fajth in 'the' spiritual nature of the 
imiverse ; it has made men believe with great 
iniS'ensily’ that salvation for individuals and 
\ nations lies in strengthening themselves with 
material forces against their piesent or poten- 
tial enemies. The law of the survival of the 
^ fittest, meaning thereby the inevitability of 
the moral right for survival of those nations 
which have the greatest power of destruction 
in their hands, is 'the law that underlies the 
policies of the statesmen of the big powers 
of the world today. 

It is true that they discern a danger 
lurking in the very basis of all their policies, 
viz. that in the process of destroying their 
enemies there is the danger of themselves 
being almost brought to the verge of extinc- 
tion, if not completely wiped out. In this 
connection what the scientists of America say 
is a very instructive and timely warning. 
Dr. David HiU, experimental physicist, Dr. 
jEugene RabinowJtch, physical chemist, and 
[Dr. John A. Simpson Jr., nuclear physicist — 


Editor 

all members of a group of scientists including 
the atomic scientists attached to the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory of the University of 
Chicago, a part of the so-called " Manhattan 
District ’ under which the atomic bomb was 
developed, say, in a considered statement in 
Life, among other things the following : 

Xet us realize the fact, however disagree- 
able, that in the near future — ^perhaps two to 
five years — several nations will be able to 
produce atomic bombs. . . . 

Tt will be foolhardy to rely on the assump- 
tion that we alone — or together with Britain 
— can deprive the rest of the world of the 
access to enough uranium for the production 
of atomic explosives. , . . 

‘Thus each nation will live in the appre- 
hension that its cities, factories, and naval 
bases may be mined during peace time and 
blown up when an aggressor decides to strike. 
This action may be precipitated by the belief 
that only by striking first can a nation pre- 
vent an aggression against itself. . . . 

‘A world in which atomic weapons will be 
owned by sovereign nations, and security 
against aggression will rest on the fear of 
retaliation, will be a world of fear, suspi- 
cion, and almost inevitable final catastrophe, 

‘The conclusion cannot be avoided that 
in the atomic age it will be dilficult, if not 
impossible, for any one nation, big or small, 
to make itself secure against a crippling 
attack. . . . 

‘The only real alternative to headlong 
race of mankind toward complete destruction 
of our present civilization appears to be the 
establishment of effective international con- 
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trol over the production of atomic bombs 
everywhere. Not only must the bombs be 
outlawed by international agreement but an 
authority must be ei^ablished capable of con- 
trolling the way in which the individual 
nations are carrying out this covenant . . . ’ 
The futility of war in settling finally any 
of the problems confronting mankind as a 
whole is also, slowly but painfully, being 
realized by statesmen controlling the desti- 
nies of nations. Thus we find Truman saying 
in a Press Conference in Washington on 
February 8 that the present famine in Europe 
and Asia is partly due to the after-effects of 
World War II. Mr. Bevin, the Foreign 
Minister of England, referring to the impend- 
ing famine in Asia and Europe in which 
1,000,000,000 people are involved says : ‘ It 

seems almost as if nature has imposed a 
penalty upon us for our stupidity in fighting.* 
In spite of such occasional moments of clarity 
of vision, it seems that the miseiy of millions 
of fellow human beings consequent on World 
War II and its after-effects has not opened 
the eyes of men in power, and the same old 
policies contributing to the disturbance of 
world peace and the exploitation of politically 
weaker nations are holding the field both in 
America and the British Commonwealth, 
and, sti'angest of all, in Russia too. The 
destinies of millions are being determined 
by a coterie of selfish plutocrats who have 
managed to get into their clutches the reins 
of economic and political power over vast 
regions of the world. The reign of Law, the 
famous Four Freedoms so pompously paraded 
during the coui'se of World War II, the pro- 
mise of democratic self-government to oppress- 
ed peoples have all been practically thrown 
to the winds. The common man in all 
oppressed countries is aghast at the new 
reign of might that is being established over 
the world by the Big Three, as they are 
called. Regional bibcks are being establish- 
ed. The tJ.S.A. has practically incorporated 
Canada within its sphere, and extended more 
effectively its influence over the governments 
of Central and South Americas durmg the 
course of World War II. After the crushing 

% 


defeat of Japan by the use of the atomic 
bomb, the U.S.A. is mistress of both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and has an unrivalled 
air-force. She has planted her heels firmly 
over Japan and over half of Korea. Chiang- 
kaishek*s China is under her thumb, for the 
economic future of China has been mort- 
gaged to the U.S.A. The British Empire has 
extended its sway not only in the Middle 
East, but it has also acquired control over 
Siam, and is also the virtual heir to the 
Colonial Empires of France, Holland, and 
Belgium; for Great Britain is the leader 
of the Atlantic community of nations in 
Europe. In this capacity Britain has got a 
special interest in Italy and Greece. Russia 
also has made substantial gains. Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Finland are under her 
sphere of influence ; and she has also gained 
back the territories she had lost as a result 
of World War I. Her special interests in 
Persia, Mongolia, and Manchuria have also 
to be recognized, besides her claim, conceded 
at Yalta, for Port Arthur, Sakhah'n, and the 
Kurile Islands. This division of spoils is 
sought to be legally and morally ratified at 
the United Nations Organization established 
as a result of the San Francisco- Conference 
last year. Might wants to reinstate itself 
morally in the eyes of the common man all 
over the world by putting on a veneer of law 
and justice. 

II 

But the ways pursued by the I5ig Three 
promises, to all appearances, to lead to World 
War III. The lust for domination, whether 
of the fascist, imperialistic, plutocratic, or 
totalitarian variety, can never rest satisfied 
until it has swallowed up Ihe whole world. 
There can be no political peace in the world 
unless one group or other is ultimately at the 
top of all the rest. But, unfortunately for 
mankind, World War II has not brought 
about the overwhelming supremacy of any 
one power. At best it has brought 
about a temporary but very unstable equi- 
librium. Britain is thoroughly exhausted by 
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the war. She wants another long period of 
peace to recoup her strength, and build up 
the resouroes of her vast empire, especially in 
India. With an India scientifically trained 
and technologically drilled and regimented, 
and built up into an efiicient fighting unit, 
she hopes (perhaps an impossible hope) to 
maintain her position as one of the Big Three. 
Eussia, too, is thoroughly exhausted by the 
war, though she seems to be more advanta- 
geously placed than Britain in a bid for 
world supremacy. She, however, requires 
time, like Britain, to reorganize the vast 
regions under her control, and to perfect 
secretly bombs equalling or excelling in its 
explosive properties the atomic bomb which 
is now the special weapon of the U.SA. But 
the U.SA. is fully ready, in spite of its vast 
sacrifices in the war just ended, to meet 
single-handed any opponent who would oppose 
its will. Yet, being intrinsically a democra- 
tic nation, its leaders are afraid not only of 
public opinion at home, which is at present 
against any further war, but also, though to 
a lesser extent, of the moral opprobrium of 
the rest oT" the world. Nevertheless, to one 
probing beneath the surface of world affairs 
it will seem as if the stage is being set for 
another test of strength between the powers. 
The following press message is a typical indi- 
cation of which way the wind is blowing : 

New York, Feb. 12. — Coluinnist Drew Pearson 
today reports that President Truman is greatly worried 
over the Bussian situation, though he is inclined to 
foHow Secretary of State Byrnes for a while to see 
whether his conciliatory policy adopted at Moscow will 
bring results. 

He said that Chief of Staff, Admiral Wrlliam Leahy, 
upon whom the President relies heavily for advice— 
possibly more , than Byrnes — told Mr. Truman, * it 
warn you, Mr. President, if we continue to appease 
Russia we will be up against the same situation we 
faced between 1937 and 1941 (with Japan) with auv 
eventual war. It will not come right away, but it 
will come in five years.^ 

*The Russians can be our friends, but not if they 
think they can get away with everything and not if 
they think they can walk ah over us. They are now 
in the aggressor’s seat and only a firm but friendly 
hand can stop them. Two and one-half nations came 
out of this war as leaders — ^the United States and l^viet 
Russia, with, Britain as a poor third.’ 

He warned that *We cannot play Britam’s game, but 
we cannot appease Russia. If we do, we will have a 
war.*— UJ?.A, 

Now see what Molotov has to say on the 


matter. He says that ‘ the peaceful policy 
of the Soviet Union is not a transient pheno- 
menon. ... It follows from the great need 
of the Soviet people to create its own new 
cultural socialist life and form a deep convic- 
tion of our people that the Soviet Union will 
successfully solve all these problems, if the 
band of aggressors is chained.’ Molotov then 
refers to the organization of defeated German 
troops under British control in the British 
area of Germany ; he complains that ‘ in Italy 
our Allies are still supporting thousands of 
troops of the Polish fascist, General Anders, 
who is known for his hatred of the Soviet 
Union and who is ready for all sorts of ad- 
ventures directed against the new democratic 
Poland’; he again points out that ‘in Austria 
outside the Soviet zone there still exists the 
Eussian “White” Infantry Eegiment which 
during the wao: was under Hitler’s orders.’ 
And Molotov thinks, Tt is quite impossible 
to explain away such facts as being in the 
interest of intemaitional peace and security.’ 
He denies that the Soviet Union is aggressive 
or wants to catch the British Empire by the 
throat, as Bevin put it. He says, ‘The Soviet 
Union has no bellicose adventurous groups 
as exist among the ruling classes in certain 
other states where imperialists are already 
encouraging dangerous prattle about a third 
world war. True partisans of peace and in- 
ternational security will continue to find in 
the Soviet Union a staunch ally and a secure 
prop.’ Finally he warns all those concerned, 
‘Our army has as never before accumulated 
battle experience, has gained strength, and 
become tempered in battle. During the war 
it travelled the long road of reorganization 
and has been brought up to the requirements 
of modem warfare. The morale and patriot- 
ism of our troops are well known. The Soviet 
Government and army leaders are doing all 
they can to make sure that our army will in 
no respect be inferior to any of any other 
country as regards the latest types of arma- 
ment,’ 

Molotov’s broadcast was made on Feb. 6. 
Three days later came another from Stalin 
underwriting Molotov’s statements. Accord- 
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ing to Stalin the capitaKstic system inevitably 
produced wars. He says, ‘The fact is 
that inequality amongst capitalist countries 
usually leads in the course of time to sharp 
disturbances of balance in the entire world 
system of capitalism. Countries which con- 
sider themselves inferior with respect to raw 
materials usually attempt by armed force to 
change the situation in their favour.’ Capital- 
istic wars could have been avoided, ‘if there 
had been a possibility of dividing the export 
markets equally among the nations, but this 
is impossible to carry out in the existing 
capitalistic conditions of world economy.* 
Stalin asserts that the war has shown that 
the Soviet system was a virile stable order 
land superior in those respects to non-Soviet 
economy.* If you want peace, you must be 
prepared for war. So Stalin says, ‘In order 
that no one should be tempted to interfere 
with the peaceful work of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, we must, by all measures, 
strengthen the armed forces and equip them 
with modem advanced technique . . . Great 
attention will also be paid to wide develop- 
ment of scientific institutions . . . If we give 
proper help to our scientists they can not 
only catch up but overtake in the very near 
future achievements of science beyond the 
borders of our country.* 

m 

Thus we find that at the end of World 
War n the nations are divided into two 
suspicious camps after having fought for the 
purpose of establishing democracy and the 
four freedoms of Roosevelt. Some people 
may point out to the United Nations Organi- 
zation and its work as a factor towards inter- 
national peace and the introduction of the 
reign of law among the nations as among the 
individuals in a country. But by its very 
constitution it is bound to be an ineffective 
instmmeht for 'the preservation of inter- 
national peace. The veto power exercised 
by the permanent members is strangling it. 
Besides, its members are also tending to 
form groups round the Big Three. We need 
not, however, be imduly pessimistic. The 


United Nations Organization is a necessary 
step in the evolution of the Parliament of 
Man. As Dr. Trygve Lie, its Secretary- 
General, said, ‘On the work of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and of the Preparatoiy 
Commission, an edifice has been built. The 
Parliament of Man may still be a dream but 
in the General Assembly we have established 
a truly democratic forum for the free and 
open discussion of the great international, 
political, and economic problems of our times.* 

If ever the reign of law or Dharma is to 
become paramount in the world, it must be 
based on principles other than of self-interest 
of any class, nation, or group of nations. 
The reign of law must be based on truth, on 
universal principles governing the conduct of 
all men and giving a sense of security and 
justice even to the weakest. To quote the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, ‘God created still 
further the most excellent law (Dharma). 
Law is the Kshatra of the Hshatra, therefore 
there is nothing higher than the law. Hence- 
forth even a weak man rules a stronger with 
the help of the law, as with the help of a 
king. Thus the law is what is called the 
true. And if a man declares what is true, 
they say he declares the law ; and if he 
declares the law they say he declares what 
is true.* If the United Nations Organization 
is to become an instrument for the preserva- 
tion of law throughout the world, it must be 
in a position to see thalt all people, irres- 
pective of country, colour, creed, race, and 
language, are assured freedom from want, 
freedom of speech and association, freedom 
of worship, and freedom from fear of domi- 
nation and exploitation. There must be im- 
mediate independence for all peoples who are 
under the controlling influence of the big 
powers. 

But the reign of law and justice still 
seems far off. People still walk by self- 
interest and not by justice and right. Major 
Woodrow Wyatt, a member of the Parlia- 
meintary Delegation that recently visited 
India, frankly says, ‘Being British I naturally 
put British interests first.* He would give 
India freedom from British domination and 
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exploitation not because it is Just and right 
but because India is the lynch-pin of the 
British Commonwealth, and it pays to have 
a strong and contented India. He says, ‘India 
is an integral part of the Commonwealth 
defence scheme. If she ceases to have .any 
association with Britain, the Dominions and 
our sea routes lie exposed to the world. 
If, on the other hand, she joins in a military 
alliance with Britain, the security of the 
British Commonwealth is assured.’ That is 
the crux of the problem. The strong always 
profess enlightened self-interest. So Russia 
wants control over the nations of eastern 
Europe ; America has her Monroe Doctrine 
extended to include Canada and the whole of 
the Pacific area. The world begins to move 
in the same vicious circle. But in the new 
age where even the masses of all countries 
are acutely conscious of their rights, it will 
not do if statesmen are guided by mere self- 
interest, even if it is enlightened self-interest. 
World peace must be based on a higher 
principle. There must be a religious passion 
for helping and up-lifting all mankind in the 
spirit of ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself.’ No 
more can any nation live unto itself or with- 
draw into its own shell, without detriment 
to its own interests. The more favoured in- 
stead of looking upon the less favoured as 
prospective robbers and murderers will have 
to help them and share with them. Co- 
operation, and not a suicidal competition for 
world supremacy will have to be the ideal 
of all the Big Three. Then only is there 
hope for mankind. The spirit of love and 
brotherhood preached by, all religions, but 
unfortunately practised by so few in the 
world of nations, big and small, must fill the 
hearts of statesmen who control the destinies 
of the world at present. Instead of trying to 
consolidate regional blocks, instead of trying 
to capture world markets and raw materials 


of other nations, instead of increasing the 
grip of the plutocratic Cartels and Combi- 
nations upon world commerce and indirectly 
upon world politics, there should be a re- 
orientation on spiritual principles. Instead 
of spending billions upon billions on the des- 
truction of man and human civilization, the 
combined productive power of all nations 
should be pooled to house, feed, clothe, and 
educate man, and thus serve him truly. The 
motto of the new age ought to be ‘Jive 
Shivajnane Seva,’ service of man, knowing 
that he is a spark of the Divine Self, the Self 
that is in all of us. It was to this aspect that 
Christ also refeiTed when he said, ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.’ It is upon this rock of love and un- 
selfishness that a new world order has to be 
built, and not upon the shifting shoals of 
national or regional self-interest. Then alone 
can we be safe from the threat of the atomic 
bomb. Mahatma Gandhi also says : 

‘There have been cataclysmic changes in 
the world. Do I still adhere to my faith in 
truth and non-violence ? Has not the atom 
bomb exploded that faith ? Not only has 
it not done so but it has clearly demon- 
strated to me that the twins constitute the 
mightiest force in the world. Before it the 
atom bomb is of no effect. The two oppos- 
ing forces are wholly different in kind, the 
one moral and spiritual, the other physical 
and material. The one is infinitely superior 
to the other which by its very nature has 
an end. The force of the spirit is ever pro- 
gressive and endless. Its full expression 
makes it unconquerable in the world . . . 
What is more, that force resides in every- 
body, man, woman, and child, irrespective of 
the colour of the skin. Only in man it lies 
dormant, but it is capable of being awakened 
by judicious training.’ 



IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE RELIGION? 

By Swami Vivekananda 


Those of you who have been attending my 
lectures for the last month or so must, by 
this time, be familiar with the ideas contained 
in the Vedanta philosophy. Vedanta is the 
most ancient religion of the world, but it can 
never be said to have become popular. 
Therefore the question ‘ Is it going to be the 
religion of the future ? * is very difficult to 
answer. 

At the start, I may tell you that I do not 
know whether it will ever be the religion of 
the vast majority of men. Will it ever be 
able to take hold of one whole nation such as 
the United States of America ? Possibly it 
may. However, that is the question we want 
to discuss this afternoon. 

I shall begin by telling you what Vedanta 
is not, and then I shall tell you what it is. 
But you must remember that, with all its 
emphasis on impersonal principles, Vedanta 
is not antagonistic to anything, though it does 
not compromise or give up the truths which 
it considers fundamental. 


You all know that certain things are 
necessary to make a religion. First of all, 
there is the book. The power of the book is 
simply marvellous ! Whatever it be, the book 
is the centre round which human allegiance 
gathers. Not one religion is living today 
but has a book. With all its rationalism and 
tall talk, humanity still dings to the books. 
In your country every attempt to start a 
religion without a book has failed. In India 
sects rise with great success, but within a few 
years they die down because there is no book 
behind them. So in every other country. 

Study the rise and fall of the Unitarian 
movement. It represents the best thought 
of your nation. Why should it not have 
spread like the Methodist, 'Baptist and other 
Christian denominations ? Because there 
was no book. On the other hand, think of the 
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Jews. A handful of men, driven from one 
country to another, still hold together because 
they have a book. Think of the Parsis — only 
a hundred thousand in the world. About a 
million are all that remain of the Jains in 
India. And do you know that these handfuls 
of Parsis -and Jains still keep on, just because 
of their books ? The religions that are living 
at the present day — every one of them has 
a book. 

The second requisite, to make a religion, 
is veneration for some person. He is worship- 
ped either as the Lord of the world or as the 
great Teacher. Men must worship some 
embodied man ! ' They must have the Incar- 
nation or the prophet or the great leader. 
You find it in every religion today. Hindus 
and Christians — ^they have Incarnations ; 
Buddhists, Mohammedans and Jews have 
prophets.. But it is aU about the same^ — all 
their veneration twines round some person or 
persons. , 

The third requisite seems to be that a 
religion, to be strong and sure of itself, must 
believe that it alone is the truth ; otherwise, 
it cannot influence people. 

Liberalism dies bec^se it is dry, because 
it cannot rouse fanaticism in the human mind, 
because it cannot bring out hatred for every- 
thing except itself. That is why liberalism is 
bound to go down again and again. It can * 
influence only small numbers of people. The 
reason is not hard to see. Liberalism tries to 
make us unselfish. But we do not want to 
be unselfish — ^we see no immediate gain in 
unselfishness ; we gain more by being selfish. 
We accept liberalism as long as we are poor, 
have nothing. The moment we acquire 
money and power, we turn ^ery conservative. 
The poor man is a democrat. When he 
becomes rich, he becomes an aristocrat. In 
religion, too, human nature acts in the same 
way. 

A prophet arises, promises all kinds of 
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rewards to those who will follow him 
and eternal doom to those who will not. 
Thus he makes his ideas spread. All existent 
religions that are spreading are tremendously 
fanatic. The more a sect hates other sects, 
the greater is its success and the more people 
it draws into its fold. My conclusion, after 
travelling over a good part of the world and 
living with many races, and in view of the 
conditions prevailing in the world, is that 
the present state of things is going to continue, 
in spite of the talk of universal brotherhood 
and all that nonsense. 

Vedanlism does not believe in any of these 
teachings. First, it does not believe in a book 
— ^that is the dijficulty to start with. It denies 
the authority of any book over any other 
book. It denies emphatically that any one 
book can contain all the truths about God, 
soul, the ultimate reality. Those of you who 
have read the XJpanishads remember that 
they say ^gain and again, * Not by the reading 
of books can we realize the Self.’ 

' xSecond, it finds veneration for some parti- 
cular person still more difficult to uphold. 
Those of you who are students of Vedanta 
— by Vedanta is always meant the Upani- 
shadsr— know that this is the only religion 
that does not cling to any person. Not one 
man or woman has ever become the object of 
worship among the Vedantins. It cannot be. 
A man is no more worthy of worship than any 
bird, any worm. We are all brothers. The 
difference is only in degree. I am exactly the 
same as the lowest worm. You see how very 
little room there is in- Vedanta for any man 
to stand ahead of us and for us to go and 
worship him—he dragging us on and we being 
saved by him. Vedanta does not give you 
that. No book. No man to worship. Nothing. 

A still greater difficulty is about God. 
You want to be democratic in this country. 
It is the democratic God that Vedanta 
teaches. 

You have a government, but the govern- 
ment is impersonal. Yours is not an auto- 
cratic government, and yet it is more power- 
ful than any monarchy in the world. Nobody 
seems to understand that the real power, the 


real life, the real strength is in the unseen, 
the impersonal, the nobody. As a mere 
person separated from others, you are 
nothing, but as an impersonal unit of the 
nation that rules itself, you are tremendous^ 
You are all one in the goveniment — ^you are 
a tremendous power. But where exactly is 
the power ? Each man is the power. There , 
is no king. I see everybody equally the 
same. I have not to take off my hat and bow 
l6w to anyone. Yet there is tremendous 
power in each man. 

Vedantism is just that. Its God is not the 
monarch sitting on a throne, entirely apart. 
There are those who like their God that way — 
a God to be feared and propitiated. They 
bum candles and crawl in the dust before 
Him. They want a king to rule them — ^they 
believe in a king in heaven to rule them all. 
The king is gone from this country at least. 
Where is the king of heaven now ? Just 
where the earthly king is. In this country the 
king has entered every one of you. You are 
ail kings in this country. So with the religion 
of Vedanta. You are all Gods. One God is 
not sufficient. You are aU Gods, says the 
Veda. 

This makes Vedanta very difficult. It 
does not teach the old idea of God at all. In 
place of that God who sat above the clouds 
and managed the affairs of the world without 
asking our permission, who created us out of 
nothing just because He liked it and made us 
undergo all this misery just because He liked 
it, Vedanta teaches the God that is in every- 
one, has become everyone and everything. 
His majesty the king has gone from this; 
country ; the kingdom of heaven went from 
Vedanta hundreds of years ago. 

India cannot give up his majesty the king 
of the earth — ^that is why Vedanta cannot 
become the religion of India. There is a 
chance of Vedanta becoming the religion of 
your country, because of democracy. But it 
can become so only if you can and do clearly 
imderstand it, if you become real men and 
women, not people with vague ideas and 
superstitions in your brains, and if you want 
to be trply ^iritual, since Vedanta is con- 
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cemed only with g)mtuaKty. 

What is the idea of God in heaven ? 
Materialism. The Vedantic idea is the 
infini te principle of God embodied in every 
one of us. God sitting up on a 'cloud ! 
Think of the utter blasphemy of it ! It is 
materialism — downright materialism. When 
babies think this way, it may be all right, 
but when grown-up men try to teach such 
things, it is downright disgusting— that fe 
what it IS. It is all matter, all body idea, the 
gross idea, the sense idea. Every bit of it 
clay and nothing but clay. Is that religion ? 
It is no more religion than is the Mumbo 
Jumbo ‘religion ’ of Africa. Grod is spirit and 
He should be worshipped in ^irit and in 
truth. Does spirit live only in heaven ? 
What is spirit ? We are all ^irit. Why is 
it we do not realize it? What makes you 
different from me ? Body and nothing else. 
Forget the body, and all is spirit. 

These are what Vedantism has not to 
give. No book. No man, to be signalized 
from the rest. of mankind — ^‘You are worms 
and we are the Lord God!* — ^none of that. 
If you are the Lord God, I also am the Lord 
God. So Vedantism knows no sin. There 
are noistakes but no sin, and in the long run 
everything is going to be all right. No 
Satan — none of this nonsense. Vedanta 
believes in only one sin, only one in the 
world, and it is this : the moment you think 
you are a sinner or anybody is a sinner, that 
is sin. From that follows every other mis- 
take or what is usually called sin. There have 
been many mistakes in our lives. But we 
are going on. Glory be unto us that we have 
made mistakes I Take a long look at your 
past life. If your present condition is good, 
it has been caused .by aU^ the past mistakes 
as well as successes. Glory be unto success ! 
Glory be unto noistakes ! Do not look bad; 
upon what has been done. Go ahead I 

You see, Vedanta proposes no sin nor 
sinner. No Qod^to be afraid of. He is the 
one being of whom we shall never be afraid, 
because He is our own sdf. There is only 
one being of whom you cannot possibly be 
afraid ; He is that. Then isijL’t it iea% the 


most superstitious person who has fear of 
God ? There may be someone who is afraid 
of his shadow, but even he is not afraid of 
himself. God is man’^ very sdf. He is the 
one being whom you can never possibly fear. 
What is all this nonsense, the fear of the Lord 
entering into a man, making him tremble and 
so on ? Lord bless us that we are not aU in 
the lunatic asylum ! But if most of us are 
not lunatics, why should we invent such 
ideas as fear of God ? Lord Buddha said 
that the whole human race is lunatic, more 
or less. It is perfectly true, it seems. 

II 

No book, no person, no personal God. All 
these must go. Again, the senses must go. 
We cannot be bound to the senses. At 
present we are tied down — ^like persons dying 
of cold in the glaciers. They feel such a 
strong desire to sleep, and when their friends 
try to wake them, warning them of death, 
they say, * Let me die, I want to sleep.* 'We 
all cling to ,the little things of the senses, 
even if we are mined thereby ; we forget 
there are much greater things. 

There is a Hindu legend tkat the Lord 
was once incarnated on earth as a pig. He 
had a pig mate and in course of time several 
little pigs were born to Him. He was very 
happy with His family, living in' the mire, 
squealing with joy, forgetting His Divine 
glory and lordship. The gods became exceed- 
ingly concerned and came to the earth to b^ 
Him to give up the pig body and return to 
heaven. But the Lord would have none of 
that ; He drove them, away. He said He was 
very happy and did not want to be disturbed. 
Seeing no other course, the gods destroyed 
the pig body of the Lord. At once* He re- 
gained His Divine majesty and was astonished 
that He could have found any joy in being 
a pig. 

People behave in the same way. When- 
ever they hear of the impersonal God, they 
say, ‘ What will become of my individuality ? 
— ^my individuality will go !’ Next time that 
thought comes, remember the pig, and ther 
think what an infinite mine of happiness yox 
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have, each one of you. How pleased you is very hard to understand, surely ; But it 
are with your present condition ! But when can be understood. 

you realize what you truly are, you will be Therefore Vedanta formulates, not uni- 
astonished that you were unwilling to give versal brotherhood, but universal oneness, 
up your sense life. What is there in your I am the same as any other man, as* any 
personality ? Is it any better than that pig animal — good, bad, anything. It is one 
life ? And this you do not want to give up ! body, one mind, one soul throughout. Spirit 
Lord bless us ah ! never dies. There is no death anywhere, not 

What does Vedanta teach us ? In the even for the body. Not even the mind dies, 
first place, it teaches that you need not even How can even the body die ? One leaf may 
go out of yourself to know the truth. All the fall— does the tree die ? The universe is my 
past and all the future are here in the body. See how it continues. All minds are 
present. No man ever saw the past. Did inin.e. With all feet I walk. Through all 
any one of you see the past ? When you mouths I speak. In every body I reside, 
think you are knowing the past, you only Why can I not feel it ? Because of that 
imagine the past in' the present moment. To individuality, that piggishness. You have 
see the future, you would have to bring it become bound up ^vith this mind and can 
down to the present, which is the only only be here, not there. What is immor- 
reality— the rest is imagination. This present tality? How few reply— 'It is this very 
is all that is. There is only the One. All is icxistence of ours I ’ Most people think this 
here right now. One moment in infinite time is all mortal and dead — ^that God is not here, 
is ^uite as complete and all-inclusive as every that they will become immortal by going to 
other moment. All that is and was and will heaven. They imagine that they will see 
be is here in the present. Let anybody try a^ter death. But if they do not see 

to imagine anything outside of it— he will not Him here and now, they will not see Him 
succeed. after death. Though they all believe in im- 

TOat religion can paint a heaven which is mortality, they do not know that immorta- 
not like this earth ? And it is all art, only is ^^1^ gained by dying and going to 
this art is being made known to us gradually heaven, but by giving up this piggish indi- 
We, with five senses, look upon this world and viduality, by not tying ourselves down to 
find it gross, having colour, form, sound and one little body. Immortality is knowing our- 
the like. Suppose I develop an electric sense selves as one with all, living in all bodies, 
— ^all will change. Suppose my senses grow perceiving through all minds. We are bound 
•firi ftr — ^you will all appear changed. If 1 to feel in other bodies than this one. We are 
change, you change. If I go beyond the bound to feel in other bodies. What is sym- 
power of the senses, you will appear as spirit pathy ? Is there any limit to this sympathy, 
and God. Things are not what they seem, this feeing in other bodies ? It is quite 
We diall understand this by and by and possiTsle that the time will come when 1 shall 
then see it : all the heavens— everything— feel through the whole universe, 
are here, now, and they really are nathing What is the gain ? The pig body is hard 
but appearances on the Divine Presence, to give up ; we are sorry to lose the enjoy- 
This Presence is much greater than all the ment of our one little pig body ! Vedantism 
earths and heavens. People think that this does not say, Give it up ; it says, Transcend 
world is had and ima^e that heaven is it. No need of asceticism-better would be 
somewhere else. This world is not bad. It the enjoyment of two bodies— better three, 
is God Himself, if you know it. It is a hard Living in more bodies than one ! When I 
tlimg ev«i to understand, harder thra to can enjoy through the whole universe, the 
bdieve. The murderer who is going to be whole universe is my body, 
hanged tomorrow is all God, perfect God. It There are umiy who feel horrified when 
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they hear these teachings. They do not like 
to be told that they are not just little pig 
bodies, created by a tyrant God. I tell them, 

‘ Come up ! ' They say they are bom in sin 
— ^they cannot come up except through some- 
one’s grace. I say, * You are Divine ! ’ They 
answer, ‘ You blasphemer, how dare you 
speak so ? How can a miserable creature be 
Gk)d ? We are sinners ! ’ I get very much 
discouraged at times, you know. Hundreds 
of men and women tell me, ‘ If there is no 
hell, how can there be any religion ? ’ If 
these people go to hell of their own will, who 
can prevent them ? 

Whatever you dream and think of, you 
create. If it is hell, you die and see hell. If 
it is evil and Satan, you get a Satan. If 
ghosts, you get ghosts. Whatever you think, 
that you become. If you have to think, 
think good thoughts, great thoughts. This 
taking for granted that you are weak little 
worms ! By declaring we are weak, we 
become weak ; we do not become better. 
Suppose we put out the light, close the 
windows, and call the room dark. Think of 
the nonsense ! What good does it do me to 
say I am a sinner ? If I am in the dark, let 
me light a lamp. The whole thing is done. 
Yet how curious is the nature of men ! 
Though always conscious that the universal 
mind is behind their life, they think more of 
Satan, of darkness and lies. You tell them 
the truth — ^they do not see it ; they like dark- 
ness better. 

This forms the one great question asked 
by Vedanta — ^Why are people so afraid ? The 
answer is that they have made themselves 
helpless and dependent on others. W^e are 
so lazy, we do not want to do anything for 
ourselves. We want a personal God, a 
saviour or a prophet to do everything for us. 
The very rich man never walks, always goes 
in the carriage; but in the course of years, 
he wakes up one day paralysed all over. Then 
he begins to feel that the way he had lived 
was not good after all. No man can walk 
for me. Every time one did, it was to my 
injuiy. If everything is done for a man by 
another, he will lose the use of hjs own limbs. 


Anything we do ourselves, that is the only 
thing we do. Anything that is done for us 
by another never can be ours. You cannot 
learn spiritual truths from my lectures. If 
you have learned anything, I was only the 
spark that brought it out, made it flash. 
That is all the prophets and teachers can do. 
All this running after help is foolishness. 

You know, there are bullock carts in 
India. Usually two bulls are harnessed to 
a cart, and sometimes a sheaf of straws is 
dangled at the tip of the pole, a little in 
front of the animals but beyond their reach. 
The bulls try continually to feed upon the 
straw, but never succeed. This is exactly 
how we are helped ! We think we are going 
to get secmity, strength, wisdom, happiness 
from” the outside. We always hope but never 
realize our hope. Never does any help cotne 
from the outside. 

There is no help for man. None ever 
was, none is, and none will be. Why should 
there be ? Are you not men and women ? 
Are the lords of the earth to be helped by 
others ? Are you not ashamed ? You wMI 
be helped when you are reduced to dust. 
But you are spirit. Pull yourself out of 
difSculties by yourself ! Save yourself by 
yourself 1 There is none to help you — ^never 
was. To think that there is, is sweet delu- 
sion. It comes to no good. 

There came a Christian to me once and 
said, ‘ You are a terrible sinner.’ I answered, 

‘ Yes, I am. Go on.’ He was a Christian 
missionary. That man would not give me 
any rest. When I see him I fly. He said, ‘ I 
have very good things for you. You are a 
sinner and you are going to hell.’ I replied, 
‘ Very good, what else ? ’ I asked him, ‘ Where 
are you going ‘ I am going to heaven,’ 
he answered. I said, * I will go to hell.’ 
That day he gave me up. 

Here comes a Christian man and he says, 

‘ You are all doomed, but if you believe in 
this doctrine, Christ will help you out.’ If 
this were true — ^but of course it is nothing 
but superstition — ^there would be no wicked- 
ness in the Christian countries. Let us believe 
in it— believing costs nothing;— but why is 
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there no result ? If I ask, * Why is it that 
there are so many wicked people ? ’ they say, 
* We have to work more/ Trust in God but 
keep your powder dry ! Pray to God and 
let God come and help you out ! But it is 
I who struggle, pray and worship, it is I who 
work out my problems — ^and God takes the 
credit. That is not good. I never do it. 

Once I was invited to a dinner. The 
hostess asked me to say grace. I said, ‘I 
will say grace to you, madam. My grace and 
thanks are to you.’ When I work I say 
grace to myself. Praise be unto me that I 
worked hard and acquired what I have ! 

All the time you work hard and bless 
somebody else — because you are supersti • 
tious, you are afraid. No more of these 
superstitions bred through thousands of 
years! It takes a little hard work to 
become spiritual. Superstitions are all mate- 
rialism, because they are all based on the 
consciousness of body, body, body. No spirit 
there. Spirit has no superstitions — ^it is 
beyond the vain desires of the body. 

But here and there these vain desires are 
being projected even into the realm of the 


spirit. I have attended several spiritualistic 
meetings. In one, the leader was a woman. 
She said to me, ‘Your mother and grand- 
father come to me.’ She said that they 
greeted her and talked to her. But my 
mother is living yet ! People like to think 
that even after death their relatives continue 
to exist in the same bodies — and the spiritual- 
ists play on their superstitions. I would be 
very sorry to know that my dead father is 
still wearing his filthy body. People get con- 
solation from this, that their fathers are all 
encased in matter. In another place they 
brought me Jesus Christ. I said, ‘ Lord, how 
do you do ? ’ It makes me feel hopeless. 
If that great saintly man is still wearing the 
body, what is to become of us poor creatures ? 
The spiritualists did not allow me to touch 
any of those gentlemen. Even if these were 
real, I would not want them. I think. 

‘ Mother, Mother ! atheists — ^that is what 
people really are ! Just the desire for those 
five senses! Not satisfied with what they 
have here, they want more of the same when 
they die ! ’ 

{To be continued) 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHAITANYA^S LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Bt SwAMI jAGAMSWrARANANDA 


The Ganges of Bhakti (devotion) in 
Bengal has branched into two sacred streams 
of Vaishnavism and Shaktaism. Like 
Shaktaism, Vaishnavism has produced a vast 
literature in Bengal, both in Sanskrit and 
Bengali, from the 15th century right up to 
our times. Chaitanya is the centre of 
Vaishnava literature of Bengal and his philo- 
sophy, as systematized by his immediate and 
remote followers, is what is known as the 
Bengal school of Vaishnavism. 

Chaitanya was bora at Navadwip (Bengal) 
on Dol Fumhm day in the month of Palgoon 
in 1486 A.D., and passed away in the month 


of Ashar in 1533 at Puri, Orissa. He became 
a monk at the age of twenty-four, took 
Sanyasa from Keshav Bharati at Katwa, 
went on pilgrimages to Benares, Brmdavan, 
and other holy places throughout India for 
six years, and spent the last eighteen years 
of his life in maddening divine ecstasy at 
Puri. His father was Jagannath Misra and 
his mother was Sachi Devi. His elder brother 
Viswarupa renounced the world in early 
youth and was not beard of after that. 
Chaitanya was named Viswambhar, but his 
parents fondly called him Nimai. Becatise 
of his fair complexion he got the name of 
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Gouranga. Even during his lifetime Chaitanya 
was worshipped as an Avatar. As a boy he 
mastered Vyakarana and other branches of 
Sanskrit learning and opened a Sanskrit 
school in the Chandi Mandap of Mukunda 
Sanjaya Punyavanta at Navadwip. At the 
time of Chaitanya, Navadwip was ihe greatest 
seat of Sanskrit learning in Bengal. During 
the reign of the Sen Kings Navadwip became 
the capital of Bengal foi some time. Since 
then Navadwip has retained its importance 
and reputation throughout India as the seat 
of Navy a Nyaya. Chaitanya’s father was 
originally an inhabitant of Sylhet (a district, 
then of Eastern Bengal, now of Assam), 
but emigrated to Navadwip. Lakshmipriya, 
the first wife having died of snake-bite, 
Chaitanya married Vishnupriya, who after 
her husband’s renunciation lived like a nun 
with her mother-in-law, 

Chaitanya went once to East Bengal on 
a tour and there earned a lot of money and 
fame. He went to Gaya to offer Pinda to 
his departed father and there got spiritual 
initiation from Iswar Puri, an itinerant saint 
and a disciple of Madhavendra Puri, Nityai^ 
nanda and Advaitacharya, two of the close 
companions of Chaitanya, were disciples of 
Madhavendra Puri. Again Chaitanya’s 
mother Sachi Devi’s Guru was Advaitacharya. 
After returning home from Gaya, Chaitanya 
became altogether a changed man. BSs 
boyish pranks, which liad worried his neigh- 
bours and relatives almost out of their lives, 
vanished for ever. The Gum opened the 
flood-gates of his religious consciousness and 
noade him God-intoxicated. Chaitanya 
began to take the name of Krishna, day and 
night, and wept bitterly for His Vision. A 
passionate devotion to Krishna kept him 
overwhelmed always. He could not teach 
his students any more. Brindavan Das in Tiis 
Chaitanya Bhagavata described thus the state 
of Chaitanya’s mind : * Chaitanya said to 

his students, I cannot continue teaching you 
any more, I see always before me the beauti- 
ful figure of Krishna as a boy playing on his 
Murali (Flute) tunes so sweet and enchanting 
that it intoxicates me with Prema. Do yem 


see Him like me ? If not, try to see Him and 
call on Him. Whatever sound enters my ears 
I hear as Krishna’s name. The earth appears 
to me as the abode of Lord Krishna.’ So 
Chaitanya dissolved his school. In > the 
company of Nityananda, Advaita, Srinivasa, 
Gadadhar, and other devotees he started 
Sankirtan every day, and brought about a 
far-reaching religious awakening at Navadwip, 
and other places of Nadia. At the time of 
repeating Krishna’s name horripilation, per- 
spiration, shivering, and other physical signs 
of Prema Bhakti were visible on his person. 
Sometimes he used to lose outer conscious- 
ness while repeating God’s name. With such 
divine madness it was no longer possible for 
Chaitanya to remain bound to the world. 
His firm resolve of leaving the world was 
communicated to his wife and his mother to 
whom this came as a bolt from the blue. 
Without their knowledge, Chaitanya one 
night left his home to become a Sanyasi. 
Nityananda, Gadadhar, Chandra Sekhar, 
Mukunda, Brahmananda and other dose 
companions, as arranged before, met him at 
Katwa. Here at his earnest importunity, he 
was initiated into Sanyasa by Keshava 
Bharati and given the name of K rishTia 
Chaitanya. But he was popularly known as 
Chaitanya or Gouranga 

At Bamkeli, a village near modem Maldah, 
a district in North Bengal, Chaitanya met 
Rupa and Sanatan, two of his future promi- 
nent disciples. They were then ministers of 
Husen Shah, the then Nawab of Bengal at 
Gaud, the capital of the province. They 
resigned their high positions and joined 
Chaitanya at Benares and Prayag respective- 
ly. These two disciples were deputed by 
Chaitanya to write the philosophy of 
Vaishnavism according to his teachings and 
to re-discover the holy place of Brindavan. 
Brindavan was not so well known then as 
it is now. It was Chaitanya and his followers 
who made Brindavan so famous. Chaitanya 
lived in Brindavan at a place Avhich is still 
pointed out by tradition. The poet describes 
the burning Vairagya (dispassion) of Rupa 
and Sanatan as scorching the leaves of a tree 
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under which they were resting. Their 
brother’s son, Jiva Goswami, also became a 
monk after the passing away of Chaitanya. 
It is said that the fourth ancestor of Rupa 
and Sanatan was a chief in Kanara. The 
younger brother of the chief rebelled and 
dethroned him. He, being a pious and 
devoted Brahmin, migrated to Bengal with 
some money and movable property. Rupa 
and Sanatan were well versed in Persian, the 
then court language of the province, and so 
had been appointed as ministers by the 
Nawab. Wherever Chaitanya went with 
these disciples and companions, he turned 
the place into a veritable heaven. The place 
where he used to halt with his party was 
flooded with religious fervour and Bhakti. 
He had so charming a personality, and so 
enchanting was his beauty that people could 
not take away their gaze from him. His 
very presence and Kirtan turned the minds 
of the people Godward. With Chaitanya 
and his party people used to repeat the 
Lord’s name loudly and dance in joy. 
Chaitanya commissioned Nityananda to 
return home and lead an ideal householder’s 
life, Nityananda obeyed his injunctions, 
went to Khardah, got married and became 
the leader of the Bengal Vaishnavas. Advait- 
acharya was another leader of the early lay 
Vaishnava community. He used to live at 
Shantipur (West Bengal), another strong- 
hold of Gaudiya Vaishnavism. It is said 
that at the heart-felt prayers and sincere 
solicitations of Advaita, the Lord consented 
to come, down as Chaitanya to save people 
by the redeeming powers of God’s name and 
revive Sanatana Dharma. Chaitanya was 
essentially a Prophet of Bhakti. He did not 
favour the spread of or practice of Jnana. 
Once Advaita, while at Shantipur, held daily 
discourses on the Gita before distinguished 
audiences and explained the superio(rity of 
Jnana over Bhakti. The news reached Nava- 
dwip and roused Chaitanya and others, who 
in a body went to Shantipur, When they 
arrived there Advaita was absorbed in deli- 
veriag his discourse before a gathering rapt 
up in appreciation. Chaitanya took his seat 


among the audience unnoticed, and at once 
asked Advaita this question : ‘ Oh bald- 

headed old fellow, tell me which is greater, 
Jnana or Bhakti ? ’ Then Chaitanya got 
excited and impatient, ran to Advaita, 
dragged him down from the pulpit by his 
hair and beat him with his closed 
flsts right and left. Advai^a’s wife, 
Sita Devi, who was very anxious to save the 
life of her old husband, shouted aloud 
to stop the beating, Chaitanya did 
accordingly, while roaring thus as des- 
cribed in the Chaitanya Bhagavata (3.19) : 

‘ I was in Yoga Nidra in Kshira Sagara. 
You called me from above in order to glorify 
Bhakti and rescue people of the Kali Yuga 
immersed in worldliness. Now you hide 
Bhakti and preach Jnana. If you have no 
mind to spread Bhakti, why did you rouse 
me from my sleep and bring me down ? ’ 
Sarva Bhauma, another leading Vedantist of 
those days, was also converted by the ovei- 
powering Prema of Chaitanya, Transforma- 
tion of Jagai and Madhai, two hardened 
sinners of Navadwip by the saving grace 
of the saint proved beyond doubt that 
Chaitanya was a saviour like other world 
teachers. 

Swami Prakashananda, a Vedantist monk 
of Benares, was converted by this Prophet of 
Prema into a follower of Bhakti. Prakasha- 
nanda, alias Probodhananda, has left a 
Sanskrit book in which a short account of 
Chaitanya’s life is available. But Krishna 
Das’s Chaitanya Bhagavata and Lochan Das’s 
Chaitanya Mangal are the most popular 
works in Bengali dealing with the life and 
philosophy of Chaitanya. Dr. Biman Bihari 
Mazumdar’s voluminous 'Pfork on the subject, 
Chaitanya Chanter Vyadana, is another 
standard book published by the Calcutta 
University. Sanatan Goswami, Rupa Go- 
swami, Jiva Goswami, Vishwanalh Chakra 
varty and Baladev Vidyabhi»shan are 
the five famous philosophers of the 
Bengal school of Vaishnavism. Accord- 
ing to Chaitanya Charitamrita, two 
works of Rupa Goswami named Vidagdha 
M<fdhava and LdHta Madhava, Sanskrit 
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dramas on Krishna Lila, were read out to 
Chaitanya at Puri. But three other works 
of Rupa Goswami namely Bhakti Rasa- 
mrita Smdhu, Ujjcila NUamani, and Laghu 
BhxLgavatamrita are important works on 
Chaitanya’s philosophy. Sanatan Goswami’s 
Brihad Bhagavalmrmta and Vaishnavatoshini, 
a commentary on the Bhagavata, Jiva 
Goswami’s Bhagavat Sandarbha, Viswanath 
Chakravarty’s Rasa Kadamhini and 
Bhavartha Dipika, a commentary on the 
Bhagavata, Baladev Vidyabhushan’s Govinda 
Bhashya on the Brnhona Sutras, Parama- 
nanda*s Chaitanya CJiandrodaya are the 
authoritative works on the philosophy of 
Bengal Vaishnavism. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pramathanath Tarkabhushan in his Adhar 
Mukherjee lectnjre on Gaudiya Vaishnava 
Dharma in the Calcutta University in 1939 
has rightly observed that Jiva Goswami’s 
Bhagavat Sandarbha tops the list of them 
all, as it systematizes the philosophy of 
Chaitanya in the light of logic. Bhagavat 
Sandarbha is also called Shad Samdarhha, it 
being divided into six Sandarbhas, such as 
Tatwa Sandarbha, Bhakti Sandarbha, Priti 
Sandarbha, Bhagavat Sandarbha, Paramatma 
Sandarbha etc. The Bhagavata gives three 
names to the Deity according to various 
psychological types of worship. The three 
nlames are Bhagavau, Paramatma and 
Brahman. Why did not Jiva Goswami 
write any Sandarbha on Brahman though 
he wrote on Bhagavan and Paramatma ? 
The philosopher feels called upon, of his 
own accord, to give an explanation of this 
conspicuous omission. He says : ‘Bhagavat 
Tattwa having been explained, Brahma 
Tattwa is also thereby explained. A separate 
Sandarbha on Brahman is therefore redund- 
ant." This explanation is however unsatis- 
factory as Paramatma Sandarbha also 
becomes unnecessary on the same ground. 
So some scholars surmise that the Nirakara 
Nirguna Brahma Tattwa, devoid of dual 
conceptions, does not suit his philosophy. 
However that may be, Bhaga/vat Sandarbha 
of Jiva Goswami is one of the outstanding 
Sanskrit works on Indian philosophy. Two 


great philosophers appeared in medieval 
Bengal : Madhusudan Saraswati and Jiva 
Goswami who were contemporaries. As 
Madhusudan was of Vedanta, so was Jiva 
Goswami of Vaishnavism. It is regrettable 
that the Bhagavat Sandarbha has not yet 
attracted sufficient attention of the scholars 
as it ought to. Paramanjanda, alias Kavi 
Kamapura, appears to be the earliest writer 
on Chaitanya’s philosophy. His Chaitanya 
Chandrodaya was composed during the life- 
time of the saint. Paramananda and his 
father Shivananda were dear disciples of the 
Master and lived with him at Puri for a 
considerable period. Paramananda was 
blessed with the privilege of receiving the 
saint’s prasad daily. His record, therefore, 
is most authentic and happily precedes 
Chaitanya Mangel, CImtanya Bhagavat and 
Chaitanya Charitamrita, The last of the 
three Bengali works has been rendered into 
Hindi, English, and other languages. Prof. 
Choudhury’s English translation of this book, 
which is one of the most popular sacred 
works in Bengali, is quite good. Two or 
three modem works on this subject are also 
readable, I mean Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s ^Sn 
Chaitanya and His Companions, Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh’s Lord Gouranga in two volumes and 
Dinesh Sen’s Chaitanya and His Disciples. 

The Bible of Bengal Vaishnavism is the 
Bhagavata. But the existence of this scrip- 
ture before the twelfth century is not yet 
definitely proved. Not to speak of Shankara, 
even Ramanuja has not quoted any passage 
from the BhagoA^ata in his many works. But 
Ananda Tirtha, who is the founder of a school 
of Vaishnavism and appeared towards the 
end of the twelfth centxny has accepted the 
Bhagavata as an authority, and copious 
quotations from the Bhagavata are found 
scattered throughout his works. Ramanuja 
who preceded Ananda Tirtha depended on 
Vishnu Purana. The Bhagavata (38-40) 
makes mention of Dravida Desha as follows : 
Many of those who are bom in Satya, Treta, 
and Dwapara Yugas pray to the Lord to be 
bom in the Kali Yuga, as in this age devo- 
tees of Narayana are bom in large numbers. 
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Though in other provinces the number of 
such devotees is small yet in Dravida Desha 
their number is vast. Those who drink the 
sacred waters of the rivers Tamraparni, 
Kritamala, Mahapunya, Kaveri, and Maha- 
nadi in the west become purified and devotees 
of Vasudeva. But Vaishnavism does not 
originate in the Bhagavata, Vaishnavism is 
of Vedic origin. In the Rig Veda there are 
several Vishnu Suktas, In one of the Suktas, 
as explained by Sayanacharya, it is said, 
‘Vishnu is the source of the universe. When 
his grace descends on earth, we can pray to 
him. His name is adorable and effulgent. 
Enow it to be the supreme means of attain- 
ing the four ends of human life and repeat 
it with love, O Vishnu, thus repeating 
your name we will be blessed with your 
grace and finally realize you." Jiva Goswami 
in his Bhagavat Sandarbha has quoted this 
Sukta and explained it in his own way. 
Nama-Japa is the central Sadhana of Bengal 
Vaishnavism. Following the foot-steps of the 
Big Veda, many Puranas have commended 
Nama-Japa as a Sadhana. The Skanda 
Purana says : ‘How sweet is the name of 
JCrishna. It is the sweetest of all sweet 
sounds. It is the best of all good things. 
The name once repeated with faith or even 
carelessly is sure to save a man." The Agni 
Purana says that those who repeat Krishna’s 
name even heedlessly will certainly be 
liberated. In the 12th Skanda of the Bhaga- 
vata, Sukadeva says to King Parikshit : 
‘O King, the Kali Yuga is no doubt the 
ocean of evils. But jt has one redeeming 
feature. In this age man will be free from 
Samsara by the repetition of God’s name.’ 
Chaitanya’s main teaching also is this : 
‘Hari’s name alone is the only way, the only 
shelter in this Kali (dark) Age. Absolutely 
there is no otEer way.’ The name and the 
named being essentially one, by taking the 
name the named one, that is God, is attained. 
This is the simplest but surest Sadhana of 
Vaishnavism. The Lord has a number of 
names and in each name He has put His 
full power. And there is no fixed time or 
place to repeat His name. 


But Japa as a Sadhana is common to 
all schools of Vaishnavism, Hence it cannot 
be slaid to be a characteristic only qf the 
Bengal school. Vaishnavism of Bengal is 
characterized by Madhurabhava or Gopi- 
bhava. In this Sadhana, the Sadhaka looks 
upon himself as a Gopi in love with Krishna. 
There was no marital relation between 
Krishna and the Gopis. In the social sense 
such love is illicit, but it is considered 
stronger than even conjugal love. According 
to this school of Vaishnava philosophy, 
Krishna alone is the Purusha and all others 
including men are Prakritis. When Mira Bai 
the famous Gopibhava Sadhika of Eaja- 
putana, went to Brindavan to have a 
Darshan of the famous Vaishnava saint, 
Sanatan Goswami, a prominent disciple of 
Chaitanya, he first refused to see her 
as she was a woman. But when Mira Bai 
reminded him of this saying : Tn Brindavan 
Krishna is the only Purusha, all others are 
Prakritis,’ Sanatan was ashamed and gave 
an interview to Mira Bai. In Radka Tantra, 
Gotamiya, Vishnu YarrtM, and other works 
much is written about this doctrine of 
Vaishnavism. A full-fledged conception of 
Gopibhava is found in Bhagavata. The five 
chapiters called Easa Panchadhyaya of the 
tenth Skandha of the Bhagavata while 
delineating Easa Lila gives a clear idea of 
Gopi Tattwa. When Krishna went to 
Mathura the Gopis in Brindavan were pining 
away due to the pang of separation from 
him. Uddhava, Krishna’s friend, was deputed 
by the Lord to go to Brindavan and console 
the Gopis. Uddhava came to Brindavan 
with a mind to teach Brahmatattwa accord- 
ing to Advaita Vedanta to the Gopis so 
that they might have dispassion for the 
world, think of the illusoriness of phenomena, 
and forget Krishna. But he saw to his great 
surprise that the Gopis were being consumed 
by burning love for Krishna, and their minds 
were absorbed in the deep thought of 
Erishna. He realized the uselessness of 
teaching Jnana to the Gopis and said : ‘After 
death if I am to be born again on this earth, 
I would like very much to take birth as a 
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small plant, grass, or vveed of Brindavan on 
wMcIi falls the sacred dust of the feet of the 
Vraja Gopis who have given up their nearest 
and dearest ones as well as the world for 
the sake of Krishna and have adored him 
as the be-all and end-all of their lives/ 
Chaitanya, unlike other Indian Acharyas, 
placed Bhakti above Mukti. To him Bhakti 
is the supremje end of life and when it 4s 
attained, Mukti is obtained like a fruit in 
the palm. 'The highest form of Bhakti is 
Madhurabhava, of which Badhika was the 
living embodiment. The Vaishnava teachers 
hold that Badhika incarnated as Chaitanya 
in order to taste and teach Madhurabhava, 
technically called Mahabhava in the Bhakti 
Shastras. Chaitanya used to look upon him- 
seK mostly as Badha and weep bitterly for 
Krishna. When Chaitanya met Bamananda 
during his pilgrimage in the South the former 
asked the latter to describe to him the .nature 
of Bhakti. The latter accordingly began to 
describe to him one kind of Bhakti after 
another. At last Mahabhava was described by 
Bamananda as follows, as given in the Chai- 
tanya Chandrodaya, a Sanskrit drama of Kavi- 
karnapura : ‘When we met in Viaja I forgot 
totally that you are nty Beloved and I am 
your lover. During our intimate union, all 
my thoughts were hushed up into dead 
silence. The idea of distinction as you or 
I vanished. Today again has arisen in my 
mind the idea of distinction bfetween you 
and me as lover and the Beloved. I wonder 
how life vibrates in my body when the idea 
of distinction has come/ This was said by 
Badha to Krishna. While Bamananda was 
•telling this to Chaitanya, the latter heard 
this with rapt attention just as a snake hears 
the music of a charmer, and then covered the 
mouth of Bamananda with his own hands. 
The Bengali work named Chaitanya Chari- 
tanmta in the comrse of narrating the same 
incident records this saying of Badhika : 
‘After seeing you (Krishna), my love and 
attraction for you have increased infinitely. 
My physical frame trembles with this tidal 
torrent of Prema. The idea that you are a 
man, and I am a woman is obliterated from 


my mind. Our bodies are only separate but 
om* minds are one.’ Consorted union of 
Badha and Krishna is therefore used as a 
suitable and significant symbol of Maha- 
bhava. 

Viswanath Chakravarty, the great Vaish- 
nava philosopher of Bengal defines Maha- 
bhava thus : ‘That state of Bhakti is 
called Mahabhava in which a moment’s 
separation of Krishna is unbearable. When 
Ihe bliss of crores of worlds is nothing com- 
pared to the bliss of union with Krishna, 
when separation of Krishna is much more 
painful than the bites of all snakes, scorjwons 
etc. existing on earth, it is the state of Maha- 
bhava. Modana and Madana are the two kinds 
of Mahabhava.’ The Mahabhava has eight 
kinds of Sattwik Bhavas, such as Stambha 
(stillness), Sweda (perspiration), Bomancha 
(horripilation) , Swarabheda (change of 
voice), Vepathu (trembling), Vaivamya 
(variation of complexion), Ashru (tears), 
and Pralaya (absorption) . These divine 
emotions are called Sattwik as they overpower 
both mind and body. The Sattwik Bhavas, 
according to the degree of blissfulness, are of 
five kinds : Dhumayita, Jwalita, Dipta, 
Uddipta and Sudipta. Chaitanya composed 
a few Sanskrit verses in which he describes 
beautifully the Mahabhava as experienced by 
himself thus ; ‘ In the separation of Krishna, 
to me a moment seems to be as long as an 
age, tears roll down the eyes as rain and the 
world appears to be empty.’ It ;s said that 
only a few disciples of Chaitanya such as 
Bamananda, Bupa, Sanatan, Swamp Damo- 
dar, Sikhi Maiti and Madhavi Dasi grasped 
and practised Mahabhava. 

Mira Bai of Bajputana, Narsing Mehta of 
Gujerat, Sathari, an Alwar saint of South 
India, and Sri Bamakrishna in our age prac- 
tised Madhurabhava like Chaitanya. Mira 
Bai’s songs are full of the fervour and frag- 
rance of Mahabhava, In one of her songs 
she sings : * The wounded alone can under- 

stand the pangs of separation from Krishna, 
I wander lonely in the forest in search of a 
physician who can heal the wound of my 
h^rt. But I get none. No humiin physi- 
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cian can do so. Only when Krishna becomes 
my physician, he can relieve me of the pain. 
0 Lord, without you I have no hunger in 
the day and no sleep at night. I can no 
longer live without you. Vouchsafe your 
Darshan to me.’ Sri Ramakrishna practised 
Mahabhava in the temple-garden of Dakshi- 
neshwar on the bank of the Ganges near 
Calcutta and remained in this state for long 
six months. During this period he totally 
obliterated from his mind the idea that he 
was a man, was dressed in the guise of a 
woman, and lived and moved just like a 
woman. At that time he daily plucked 
flowers, prepared garlands and decorated the 
image of Krishna in the temple. Eight Sattwik 
Bhavas appeared in full force in the person 
of Ramakrishna. The pang of separation 
from Krishna was felt as a burning sensa- 
tion all over his body. Drops of blood oozed 
out from the pores of his body, his limb- 
joints were loosened, as it were. In this 
state he used to lie sometimes on ^he ground 
senseless like a dead man. In due course he 
was blessed with the vision of Radha whose 
divine beauty he described thus : ‘The efful- 
gence and sweetness of Radha intoxicated 
with the vision of Krishna is beyond words. 
The exquisite beauty and the complexion 
of her limbs are «as far as the pollen of the 
flower named Nagakeshar.’ After this vision, 
all the nineteen forms of Bhakti comprising 
Mahabhava were manifested in his person 
and he looked upon himself as Radha. 
Ramakrishna was so profoundly established 
in Mahabhava that not only his mind but 
also his entire nervous system and even his 
physical frame yielded to it. Afterwards 
Ramakrishna got the Darshan of Krishna. 

Then he had the realization that he himself 
was Krishna. Sometimes he saw Krishna in 
every object and being of the world. The 
Gopis of Brindavan in their pang of separa- 
tion looked upon themselves as Krishna and 
saw him everywhere outside. Sri Rama- 
krishna was of opinion that next to this is 
the supreme realization as told by Advaita 
Vedanta. The devotees come down a step 
lower than this dizzy height and stay in 


Mahabhava in order to taste divine bliss. 

Sathari, the sixth Alwar saint of South 
India, seems to be the earliest Sadhalm of 
Madhurabhava. His compositions are incorpo- 
rated in the Dramidopanishad (Dravidam- 
naya) well known as Dravida Sama Veda. 
A summary of contents of this Tamil work 
is found in Abhiramavaradacharya’s Dmvido- 
parmkadtatyaryam, a copy of whJch is pre- 
served in the library of Dr. S. N. Das Gupta 
of Calcutta. In the introductory verses of 
this Sanskrit book, salutations are offered to 
Sundaravaradacharya v/ho has a Sanskrit 
work named Dravidavedasangati which is 
summarized in Abhiramavaradacharya’s 
treatise. It is learnt fiom this book that 
Sathari in his early boyhood was vouchsafed 
a beatific vision of Krishna. After this 
experience, the infant boy gave up sucking 
the mother’s breast and remained speechless 
till the sixteenth year. Boyish pranks left 
him in his boyhood. In the sixteenth year, 
divine love which the Vraja Gopis cherished 
for Krishna rushed up in him. It is said in 
* another verse of the Dmvidommshad- 
tatparyam : * The Bhakti Shastras speak 

of the female nature (Kamini Bhava) of all 
beings and the male nature (Furusha Bhava) 
of Krishna alone. Like all otl^er human 
relations, conjugal relation can veiy well be 
established with Krishna, for his qualities 
attract man and woman alike. So feminine 
love as that of the Gopis appeared in 
Sathari.’ Vedanta Desikacharya, a notable 
scholar of the Ramanuja sect aud contem- 
porary of the Vedic commentator Madhv- 
acharya, has composed a Sanskrit poetical 
work named Tatywrya mtnavali on the same 
subject as dealt with in the compositions of 
Sathari. In the seventeenth verse of 
Ratnavali, it is said, ‘Sathari followed the 
path of Prema trodden by the young maids 
of Brindavan, and enjoyed the bliss of 
Krishna. Krishna is Rasaswarupa, full of 
Bliss and Beauty. He is of charming com- 
plexion as that of the coloured cLmds of the 
rainy season. To love and enjoy Krishna is 
the mrnmum bonum of human life.’ Whether 
Sathari derived the doctrine of Madhura- 
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bhava from the Bhagavata cannot be definitely 
ascertained from the writings of any one 
mentioned above. But most probably Bhaga- 
vata is the earliest work that treats of 
Madhurabhava which is later fully develop* 
ed in the philosophy of Chaitanya and 
technically known as Achintyabhedabheda. 

The doctrine of Achintyabhedabheda 
which is pivotal in Cha!tanya*s philosophy is 
a unique feature in Indian thought. It is 
different from the philosophy of Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Vishnuswami, Nimbarka, Vallabha 
and other Acharyas of Bhakti. Bengal school 
of Vaishnavism is characterized by this 
doctrine of which Rupa, Sanatan and Jiva 
Goswami are the main exponents. The 
consorted figure of Radha and Eiishna most 
adequately symbolizes this doctrine. The 
Bheda (difference) and Abheda (identity) of 
Radha and Krishna is Achintya (unthinkable) . 
Jiva Goswami in his Bhagavat Sandarbha says: 
*Ki*ishna and Radha, Shaktiman and Shakti 
are identical as well as different at the same 
time. Their identity is as real as their 
difference, for both are cf the nature of Chit.’ 

The Sahara foim of God is as real as the 
Nirakara form. The Saguna is as much true 
as the Nirguna.’ ‘The Shrutis speak of reality 
as both Sahara and fsirakara, the personal 
and impersonal. To attribute a higher degree 
of reality to the impersonal aspect and a 
lower degree of reality to the personal aspect 
is to think one Shniti stronger and another 
weaker — ^which is nothing short of blas- 
phemy.’ 

Jiva Goswami argues and illustrates his 
point thus : ‘ As a cloth of variegated 

colours appears many to one noticing the 
colours and at the same time appears one 
to another looking to the cloth as a whole, 
so Shakti and Shaktiman are one as well as 
different from different angles of vision.’ 
The same argument is forwarded in the 
Narada Bancharatra in another way thus : 
‘As a jewel looks differently coming in contact 
with blue, yellow and other colours, so 
according to difference of meditations, the 
Lord puts on a variety of forms.’ 

Chaitanya, like other Acharyas, accepted 


the Shruti as the highest authority. In the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita (3.6) as also in 
Chaitanya Ckandrodaya, the following inci- 
dent is narrated : ‘ To the great Vedantic 

scholar, Sarvabhauma, engaged in the ex- 
pounding of Shankara’s commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras, Chaitanya said : “ Shruti 

is the greatest of all authorities. Whatever 
the Shruti says is authoritative beyond doubt. 
The primary meanings of the Shruti, i.e. the 
Upanishads are given in the Aphorisms of 
Vyasa. But you torture them and give to 
them secondary meanings.” ’ Jiva Goswami 
also offers salutations to the teachers (Gurus) 
of Advaitavada in his philosophical work and 
says : * He, who is called Brahman by the 

Advaitins, is the self-same Bhagavan of the 
Bhaktas, and the same Reality appeared as 
Krishna. This Paramatattwa by his natural 
Achintya Shakti (mysterious power) exists 
in the four aspects of Swarupa, similar 
Vaibhava, Jiva and Pradhana ; just as the 
sun exists as the solar ring, internal radiance, 
outside rays and their reflections.’ As the 
radiance of fire lying in one spot spreads far 
around, so the Shakti of Para Brahman mani- 
fests as the universe. 

Then Jiva Goswami goes on describing 
the various forms of Shakti. Shakti is of three 
forms in his view. The first form of Shakti 
is Antaranga (Internal) otherwise called 
Swarupa Shakti. With the help of this 
Shakti, the Lord exists in His full glory as 
well as in the forms of Vaikuntha etc., which 
are also forms of His glory. The second 
aspect of Shakti is called Tatastha by which 
the Lord manifests Jivas, and the third aspect 
of Shakti named Bahiranga (External) assists 
the Lord in the creation of matter and 
external world.' It may be asked whether 
this threefold Shakti shares the nature of 
the Lord or is separate from Him. If it is 
separate, what then is its relation to the 
Lord ? With a view to solve this question, 
Bhagcmat Sandarbha proceeds as follows : 
The nature of Shakti does not fall within the 
category of logical understanding. The 
Vishnu Bwana also speaks of Shakti as 
natural to the Lord but it is unthinkable 
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(Acbiatya) to us. Rishi Maitreya asked 
Parasara, ‘ How can creation and other 
powers be attributed to Brahman who is 
Nirguna, Aprameya, pure and free from 
all adjuncts?’ Parasara in reply to this 
question observes : ‘As the burning pro- 
perty is inherent in the fire, so the creative 
power adheres to Brahman. As the powers 
of all existent things are objects that 
cannot be logically known, so is the creative 
power of Brahman unthinkable,’ Sridhara 
Swami, while commenting on the passage of 
the Vishnu Purana quoted above, observes : 

‘ The agency of Brahman in creation etc. 
should not be doubted. The adjunct 
Prakriti Gunas as Satwa etc. He is Apra* 

“ Nirguna”, means that He is devoid of 
meya i.e. not limited by Desha (space) . 
Kala (time) and other limiting adjuncts. 
He is Shuddha i.e. without body or assistants. 
God’s creative power (Shakti) can be under- 
stood only by Achintya Jnana which means 
alogical knowledge. The relation between 
Shakti and Shaktiman cannot be thought of 
either as identical or separate. It is myste- 
rious and can be intuited by a supersense.’ 

The Vaishnavas slightly differ from the 
Vedantists in the matter of Vedic authority. 
Jiva Goswami following the footsteps of 
Chaitanya does accept the Vedas as the 
supreme authority but does not, like the 
Vedantist, hold the Puranas, Mahabharata 
etc. as secondary authority or Smriti depend- 
ent on the Vedas. The Vaishnava philo- 
sopher contends that the Mahabharata, 
Bhagavata, etc. are included in the Vedas and 
should be considered as authoritative as the 
Shruti, and that Bhagwvata being the best of 
all Puranas, the Vaishnava philosophy draws 
freely from it. He also makes bold to 
attempt a synthesis of Vaishnavism and 
Vedanta in his monumental work, but how 
far he has succeeded in his mission is left to 
the students of comparative religion to decide. 
He says that Brahman of Vedanta and 
Bhagavan of Vaishnavism are not different 
but one, emphatically the same Reality 
experienced by aspirants of different compe 
tency from various planes. He stresses that 


what differs is the angle of vision, never the 
Reality, the Tattwa, perceived by them. It 
is a question of emphasis on one aspect of 
God or another. 

Prema Bhakti is the supreme end of 
human existence in the view of Chaitanya. 
This Prophet of Prema calls Prema Bhakti, 
the fifth end of life, it being above Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha. Even Bhakti is 
superior to Mukti in his opinion. There is 
no denying the fact that in this vale of tears, 
when life becomes dry and dull, a drop of 
Bhakti can sooth and sweeten it and make 
it worth living. Without it, life is no better 
than a desert. None can deny this common 
experience. Prema Bhakti is the best trans- 
formation of Hladini Shakti, which is a form 
of Swarupa Shakti of God. The Para Shakti 
of God mentioned in the Shvetashvatara 
Upanishad is none other than the Swarupa 
Shakti mentioned in the Bhakti Sutras. The 
Upanishads do admit the Shakti of Brahman. 
Vaishnavism accepts this point and develops 
it further in its own way. Here Vaishnav- 
ism gives palm to Shaktaism though their 
conceptions of Shakti are not concurrent. 

In the Vishnu Purana, it is said that 
Swarupa Shakti of God is of three kinds : 
Hladini, Sandhini and SamviL These three 
kinds of Shakti are in reality one, but they 
are variously named by their actions. The 
three Shaktis, Hladakari (Heartening) , Tapa- 
kari (Heating) and Mishra (Mixed), exist- 
ing in Jivas are not in God as He is above 
Gunas, whereas the Jivas arc under the 
sway of three Gunas. Hladini Shakti is the 
best expression of the threefold Swarupa 
Shakti of God. Jiva Goswami explains thus: 
In the Shrutis, Reality is described as Sat. 
The Lord upholds his Sattwa (existance) 
and His creation by the power which is 
called Sandhini. The Lord is of the nature 
of Jnana and the power by which He Him- 
self becomes the object of His own knowl- 
edge and knows His creations is said to be 
Samvit. Hladini Shakti is that power by 
which the Lord as Bliss is aware of His 
. blissful nature and makes the Jivas taste His 
bliss (Ananda). This idea of Vaishnavism 
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fully accords with the Vedic doctrine that 
Brahman is Bliss. Love for the Divine which 
is ingrained in human nature but lies dor- 
mant, is roused up by this Hladini Shakti. 
This divine power appears in us just after 
the dawn of consciousness in the form of 
unsatisfied desire for happiness in order to 
make us enjoy the divine bliss. This Shakti 
that descends from God leads us ceaselessly, 
life after life, on the path of religion till we 
are blessed with the beatific vision. Eternal 
satisfaction is impossible by any other bliss. 
That is why dissatisfaction does not leave 
us till God-vision is attained. The great 
Vaishnava poet Vidyapati has sung rightly : 
‘Erom birth, the eye sees beauty, but it is 
never satisfied with seeing the same. The 
ear hears music life-long but thirst of hear- 
ing is never quenched. In lakhs of lives, 
embrace of the beloved is enjoyed but no 
satiety is attained.’ But when Prema Bhakti 
dawns man is satisfied for ever. Bightly the 
IJpanishad declares that the Infinite alone is 
Bliss and the finite can nevei^ quench the 
human thirst for happiness. 

This is a short outline of Achintya- 
bhedabhedavada which is the technical name 
for Chaitanya’s philosophy. A student of com- 
parative religion may hazard a remark after 
study of this doctrine that the philosophy 
of Chaitanya lays undue emphasis on the 
personal and qualified aspect of God and 


relegates the impersonal and unqualified ab- 
solute aspect to the background. 

We conclude this short survey of Bengal 
Vaishnavism with the following prayer of 
Chaitanya who tauglit Kirtan (devotional 
singing) and Japa (repetition of God’s name) 
as the supreme means of attaining Bhakti 
and Mukti : ‘Glory to Kirtan of the Lord’s 
name, which purifies the heart, puts out the 
wild fire of worldly life, throws soothing 
moon-light on the white lotus of salvation, 
which is the breath of spiritual wisdom, 
swells the ocean of Ananda and imparts to 
us the taste of Amrita (nectar). O Lord, 
though Thy name has the power of saving 
us, it is most unfortunate that we have no 
love for it. Being more humble than a blade 
of grass and more forbearing than a tree, 
honouring others and renouncing egoism, 
one should praise His glory incessantly, 
O Lord, I do not want wealth, wife, friends 
or learning. Be gracious to grant me only 
selfless devotion to Thee. I am immersed 
in the ocean of worldliness, so look upon me 
as the dust of Thy holy feet. In the repeti- 
tion of Thy name, when will my eyes ^hed 
tears, my voice be choked and my hairs 
stand on end ? Even if Thou crush me 
under Thy feet, scorch me with Thy separa- 
tion and treat me otherwise cruelly. Thou 
art the only Lord of my life.’ 


PEACE AND SCIENCE 

By Prof. B. S. Mathur, MA., BA. (Hons.) 


The Role of Science in Peace 
Writing in The Hindustan Review of 
September, Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, F,R.S. refers 
emphatically to the role of science in times 
of peace, or to be more correct, he is thinking 
in terms of the advantages that science will 
give to humanity. Generally science is 
regarded as having nothing to do with peace 
all over the world. By many it is considered 


to be greatly powerful in working for war 
and its conduct. This ungodly generation of 
mankind has to thank science for its existence. 
This view is not held by Sir S. S. Bhatnagar : 
Tt appears, however, more than likely that 
the role of science in winning the peace i^ 
going to be even more spectacular and suc-| 
cessful than its achievements in winning this 
war and that science may at least expect td 
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get better consideration at the hands of the 
new democracy which is now emerging out 
of this war/ 

One thing has been admitted in clear 
words : science has worked for the success- 
ful termination of war. That is tremendously 
true and the scientists may well think that 
they have been mainly responsible for the 
peace that seems to have dispelled the clouds 
of war, at least for the moment. Mark 
‘at least for the moment.' Scientists cannot 
think of a permanent peace-— peace that is the 
real desire of heart, unless there is the return 
of God. The return of God implies right- 
eousness, and that is not possible till materia- 
lism, which is inseparable from the 
present trend of scientific progress, is 
got rid of. It can certainly be admitted 
that for the moment' scientists by their 
great invention of the atom bomb have 
suddenly terminated the war. But that is 
not the end of the war, certainly not in the 
sense that peace has come. Of this he is 
conscious. So he is rightly thinking of the 
role science may play towards the establish- 
ment of a secure world order. Really science 
has to show its achievements in winning the 
peace. Only the future can indicate the 
fulfilment of the promise so timely and 
delightfully given by science. 

This promise is sure to be fulfilled if, as 
indicated by Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, ‘there are 
more outstanding achievements in science 
and technology.' What does this mean ? Our 
economic status must register an improve- 
ment. That means that our present ills are 
due to want or poverty that is killing all of 
us. To some extent this is true. All ills arc 
due to poverty. And what is the greatest 
ill ? Lack of godliness, but we can have it 
in plenty only if we are free to think of God. 
This we can do only if we are free from 
economic needs. This comes to mean: let us 
work to eradicate poverty. This science 
can do. 

ScientuU are mi war criminals 

Science can teach us to be peacefuJil..and 
peace-loving. ‘The atom bomb experts are 


in revolt' — this news is front-paged by The 
Everdng News with reports that Britain's 
leading scientists are binding themselves 
together in an organised body to combat the 
misuse of the great discovery of the atom bomb 
by governments and war departments. Here 
is a statement of the great desire that the 
world’s great scientists are feeling about the 
use or rather the misuse of their discovery. 
From this binding together of the leading 
scientists of Britain and America it is mani- 
fest that they are not working for the des- 
truction of all humanity. This may be 
termed, with all justification, the return to 
God. I have substituted ‘to’ for ‘of,’ with 
a certain purpose. Now, the idea is that 
scientists are thinking in terms of happiness 
of the entire humanity. This is certainly 
a return to God. 

If this consciousness of the great end and 
purpose of life is readily obtainable, if the 
idea of destruction is removed and all efforts 
are directed towards the achievement of 
peaceful pursuits, all will be for the happi- 
ness of mankind, and people will have no 
cause to blame the scientists. Even now 
blame attaches to those who have these 
scientists, in their employ. The man who 
pays the piper calls the tune. All this 
resolves itself into this : freedom is of the 
essence. The position is clear. Let the 
scientists be free to think and work out their 
thoughts. It may be pointed out that they 
have to be cool and calm; otherwise their 
success will be a dream. And no man, in 
his senses, is capable of killing others. It is 
not right to describe man as a blood-thirsty 
animal. He is a social being, keen on living 
in society. He can live in society if he is 
devoted to pursuits of peace and construc- 
tion. Co-operation and fellowship cannot be 
forgotten. But all this is an ideal position 
if calmness does not characterise our attitude 
in life. Scientists have this calmness in an 
ample measure, and so they are able to think 
on a higher plane. Many wonders are made 
possible. And if these wonders are used for 
the destruction of mankind certainly the 
scientists are not to blame. Who is the 
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criminal? The master whom they serve. 

I think this master is not wealth ; if that is 
so the scientists are criminals. 

No, scientists cannot be considered the 
criminals. They are only mad after know 
ledge. All the world, all about it, all within 
il is their portion and property. They do 
not make a secret of it. That is the fault, 
in the present circumstances. They reveal 
not because they are ambitious and vain, and 
want to pass for learned persons. The desire 
of their heart is to think and, I may say, to 
work in terms of good of mankind. And 
for this thought of theirs they must be 
admired. So they are not the war crimmals. 

Atomic Power 

Now we are aware of the destructive aspect 
of atomic energy. Rightly it has been maim 
tained that this energy has won the war for 
the Allies. If that is not the entire truth, 
it can at least be said without any exaggera* 
tion that the war was cut down by the 
atomic power, released for the use of the 
Allies by the invention of the atomic bomb. 
But this should not make us blind to the 
other side of the thing. Atomic power can 
be used in times of peace also. It can be 
utilized for constructive purposes, which 
alone can enable us to get rid of the menace 
of an ever-devouring war. They say we can 
easily and justifiably dream of a New Order, 
made possible by its utility. Here is a ques- 
tion which was put to Bernard Shaw : Should 
atomic power be as suddenly used for 
industrial constructive purposes, as it has 
been for destruction? Do you fear that the 
enormous displacement of labour that would 
ensue would result in even more suffering to 
the proletarian population, than what the 
Industrial Revolution of 180 years ago 
caused? 

Bernard Shaw’s answer : * I cannot place 
any limit to political stupidity. The first 
enemy to be destroyed by the atomic bomb 
may be the tse-tse fly or the anopheles 
mosquito. That would make the earth much 
more habitable than it is at present.’ Beyond 
a doubt Shaw has given a just reply. You 
may say that directly the question has not 


been answered. But the aim that science 
can set for achievement is indicated in crystal 
clear words. The earth must be made more 
habitable than it is at present : it must be a 
blossoming garden, where human fibwm 
grow and thrive in. plenty and comfort. In 
this new world he cannot think of unemploy- 
ment. His ideal is of a contented humanity. 
So science can provide employment and food. 
His answer to another question, bearing on 
this very matter is : ‘This is plenty of work 
for the dismissed warriors to do. But it must 
be planned and organised for them. It can 
be done. We shall see whether it wdll be 
done. The alternative is the dole. All the 
governments are on trial.’ 

The common-sense view is that as a result 
of the end of this war there will be a vast 
unemployment. The warriors will be free to 
do what they would like to. This question 
will create, it is feared, an endless stream of 
difficulties. I think this is a baseless fear. 
We will have to take pains to turn these 
warriors from war to peace, and this can be 
achieved if we find some work for them. 
Now is the occasion lor human ingenuity. 
On the edge of our experience we can dream 
of new things that have to be done if we aim 
at a huge all-round progress. As already 
stated, we need an intensive educational 
campaign. Just for a moment realize whai 
education can accomplish for misery-ridder 
humanity ! 

Why not change the face of the earth ? 
This is the question that seems to be agitat- 
ing the noinds of the great scientists of the 
world. Prafesgp?,^ Harris Massey^ senior 
member of Britain’s Atomic Research Mission 
to the United States, says : ‘Atomic energyl 
can be used to create lakes and rivers andj 
change the face of earth.’ That will be 4 
wonderful achievement. This atomic energy 
can jcaoye mountains, too. Certainly the 
fixture in the light of these ideas, as given 
by Prof. Massey, will be a thing worth 
striving for. That way wild nature will be 
tamed, and it will be harnessed to the 
advantage of man. This should be the 
science of Peace, . 
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Science and Peace 

In the words of Prof. A. V. Hill, FJl.S., 
the only hope indeed of averting the disaster 
tvhich science, misapplied, could inflict on 
[lumanity is an international brotherhood of 
scientific men, with" a common ethical 
standard by which potential crimes of this 
character would be exposed and prevented-’ 
This idea is not new: but certainly it 
deserves all attention and sticking to. If 
international friendships between great 
scientists are established we shall not be a 
helpless witness to such a great destruction 
as carried out so ruthlessly by atomic energy. 
It was in 1934 that Professor Gilbert Murray 
and Rabindranath Tagore exchanged letters, 
emphasizing the value of international friend- 
ships of the great intellectuals of the world : 
T cannot but look to the thinkers of the 
world to stand together, not in one nation 
but in all nations, reminding all who care to 


listen of the reality of human brotherhood 
and the impossibility of basing a durable 
civilised society on any foundation save 
peace and the will to act justly.’ And to this 
Rabindranath Tagore replied : ‘Willingly 
therefore I harness myself, in my advanced 
age, to the arduous responsibility of creating 
in our Educational Colony in Santiniketan o 
spirit of genuine international collaboratioi) 
based on a definite pursuit of knowledge, a 
pursuit carried on in an atmosphere ol 
friendly community of life, harmonised witli 
Nature, and offering freedom of individual 
self-expression.’ 

So this world of ours has a great future of 
peace and achievement for all mankind, if 
the great scientists, all the world over, 
combine to think in terms of a universal 
peace and achievement. Ideas are more 
powerful than these aeroplanes and machine's. 
So what is urgently needed is a new approach 
on the part of these great scientists. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION 

By Mohan Lal Sethi, D.Sc. 


Sir Norman Angell wrote a great book 
bearing this title in 1910 and he was 
awarded a Nobel Prize. I am not referring 
lo the great Illusion of the Nobel Laureate. 
My target in this autobiographical sketch 
is the Illusion of illusions — Ihis mighty 
Samsara. 

One of the greatest of living men has 
observed, * Life for me is a series of dis- 
appointments.’ You will excuse me if 
I say, ‘Life is a series of disiilusionments 
for me.’ I have not tried to improve upon 
the saying of the great man. I have simply 
stated what I have felt. 

As a school-going boy I was struck by the 
learned majesty of the head master of the 
S(^hool where I gathered a few crumbs of 
fenowledge. Soon after I started learning 


the English language, I listened to a speech 
delivered by our head master. In that 
speech I could understand only a few mono- 
syllables — ^yes, no, it, his, this, that, etc, I 
was struck by the immense number of words 
which flowed like a steady unending stream 
from the mouth of the head master. Sitting 
that morning in the school hall, listening to 
the head master, my child mind imagined 
that the great head master knew every word 
of the English language. I grew up with this 
belief — ^illusion as it proved to be later — 
and slowly worked up my way through 
the school forms till I reached the 
higher classes and sat daily at the feet of the 
learned head master. I found day after day 
tliat the head master had very frequently to 
consult a large volume called dictionary. 
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1 was astounded. I had imagined that he 
knew all the words of the English language 
but I found ultimately that he did not. That 
was of my first disillusionments. 

From the school I went up to the univer- 
sity and there I had the rare good luck of 
sitting at the feet of one of the most learned 
professors who carried all his profound 
learning with an equal measure of humility. 
As an undergraduate I went one day to his 
room with a question which had baffled me. 
When I had stated my question he said, 

* Consult Willis, there it is/ and he pointed 
to one of the shelves in his room. I was 
confounded. I stared ait him open mouth. 
He gathered my meaning and observed, 

‘ Mohan Lai, nobody carries everythmg in 
his head. The best informed people know 
vhat thing is where and in case of need they 
look up those places/ This was my second 
disillusionment. 

Much later in life, I was sitting and read- 
ing one evening in summer when my 
domestic drudge went out to make water, as 
was his wont, after his evening meal. He 
had no sooner gone out than came rushing 
in, all in a fright. I was a tittle disturbed 
and said, * What has happened to you ? ’ 
He said, * There is a snake, sir, on the road- 
side and I have come to fetch a stick to kill 
it.' * Put on your shoes,' I said, and did the 
same myself. Armed with sticks, both of 
us dashed out to kill the snake. The boy 
was ahead of me and he knew the place 
where the reptile was. Reaching the spot 
he gave three blows in quick succession and 
then thinking that the head of the snake 
was crushed, he tried to turn it over.- When 
he did so, we discovered that it was no snake 
but a piece of old discarded rope. We had 
a hearty laugh over the mistake. The illu- 
sion of the snake created by the rope was 
dispelled and we came in. He went about 
his work peacefully and I set to thinking. 

I believe many have had a similar 
experience. The illusory snake is much 
worse than a real snake. A real living snake, 
when it comes across one's way, more often 
than not, left to itself, quietly glides away. 


You may be terrified on noticing it but if 
you wait and give it a chance, it will slip 
away and get out of your way. On the con- 
trary the illusoiy snake does not sneak 
away. It does not budge an inch for the 
simple reason that it cannot, and it continues 
to frighten you. As long as you do not take 
courage in both hands and try to destroy it, 
it will remain on your nerves. When you 
gather up strength and give it a blow the 
illusion is dispelled and you laugh at your 
folly. You regain your lost peace of mind. 
Now picture to your mind the fate of timid 
people who do not possess the strength of 
mind to try to destroy the imaginary snake. 
They remain terror-stricken all along and 
live a miserable life. 

Disillusionments fall into two groups : 

(a) . those which end in material loss and 

(b) those which end in enlightenment. 
Tnose of the first group are very painful and 
make us miserable. For instance, a man 
fondly believes that his little son is a genius, 
and builds a great future for him. When 
the lad grows up and proves himself to be 
an ass, the father is disillusioned with regard 
to the son. The illusion of the son being a 
genius, as long as it lasts, is a source of 
happiness, but when disillusionment comes, 
sore is the disappointment. 

The illusion of the snake in the rope 
belongs to the second group and is the cause 
of unhappiness as long as it lasts, but if and 
when disillusionment comes, great is the 
relief and peace of mind that follow. The 
great illusion of the universe also falls into 
the second group. When ' disillusionment with 
regard to this illusion comes and one sees 
the substratum of the illusion, viz. Brahman 
— ^grcat is the enlightenment and realization 
is the result. Men of reahzation in the East 
and West affirm with one voice that realiza- 
tion cannot come until the illusion of the 
universe vanishes. 

The substratum of this illusory universe, 
viz. Brahman, is hidden from one’s view on 
account of ignorance. The great Shankara 
has sung : 

•• 'Just as blueness in the sky, water in the 
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mirage, and a human figure in a post are but 
illusory, so is the universe in the Atman.’ 
(Aparokshanubhiiti, 61) . 

For the man in the street the universe 
around is an exhibition in plurality (duality 
as some would call it) . To hold his own, he 
has to wage an endless struggle. The odds 
are very much against him. Willy-nilly he 
carries on the struggle from the cradle to the 
cofiin. In the mad materialistic world he is 
seldom endowed with the inclination to sit 
down for a while and meditate on the whys 
and wherefores of his being. The plurality 
around a person is apparently so real that 
he cannot see the Reality — oneness — ^behind 
it. To peer through the thick veil of illu- 
.sion which envelopes the Reality, it requires 
a great refinement of sense and sensibility. 
The spell which this plurality has cast over 
mankind is seldom broken and a Swami 
3^am Tirath is born only once in a way who 
realizes the Reality. 

Swami Ram Tirath used to address his 


audiences ‘ My own Self in the form of ladies 
and gentlemen.’ Swami Ram Tirath was a 
man of i*ealization. There are many still 
alive who had the privilege of personal con- 
tact with him and they affirm that a happier 
man they never saw before or since. What 
was the cause of perpetual bliss in which 
Swami Ram Tirath had his being ? By 
means of Viveka (discrimination) the Swami 
had destroyed the illusion of plurality 
(duality) w'hich engrosses us, and stood face 
to face with Reality and perpetual bliss was 
his reward. Until and unless a person is dis- 
illusioned with regard to this Samsara, he 
^^annot find peace and happiness. 

This final disillusionment is the harbinger 
of bliss. Lesser disilliisionments are the lot 
of all and sundry, but final disillusionment 
falls to the lot of some rare spirits. 

'■ What delusion, what sorrow is there for 
^he wise man who sees the unity of existence 
and perceives all beings as his own Self ? ’ 
{Isha Up. 7). 


ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY 

By Kaliba Prasad Dutta, M.A. 


We are indeed fortunate that compositions 
and compilations by ancient masters, which 
have been left to us as a legacy, form a 
veritable compendium of sources which 
throw much light on our past. Amongst 
those eminent scholars, who have done capital 
work in the field of ancient Indian polity, 
special mention should be made of Jayswal 
and Law. But for them many interesting 
chapters of ancient Indian polity would have 
remained in total darkness. 

Our main topic veers round the three well- 
known terms of ancient Indian polity, viz., 
Arthasmira. RajaidstTa and Kshatripavidyd. 
But are these synonymous? To come to a 
successful conclusion of our argument, we 
must make a thorough study of the contents 
of the ArthcMatra of Kautilya, Mntiparva of 


Makdhhdrata, Saptamah and Astamah 
Bargafh of the Manu Samhitd and the Sukra- 
nitimm. All these books, more or less ela- 
borately, describe such important factors as 
war, peace, system of government, judiciary, 
and espionage etc. Kautilya’s Arthasdstra is 
by far the best treatise on the subject. But 
none of these books, as we know, are in their 
true shape nor could one be assigned to any 
particular epoch. Additions and interpolations 
have got mixed up with the original. This 
and other factors have indeed made our task 
difficult of ascertaining the priority of one 
text over the other. 

Now coming back, what is Rdjasdstra? 
Though no clear-cut definition is to be found, 
the texts are not silent about it. Often 
directly or indirectly, the principles of king- 
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ship {Rdjamstm) are referred to. In brief, 
it is an enumeration of the principles strictly 
to be obeyed by the King in the affairs of 
state (Rdjya) both in its internal and external 
aspects. Obviously the word Rdjan has its 
root in the word Ranj (to please). The 
Kshatriyas, as the tradition says, were bom 
of the arms of the Creator. The arms signify 
prowess and the Kshatriyas were thus created 
for the protection of the people, and war, 
dhanaddna (bestowing of gifts) , and studies in 
political science (adhyayan) were to be their 
principal virtues (Sdnti Farm, ch. 60). A 
Kshatriya was so named as he guarded the 
Brahmins from Kshata (destruction) . In 
short, the acquisition of knowledge (Vidya) 
for the proper management of state by the 
ruling caste (Kshatriyas) was popularly 
known as the Kshatriya-vidyd, Throughout 
the pages of the MahdbMrata the Kshatriyas 
• are recipients of the highest praise. AHha- 
sdstra is defined by Kautilya as a “compendium 
of almost all the Arthasds'braSi which in view 
of acquisition and maintenance of the earth 
{Prthivyd Idbhe jmlane cha) have been com- 
posed by ancient masters'’. . .Manu speaks in 
the same vein when he s^ys — 

Alabdhancaiva Ivpseta labdham Rakset 

Pmyatnatah 

Rak^tam Vardhayencaiva Yrddhayi 
Patre^u Nik§ip&t (7.99) 
It is now apparent that Rajasdstra and K^kor 
iriya-vidyd are but variant names of one and 
the same fact, principles of kingship. But is 
Arthasdstra synonymous with these two ? 
A passage in the ^uhramti seems to ndicate 
that. Thus— 

Bruti Smrtya Virodhena Raja vftyddt 

Basarumi 

• Suyuktydrthdrjanarji yatra hyartha 
Bastra^rii samucyate 
RajavrUa (affairs of the king) belongs to the 
same category of word as the Rdjasas-bra 
(principles of kingship). A closer examina- 
tion of the contents will reveal to us some 
interesting points. 

Why was the king created ^ The Mahd- 
bhdrata (Sdnti, ch. 67) says that in the 
absence of the D(m4o^^ (monarch) the 


strong will devour the weak like big fishes 
swallowing the smaller qpes (cf. also Artha- 
sdstra, ch. 4 — Dandadharabhave . . . .matsya- 
nyayamudbhavayati) . The administrative 
machinery of a state is, according to all these 
texts, divided into seven A7^gas (divisions) 
viz, the king, ministerial body (Amdtya), 
department of treasury and revenue (Ko^a), 
judiciary (Danda) , allies (Mitra) . the 
country (Janapada) and forts (Durga ) . 
Every member of the seven bodies (Angas) 
has a distinct part to play. The king, to 
begin with, must be wefi versed in the -Vedas. 
His competency to rule is to be judged by 
his efficiency in' Sadgunyam (Sdnti, ch. 69 ; 
also Artha. B. 7. ch. 1) . Among other quali- 
fications, with which the king must equip 
himself, learning of restraint and discipline 
was the foremost. He should also be active 
{vdyogi), keep company with the mature 
experts {Vrddha) and establish safety and 
security in the empire. As the supreme head 
of the state, his responsibility was great and 
among his daily duties were included exami- 
nation of accounts, acceptance of receipts, 
gathering information from the spies etc. 
He had also to take ample precautions for 
personal safety. But his principal duty was 
to see, his subjects well governed. The well- 
being of subjects depended largely on the 
proper management of state affairs {Artha. 
B-. 1. chs. 17, 20, 21 and also &ddti, chs. 56, 59, 
71, 85, 97, 120 etc.) Manu says — 

Kshatriyasya parodharTna prajanameva 
> palanapfi (7.144) 

But ‘a single wheel cannot move.’ Hence 
the king has to seek the advice of a number 
of faithful advisers, chief among them being 
the PuroMta and the Amdtya (ministerial 
body) . Growth and prosperity of a kingdom 
depended largely on the good relations 
between the king and the PuroMta {&dnt% 
chs. 72-74). The most trusted among the 
Amdtyas were to be appointed as rrmdrins 
{Mnti. chs, 68, 83 and also Artha. B. 1. chs. 8- 
10) . Kautilya says that the inaritrins should 
be free from all evils {Barvopadha suddhan 
rmriirmah harvatah, B. 1. ch. 16). They 
should be loyal and religious-minded {Mnti, 
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ch. 68). Politeness, impartiality and intelli- 
gent behaviour' were to be their principjal 
virtues (Sdnti, chs. 80, 85) and it was incum- 
bent upon the king to consult the ministerial 
body on all matters of importance. It seems 
that the king's power was not unlimited. 
(Artha. B. 1. ch. 15). 

We shall now try to describe the methods 
adopted by the king for ‘acquisition and 
maintenance of earth*. A submissive king 
(Avirodhl) soon meets his doom like the 
mouse in a snake’s hole (Sdnti, ch. 57) . 
Firstly, about acquisition. The texts are 
■^ery explicit on this ' (cf. Manu 7,99 ; &dnti, 
ch. 69). The ancient masters all agree that 
the acquisition of lands, or conquest of neigh- 
bouring countries, is absolutely necessary for 
a successful kingship. War and peace seem 
to be the two chief weapons for ‘acquisition’. 
Various ways are chalked out viz. institu- 
tion of spies, winning over factions for or 
against an enemy’s cause, sending of envoys 
types of war, and nature of alliance etc. It 
is well-nigh impossible to narrate ' all these 
in detail in such a limited space, but the most 
striking feature is the thoroughness of the 
theory that the ancient masters expouixd, 
Manu says that a K^hatriya’s rituals consist 
in waging wars {Samgramdt K^^trarri 

Dharmamantisvaram ). We are also told 

(Mnti ch. 94) that the king shall at first try 
to win over his enemies without resorting to 
war ; if however all his attempts fail, he may 
do it {Dando^tvdgatihd gatih — ) . Espionage 
also was a formidable weapon to tackle the 
enemy ; the more efficient the system would be 
the more it would be helpful to the king in 
his quest of ‘acquisition', {Artha, B. 1^, 
ch. 4 ; B. 13, ch. 3 and also Mriti, chs, 86, 89) . 
The king is called ‘Charachakshu’ (seeing 
through spies) , 

Now about ‘maintenance’. As it has been 


stated elsewhere, protection (Baksa) of the 
state should be the king’fe greatest virtue 
(Santi, ch. 69). Therein is sketched the 
picture of an ideal state. Much emphasis is 
laid on {&dnti, chs. 58, 68 and also 

Artha. B. 1. chs. 4, 5). Further, the whole 
of A^tama Adhydya of the Manu Samhitd is 
devoted to the efficient functioning of the 
judiciary. Unrighteous among the Brahmins 
were not exempt from penal servitude (Santi, 
ch. 56). Kosa (revenue and treasury) and 
Pura (forts) are, as we know, mentioned as 
necessary components of the seven Angas. 
Sources of revenue, proper management of 
the nniount received, different types of forts 
(Pura) , the method of building all these, and 
the means to protect them are in detail des- 
cribed in the relevant texts (cf. Santi, chs. 57, 
69, 88, 120 ; Manu 7.69-77, 127-32, 137-39 ; 
Artha. B. 2. chs. 4-8, ch. 35) . Kautilya how- 
ever says tfiat more care should be taken tor 
safety against intrigues and conspiracies with- 
in the state than from dangers outside (Artha. 
B. 9. ch. S) . Espionage was thus a necessity 
and not only that, appointment of officials in 
the slate machinery, in dhe light of these, 
was of vital importance (Artha. B. 2. Manu 

7.114-125) In short like the harmonious 

working of the spokes of a wheel (Chakra) 
the king should rule over his kingdom, ac- 
quired or inherited, with the co-operation of 
the Seven Angas. Only thus can he foster 
the growth and prosperity of an empire. But 
as the supreme head of the state, he should 
always be circumspect like the crane, power- 
ful like a lion, greedy as the tiger, and swift 
like the hare. As Manu says— 

Bakavachkintayedarthdn Snrihavachha 

pardkramet 

Vrlcavachhdvaluspeta Sammchha vini- 
va$patet. (7,1Q6) 



SACRAMENTAL MARRIAGE 


By J. M. 

There have been many questions and cross 
questions in the evidences before the Hindu 
Law Reform Committee regarding sacra- 
mental marriages. There can be no doubt 
that the bulk of the community, in fact 
almost cent per cent of the masses, leaving 
out ,the infinitesimally small number of 
radical reformists, would not think of 
reducing marriage to a mere contractual rela- 
tionship tottering on the fickle will of one 
or the other of the contracting parties. 
There can be no doubt also that whether 
the masses want or feel the need of it or not 
the reform, either today or tomorrow, will 
be imposed on them, because the few for- 
wardists who presume to speak for them, 
have the voice to make themselves heard and 
the power and the means to make things 
move in the direction of their angle of vision. 
Various arguments they put forward ; skilful 
exposition of social iniquities in the com- 
munity and the rectification of the same have 
been made by them; the difficulties and 
hardships of a few under the rigidity of the 
existing conditions have been brightly des- 
cribed in detail without reference to the fact 
that under all systems and conditions and 
under all subtle legal devices and ingenious 
constitutional framework exceptional in- 
dividual hardships would and must occur and 
always do occur, and without considering 
that the real aim of all legal jurisprudence 
is not to go zigzag to meet such cases but to 
look after and provide for the general 
well-being of the masses. To give a crude 
analogy which is likely to be misinterpreted : 
A poor man is starving ; his children have 
nothing to eat ; his neighbour is squandering 
money and therewith even doing mischief 
and committing moral sins ; but yet the 
hungry man were to go and touch a pice of 
his neighbour the rigid criminal law will be 
with full force on him. . If the law be not 
rigid there will be no end to trouble and no 


Gajstguli 

firm stand for social safety and security. 

The thmg is that the violent impact of 
the current Western culture with ail its im- 
pressive and alluring material glories with 
ours has so bewildered and excited some of 
us out of our judgement that we have lost 
regard and patience for our own national 
and religious customs and traditions and we 
accept as good and proper whatever idea is 
blown in from the West. The educated 
people, as the result of the standardized mass 
system of education which they come 
through, have generally lost their independ- 
ent thinking and judging capacity and 
the power of mental concentration and 
deep reflection. They can hardly sit at rest, 
lonely, for any length of time meditating, 
they hardly have the inclination to pray and 
worship for , a moment. Not uimaturally, 
therefore, they would seldom stop to think if 
there can possibly be any evolutionary signi- 
ficance in those age-old traditions, which 
they off-hand condemn. ‘Time has changed ; 
prejudices must go; we must be rational in 
our doings' — such cheap arguments are used 
to cover their own lack of inspiration and as, 
plea for their unrestrained impulsiveness to 
follow merely the lead of the West. ‘Religion 
must not be mixed up with and dragged into 
every little thing of life' — ^the Western ultra- 
moderns have said. We hear the same now 
in this country at every comer from every 
school-going boy and girl. ‘ Religious super- 
stition and social orthodoxy have brought 
about our ruin' — ^is another echo reverberat- 
ing from all sides. ‘We should face the facts 
of husband-wife relation without shrouding 
the same in religious mystery' ; ‘Freedo;m of 
human will, and force of our natuTol impulse 
in marriage and in, other things should not be 
restrained' by religious injunctions and tradi- 
tional taboos’— are other common assertions 
dinned into our ear. A missionary of "West- 
em civilization of today visiting India will 
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be glad to find the Indian educated rapidly 
progjressing. He will not be struck by the 
fact that he is in a country where people 
from time immembrial have looked at life as 
if it were a great spiritual manifestation, for 
the realization of which impulses had to be 
restrained and life had to be lived philo- 
sophically with definite divine purpose. Such 
purposes, such life are the aims of religion, 
and, therefore, a Hindu not only looked at 
marriage on which so much depended but 
also at all other relations and acts, which in 
divers ways fulfilled that purpose as a whole, 
with reverence and sacredness. Marriage to 
them was not a mere sex relationship, the 
commitments of which had to be legally 
regulated, but a great, purposeful union to 
serve a great purpose, viz. to give birth to 
bettef and better beings, for which the 
parties must have religious and reverential 
feelings to each other. 

However, I will not dwell on that point 
here, for the object of this writing is to refer 
to another issue brought forward by the 
reformists. While taking evidence, in Bom- 
bay, a member of the Reforms Committee is 
reported to have asked the so-called no- 
changers if they knew that their ranks were 
being depleted because of those who found 
the present laws to be too stiff and incon- 
venient for their fancies and inclinations 
going out of the Hindu fold. Possibly he 
thought that that aspect of the thing would 
strike home vitally, and no doubt it does 
cause anxiety and nervousness in those- who 
are perturbed by the competitive race for 
mumbers run by other religions. Such 
anxiety is, however, incompatible with and 
even likely to be harmful to the basic ideas 
on which Hindu theological philosophy 
stands. Hinduism has not looked to number 
but to quality, and has recognized the great 


strength of janma samskara and its strong 
controlling influence on current life. ‘Stay 
in your own religion, because that is the most 
natural and suitable for you’ — ^has been its 
teaching to all. That teaching has restrained 
propaganda in Hinduism and has prevented 
indiscriminate infiltration of people without 
the natural bent of mind for its philosophy 
into it. A religion starts on the sure road 
to decay and degeneration as soon as it 
develops craving for numbers and takes to 
missionary activity. It thereby gets the 
number desired, but coming in, under the 
allurement of clever and persistent propa- 
ganda, with different mentality, tempera- 
ment, and samskara, the new-comers become 
disintegrating elements within that religion 
The philosophy and ideals of that religion 
are now looked at and interpreted differently 
according to the capabilities and inclinations 
of the new elements. From the spiritual 
advancement the aim of the religion now 
almost imperceptibly and steadily tends to 
selfish communal and political grouping. The 
history of the decay and distortion of all 
missionary religions testifies to that. The 
ardents and enthusiasts ^among the Hindus 
should, therefore, bear this in mind, and 
should not be keen to fqllow the examples of 
other religious missionaries. They should 
not feel nervous Vt the prospect of depletion 
of their numbers by the going out of some 
who lack proper respect and reverence for 
the teachings and injunctions of their religion 
and do not want to restrain their impulses 
according to those teachings and injunctions. 
Hinduism would so much be purified by such 
depletion, and, shining with purer lustre, it 
will serve the spiritual needs not only of the 
Hindus but of mankind in general much 
better. 



HOW TO AVOID SPIRITUAL FRUSTRATION 

By S. P. Tatal, M,Sc. 


At some period or another of a man’s life 
comes to him the question ; What have been 
the achievements of his human existence on 
this globe, in what way has he been different 
from or superior to animals who simply live, 
enjoy sense-pleasures, and procreate ? He 
looks back and finds that the answer to this 
question does not redound to his credit as a 
human being. A sense of frustration grips 
his soul, and he is compelled to find what 
after all was expected of him, what it was he 
could have done and said he had fulfilled his 
life’s purpose. 

The Vedantin would expect that every 
man who has a spark of the Divine in him 
should devote his life to the knowing of him- 
self, and by knowing himself to knowing his 
principal, the Supreme Self. If he has not 
achieved this in his lifetime, he has been a 
failure, and his has been a wasted opportu- 
nity after attaining the highest specimen of 
the forais of existence on this earth. Teachers 
of other religions set before us more or less 
the same standard by which to evaluate the 
measure of our success. It cannot be denied 
that this is the highest good. But is it given 
to all to negotiate the Everest, and if we 
cannot reach that sublime summit, are the 
beauties of the under-hills so mean and negli- 
gible as to be despised and discarded ? The 
panorama that opens out before one who has 
attained godhead, who has identified himself 
with the universal, is no doubt incomparable, 
and the ecstasy and beatitude that are his 
by far surpass any pleasure that material ob- 
jects can give. But one may not have the 
good luck of Vivekananda, nor his capacity 
and mental background. Nevertheless, if he 
has striven to attain that condition, however 
humbly, he may be sui'e he has sown the seed 
which will frudtify in God’s good time. 

As in religion so in politics, a leader does 
not monopolize patriotism. He may be better 
able to give expression to the burning desire 


of the common man for the good of his 
country. This does not, however, take away 
a tittle from the sacrifices the common man 
undergoes in his humble way, as long as he 
is sincere and does not fall a prey to ‘a hand- 
ful of silver or a ribbon to stick in his coat.’ 
This means that he who aspires to the title of 
a patriot must give up many an advantage 
which his country’s enemy may offer him, 
and the measure of his success as a patriot is 
the pi*ice his adversary sets on him. If he 
cannot be bought, he may be only a modest 
follower. Yet he need not be cast down, 
though the part he plays in the actual 
achievement be negligible, for be has humbled 
the enemy in so far as he has refused to bow 
down before his might and authority. Such 
a man has no occasion for frustration, for he 
has lived his life manfully. 

Taking another example, a man of the 
world, a worldly-wise man, will perhaps 
measure his success by the pile he has made, 
by the number of men he keeps under his 
sway, by the palatial buildings he has erected, 
and by the respect he commands, not because 
of any intrinsic worth there is in him, but 
because of the power of his wealth which he 
wields over his men and sycophants who 
gather round him for personal ends. He may 
have given large charities, may have endowed 
orphanages and hospitals, schools and infir- 
maries, poor-houses and Dharmsalas, but if 
he has done all this for the sake of earning a 
title or common praise, or for the satisfaction 
of seeing his name blazoned forth in news- 
sheets, he has not succeeded in acquiring even 
the position of an honest farmer who earns 
his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, and 
from the little he earns gives a frugal meal 
and scanty shelter to a wayfarer who 
happens to knock at his door. But if the 
millionaire is kindly to his men, and humble 
and just, rather liberal than niggardly, recog- 
nizes the services of his men, respects and 
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honours them as even he expects them to 
irespect and honour him, and above all is 
honest, which means a good deal, for it all 
depends on the standard of his honesty which, 
if it is pliable enough, may overlook and 
condone many an act which, strictly speak- 
ing, may not be honest at all, he has lived 
well. If he has set his standard high, and 
cares more for his vow of uprightness than 
for profits made at its cost, and withal 
possesses all the virtues enumerated above, 
however closely he may look back on his life, 
he will find no cause for frustration, for he 
has constantly peered inside into the fountain 
of all motives and has assured himself that 
they were always pure. 

The patriot and the millionaire, who have 
their hearts at the right place, may not be 
religious men outwardly, and may have no 
conception of the identity of their souls with 
the Infinite. They are still advancing 
towards that consummation, for they have 
already identified themselves with so many 
men. The probability, however, is that they 
are highly religious, for fear of God and faith 
in His immense goodness alone can keep 
them on the right path. They have judged 
the true worth of worldly possessions, for 
otherwise they would not renounce them in 
favour of higher things which belong to the 
soul. The patriot would not prefer a life of 
poverty and trials and tribulations to the 
life of plenty and ease and comfort which 
could be his for the mere asking. Nor would 
a millionaire renounce many a large source of 
profit, if he set greater store on it than on 
fairness and honesty which must be sacrificed 
if that profit were to be made. But the life, 
of the millionaire is really wasted if profit at 
all cost be his only aim, and if he then faces 
frustration at any stage of his career, he must 
thank himself for it. The frustration itself 
is, however, a lever with which a man’s life 
may be raised, for here is an opportunity for 
him to begin afresh and to make a resolve 
never to sacrifice things of the spirit for 
things of the world. And if he prays to God 
for strength to sustain him in his resolution, 
He will make his resolve steadfast. 


This criterion for judging the purposeful- 
ness of a man’s life may be applied to all 
walks of life, for, in whatever position a man 
is placed, that is his Dharma, and if he follows 
his vocation honestly, always giving first place 
to first things, he is taking big strides towards 
his goal. Without this honesty a man can- 
not be said to be true to himself, which means 
that he must listen to his inner voice, if he 
would be saved from the blinding gloom of 
frustration which must overwhelm him sooner 
or later. This voice of God is an unmis- 
takable guide which will steer him clear of 
all shoals and backwaters if it is nurtured by 
constant obedience to its call and not allowed 
to be enfeebled by constantly overruling it 
when finally it ceases to warn and guide. 
When such a catastrophe befalls a man he is 
doomed, for then there remains nothing for 
his reclamation. 

When a man has made his choice to tread 
the God’s way, as distinct from the worldly 
way, he may still find all his efforts and 
practices making no headway and his lower 
nature gaining mastery at times when the 
lures of the world successfully practise their 
charms on him. He knows that he must shun 
pleasures of the flesh, and, as a matter of 
fact, he has turned his face resolutely away 
from all worldly enjoyments, but he has not 
been able to kill desire which constantly rises 
in his mind. He may not fall a prey to the 
fascinations which come his way. Yet he 
may, at the same time, be mentally shaken 
and revolve in his mind the possibility of 
enjoying once more those pleasures which he 
enjoyed in the past with such relish. The 
persistence with which he is assailed by these 
blandishments may prove too much for him, 
and he may at times be dejected. But the 
following verse of the Gita should give him 
encouragement enough to enable him to con- 
tinue his endeavour : 

The sense-objects fall away from the man of austerity, 
leaving the longing behind; the longing also dies out 
by seeing the Highest. 

So the longing can only vanish when one 
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has Tisalized God than whom there is nothing 
more fascinating, none more full of allure- 
ments. This is only possible when the all- 
consuming longing for God is the only long- 
ing which possesses his mind, and he has 
made Him his be-all and end-all. Desires 
churning his inner self on occasions should 
not give room to a sense of frustration, for 
he has the examples of the great spiritual 
giants of the past who conquered desire and 
attained bliss. It is the endeavour which 


counts. He may reap its fruit in the next 
birth, or the next after it, for no endeavour 
is lost or thrown away. Even in this life he 
is perhaps more fearless, more honest, more 
at peace, and more full of faith and devotion, 
and less greedy, less lustful, and less over- 
powered by anger and attachment. If he 
has made an advance towards these qualities, 
however small that advance may be, he has 
spent his life well and he may be proud of it. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To OuH Readers 

In Conversations 'with S'umni Shivananda, 
this month, the Saving Grace of Sri Rama- 
krishna in his aspect as an Incarnation is 
stressed by Mahapurushji. Is Vedanta the 
F'uMire Religion f is a lecture delivered by 
Swami Vivekananda in San Francisco on 
April 8, 1900. It has not been hitherto pub- 
lished. We have got it through the courtesy 
of a friend in America. . . . Swami Jagadiswa- 
rananda’s. Some Aspects of Chaitanya*s Life 
wnd Philosophy is a learned and highly infor- 
mative article on the subject ... In Peace 
and Science Prof, B. S. Mathur pleads for a 
right understanding of the role of science and 
points out how, properly utilized, science can 
become the greatest bulwark of peace. . . . 
Dr. Mohan Lai Sethi, D.Sc., graphically shows 
how the Vedantic idea of the ultimate illusory 
nature of the world was revealed to him as a 
result of a very common experience, the mis- 
taking of a piece of rope for a snake. . . . 
Mr. Kalika Prasad Dutta, MA., delves into 
the historical past of India and as a result 
gives us Ancient Indian Polity, . . . Mr. J. M. 
Ganguli makes a vehement plea for maintain- 
ing the sacredness of the tie of marriage and 
its spiritual nature. ... In Spiritml Frustra- 
tion Mr. Tayal discusses some of the mental 
troubles affecting most people, and shows 
ho^ these can be avoided. 


Swami Vivekananda on Women of India 
Writing in the Indian Social Reformer 
(2 February 1946) under the title ‘Swami 
Vivekananda on "our women”,* a distin- 
guished writer (Mr. K. Natarajan ?) , who 
has chosen to remain anonymous, recalls his 
happy meeting with Swami Vivekananda when 
the Swami was in Madras both before and 
after his first visit to the West. He writes ; 

I ^ppose I am one of the few now living who met 
Swami Vivekananda while yet a wandering Sanyasi. 
Sir Brojendranath Seal, who was at coUege with 
Narendra Datta, has told us of the early spiritual 
strug^es of young Narendra. He tried the Brahmo 
^maj but did not find the peace of mind he sought. 
Se^ introduced him to some English poets and German 
philosophers; still Narendra found no satisfaction. He 
w^ted a Guru in flesh and blood. This he foimd in 
Sri RamaJcrishna Paramahamsa. It must have been 
shortly after he took Sanyasa that my old professor 
Sundararaman found him trudgmg along the road in 
Trivandrum. 

The Kashaya (o<^e robe), all over India, ensures 
respect and hospitality. The professor was struck by 
the hearing of the boy-Sanyasi who spoke Engbah fluently 
and showed himself a deep student of philosophy and 
literature of both East and West. He passed him on 
to friends in Madras. I met him at the Triplicane 
Literary Sodety one morning. There was a gathering 
of friends interested in philosophy. Dewan Bahadur 
Raghoonath Row, then an untiring propagandist of 
social reform, especially remarriage of young Hindu 
widows, presided. Young Vivdcananda was then a 
militant opponent of ^ evecything savouring of the 
Wedt .... A year or two after that he was enabled 
to go to America with just enough money to pay for 
his passage. With great difficulty he managed to attend 
the first World Congress of Religions in Chicago, in 
1893, and instantly made his mark by his eloquent 
address on Hinduism which was greeted with enthu- 
siasm. After that many doors were opened to him in. 
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America and England. His return to Madras was sig- 
nalized by a mass meeting wHcli he addressed over an 
hour. Among the addresses presented to him was one 
from the Social Reform Association. His reply to it was 
something of a snub. But a da^^ or two later he came 
to the Asisociation and was in a very gracious mood. 
He told us that it was young men of the type whom 
he saw there that he wanted for the service of the 
motherland. 

In his repeated talks to the Triplicane 
Literary Society, which had given him his 
first introduction to the public, Swami Viveka- 
nanda emphasized that workers in the field 
of social reform should not fail to invoke the 
aid of the great and glorious things of our 
past. He wanted that reforms should come 
from within and be constructive. 

Eeferring to the Swami’s deep love for the 
motherland, and his active interest in work- 
ing for the advancement of the welfare of 
Indian women, the writer continues, 

He always spoke of India as Mother or Motherland 
and there was a deep note of veneration whenever he 
mentioned the word . . . The Indian pi-oblem, to 
Swami Vivekananda was comprised in two words, 
‘Women and the People.’ The downfall of India was 
due entirely to the ne^ect of the welfare of women and 
the people. The key to both problems was the same 
—education. There was no difference in Vedic literature 
between men and women as regards education and 
vocations. Women, like men, should move with the 
times, but any attempt to modernize Indian women, ‘if 
it tries to take our women away from the ideal of Sita, 
is immediately a failme, as we see every day| It is 
interesting to note that Swami Vivekananda' was in 
favour of training women in the art of defence and holds 
up the Rani of Jhansi as a pattern for Indian woman- 
hood. Swami Vivekananda maintained that Hindu 
scriptures did not forbid llie Sanyasa Ashrama to women, 
and he had a great scheme for organising bands of 
Bralimavadinis and nuns to carry knowledge and 
enli^tenment throughout the comitiy. 

Eeplying to an interviewer who asked 
Swami Vivekananda if he (the Swami) was 
satisfied with the present position of our 
women, the Swami emphatically said, ‘By no 
means.’ Swami Vivekananda’s idea was that 

Women must be put in a position to solve their own 
problems in their own way. No one can or ought to do 
this for them. And our Indian women are as capable 
of doing it as any in the world. 

He wanted that Indian women should 
emulate the illustrious example set before 
them by their forbears who held aloft the 
banner of purity and spirituality. His pro- 
phetic utterance runs thus : 

So shall we bring, to the need of India, great fearless 
wc^sen— women worthy to continue the h’aditioii'* of 
Sanghamitta, Lila, Ahalya Bad, and Mira Bai— women 
, fit to be mothers of heroes, because they are pure and 


selfless, strong with the strength that comes oi* touching 
the feel of God. 

Addressing the Constructive Workers' 
Conference at Madras, Mahatma Gandhi 
stressed the importance of women's role in 
social uplift and national regeneration. 

He had been telling repeatedly, and he would say 
again, that women should go to vUiages and work there. 
They must attend to the improvement of the condition of 
the village womenfolk. Tliey must attend to the health 
and sanitation of the villages and to the education and 
culture of tlie womenfolk. All these should be done in 
a spirit of love and' service and not as a mere foimality. 
. . . Educated women should make it a point to get 
into villages and teach the childi'en there to read and 
write and to lead clean lives. (Hindu). 

Science Notes 

Leaving the higher flights of imagination 
for a while into which one finds himself blown 
up, while investigating the reality of matter 
and existence, let us now find some explana- 
tion, some antecedence, for this universe, 
with its suns, planets, satellites, stars, and 
comets, too numerous to count and contem- 
plate. Let us begin with the earth with 
which our existence is intertwined. The first 
thing which strikes us is the arrangement of 
conditions which make life possible, and the 
first among these first conditions is the regula- 
tion of temperature on which life so abund- 
antly depends. The range of temperatures 
within which life can flourish is very narrow 
indeed ; instances of men frozen to death in 
the frigid zones are often reported in papers, 
as heat strokes are none too rare occurrences 
in temperate and torrid zones. And yet the 
limits of temperature between which the two 
calamities overtake us are — 50®F. and ISCF., 
a range of 200’ only which is a drop in the 
ocean compared to the temperature of the 
sun which is supposed to be 50 million de- 
grees. 

It will thus be seen how life hangs by a 
flimsy thread between two contingencies of 
extermination by blazing heat and bleak cold, 
if only the distance of the earth from the sun 
varies by about fifty miles, bringing it nearer 
to the sun or making it recede foom it. This 
fifty miles of our common parlour, it should 
be remembered, is only a hair’s breadth in 
terms of celestial distances of trillions of 
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miles. The earth is ninety-two and a half 
million miles from the sun, and the range of 
fifty miles works out to only one in two 
million, which shows in bold relief how we 
are ever present to the chances of being 
frozen to death or burnt to ashes by the 
slightest relaxation of God’s law which for- 
tunately admits of no departure, however 
small, to our immense relief. Our apple-cart 
is, therefore, liable to be upset by the slight- 
est deviation, and the sheer good luck that 
it is not so upset is nothing but God’s grace 
which is given the name of chance by those 
who feel shy of acknowledging God’s dispen- 
sation in this material world. They say we 
came into being accidentally, when the furious 
whirling of the sun, in a molten or gaseous 
state, let loose a huge spark, hurled at a 
tangent, which lost its heat in course of time 
and became solid. Acted upon by other 
gravitational forces, it stopped at a 
lucky distance from the sun where life 
could evolve and thrive. This distance 
is maintained by these very forces, of 
gravitation, which provide rigging to this 
system of terrestrial bodies, and which make 
it impossible for us to be thrown out of our 


path, and out of our range of temperatures 
essential for our existence. 

Believers in God, however, cannot be 
satisfied with an explanation which ultimately 
lands them on chance, and must regard it as 
no explanation at all, and as something un- 
worthy of man’s intelligence, who cannot shut 
his eyes to the elaborate system of laws which 
govern this universe, and which scientists 
themselves have discovered. Play of fortui- 
tous forces cannot result in an organized 
existence, and accidents do not conglomerate 
to form laws, or take the place of a rule. 
They may only be exceptions. Laws of 
matter, laws of force, and other such laws 
presuppose a design and a designer, and a 
Divine Designer at that, for no human engi- 
neer is capable of conceiving such a vast 
machine, what to speak of managing it. But 
the hand of God is invisible, and science takes 
no cognizance of what she cannot judge 
before the forum of human sense organs, 
in their nakedness or aided by mechanical 
devices. That is the reason why science fights 
shy of the Primordial Cause, and takes shelter 
under the spacious roof of chance which pro- 
tects her from aU ugly questioning. 
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french stories from ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

By Indiha Sabkab. Published by Chwsk&rvertty 
Chatterjee & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. Pp. lU. Price Rs 4. 

.-yphonse Daudet (1840-1807) was a ceaseless writer 
of novels and stories. His short stori^ give evidence 
of his brilliance and wit, saturated witli humour iind 
intensity of sincerity. He can claim a number ol good 
dramas like La Demiere Idole (1862), Les Ahseiniisi 
(1864), and Le Sacrijice (1869). But in India he is 
altogether unknown. That is rather strange. In the.e 
days when the world can be studied in a small comer as a 
result of a great influx of books, it is certainly beyond 
comprehension why such a great intellectual remains 
in obscurity so far as India is concerned. Of cO'jrse 
there is one thing : perhaps he has not been popul^ in 
India because he invaimbly based his stories on ideas 
taken from the south of Prance. But this cannot be 
the only reason for this neglect. Thomas Hardy wrote 
Wessex novels, and yet he is quite a powerful and, 
popular writer. Hai^ has a philosophy which is 
communicated to us in dear words by the aid of irony 
and humour. Alphonse Daudet, perhaps, lacks a defi- 
nite philosophy and, as such, he cannot be a perennial 


joy. Yet Srimati Indira Sarkar deserves to be con- 
gratulated on her efforts to popularize Daudet by trans- 
lating his stories for all who know English. I will^ call 
it a great achievement : the greatness of the achieve- 
ment increases because the translation has been done 
in these days of distress and sorrow created by the 
great bath of blood that has just ceased. It is hoped 
that this kind of work will receive greater and greater 
encouragement as through translations of foreign litera- 
ture we can hope to build a structuite of a lasting 
peace. If politics has failed to ^ve us peace, we can 
hoi>efully turn to culture and literature 

In his ‘Introduction/ Prof. Olivier Lacombe says, 
‘The stories here translated are very famous. Their 
exquisite charm and delicacy of their art are as fresh 
as ever. And the merit of the translator canrot but be 
increased by the high quality of her text and the exacts 
mg expectations of the reilers.* Certainly the stori^ 
must be infinitdy fresh and alive judging from their 
freshness and ‘life’ in the translation. Definitely a 
tranri'ation cannot be a substitute for the original in 
beauty and achievement. But there is no hdp,^ and 
the readers who are not acquainted with the original 
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must be thajikfiil to the translator for her pains and 
exceilesnce in recapturing the beauty of the original. 
Her ingenuity and skill are brought Into full play. 
Apart from the inherent high quality of the sto’ies,- 
she has her own excellence as a translator. One will 
definitely wish that a translation should be rather 
* liberal ’ : if it is too literal, as it is the case here, it 
is bound to lose some interest and charm of the original., 
‘Translation,* according to John Dryden, ‘is not so 
loo.se as paraphrase, nor so close as metaphrase.’ Trans- 
lation is a difficult thing; it requires a lot of reading, 
of past and of present. A lepresentative writer of an 
age can be a good translator if he iwssessps an insight 
into the past from which the original is taken. 

I have no hesitation, however, in rec^'.mmending, 
this translation to many in this country who are keen 
on cultural contacts. One will like h’nmati Inoira 
! Sarkar to continue this work of establishing new cul- 
tural contacts, which are so helpful in international' 
relations. These contacts will lead to international 
understanding and peace. 

B. S. AtATHUR 

AMONG THE GREAT. By Dilip Ktjmah Roy 
PuHi/f^ed hy Vora & Co., Puhlishers Ltd , Bombay. 
Pp. XX+SSO. Price Rs. 10. 

The author, a brilliant student of the Calcutta 
TTniversitv chose muric as his vocation. He knew 
very clearly that music could not offer him much 
Tiorldlv prospect, but he thought that he could serve 
lumself, his ronntry and Inimanity beat through the 
T'ul'tivation of his musical taients. Though his lo've 
for music has still remained unabated, he hOvS now 
become a member of the Yoga-Ashnama of Sri Auro- 
hindo at Pondicherry. These facts pointedly indicate 
how the author has got a sensitive mind and how he 
is moved by dreams and idealism. He has at present 
got refuge in the message of Sri Anrobindo, but in 
h’s enrly vonth he was oppressed bv conflicting 
thoughts and diverse forms of visions and ideals. At 
that time he would discuss with various leadens of 
thought many problems of hfe, societv and the world 
as a whole ^ In this hook is given the fiitKful record 
of conversations and correspondence he had with five 
great men of the world represtenting five different walks 
of life — ‘Romain Holland the artist, Gandhi the Maint, 
Bertrand Ru.ssell the thinker, Rabindranath Tagore 
the poet, and Sri Aurobindo the seer.* The subjects 
diwussed cover many fields — ^from the nature of the 
Ultimate Reality, from ‘how to attain that poise which 
made one impervious to life’s hardest blows’ to the 
nroblems of and birth-control, but in each case 
the convention ^ reveals the freshness of outlook of 
the author. It is a great capacity to draw out any 
man through conversations, and the tasji is greater 
when the person with whom the conversation is carried 
is a master-mind, but Mr. Roy proved himself eciua! 
to the task, and he has laid the iteaders under a deep 
debt of gratitude by allowing them to share his joy 
of conversations he had had with some towering per- 
.sfjnalities of the world. As Ihe conversations were not 
simply from intellectual standpoint, but touched many 
intricate and important problems of life, one will find 
solace, strength and guidance ftom the reading of the 
book. 

GANDHIJI’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT, Edition. Published 

hy J^avajivan PublisJmg House, Akmedabad. Pp. usiczsi 
+360. Price Rs. 18-^. 

The popularity of this publication is evident from 


the demand it has had from the public. Within a 
short time of its publication, the first edition has 
been sold out necessitating the issue of this next edition. 
In the present edition, some fresh matter has been 
incorporated, viz., the document of draft instructions to 
the Working Committee, which is being released to the 
public for the first time; also some further corres- 
pondence with Lord Samuel and the Government of 
Bombay. 

^ SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

A CRITIQUE OF THE BRAHMASUTH^ (HI % 
ii-iv) . By Dr, P. M. Modi. Pubt'shed hy the author f 
Bhavanagar. Pp. 469. Price Rs. IS. 

Dr. P. M. Modi deserves the most hc.<irl-felt con- 
gratulation of all Sanskrit rrholars for his marvellous 
and thought-provoking work entitled A Critique of the 
Brahmasutra in which the learned doc i or has tried 
to find out the real meaning and import of some of the 
Brahma Sutras with the help of the modern critical 
method called * the historico-eritical-cum-philosophical 
method. His findings are so much thought-provoking 
land epoch-making that it is really d flicult, if not 
Impossible, to discuss them within a small compass. 
Opinions will, we are sure, certainly differ with regard 
to his conclusions, but nevertheless, the work under 
review deserves the mos^- careful and sympathetic 
study hy all unbiased scholars. 

It is a well-known fact that the diffenent systems 
of Indian philosophy are not meant for mere table- 
talk or academic discussion ; they are rather, to be 
treated as a particular way of Upasana (worship) , called 
Manana (deliberation), and for the matter of that, the 
decisions and findings of the great Acharj^as are to 
be implicitly obeyed and followed. Yet it is our finn 
conviction that this type of critical survey will by no 
means jeopardize the cause of the study of the Brahma 
Sutras in the orthodox way. Truth, they say, reveals 
ilsdif in many ways. It has got various phases The 
approach to it is certainly possible from many direc- 
tionta. What harm, therefore, is there if the learned 
doK^or tries to see the tn.ith from a different angle 
of vision ? 

In the introduction to bis book. Dr Modi ha® 
given, in some detail, almost all his findings which 
will certainly help the reader to follow the detailed 
arguments placed forward in support of hi« conclusions. 

The learned doctor has tried to dnd (jut the ^eal 
meaning and import of some of the Vedanta aphorisms 
(HI. 2. ii-iv) and has added copious notes by way of 
explanation of the Sutras. Wherever he lias advanced 
a new tlieory he has spared no pains to eubstantlate it 
with argument and necessary quotations. There are 
so many points ^ raised in almost every page of the 
hook that it is simply impossible to do ju«tice to tliem 
in a short review. 

Nevertheless, we are feelmg obliged to note down 
in brief some of our observations abmt t!ie work. H 
a reader liappens to come across the book, he will 
amply be puzzled to learn some new theories. The 
assumption that Shankaracharya had originally de- 
rived his doctrine from Buddhism will, wo fear, be 
difi&cult for the scholars of Advaita philosophy to 
^ccept. It is, of course, a well-known fact that even 
in past days Shankaracharya was denounced as a dis- 
guised Buddhist. But even then the critics of those 
days did not go so far as to deprive the great Acharya 
of the credit of origmally advancing a theory To 
say even by way of a counter examine that Shankara- 
icharyia believes in Saguna and Nsrguna aspects of 
Brahman is nothing but advancing a new theory in 
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the name of the great philosopher. The claim of an 
important discovery that the Sutrahara accepted -as 
authority for Brahman the Vedantas, i.e. the Upam- 
shads only, is not in the least understandable inas- 
much as the Sutrakara may possibly be well under-< 
stood to have done so according to the convention 
that mainly the tJpanishads deal with Brahman. The 
Sstatement that the most important portion of the 
Brahma Sutras is Pada 3 of Adhyaya Til seems con- 
trary to all possible arrangements of subject-matter in 
ancient scriptures in order of importance. As regards 
the conjecture of the loss of tradition in the interpre- 
tation of some of the Brahma Sutras^, the learned doctor 
seems to have been satisfied with his own argument 
tliat the discovery of the meaning of each of those 
Sutras substantiates his pToi»csition. But ever5’'body, 
we axe afraid, will not be satisfied with that argument. 
Surely, somethmg can never be aiffirmed or negatetl of 
some other thing by an argument which, up till now, 
is not established beyond doubt. The opiiiiou that 
the word ‘Smriti’' in ‘Smritji Pada,’ does not mean 
'^ankhya’ but it means the ‘Gita’ will ^ve rise to 


much discussion, because the Gita Is supposed by 
many scholars to be a later production. The reference 
of Brahma Sutras in the Oita (XIII. 5) has set the 
scholars to furious thinking about the possible priority 
of the Brahma Sutras. The statement of the tradi- 
tional methods of indication as seven in number, instead 
of six, seems to be a printing mistalce. The number 
is Bax and not seven, inasmuch as Upakrama and 
Upasamhara are treated as one indication. 

There are so many interesting points to be discussed 
and important issues raised in the book that we are 
feeling constrained, under practical •‘onsIderations> to 
refrain from a detailed criticism. However we can 
'Unreservedly recommend the book to all lovers wf 
Indian philosophy, paxticulaxly of Vetianta The 
learned foreword by I>r. S. N. Das Gupta has greatly 
enhanced the value of the book. Dr. Modi will do 
a great service to the cause of Indian philosophy if 
he makes a critical study <.f other important treatises 
in like manner. 

Dinesh CHAimsA Gun A, ma., 

Kavya-Nyaya-TarkarV^dantaiirtha 
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SM BAMAKMSHNA’S BIRTH-PLACE 

The village of Xamarpukur in the Hooghly District 
is hallowed by the birth of Sri Bamakrishna, the Pro- 
phet of modem India. As with the passage of time the 
life and teachings of the great Saint are brmging solace 
to the hearts of innumerable people all over the 
world through the preaching of* tlie monks of 
the Bamakrishna Order, the village is slowly 
g^iining in importance , and developing into a 
place 'of , international pilgrimage. Especially now, 
with the end of the global War, the thoughtful people 
of every nation realize that there is something wrong 
in the Western outlook on life, an outlook that in the 
course of nearly a quarter of a century could plungle 
the whole world into the blood-bath of the two most 
horrible wars ever witnessed. Naturally the eyes of the 
world axe turned towards India for guidance and help. 
Prom the different foreign centres of the Order we are 
receiving indications that the life and message of Sri 
Bamalcrishna axe malting an irresistible apx)eal to the 
Xjeople of those countries. 

In India also the wider public is showing genuine 
and unmistakable interest in everything connected with 
the Saint’s life. So we feel that Kamaxpukur will be 
gradually drawing more and more pilgrims in the near 
future. Moreover, it is high time that the nation paid 
its debt of gratitude to the Saint whose advent has raised 
India as a nation in the estimation of the world, by 
undertaking to improve the condition of the village 
where he was bom, as also by suitably preserving the 
place of his birth and building a befitting memorial 
there. 

(It is with this intention that we have decided to 
open a branch centre of the organization there, and 
have applied to the Government for acquisition of nearly 

acres of land, including Sri Bamakrishna’s ancestral, 
hqxne, for starting a dispensary, a school, an international 


guest house, a museum, etc., along with preserving the 
place of his birth. CK’er Bs. 1,00,0001- h required to 
work out the scheme. We earnestly appeal to the 
generous public as well as to our friends and sympathi- 
sers to lend us a helping hand in materializing this object. 

Contributions w^ be thankfully accepted by: The 
Secretary, Bamakrishna Mission, P.O. Belur Math, Dt. 
Howi’ah. 

SwAMi Madhavananda 
Secretary t Ramakrishna .Mission 

EAMAKBISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ HOME, 
MADBAS 
Eeport fob 1945 

The Bamakrishna Mission Students’ Home, Madras, 
has^ completed, with the end of 1945, the forty-first year 
of its useful career. The activities of the institution are 
those of (1) the Home proper, (2) the attached Resi- 
dential High School, (3) University education, (4) the 
Industrial School, (5) training of war technicians, 
(6) the Centenary Elementary School, and (7) the boys* 
schools at Thyagarayanagar. 

(1) Home: There were 270 permanent boarders at 
the beginn in g of tlie year; there were S3 withdrawals 
and 82 admissions, and the total strength at the end 
of the year was 269. During the same period, out of 
a total of 21 day-scholars at the beginnmg, there yere 
4 withdrawals, leaving a total of 17 day-scholars at the 
mdj. The Seva Braveen^ Samiti, charged with the 
work of distribution and management of household 
duties did good and efficient work. Ample scope was 
provided for the moral, religious, and cultural training 
of the inmates of the Home through congregational 
worship, relil^ous services, classes in music, and scrip- 
tural discourses. Garden work formed an important 
pari of the boys’ manual training. Most of the boys 
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took keen interest in various extra-curricular activities 
such as volunteer and other students’ organizations, and 
acquitted themselves ’wiHi credit. Most of the *old boys* 
of the Home continued to keep in touch with the insti- 
tution and help it with collections and contributions of 
money. 

(S) Eigh Sokool : The School continued 

to work, for the fourth year, in its evacuation camp at 
XJttiramerur, in temporary sheds. The total strength of 
the school at the end of the year was 181, of whom 164 
were residential and 17 day-scholars. The special features 
of the School are— small classes, simplicity in furniture 
and dress, individual attention to pupils, tutorial super- 
vision outside school hours, Sanslirit education, and 
manual training. The course of studies is planned in 
accordance with the S.SX.C. scheme, and the medium 
of instruction is Tamil. In the last S.SX.C. Examina- 
tion, S3 were declared eligible out of 38. 

To afford training in manual work for the boys of the 
school, there are three sections— carpentry, weaving, and 
cane-work— with qualified instructors, together with a 
section for hobbies, at present confined to mat weaving 
tailoring. Besides turning out useful and saleable 
wares, these sections helped considerably in general re- 
pairs to building and fm^iiture, and the supply of 
bedding and clothing to the inmates. 

The boys took active part in physical exercises and 
games of various kinds, and in extrarcurricular acti\ities 
such as boys’ literarj" union, excursions, and Seva 
Praveena Samiti As many as 66 students of the school 
were in receipt of scholarships from various sources 
during the year. 

(3) University Education : There were 27 students 
studying in the various outside colleges. Out of 13 who 

, appeared at tlie different university examinations, 12 
came out successful, 2 with distinction, thus maintaining 
the high standard of effidency, 19 students were in 
receipt of various scholarships. 

(4) Industrial Sckod : In addition to the existmg 
buildings, an auxiliaxy shed Was completed and occupied 
during the yeai\ The Jubilee Workshop, attached to 
the school, is becommg more and more popular. It is 
fully equipped with up-to-date tools and appliances for 
all types of automobile repair. The school prepares 
students for LAE. Diploma and the course extends 
over 4 years. The strength of the school was 78 at the 
end of the year. 14 students were the recipients of 
scholarships. Out of 13 candidates sent up for the final 
examination, 9 came out successful, 2 with first claas. 
During the year, the students of the Industrial School 
were taken out, on excursion, to different workshops 
ini the city. 

(5) Training oj War Tschnidams : This section 
was converted into a ‘ civil ’ centre with effect from 
1st December 1945, and a few enrolled tramees who 
preferred to complete their training were retain^, while 
the majority of the trainees were either demobilized or 
transferred. The total number of trainees at the end 
of the year was 24 only— 11 fitters, 12 turners, and 
1 machinist. Some improvements and alterations were 
made in the fitting shop at Tliyagarayanagar during 
the year. lie hostel, attached to this section, for which 
the Govemmesnt of India have sanctioned a grant of 
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(Rs. 1,33,594 during the year, is going to be used as a 
civil hostel, for future trainees, since its change over 
Ifrom ‘civmil* to ‘civi.’ 

(6) Centenary Elementary School: This school 
which came into existence in 1935, as a part of the 
commemoration activities in connection with the Birth 
Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna, and which was mider 
a management independent of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
was taken over by the Mission Home Committee durmg 
the year under report. It is now located in the premises 
of the Home pending construction of a separated build- 
ing for It. The present strength of the Elementary 
School is 203 — 117 boys and 86 girls. 

(7) Boys^ Schools, Thyagarayanagar : This group 
of schools has had a phenomenal growth and the pre- 
sent total strength is 3,213. During the year there was 
an unusual ru^ for admissions and new sections had 
to te opened m each class. The total strength of the 
te^hmg staff was 133. Of the 276 pupils sent up for the 
bi>X.C. Examination, 214 were declared eligible, one 
of them seeming the cash prize for the highest number 

Tamil. 18 out of 24 pupils passed the 
Madura Tamil Sangham Examination during the year. 

Full scope was afforded to the boys for all-round 
development through such activities as debating societies, 
literary unions, volunteer corps, scout group, celebration 
of festivals, recitation, etc. General education was sup- 
plemented by religious and moral instruction More 
books were added to the library during the year, and the 
class-library system was organized on a definite and 
useful basis. The r^ing room proved extremely use- 
Tul. Physical education was not, in any way, less im- 
iwrtant. Tournam^ts in various games^ group compe- 
^itiofijS, and athletics formed a special feature of the 
schools. 

Boys took part in literary and music competitions. 
Tliey conducted a manuscript magazine, went on short 
trips to places of educational interest, and did very 
useful and efficient sendee by talcing active part in the 
Junior Red Cross. In all 307 concessions were aw'-arded 
by the Government, 28 pupils were granted wai- educa- 
tional concessions, and 81 pupils were given concessions 
in school fees by the management. The number of 
inmates in the attached hostel wais 70 during the year. 
Special classes were conducted for backward boys, and 
the routine of life was well aivanged so as to contribute 
to the training and development of the body, mind, and 
spirit of the inmates. Out of 10 inmates who appeared 
for the S.S.L.C. Examination, 9 were declared eligible. 

Finance and Needs: For the year under report, 
the total running expenditure on all the sections amount- 
ed to Rs. 1,11,559-10-3 and the total leceipts to 
QEIs. 1,02,054‘-11-6, resultmg in a deficit of Rs. 9,504-14-9. 
In addition to grants and interests from endowments, 
the mamagement have yet to find Rs. 40,000 annually 
by way of subscriptions and donations to keep the work 
going on tlie existmg lines with its schools and hostels. 
Rs. 200 will keep the Home for one day. One boy can 
he maintained by an annual contribution of Rs. SOO or 
'by an endowment that will fetch that amount by way 
of annual interest. The management appeal to the 
gMierous public for contribution and bequests big and 
small, which will place the Home above want. 
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'^Arise ! Awake ! And slop not till the Goal is reached.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 


Religion is realization — ^Intellect cannot reaeli the Sdf — ^The Nasadiya Sukta of the Uig Veda, 
{Place i Belur Monastery. Time: 7th July 1928). 


Swami Shivananda was seated in his 
roona, talking with a monk of the Order. 
Several Sadhus and Brahmacharis were also 
present. In the course of conversation the 
monk said : ‘ Emotion is all in all in spiritual - 
life. Reason shows merely a small portion 
of the way. Swami Turiyananda used to say 
that emotion draws one to spiritual pursuit, 
that intellect helps only a little. One cannot 
comprehend religion through reasoning and 
intellect alone.’ 

Swami : ‘ Religion is, as Swamiji said, a 
matter of realization and experience. Before 
realization the intellect rules. This the 
Master explained in his simple way, “The 
vessel makes a gurgling sound when being 
filled with water, but once full, it is all quiet.” 
What an apt illustration ! Even his simplest 
utterances had such a deep meaning ! The 
Upanishads also say : “ This Self is not to 
be realized by scholarship, reasoning, or an 
extensive study of the scriptures.” It is too 


true. How can man understand the Self by 
his limited intellect? It is impossible.’ 

‘ The Master used to sing : “ Who knows 
what the Mother is ? Even the six systems 
of philosophy have not been able to fathom 
her.” ’ 

Saying this, Mahapurushji sang the 
entire song with great fervour. He repeated 
one line again and again : * Only Mahakala 
(the Absolute) and no one else knows all 
about the Mother.’ After a while, like one 
aroused from sleep, the Swami said : ‘ How 
can man understand the Absolute through 
the intellect? Comprehension is possible only 
if the Mother is gracious enough to lift the 
veil. In the Nasadiya Sukta of the Rig Veda 
there is a beautiful description of the Abso- 
lute in its undifferentiated state.’ With 
these words Mahapurushji started chanting 
the Nasadiya Sukta : 

Nor aught nor nought existed; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad roof outstretched above. 
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What covered all ? ‘What sheltered ? What concealed ? 
Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 

‘ Ah, how profound it is ! There on that table 
you will find a copy of this hymn, which I 
often read. It describes the state of deep 
meditation. Would you please read the rest 
of it ? ’ 

The monk read the hymn, and Swami 
Shivananda joined in the reading. 

There was not death— yet was there naught immortal, 
There was no confine betwixt day and night; 

The only One breathed breathless by Itself, 

Other than It there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound — ^an ocean without light — 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came love upon it, the new spring 
Of mind — ^yea, poets in their liearls discerned. 
Pondering, this bond between created things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven ? 

Then seeds were sown, and mighty powers arose — 
Nature below, and power and will above — 

Who knows the secret ? Who proclaimed it here. 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 

He from whom all this great creation came, 

Whether His will created or was mute. 

The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it — or perchance even He knows not. 

(Max Muller’s translation) 


The hymn filled everyone’s heart with 
profound feeling. A Bengali translation of 
it was then read, as requested by the Swami, 
after which he said : ‘ You see herein a des- 

cription of some of the loftiest states of 
realization that are reached by Yogis in the 
course of deep meditation. A level of con- 
sciousness, beyond the reach of ordinary 
speech and mind, is mentioned here. Sv^amiji 
was fond of the Nasadiya Sukta and would 
chant it so rhythmically, in the right Vedic 
metre that one would feel as if a Vedic seer 
were repeating his own spiritual experience. 
Darkness there was, and all at fii'st was veiled 
In gloom profound — an ocean without light — 
Swamiji would repeat this portion of the 
hymn and say that nowhere in any language 
would you come across such poetic beauty. 
In one of his writings he brought out this idea 
nicely.’ 

Monk : ‘ Yes, Maharaj, In Veem-vani 

(a compilation of Swami Vivekananda’s 
poems) there is the line : “At first in dark- 
ness hidden darkness lay, . . ’ 

Swami : ‘Yes, yes, how well expressed ! 
In this poem is a description of the involution 
of the cosmos. Everything emerged gradually 
from that unmanifest state.’ 


Meditation and prayer tsseulial in order to mam tain the right spirit in humanitarian activities. 
(Place: Belur Monastery. Time: 7 December 1928). 


At half past five in the evening Swami 
Shivananda was seated in the eastern 
verandah of the main building of the Eelur 
Monastery. It was winter and the Swami 
had a light-weight flannel jacket on. Because 
of high blood-pressure he could not stand 
heavy clothes. At night he used a light-weight 
bed-cover. 

Some young devotees, all of them teachers 
in a school, had arrived. After saluting the 
Swami, they took seats- The Swami 
inquired about their health and asked several 
questions concerning their school. How was 
instruction carried on ? Were there arrange- 
ments for sports and games ? For an inter- 
val he sat silent, seeming to be in an indrawn 
mood. Sometimes he gazed at the river 


Ganges and sometimes his eyes were half 
closed in meditation. Then he said softly, 
‘ Well, do you practise meditation for a while 
every day ? ’ 

A devotee : ‘ Yes, I do.’ 

Swami : ‘ At what time ? ’ 

Devotee : ‘ In the afternoon following 

school work I take a little rest and then go 
to the shrine room and meditate. When there 
is not mud,h to do in the morning I medi- 
tate then also. In the event I cannot make 
time for meditation in the morning, I at least 
salute the Lord, before going to school.’ 

Swami : ‘ Salute the Lord, of course — 

but that is not enough. You should also try 
to meditate a little. Night is the ideal time 
for meditation, When you meditate, though 
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for a short time, try to detach yourself com- 
pletely from your work. Shaking off all 
worries and withdrawing yourself from every- 
thing, seek to be established • in your own 
Self. You should practise this at least once 
a day, even if only for a short while. Natur- 
ally you have your duties and responsibilities 
in the world, your pains and pleasures there 
— but all these are transient. This world is 
unreal — ^there can be nothing more certain 
than that. 

^ Though the work you are carrying on is 
no doubt good, for a while you will have to 
abstract your mind from even this and offer 
it at the lotus feet of the Lord, at the same 
time being absorbed in the thought of Him, 
who is the Supreme Father, the embodiment 
of Truth and Goodness. The Lord will then 
occupy your whole heart and there will be no 
thought of this world, no thought even of 
your own self. Pray to God thus : “ 0 

Lord, give me faith and devotion, knowledge 
and discrimination. See that I do not get 
entangled in the snares of the world-bewitch- 
ing Maya.*’ When you pray, pray with all 


your heart and soul. When you meditate, try 
to be one with God, to have the consciousness 
of unity and identity. One should, by all 
means, practise like this. 

‘ My children, I repeat : At the end of 
the day, even if for a short while, lay aside 
everything and commune with God. In the 
beginning you may have some difficulty in 
practising meditation in this way, but there 
is no reason to stop trying. Pray to Him, 
and He will give you peace. Out of HJs 
compassion He will strengthen your heart 
and make you one with Him. With the prac- 
tice of meditation peace of mind will grow, 
and then alone will you be in a position to 
undertake humanitarian activities in the 
right spirit. Know for certain that this world 
and all living beings are His. He is the 
creator, you are His servants. You are bless- 
ed to the extent that He, in His grace, allows 
you to serve His creatures. Meditation on 
God will obliterate the ego, and He will then 
be all in all. Only when your mind reaches 
this state, will you be able to do genuine 
philanthropic work.’ 


Formal vows of monasticism are easy — ^But knowledge and devotion axe what count. 
(Place: Belur Monastery. Time: 16 March 1929). 


Only three days ago the worship connected 
with the birthday anniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna was performed with great solemnity 
and splendour at the Belur Monastery. On 
that occasion as many as seventeen Brahma- 
charis took the vow of monasticism and 
twcnly-one young men were initiated into 
Brahmacharya. Swami Shivananda was 
present when the Homa (fii'e-ritual) took 
place. That morning he had a chill and 
developed a bad cold, but today he felt 
somewhat better. 

Although physically he was not well, 
he was in a cheerful mood this morning, and 
many things were discussed. Suddenly ad- 
dressing a newly initiated monk, he smilingly 
asked, ‘What name did you receive 
Another monk gave the name of the newly 
initiated one, after which the Swami said in 
a solemn tone: ‘My child, the. next thing. 


that happens in your life must come through 
the grace of God. It is easy to take the vow 
of monasticism, but a person cannot have 
supreme devotion and knowledge without 
God’s grace. The Lord is sure to grant the 
desire of one who sincerely yearns for devo- 
tion and knowledge. What shall it profit a 
man to have the ochre cloth if he does not 
possess knowledge and devotion ? I know 
from my experience in Northern India — for 
instance in Benares, Hardwar, and other such 
places — ^that people come to the many 
monasteries and approach the abbots with 
presents of cloth, money, or similar things, 
pleading for the Viraja Homa (the fire-ritual 
performed in connection with monastic 
vows). They do not have even the educa- 
tion to pronounce the words “Viraja Homa” 
correctly. They say “Vija Homa.” The 
abbots go through the ceremony, and, lo and 
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behold, they become monks 1 From that 
time they subsist on alms and often start 
some business of their own. Though there 
are thousands of such Sanyasis, how many 
are there, my child, who crave genuine spiri- 
tual emancipation ? If one would have as 
much longing for the realization of God as 
for the monastic vows, the fire-ritual, and so 
on, one would be immensely blessed. Most 
fortunate is he who renounces everything for 
the sake of God-realization ! The number of 
such seekers is very small. They do not pay 
much attention to external dress and the like. 
My child, whether your dress is white or 
ochre, direct your attention to the essential 


thing in life — the realization of God.’ 

On the previous day some of the newly 
initiated Sanyasis had gone out with their 
begging bowls for Madhukari. (This is the 
custom of begging a little food from many 
houses until a full meal is obtained, even as 
the bee collects honey from many flowers). 
In that regard, Mahapurushji remarked, Tt 
is not the general custom to practise Madhu- 
kari in this part of the country.’ 

After remaining silent for a while, the 
Swami said with great fervour : ‘O Lord, all 
these seekers have come to Thy feet. Give 
them faith and devotion ! Fill them V 


THE PROMISE OF RELIGION 

By the Editor 

Me who knows the BfohTnan attains the highest. At one with the omniscient Brahmany 
the True and the Endless, he enjoys the fulfilment of all desires — ^Taittiriya Upanishad. 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God and all these things shall he added unto you, — Christ. 


Man seeks happiness in this world. He 
seeks it in the economic wealth of the world — 
in land, forests, cattle, gold, houses, motor- 
cars, ships, aeroplanes, and all those wondeiiul 
inventions which are the result of a new 
arrangement of the molecules of the elements 
in which our earth including the atmosphere 
around it abounds. He seeks it in the com- 
pany of fellow men and women — ^in the love 
of parents, wives, and children. He seeks it 
in the political world — ^in the subjugation of 
his enemies and in the enj'oyment of extended 
power over large groups of men by making 
them obedient slaves to his whims. In earlier 
centuries the ideal of the common man in 
most countries was the king, and ‘to be as 
happy as a king’ is a common phrase in most 
of the cradle tales of the world. Story books 
for children as well as history books for 
grown-ups are full of the lives and adventures 
of the kings and queens, princes and princesses, 
and of their satellites, the warriors and land- 
lords. The twentieth century has, however, 
been an unlucky one for princes and poten- 
tates. Sceptres and crowns have tumbled down 
in the dust in Europe, and the same process is 


being accelerated in Asia with the ignominious 
surrender of Hirohito before the might of the 
American atom bomb. Kings as ideals of 
happiness have outlived their days. Growth 
of popular political institutions has destroyed 
the power and prestige of ruling princes and 
the older aristocracy. The new aristocracy of 
wealth, however, bids fair to take the place left 
vacant by the disappearing kings. Kings are 
no longer considered as ideals of the happiest 
life ; rather they are looked down upon as" 
blood-suckers and dissolute spendthrifts and 
as having no more right to their kingdoms 
than the robber to his ill-gotten gains. The 
new ideal of happiness in the eyes of the 
common man especially in capitalistic countries 
is represented by the young heir of the 
American multi-millionaire, who, at the bidd- 
ing of his father, begins his apprenticeship at 
an early age in the factories of his father, and 
rises up rung by rung to the top of the 
business, finally marries a beautiful young 
heiress who is as wealthy as himself, starts 
on a honeymoon tour round the world by car, 
by ship, and by air, buys all the curios in all 
the lands he visits, and returns home to live 
happily ever after in his plastic palaces fitted 
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vrith radio and television sets, and other 
modem scientific gadgets. This is the modem 
form of the idea of the measure of human 
happiness. To describe it in the words of the 
T-ditiriya Uymdshad ; ‘Let there be a noble 
young man, who is well read, agile, firm, and 
strong, and let him be master of the earth 
with all its wealth at his feet ; that is one 
measure of human bliss.’ But the multi- 
nodliionaires scarcely number a few hundreds 
aD over the world. In America there are only 
forty-three members in the ‘ Billion Dollar 
Club.’ The rest of mankind have, therefore, 
to be satisfied with less than the full measure 
of human bliss. Nay, ninety-nine per cent of 
them have to be satisfied with an actual one- 
milLionth part of the ‘ measure of human bliss.’ 
Also there are some to whom life is a veri- 
table hell, so to say. Yet how familiar is the 
spectacle in all countries of the increasing 
worship at the temple of mammon, even 
though the chances of the deity being gracious 
to ninety-nine per cent of the worshippers 
are practically nil ? Starting with the 
elementary urge to fulfil the needs of food and 
clothing, the desire for possession and enjoy- 
ment grows on what it feeds. This is in keeping 
with the nature of the inner structure of man 
in general. His mind is ordinarily so consti- 
tuted that it is engrossed with the objects of 
the world outside. As the Katha Upanishad 
says : ‘ The self-created One projected the 

senses outward; therefore man sees not the 
Self, but the outside world. But one wise 
man in a million, wishing to gain immorta- 
lity, turns his eyes inward and sees the Self.’ 

n 

But there are many men and women who 
have not yet felt the need for religion or the 
desire for immortality, or even a belief in its 
possibility for the human soul. They want 
to enjoy the world to the full. They want to 
explore the secrets of nature and harness these 
into the service of man. They desire to 
increase the material wealth of their country 
and the world, and want all people to live 
comfortably. Such a type of mind is exempli- 
fied by Pandit JawaharlaJ Nehru. In his 


m 

recent convocation address to the graduates 
of the Calcutta University, he said : 

It seems to me that there has been hardly any time 
in recorded history when humanity has faced such 
enormous possibilities of change and transformation 
as it faces today. . . . 

Have a new vision of a new India and Asia and a 
new world before you. I do not know how many of 
you see the full realization of that vision. . . . The 
immediate problems before India are feeding, housing, 
and clothing 400 million people. . . . 

The housing, clothmg and feeding of 400 million- 
people must come through the approach of science 
which was called the God-mother of the world. . . . 
These are noble sentiments and will find an 
echo in every heart. The lust for greed and 
power of certain groups of men the world over 
has kept millions on the verge of starvation 
and misery and in virtual slavery. That there 
should be greater production of material 
wealth, and a more equitable distribution of 
it are now axioms which only die-hard capita- 
lists will dispute. With the happily growing 
diminution of the separatism into classes and 
groups among men, with the increasing 
growth of the feeling of being in the same 
boat among the proletariat of the world, 
there has arisen a corresponding increase in 
the sentiment of common brotherhood. But 
in this fervent desire for the removal of econo- 
mic, political and social difficulties, let us not 
forget that man lives not by bread alone. It 
is true that man must live before he can 
philosophize ; but it is equally true that 
unless life is based on a proper philosophy, 
mankind cannot be saved by the eating of 
bread alone. For do we not see that it is the 
richest nations of the earth, made powerful 
by science that God-mother of the modern 
world, that are rushing at each other's 
throats ? Is not the philosophy of the econo- 
mic basis of the world that has been respon- 
sible for the awful waste of millions of lives, 
and untold material wealth ? Is not this the 
same philosophy of life that threatens the 
world with another world war and the plung- 
ing of entire nations into greater starvation, 
famine, and misery ? The neglecting of the 
spiritual ends and values of life is sure to 
bring in its wake inevitable disaster and 
death. An obsession with the reality of the 
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material world only is a sign o£ immaturity 
in both the individual and the race. As the 
Katha Upanishad says, ‘Undeveloped minds 
desire and run after outward pleasures, and 
thereby enter into the wide-spread snare of 
death/ But the wise man as well as the wise 
nation will use ‘temporal things and desire 
eternal/ For ‘wise men only, knowing the 
nature of what is immortal, do not look for 
anything stable here among things unstable/ 

in 

The world promises things temporal ; 
religion promises things eternal. What the 
world promises seems to be within our quick 
grasp, within easy reach, within our ability 
to get them, and, above all, so satisfying to 
our immediate needs and urges. Religion 
seems to promise vague and remote things ; 
it demands, as it were, a foregoing of imme- 
diate profits, small though they be, for larger 
profits in the long run ; and like small capi- 
talists, few of us are willing to stake our 
small capital over a long period ; we are satis- 
fied with small but immediate profits. The 
immense profits made by large-scale manu- 
facturers we consider beyond our reach. We 
admire the multi-millionaires, and look upon 
their achievements with wonder. But we lack 
their largeness of vision and adventurous 
daring. Eternal Life, God-realization, salva- 
tion, and all those high-sounding promises 
of happiness after death seem to us either 
dreams or, if realities, possible only to a 
Buddha, a Christ, or a Ramakrishna; and 
with our petty cleverness we believe that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
give a wide berth to the promises of religion, 
and avidly grasp at things temporal as the 
greatest prizes within the reach of man. But 
it is within the experience of many that things 
temporal do not give us that satisfaction, 
that happiness we have been seeking for. 
The prizes we have been toiling for day and 
night appear stale and unpalatable, once they j 
are within our reach. 

But let us not be misunderstood. We are 
not advocating withdrawal from the life of 
t|e world to all and sundry. Rather we are 


pleading for a life with nobler ends and nobler 
standards of life than those which have now 
gripped the souls of the majority of mankind. 
‘ The generality of mankind do more willingly 
listen to the world than to God ; they sooner 
follow the desires of their own fiesh than 
God’s good pleasure.’ Rather for all except- 
ing those whose hearts are carried away 
completely by the ideal of immediate God- 
realization, we are pleading for a life with 
ends and standards of value in consonance 
with the spiritual nature of the world. Instead 
of an ideal of social, national, and inter- 
national competition tending towards the 
destruction of mankind, we want people to 
consider the replacing of the ideals of the 
selfish pursuit of wealth and political power 
by the ideals of economic sharing with the 
less favoured and political uplift of the more 
backward peoples of the world. Nations as 
well as individuals, should co-operate towards 
the common welfare. To illustrate, take the 
case of the present famine that is threatening 
India, China, and Europe. If people were to 
act on the principle of ‘ love thy neighbour 
as thyself,’ the rich should share to the 
utmost limit they can afford with the poor 
and starving. National and international 
resources should be pooled, and the deficit 
areas can be saved if only the same will, 
energy and daring, and intelligent organiza- 
tion that were employed to defeat the Axis 
powers are used again in this nobler work of 
alleviating suffering and saving human lives. 
It is certainly nobler to prevent or cure 
suffering than inflict it. And yet what 
a sorry spectacle do we see in the world 
around us ? We follow pitiful ideals and as 
a result the world is being prepared for 
another blood-bath. How true are these 
words of the Imitation of Christ ! — 

For a small income a large journey is undertaken ; 
fm: everlasting life many will scarce lift a foot from tke 
ground. 

The most pitiful reward is sought after; for a single 
piece of money sometimes there is shameful contention ; 
for a vain matter and a sli^t promise men fear not to 
toil day and night. 

But, alas! for an unchangeable good, for an inestim- 
able reward, for the highest honour and glory without 
end they grudge eveu the lewt ffttigue, 
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Indeed it is the irony of this blindness of 
selfishness that is upon men that they will 
spend billions in sending men to slaughter 
each other rather than succour millions of 
human beings from a grim death. In the 
limited social sphere also we see a tragic want 
of moral perspective and a callousness to the 
spiritual values of life. Black-marketeers, 
official and non-official, grow into millionaires 
while hundreds of their own fellow-beings 
are wallowing in misery and ignorance, 
poverty and starvation. The idea which 
forms the basis of social dealings, viz. every 
man for himseK and the devil tajke the hind- 
most, is one which must be banished from the 
minds of men. For under such a principle of 
social life the devil not only takes the hind- 
most but also the foremost in his own good 
time. Mr. J. C. Kumarappa writing in a 
recent issue of Harijan truly says that the 
way out lies only in following the ideals for 
which India has always stood. He says : 

India has put forward a solution. Her own standard 
of values is signified by the status in society given to 
the various classes of people. Ihe lowest are the 
parasites whose existence depends upon the d,estruction 
of others. Economic imperialism isi of this ordar. Then 
come the predatory creatures who consume without 
production. To be * drunk like a lord’ cannot be an 
ideal with us. The aristocrats belong to this group. 
The next in order is the economic group— the Vaishyas. 
But money does not occupy the pivotal place. The 
upper two groups are public servants, the Kshatriyas 
to look after the people’s needs and the Brahmins to 
be the custodians of culture. With this standard of 


values India reached out to the remotest parts of the 
world carrying light and learning. This was a cultural 
I)enetration which led to peace and harmony among 
nations. 

Under this scheme of things, self-indulgence was not 
the goal of life. When we emphasize indulgences the 
order is based on pleasures and rights. This ultimately 
leads to confiict and violence. If, on the other hand, 
we emphasize duties life comes xmder the control of 
self-disciplme, and our wants are restricted. This is 
the basis of civilization. We have to give the highest 
place in society to the service of the needy, 

Mr. Kumarappa is quite right so far as he 
goes. But one thing we would emphasize 
even at the risk of being misunderstood. 
God-realization is the goal of human life. 
All other activities are helpful in so far as they 
lead us to this end. Even the service of the 
needy, though in itself a high ideal, derives 
its value from this fact that it is a surer and 
easier way towards God than many others, 
but only if it is done in the spirit of divine 
brotherhood. Let us not forget the clarion 
call of the ancient Rishi who said : 

‘Here, ye children of immortal bliss ! even 
ye that reside in higher spheres ! I have 
found the Ancient One, who is beyond all 
darkness, all delusion. Ejiowing Him alone 
you shall be saved from death over again. 
There is no other way.’ That is the pro- 
mise of religion to all those who want to over- 
come not only social, economic and political 
evils, but the still more fundamentally greater 
evils of birth, disease, old age, and death. 


IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE RELIGION ? 

By Swami Vivekananda 
(Oontirmed) 

in ate Its persons — all are personal Gods. You 

^ What is the God of Vedantism ? He is want to worship personal Gods. It is the 
principle, not person. You and I ate aU worship of your own self. If you take 
personal Gods. The absolute God of the my advice, you will never enter any 
universe, the creator, preserver and destroyer church. Come) out and go and wash 
of the universe, is impersonal principle. You off. Wash yourself again and again until 
and I, the cat, rat, devil, and ghost, all these yoii are cleansed of all the superstitions 
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that have clung to you through the ages. Or 
perhaps you do not like to do so, since you 
do not wash yourself so often in this country 
— ^frequent washing is an Indian custom, not 
a custom of your society. 

I have been asked many times, *Why do 
you laugh so much and make so many jokes ? ’ 
I become serious sometimes — ^when I have 
stomach-ache! The Lord is all blissfulness. 
He is the reality behind all that exists, He is 
the goodness, the truth in everything. You are 
His incarnations. That is what is glorious. 
The nearer you are to Him, the less you will 
have occasions to cry or weep. The farther 
we are from H3m, the more will long faces 
come. The more we know of Him, the more 
misery vanishes. If one who lives in the Lord 
becomes miserable, what is the use of living 
in Him ? What is the use of such a God ? 
Throw Him overboard into the Pacific Ocean ! 
We do not want Him ! 

But God is the infinite, impersonal being, 
ever existent, unchanging, immortal, fbarless, 
and you are all His incarnations, His embodi- 
ments. This is the God of Vedantism and 
His heaven is everywhere. In this heaven 
dwell all the personal Gods there are — ^you 
yourselves. Exit praying and laying flowers 
in the temples ! 

What do you pray for ? To go to heaven, 
to get something and let somebody else not 
have it. * Lord, I want more food ! Let some- 
body else starve ! ’ What an idea of God 
who is the reality, the infinite, ever blessed 
existence in which there is neither part nor 
flaw, who is ever free, ever pure, ever perfect ! 
We attribute to Him all our human charac- 
teristics, functions, and limitations. He must 
bring us food and give us clothes. As a 
matter of fact we have to do all these things 
ourselves and nobody el^e ever did them for 
us. That is the plain truth. 

But you rarely think of this. You imagine 
there is God of whom you are special 
favourites, who does things for you when you 
ask Him — ^and you do not ask of Him favours 
for all men, all beings, but only for yourself, 
your o^vn family, your own people. When 
the Hindu is starving, you do not care ; at 


that time you do not think that the God of 
the Christians is also the God of the Hindus. 
Our whole idea of God, our praying, our 
worshipping, all are vitiated by our ignorance, 
our foolish idea of ourselves as body. You 
may not like what I am saying. You may 
curse me today, but tomorrow you will bless 
me. 

We must become thinkers. Every birth is 
painful. We must get out of materialism. My 
Mother would not let us get out of Her 
clutches ; nevertheless we must try. This 
struggle is all the worship there is ; all the 
rest is mere shadow. You are the personal 
God. Just now I am worshipping you. This 
is the greatest prayer. Worship the whole 
world in that sense — ^by serving it. This 
standing on a high platform, I know, does not 
appear like worship. But if it is service, it 
is worship. 

The infinite truth is never to be acquired. 
It is here all the time, undying and unborn. 
He, the Lord of the universe, is in every one. 
There is but one temple — ^the body. It is the 
only temple that ever existed. In this body 
He resides, the Lord of souls and the Bang of 
kings. We do not see that, so we make stone 
images of Him and build temples over them. 
Vedanta has been in India always, but India 
is full of these temples — ^and not only temples, 
but also caves containing carved images. 
‘The fool, dwelling on the bank of the Ganges, 
digs a well for water V Such are we ! Living 
in the midst of God — ^we must go and make 
images I We project Him in the form of the 
image while all the time he exists in the 
temple of our body. We are lunatics, and this 
is the great delusion. 

Worship everything as God — every form is 
His temple. All else is delusion. Always look 
within, never without. Such is the God that 
Vedanta preaches and such is His worship. 
Naturally there is no sect, no creed, no caste 
in Vedanta. How can this religion be the 
national religion of India? 

Hundreds of castes ! If one man touches 
another man’s food, he cries out, ‘Lord help 
me, I am polluted I’ When I returned to 
India after my visit to the West, several 
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orthodox Hindus raised a howl against my 
association with the Western people and my 
breaking the rules of orthodoxy. They did 
not like me to teach the truths of the Vedas 
to the people of the West. 

But how can there be these distinctions 
and differences ? How can the rich man turn 
up his nose at the poor man, and the learned 
at the ignorant, if we are all spirit and all the 
same ? Unless society changes, how can such 
a religion as Vedanta prevail ? It will take 
thousands of years to have large numbers of 
truly rational human beings. It is very hard 
to show men new things, to give them great 
ideas. It is harder still to knock off old super- 
stitions, very hard; they do not die easily. 
With all his education, even the learned man 
becomes frightened in the dark — the nursery 
tales come into his mind and he sees ghosts. 

The meaning of the word Weda,* from 
which the word ‘Vedanta’ comes, is knowl- 
edge. All knowledge is Veda, i nfin ite as God 
is infinite. Nobody ever creates knowledge. 
Did you ever see knowledge created ? It is 
only discovered — ^what was covered is un- 
covered. It is always here, because it is God 
Himself. Past, present and future knowledge, 
all exist in all of us. We discover it, that is 
all. All this knowledge is God Himself, The 
Vedas are a great Sanskrit book. In our 
country we go down on our knees before the 
man who reads the Vedas, and we do not care 
for the man who is studying physics. That 
is superstition ; it is not Vedantism at all. It 
is utter materialism. With God every knowl- 
edge is sacred. Knowledge is God. Infinite 
knowledge abides within every one in the full- 
est measure. You are not really ignorant, 
though you may appear to be so. You are 
incarnations of God, all of you. You are the 
incarnations of the almighty, omnipresent. 
Divine Principle. You may laugh at me now, 
but the time will come when you will under- 
stand. You must. Nobody will be left 
behind. 

What is the goal? This that I have 
spoken of — ^Vedantism — ^is not a new religion. 
So old — as old as God Himself. It is not 
confined to any time and place, it is every- 

3 


where. Everybody knows this truth. We are 
all working it out. The goal of the whole 
universe is that. This applies even to external 
nature — every atom is rushing towards that 
goal. And do you think that any of the in- 
finite pure souls are left without knowledge of 
the supreme truth ? All have it, all are going 
to the same goal — the discovery of their innate 
Divinity. The maniac, the murderer, the 
superstitious man, the man who is lynched in 
this country — aU are travelling to the same 
goal. Only that which we do ignorantly we 
ought to do knowingly, and better. 

The unity of all existence — ^you all have 
it already within yourselves. None was ever 
bom without it. However you may deny it, 
it continually asserts itself. What is human 
love ? It is more or less an affirmation of 
that unity — ^*1 am one with thee, my wife, 
my child, my friend !’ — Only you are affirming 
the imity ignorantly. ‘None ever loved the 
husband for the husband’s sake, but for the 
sake of the Self that is in the husband.’ The 
wife finds unity there. The husband sees 
himself in the wife — ^instinctively he does it, 
but he cannot do it knowingly, consciously. 

The whole universe is one existence. There 
cannot be anything else. Out of diversities we 
are all going towards this universal existence. 
Families into tribes, tribes into races, races 
into nations, nations into humanity — ^how 
many wills going to the One ! It is all knowl- 
edge, all science — ^the realization of this xinity. 

Unity is knowledge, diversity is ignorance. 
This knowledge is your birthright. I have not 
to teach it to you. There never were different 
religions in the world. We are all destined to 
have salvation, whether we will it or not. 
You have to attain it in the long run and 
become free because it is your nature to be 
free. We are already free, only we do- not 
know it, and we do not know what we have 
been doing. Throughout all religious systems 
and ideals is the same morality ; one thing 
only is preached : Be unselfish, love others. 
One says, ‘Because Jehovah commanded,’ 
‘Allah,’ shouted Muhammad. Another cries, 
‘Jesus.’ If it was only the command of 
Jehovah, how could it come to those who 
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never knew Jehovah ? If it was Jesus alone 
who gave this command, how could any- 
one who never knew Jesus get it ? If only 
Vishnu, how could the Jews get it, who never 
were acquainted with that gentleman ? 'There 
is another source, greater than all of them. 
Where is it ? In the eternal temple of God, 
in the souls of all beings from the lowest to 
the highest. It is there^that infinite un- 
selfishness, infinite sacrifice, infinite compul- 
sion to go back to unity. 

We have seemingly been divided, limited, 
because of our ignorance, and we have become 
as it were the little Mrs. So-and-so and Mr. 
So-and-so. But all nature is giving this delu- 
sion the lie every moment. I am not that 
little man or little woman, cut off from all 
else ; I am the one universal existence. The 
soul in its own majesty is rising up every 
moment and declaring its own intrinsic Divi- 
nity. 

This Vedantism is everywhere, only you 
must become conscious of it. These masses of 
foolish beliefs and superstitions hinder us in 
our progress. If we can, let us throw them 
off and understand that God is spirit to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. Try to be 
materialists no more I Throw away all 
matter ! The conception of God must be 
truly spiritual. All the different ideas of God, 
which are more or less materialistic, must go. 
As man becomes more and more spiritual he 
has to throw off all these ideas and leave them 
behind. As a matter of fact, in every country 
there have always been a few who have been 
strong enough to throw away all matter and 
stand out in the shining light, worshipping the 
spirit by the spirit. 

1 ■ _ IV ^ 

‘ If Vedantism—this conscious knowledge 
that all is one spirit — spreads, the whole of 
humanity will become spiritual. But is it 
possible ? I do not know. Not within 
thousands of years. The old superstitions 
must run out. You are all interested in how 
to perpetuate all your superstitions. Then 
there are the ideas of the family brother, the 
caste brother, the national brother. All these 


are barriers to the realization of Vedanta. 
Religion has been religion to very few. 

Most of those who have worked in the 
field of religion all over the world have really 
been political workers. That has been the 
history of human beings. They have rarely 
tried to live up uncompromisingly to the truth. 
They have always worshipped the god called 
society ; they have been mostly concerned 
with upholding what the masses believe — 
their superstitions, their weakness. They do 
not try to conquer nature but to fit into 
nature, nothing else. Go to India and preach 
a new creed — ^they will not listen to it. But 
if you teU them it is from the Vedas — ^‘That 
is good ! ’ they will say. Here I can preach 
this doctrine and you — ^how many of you 
take me seriously ? But the truth is all here, 
and I must tell you the truth. 

There is another side to the question. 
Everyone says that the highest, the pure truth, 
cannot be realized all at once by all, that 
men have to be led to it gradually through 
worship, prayer and other kinds of prevalent 
religious practices. I am not sure whether 
that is the right method or not. In India I 
work both ways. 

In Calcutta, I have all these images and 
temples — ^in the name of God and the Vedas, 
of the Bible and Christ and Buddha. Let it 
be tried. But on the heights of the Hima- 
layas I have a place where I am determined 
nothing shall enter except pure truth. There 
I want to work out this idea about which I 
have spoken to you today. There are an 
Englishman and an Englishwoman in charge 
of the place. The purpose is to train seekers 
of truth and to bring up children without 
fear and without superstition. They shall not 
hear about Christs and Buddhas and Shivas 
and Vishnus— none of these. They shall learn 
from the start to stand upon their own feet. 
They shall Jeam from their childhood that God 
is the spirit and should be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. Everyone must be looked upon 
as spirit. That is the ideal. I do not know 
what success will come of it. Today I am 
preaching the thing I like. I wish I had 
been brought up entirely on that, without all 
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the dualistic superstitions. 

Sometimes I agree that there is some good 
in the dualistic method : it helps many who 
are weak. If a man wants you to show him 
the polar star, you first point out to him a 
bright star near it, then a less bright star, 
then a dim star, and then the polar star. 
This process makes it easy for him to see it. 
All the various practices and trainings, Bibles 
and Gods, are but the rudiments of religion, 
the kindergartens of religion. 

But then I think of the other side. How 
long will the world have to wait to reach the 
truth if it follows this slow, gradual process ? 
How long ? And where is the surety that it 
will ever succeed to any appreciable degree ? 
It has not so far. After all, gradual or not 
gradual, easy or not easy to the weak, is not 
the dualistic method based on falsehood? 
Are not all the prevalent religious practices 
often weakening and therefore wrong ? 
They are based on a wrong idea, a wrong 
view of man. Would two wrongs make one 
right ? Would the lie become truth ? Would 
darkness become light ? 

I am the servant of a man who has passed 
away. I am only the messenger. I want 
to make the experiment. The teachings of 
Vedanta I have told you about were never 


really experimented with before. Although 
Vedanta is the oldest philosophy in the 
world, it has always become mixed up with 
superstitions and everything else. 

Christ said, T and my father are one,’ and 
you repeat it. Yet it has not helped man- 
kind. For nineteen hundred years men have 
not understood that saying. They make 
Christ the saviour of men. He is God and 
we are worms ! Similarly in India, in every 
country, this sort of belief is the backbone 
of every sect. For thousands of years 
millions and millions all over the world have 
been taught to worship the Lord of the 
world, the Incarnations, the saviours, the 
prophets. They have been taught to con- 
sider themselves helpless, miserable creatures 
and to depend upon the mercy of some 
person or persons for salvation. There are 
no doubt many marvellous things in such 
beliefs. But even at their best, they are but 
kindergartens of religion, and they have 
helped but little. Men are still hypnotized 
into abject degradation. However, there are 
some strong souls who get over that illusion. 
The hour comes when great men shall arise 
and cast off these kindergartens of religion 
and shall make vivid and powerful the true 
religion, the worship of the spirit by the spirit. 

(Condvded) 


AN ADDRESS ON THE BHAGAVAD GITA 

By Sir S. Radhakrishnan 


This is my first visit to Karachi ; and I 
am here as the guest of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. I have been their guest in distant 
parts of the world, and, therefore, it is nothing 
unusual for me to be the guest of the Rama- 
krishna Mission in this city. 

The subject that has been prescribed for 
me is the subject on which Swamiji him- 
self has been interesting large multitudes in 
this city during the last few years. There- 
fore I do not believe that I have very much 


new to say. Yet it is a subject which gives 
you perennial inspiration. 

The Bhagavad Gita is a book which has 
given solace to millions of our countrymen 
across the ages. Not only to our countrymen 
but to many people outside also. It is a book 
which has comforted souls in distress, which 
has healed the wounds of many people who 
are seriously afflicted, a book to which testi- 
mony has been paid by men of our coimtiy 
and abroad. The great Achatya, Shankara, 
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in his commentary tells us that it is an 
epitome of all the Shastras — Samasta- 
vedarthasarasangrahabhutam. It is the quint- 
essence of all the Vedas and it leads to the 
realization of the different ends of life — 
Sakalapurusharthasiddhi ; it enables you to 
realize the different ends of life — ^Dharma, 
Artha, Kama, and Moksha. It is not merely 
our Acharyas who have eulogized it. When 
Warren Hastings was writing an introduc- 
tion to the first English translation of the 
Bhagavad Gita, he said : ‘Writings like 
this will survive when the British Empire has 
lost its dominion over --India ; when the 
sources of its wealth and prosperity are lost 
to remembrance, this book and writings like 
this will survive.^ He meant to say that it 
is a book which is neither ancient nor modern, 
neither eastern nor western, but a human 
gospel voicing forth the fundamental truths 
which have worked so to say into the very 
structure of humanity. It belongs to the 
very life-blood of the human soul. It does 
not deal with any sectarian gospel. It doesn’t 
give you any dogma. It doesn’t insist on 
the celebration of certain ceremonies or subs- 
cription to certain formulae but it gives to 
you certain root conceptions, certain funda- 
mental ideas which are bound to prevail so 
long as human nature continues to be what 
it is. Only the other day in a book published 
by the Ramakrishna Mission, Aldous Huxley 
wrote an introduction in which he says to 
this effect : ‘Here is a most comprehensive 
statement of perennial philosophy. If you 
want a book which will assist humanity in 
striving for the eternal, here is the book, the 
most systematic statement of spiritual evolu- 
tion, of enduring value to mankind.’ You 
find, therefore, the book has been appre- 
ciated by people in India as well as outside. 

In a single discourse it will not be possible 
for me to dwell at great length on the different 
aspects of that great gospel All that I wish 
to do is to invite your attention to certain 
fundamental features thereof. You will find 
in the closing chapters it is said, ‘Brahma 
Vidya Yoga Shastra Elrishna-Arjuna Sam- 
vada.' Take those three words : (i) Brahma 


Vidya is the metaphysical statement of Reality. 
It gives you a logical account of what reality 
is. (ii) Yoga Shastra indicates to you the 
pathway to the attainment of that Reality. 
(fit) Krishna-Arjuna Samvada : it is the 
culmination when the human soul is in com- 
munion with the Divine, when the naked 
individual stands alone before the Alouf", 
Krishna the Divine and Arjuna the human 
soul having converse or communion with each 
other. Metaphysics, ethics, and religion : 
Brahma Vidya is a metaphysical theory of 
Reality ; Yoga Shastra is the ethical path- 
way to it ; Krishna-Arjuna Samvada is 
spiritual realization of the attainment of the 
Supreme. 

I propose to draw your attention to a few 
of these aspects. Brahma Vidya, I said, is a 
metaphysical statement. Well, here in India 
we never ask the intellect to be suppressed. 
We never say — ^‘Obey and ask no questions.’ 
The classic on the Brahma Vidya is the 
Brahma Sutra. It opens with the Sutra 
‘ Athato brahmajijnasa ’ — ^now therefore an 
enquiry into Brahman. Jijnasa — an investi- 
gation, an intellectual enquiry — a logical 
approach. That is what it tells you. And 
how do you approadh the problem of 
metaphysics? The second Sutra tells you 
‘Janmadyasya yatah.’ Is there a Reality 
from which all these things issue? That 
second Sutra has reference to the Bhrigu- 
valli of the Taittiriya Upardshad, where the 
pupil approaches the teacher and asks him 
‘Adhihi bhagavo brahmeti.’ ‘Teach me, 0 
Master, what is Brahman?’ And the answer 
given is ‘Tapasa brahma vijijnasasva.’ By 
independent reflection, by your mental 
austerity, try to understand what Brahman 
or the fundamental Reality is. Brahman is 
that from which all things arise, by which 
they are maintained, into which they are dis- 
solved. ‘Yato va imani bhutani jayante yena 
jatani jivanti yat prayantyabhisamvishanti tat 
brahma.’ Try to And out what that ulti- 
mate principle is, which is the explanation of 
all this cosmic evolution. The pupil proceeds 
step by step. He says : — ^May matter be 
Brahman — ^Annam brahma. Second, may 
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life be Brahman — ^Pranam brahma. Third, 
may animal mind be Brahman — Mane 
brahma. Fourth, may human intellect be 
the Brahman — ^Vijnanam brahma. He looks 
at the world. He finds out that there is an 
order, there is an amazing progression, that 
things have evolved from unconscious mattei 
or Anna to life in the plant world, from the 
plant world to Manas of the animal world, 
from the animal world to the human mind 
or the world of Vijnana. There has been an 
upward growth in evolution. It cannot be 
due to an unholy void. Caprice cannot be 
the root of things. There is an order ; there 
is a progress and we go step by step. Such an 
orderly progressive ascent of the cosmic 
evolution requires a fundamental principle 
informing it, animating it, leading it to rise 
from one stage to another. Therefore the 
answer is given ‘Anandam brahma.’ There 
is a fundamental Reality, Divine Bliss, which 
is operating in all these stages which is the 
cause of this multiple play of the manifested 
world. There is one Supreme Reality with- 
out which you cannot account for this steady, 
onward, upward growth of matter to life, of 
life to mental consciousness, of mental cons- 
ciousness to human intelligence, of human 
intelligence to Divine Bliss, This very ascent 
is an indication of the orderliness of the 
world, of the progressiveness of the world, 
and wherever you have order and progress 
there must be a controlling and guiding agency 
at work. It cannot be the human mind 
which is only the product or the outcome. 
There must therefore be a divine principle. 

How shall we account for that ^vinc 
principle? What is the name which we shall 
give to it? Will it be possible for us to give 
any kind of explanation for it? Here we are, 
atoms in an empirical universe bound up in 
the world of space and time, striving to ex* 
plore the nature of that unknown principle 
which stands behind. Is it possible for our 
finite intellect to fathom that infinite wealth 
of Reality? The answer is ‘'We cannot,’ 
*Yatho vacho nivartante aprapya manasa 
saha’ — that from which words turn away 
along with the mind, bafi^ied ; we cannot ex- 
4 


plain it. The only way, in which we can 
express it, is to say: if this is the empirical 
world which is lost in space, time, and cause, 
it is something beyond space, beyond time, 
and beyond cause. ‘Yat tat adreshyam 
agrahyam achakshushrotram tadapanipadam.’ 
We can only say that it is something invisible, 
intangible ; something which eludes words 
of mouth, categories of logic, something which 
stands above them all. They all expose their 
utter impotence or inadequacy when they 
try to account for that kind of Supreme 
Reality. SHence has been the attitude which 
the greatest of our thinkers have adopted. 
The austerity of silence is the homage which 
the finite mind pays to the infinite riches of 
that Supreme Reality, Buddha kept silence. 
Shankara said "Shantoyam Atma.’ No des- 
cription can be given of it. They were all 
bringing out the ineffable character of that 
supreme principle — calm, tranquil — which is 
still there, animating the progress of the 
whole evolution. Is it possible for us to be 
satisfied with that kind of negative account? 
No. While on one side it eludes description, 
we, at the same time know, that it is the 
fundamental reality governing this universe. 
It is the animating principle which is not 
only Para Brahman, it is also Parameswara — 
Iswara as the Lord of the world. We need 
not put Him as merely the supreme governor 
of the imiverse. If you are able to fold up 
your animal ways, if you are able to strip 
yourself naked, if you are able to have what 
you call 'Vastrapaharana,’ if you throw away 
your body, mind, intellect, you come in con- 
tact with the conception of universal aware- 
ness without which there can be no body, no 
mind, no intellectual functioning. All these 
are to be regarded as nothing more than the 
canalization of that supreme consciousness 
which is lurking behind these external mani- 
festations of the human soul. In other 
words, the same Reality is Para Brahman 
when you look upon it as transcending the 
world. It is Parameswara when you look: 
upon it as the ruler of the world. It is 
Paramatman when you look upon it as the 
central source of your very being. It is the 
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transcendent, cosmic, and individual aspects 
as the Bhagavata puts it. ‘ Vadanti tat 
tatvavidah tatvam yad jnanam advayam, 
brahmeti paramatmeti bhagavan iti sab 
dyate/ Whether you call it Brahman, 
whether you call it Paramatman, whether 
you call it Bhagavan, it makes absolutely no 
kind of difference. It is merely a standpoint 
which you are adopting. If the Supreme 
Lord is to be regarded as the governor of the 
universe, if He is to be put up as Saswata- 
dharmagopta, as the Eternal Lord of righte- 
ousness, if this is the function which you 
attribute to Him, it follows that whenever 
there is a disturbance in the world, whenever 
you find a disturbance in the moral equili- 
brium of the world, that Supreme Reality 
which is manifesting itself in you and in the 
finite world, will also, out of the plenitude of 
its wealth and compassion, show itself in 
particular historical manifestations. When 
wickedness and unrighteousness grow, when 
the strong trample upon the weak— when 
such a condition arises, to use the words of 
the poet, : He comes, comes, ever comes.’ 
Shankaracharya says in his introduction to 
the commentary on the Gita : — 

Sa cha bhagavan jnanaishwaryabala- 
viryaiejobhih sada sampannah trigunat- 
mikam vaishnavim swam mayam mula* 
prakritim vashikritya, ajo avyayo bhutanam 
ishwaro nityashuddhabuddhamuktaswa- 
bhavo api san swamayaya dehavan iva jata 
iva cha lokanugraham kurvan lakshyate. 

On such occasions. He manifests Himself as 
a historical individual for the uplift of 
humanity. 

Do not run away with the idea that the 
supreme revelation is a particular unique 
thing. It is a universal incarnation. It is 
an incarnation which can, be brought about 
by every individual. The birth of Krishna 
is described : When Tamas predominates, 
when it is all night, when you do not see a 
single ray of light, the imprisoned splendour 
in each individual shines forth. He is there. 
The Paramatman is lurking in the depth of 
each man’s being. But He is wrapped up in 
afi these Koshas or sheaths. So long as the 


individual takes interest in, concentrates his 
attention on, these objective manifestations, 
that Pure Subject etudes any kind of hand- 
ling. It is when we are able to stand above 
all these objectifications that we are able to 
arrive at what may be called the pure sub- 
jectivity. A Jesus had to cry in shear 
despair, *0 God, why hast Thou forsaken me.' 
It is a moment when the whole earth seemed 
to be cracking under his feet. When he sees 
no hope, when he gives up all his hope, then 
it is that he sees a gleam of light and says : 
Thy will be done. Similarly Draupadi in a 
moment of despair simply cried out, T haee 
no husband, I have no brothers, I have no- 
body in this world, even You 0 God, even 
You are dead for me.’ It is at that moment 
that she cried that everything had appeared 
to her to be an utter blank. It is at such a 
moment when the wrappings fall out, when 
the scales drop off iiom our eyes, that we will 
see divine light, active divine power. 

Similarly when Arjuna was called upon to 
do his fighting, when he withdrew from it 
and said, 'Why should I do what is socially 
commanded, why should I conform to what 
society expects of me ? These social demands, 
these individual demands, are nothing to me ; 
I am frail, I am incompetent, I am in des- 
pair ; won’t You help me?' — ^it is at such a 
moment that the Supreme came to the 
rescue of Arjuna. Whether it is Draupadi, or 
Arjuna, or Jesus Christ, it doesn’t matter. 
So long as the individual is lost in the pre- 
occupations of this world, he centres his hope 
on them and he is not able to detach him- 
self altogether from these externalizaiions, 
from these objectifications, there is no rise 
of the Lord in him. 

The birth of Krishna at the dead of night 
is merely the birth of Krishna or God in each 
human soul when the rest of the world be- 
comes completely a night to us. When it Is 
possible for us to lose faith in them all, and 
when that external light seems to be utter 
darkness, then that inward light will reveal 
itself. So, this incarnation is not to be re- 
garded as a particular kind of interference 
with the course of the world. It is to be 
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regarded as the universal destiny of man. 
We are here for the purpose of realizing the 
divinity which happens to be in us. The 
metaphysical discussion does not ask you to 
accept anything on authority. It merely 
puts before you the nature of the evolution, 
the necessity for a supreme principte of 
mind, the principle which governs the uni- 
verse. If He is a governor of the universe, 
He must take interest in the affairs of the 
world, and each of us can realize the divinity 
within us by proceeding through pathways 
appropriate to each. 

The second point is Yoga Shastra. It is 
the ethical pathway. It is the discipline 
which we have to adopt. It is easy for most 
of us to get up and say, T believe in God/ 
and every moment do things that deny that 
belief. There is a difference between the 
decision of the intellect and the dynamic 
power of your life. It is essential for you to 
distinguish between Asti Brahman and Ahain 
Brahman. It is easy for us to say there is 
God. It is difficult for us to say I have felt 
the Divine Reality in the pulse of my being ; 
I have felt it in the blood of my heart ; I 
believe in God even as I believe in this world. 
Unless we are in a position to say that God 
as Truth is realized by us, we cannot be 
supposed to be truly spiritual beings. Meta- 
physical definition, logical acceptance is quite 
different from practical realization. We must 
be able to realize God in the depths of our 
consciousness. How can we do it? Here it 
is that the three methods of Jnana, Karma, 
and Bhakti are placed before us. There are 
men who are intellectually inclined, and for 
them the process is a process of concentration 
and abstraction from the outward. 

When Pythagoras was asked to define what 
a philosopher’s function was, he said, ‘We all 
go to the feast of Iffe : some of us to make 
money, others to win name and fame, still 
others to look on. These lookers-on are the 
philosophers.’ 

Plato said, ‘Philosophers are the spectators 
of all time and all space.’ Time and space 
are the outward objectives ; the spectator is 
the inward principle of consciousness. Unless 


it is possible for you to discriminate between 
the Self or the Atman, and time and space 
which are the object or the Anatman, unless 
you are able to withdraw the Atman from the 
Anatman, to discriminate between the Pure 
Self which is the mere looker-on and the ob- 
jective self more or less engaged in the pursuits 
of this world-— it is not possible for you to 
attain to that pure subjectivity which eludes 
any kind of objectification. There it is that the 
method of Dhyana Yoga is prescribed for us. 
You must be alone. But physical loneliness 
is not enough. We can shut ourselves in a 
room and harbour all kinds of miscellaneous 
thoughts in our minds. If you want to be 
your true self, you must be able to control 
the turbulent desires and the glamour of 
your passions. That is what it means when 
the Gita says ‘Yatachittatma.’ You must 
be detached. You must not have any kind 
of expectation of results or fruits. Apari- 
graha means ‘ free from possessiveness ’ — ^the 
most insidious enemy of any kind of high 
life. When Jesus was approached by a man 
who said to him, T have observed all' the 
commandments, I have obeyed the laws, 
what else have I to do to attain the Kingdom 
of Heaven?’ he said, ‘Go and sell all that 
thou hast and distribute it to the poor.* 
He never returned to Jesus. Aparigraha 
indicates non-possessiveness. You must not 
have any kind of belongings which 
attach you to this world. That kind of 
detachment is absolutely essential. Now 
Dhyana Yoga is the method by which the 
mind abstracts from all outward objects not 
theoretically but practically, without having 
any kind of interest in the occupations 
of the world — ‘Yatachittatma, Nirashih, 
Aparigrahah.* 

These are very difficult requirements. And 
most of us are incapable of them. Por us 
there is the other method, the method of 
Bhakti, passivity, surrender, acceptance, 
claiming nothing, asking nothing. We place 
ourselves in the hands of the Divine com- 
pletely. These are passive virtues, virtues 
which are regarded as more feminine than 
^masculine. Therefore it is said that there 
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is only one Supreme male in tHs world. All 
of us are to be regarded as women. ‘Stri- 
prayam itarat sarvam.’ In other words, our 
attitude must be of prayerfulness, must be 
one of dependence, of complete surrender, 
passivity, acceptance. Don’t claim anything. 
Ask only for the blessings of the Divine 
That is the Bhakti Marga. It is possible for 
us to adopt this method more easily. The 
Gopi goes about praying to God, appealing 
to Him to become her husband — ^‘katyayani, 
mahadevi, sarvalokamaheshwari, Nandagopa* 
sutam devi asmakam pati. . . T prostrate 
myself to you, O Mahadevi ; may the Lord 
of Gopis, the son of Nanda be my husband,’ 
Well, when Easalila is talked about, the 
meaning of it is that there is the Universal 
Lord petitioned and appealed to and begged 
for favour by all the individuals of the world. 
The integrity of that one Supreme Spirit is 
not in any manner affected by the approaches 
made by millions of individuals. The uni- 
versality of spirit and the multiplicity of the 
begging individuals, that is what is attempted 
to be brought out by what is called Rasalila. 
One Supreme Lord faces each individual and 
because He faces some, it does not follow 
that He does not face others. Well, that is 
the idea which is brought out by the concep- 
tion of the Basalila which has been so 
thoroughly misunderstood by foreigners and, 
in their wake, misinterpreted and miscon- 
ceived by some of our people also. 

You will find therefore it is the method of 
Bhakti, it is the method of devotion ; there is 
still another for those of executive tempera- 
ment, who are not made in a rejdective or 
emotional way. Arjuna himself belongs to 
that class. He gets up and says, ‘I know 
I am a Kshatriya. I know it is my duty to 
fight. But I shall not fight. This is not a 
thing which I will be able to do. I shall not 
undertake this fight which has been imposed 
on me.’ And what happens to him? 

We all see that when duty seems to be 
irksome, when we find we have to carry a 
share of pain and unpleasantness, we wish to 
withdraw from the mandate which is imposea 
on us. We invent all sorts of excuses for the 


purpose of getting away from what is ex- 
pected. Ultimately, however, Arjuna is able 
to enter into the truth of things, that is, to 
believe in the spirit which is driving the uni- 
verse, which is driving him also ; and he con- 
cludes by saying, ‘Karishye vachanam tava,’ 
T will do as you bid me do.’ Similarly, you 
will find that Jesus Christ raised up his hands 
and said, *No, I cannot bear all this suffering. 
Take this cup away from me. This suffering 
is too much for me. I cannot undertake it.’ 
And yet after so much storm and stress Ee 
comes to the conclusion, Thy vM he done. 
Yet not my will but Thy will be done. That 
is what Jesus Christ said, exactly a transla- 
tion of ‘Karishye vachanam tava.’ ‘Your 
bidding I’ll carry out.’ Both Arjuna and 
Jesus first of all wanted that the cup of suffer- 
ing should be taken away from them. 
Arjuna did not wish to fight and Jesus was 
unable to drink the cup ; and Christ said, 
‘Take this cup away ‘Please excuse me^ I 
shall not fight,’ said Arjuna. But both of 
them pass through so much of spiritual evolu- 
tion that a situation arises when they are 
able to get up and say, ‘ Yet not my will but 
Thy will be done ’ In other words it is pos- 
sible for human individuals without any kind 
of selfish desire of their own to make them- 
selves the instruments of the cosmic powers, 
to understand that they are here not merely 
for the satisfaction of their individual prefer- 
ences but for co-operating with the universal 
purpose by realizing that there is a universal 
purpose. You merely merge yourselves in 
that purpose and conform to the divine will 
and, in the process, reach your own perfect 
fulfilment. 

So, by acting according to the dictates of 
the Divine, it is possible for you to realize 
the highest possibilities which are abeacfj' - 
located in you. 

Hence it is said that even action, which 
seems to us to be dirty, seems to us so un- 
pleasant and unpalatable that we would like 
to avoid and shrink from it, becomes some- 
times the end of God, and we may have to 
undertake it, and, by undertaking it, do the 
will of God and know His purpose and under- 
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stand His Reality much more than by the 
avoidance of action. The Vishrm Pumna 
says, ‘Those people who merely cry out the 
name of God without doing His will are the 
enemies of God.’ ‘Svadharmakarmavimukhah 
krishna krishneti vadinah; te harerdveshino 
mudhah dharmartham janma yadi hareh,’ 
Those who are indifferent to their duties in 
this world but only go about uttering the 
name of Krishna, Krishna, — ^they are the 
enemies of God ; they are ignorant, deluded 
mortals. Even Hari, for the bonds of crea- 
tion, for the upliftment of this world, passed 
through so many kinds of perils. When He 
has set an example for us, is it right for iis 
to withdraw from the world, from the work 
which the world demands? Whether it is 
Dhyana Yoga, Bhakti Marga, or Karma 
Yoga, whichever method you adopt, the 
Ultimate Reality is that transcendence of the 
human individual. He is able to get beyond 
himself ; he is detaching himself from the 
objective surroundings altogether. He is 
able to adopt an attitude of a detached 
spectator when he is undertaking the work 
in this world. Such an individual is what 
we call a God-realized soul. Such an indi- 
vidual is one who is face to face with the 
Supreme. He has touched the garment of 
Eternity, His mind becomes illumined by 
the divine light. His heart is a flame of love 
and his whole being thirsts for the uplift of 
suffering humanity. You will see therefore 
that the highest purpose which is laid on 
each individual is not merely to be bom, to 
grow up, to mate, to found a family and 
leave possessions for posterity, and then pass 
out ; such things are done by even the 
animals. What the human individual is 
called upon to do is to realize the Divinity 
that i.s there embedded in him. 

There are two things for which there is an 
alternative choice before each human indi- 
vidual. ‘Yasya chahaya amritam yasya 
mrilyuh.’ There are possibilities in each one 
of us of either Amrita, of eternal life, or 
Mrityu, of death and ashes. Well, if you 
want to develop Amrita in you, you have to 
pursue the path of Truth. If on the other 
6 


hand you want to pass off from death to 
death, then it is that you are monre or less 
wrapped up in this glamorous world. The 
highest goal which the Bhagavad Gita puts 
before us is the goal of practical efficiency 
combined with philosophic calm. The very 
last verse of the Bhagavad Gita winds up 
by saying ‘ Yatra yogeshwarah Krishno yatra 
Partho dhanurdharah tatra shrir vijayo bhutih 
dhruva nitir matirmama.’ The words are 
selected deliberately with a definite purpose. 
The Yoga, the contemplative energy of 
Krishna, that by itself is nothing. You re- 
quire the archery of Arjuna. Not only the 
philosopher Yogi, but you require the practi- 
cal man, the king, the philosopher-king of 
Plato. The Yogi and the Dhyani pouring 
the energy of contemplation into the austerity 
of action, combining the two things, bringing 
about the marriage of contemplation and 
action, of Dhyana and Karma — ^that is the 
goal which the Gita has prescribed for us. 
If you just see what the gospel of the 
Bhagavad Gita is, you will see it has nothing 
to do with any kind of ill-founded fact or 
unscientific dogma. It takes human nature 
as it is. It studies its aspiration for the 
eternal. It prescribes a way by which that 
aspiration for the eternal can be realized. 
It does not want you to surrender your reflec- 
tive, emotional, or practical natures. It 
merely tells you that man is here on the 
threshold of a higher life ; he has reached 
intellectuality, but the climb of life indicates 
that this is not the goal of evolution. He 
has to proceed further ; that further process 
cannot be in the development of his physique. 
It can only be in the development of his 
psyche, and, if it is so, then human intellec' 
tuality will have to be converged into illu- 
mined consciousness, into inspired under- 
standing ; that acquisition of increased 
awareness, that expansion of your being, 
that prolongation of those great' moments 
when human individuals now and then come 
into touch with the Eternal, when they are, 
so to say, lifted from this terra finria into 
uplifting air, when they are carried away 
into the depths of that being, when time 
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stands still, when they are able to have a 
glimpse into that fundamental Reality of 
which immortality and death are merely the 
shadows. If you are able to realize that 
destiny, you have realized true fulfilment. 
But if you have not, you might acquire 
possessions, you might build material worlds, 
you might invent atom-bombs and devastate 
people, but you have failed as a human being. 


When you realize that goal, ‘kulam pavitram 
janani kritartha vasundhara punyavati,* 
your mother becomes blessed and the place 
that gave you birth becomes sacred. If it 
is possible for you to realize even now in this 
physical frame, that life incorruptible, that 
life which is the destiny of every human 
being, then it is that the human self has 
reached its goal ! 


SOME ASPECTS OF SHANKARA’S PHILOSOPHY 

By Prof. Akshaya Kumas Banerjee, MA. 


According to Shankara’s Advaita philo- 
sophy, in its practical aspect, it is the 
consciousness of the identity of the Self with 
all and the feeling of unadulterated love 
generated from this sense of unity for all 
the embodiments of the Self, that should be 
at the basis of our conduct in all the spheres 
of our life. All our duties, domestic, social, 
national, and international, and even our 
duties to subhuman creatures, should arise 
from and be governed by this consciousness 
of unity expressed in the feeling of love. Self- 
realization — the realization of Brahman in 
the self and all — ^being the ultimate ideal of 
life, whatever thoughts, feelings, desires, and 
actions, whatever foums of behaviour, em- 
phasize the differences between man and 
man, between the self and others, and 
strengthen the sense of difference in the 
human mind, are condemned. All antagon- 
ism, rivalry, competition, hatred, fear, etc., 
Shankara teaches us, arise from the want of 
tprue self-lcnowledge and true self-love, from 
attachment to unsubstantial things, from 
pursuit of illusions. In truith, the good of 
each consists in contribution to the good of 
all. It is through the cultivation of sincere 
love for all and the performance of disinter- 
ested works foar the good of all, that a man 
can advance in the path of self-realization 
and shake off the sense of difference which 
puts obstacles in this path. Self-sacrifice in 
active life is the path to self-realization. The 


services which a man renders for the good 
of the family, the society, the nation, the 
humanity and the animal world, contribute 
to the realization of his own self in all, 
Shankara thus bridges over the apparent gulf 
between self-love and benevolence, between 
selfishness and self-sacrifice, between indivi- 
dualism and socialism or humanism. A man 
must cultivate puiity and charity, truth and 
love, self-confidence and humility, strength 
and softness, faith in the inner goodness of 
himself and that of all others, in all his 
thoughts, words, and deeds in order that his 
self may shine in its true universal and bliss- 
ful character. Does it not raise morality to 
a higher spii'itual plane ? Does it not furnish 
us with a positive and dynamic morality ? 

The religious sects generally accuse 
Shankara of denying the personality of God 
,03 the ultimate truth. They think that 
Shankara’s Advaita-vada cuts at the root of 
positive religion by regarding Brahman as an 
Impersonal Being. The inner beauty of his 
doctrine is generally ignored. From the 
practical view-point, Shankara, by emphasiz- 
ing the impersonal or super-personal character 
of the Absolute Spirit, has really supplied all 
the religious systems of the world with a 
philosophical basis and brought about har- 
mony and unity among them all. Personal 
God is certainly the object of worship to all 
religious men. But the conceptions of 
Personal God are different in different religi- 
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ous sects. It is the differences of conceptions 
about the divine Personality that give rise to 
differences among the religious sects and 
alienate the sects from one another. It is 
these differences that become the sources of 
bigotry, fanaticism, narrowness of outlook, 
and bitter antagonism among the followers 
of particular religious communities. Various 
disturbances in human society have been due 
to these differences among the religionists^, 
and many irreligious acts have been perpe- 
trated in the name of religion and God. 

The conceptions about the nature of God 
differ so widely in the religious sects that they 
seem to worship different gods. The God of 
the Vaishnavas, the God of the Shaivas, the 
God of the Shaktas, the God of the Chris- 
tians, the God of the Mohammedans, are 
different gods, and as such they divide 
humanity into narrow-minded religious 
groups. It is an irony of fate that religion 
which is resorted to for emancipation from 
all bondages and limitations, all conflicts and 
discords, all ignoble thoughts, feelings, and 
desires, becomes itself the source of fresh 
bondages and limitations, new conflicts and 
hostilities, various evil thoughts, ill feelings, 
and undesirable desires and actions in relation 
to fellow men. 

Acharya Shankara wants to cut at the 
root of all such differences and discords by 
proclaiming that Brahman is really imper- 
sonal or supra-personal, that He is the One 
Self of all persons, — ^that Personal God, in 
whatever name He may be addressed, in 
whatever form He may be worshipped, what- 
ever powers and attributes and activities may 
be ascribed to Him, is the same Brahman, 
the same Impersonal Absolute Spirit, con- 
ceived with the aid of and in identification 
with diverse names and forms and diverse 
glorious powers and attributes. It is the 
same Brahman that is worshipped by the 
devotees of all religious sects, however they 
may differ in their conceptions about Him. 
The Impersonal Brahman is really beyond the 
reach of thought and speech. He is uncondi- 
tioned by all powers and attributes, He is 
above all relations and limita^tions. When- 


ever we try to form any conception about 
Him, we must necessarily conceive Him in 
terms of powers and attributes and relations 
and expressions, which ar,e within the range 
of our thought and imagination, and it is 
these which constitute His personality. The 
Impersonal is the Soul, and Personality is 
His embodiment. We conceive and worship 
the Impersonal in and through our concep- 
tion and worship of the Personal. The differ- 
ences arise in our conceptions, in the names 
and forms in terms of which we conceive the 
Reality, in the ideas of powers, attributes, 
self-expressions, and relations we ascribe to 
Him. Such differences are inevitable. But 
we must bear in mind that these differences 
are in our conceptions, and not in the Reality, 
not in the Absolute Spirit. When the mind 
of the religious man is perfectly concentrated 
upon the supreme object of his worship and 
meditation, the difference between the wor- 
shipper and the worshipped vanishes, the 
personality of the worshipper as well as the 
personality of God vanishes, the conscious- 
ness of the differences between the self and 
God and the diversities of the world vanishes, 
and one non-dual absolute consciousness alone 
shines in its own perfection. Thus all deeply 
religious men, in whatever names and fonns 
they may worship and meditate on Gk)d, 
ultimately reach the same goal, the same 
absolute unity of self-luminous experience. 

Thus the doctrine of Impersonal Brahman 
supplies the basis of unity and harmony 
among all religious sects and puts an end to 
the quarrels among the various diverse orders 
of votaries of a Personal God. The theistic 
schools may quarrel with one another about 
the nature of Personal God, but Shankara’s 
Advaita-vada is not at war with any of 
them. It gives us the basis of reconciliation 
among all religious doctrines which are 
founded on diverse conceptions about God 
and His relation to man and the world. 
Thus Shankara’s religion is not a sectarian 
religion ; it is the Religion of Humanity, the 
universal religion. 

Shankara’s Advaita is not only not in- 
compatible with the wide-spread sectarian 
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religions which are based upon some philo- 
sophical conceptions of Divinity ; but is not 
even incompatible with the worship of illus- 
trious national saints and heroes (Rishis and 
Avataras), the worship of personified super- 
mtural powers and moral ideals (gods and 
goddesses), the worship of fire, water, air, 
earth, mountains, rivers, trees, etc. conceived 
as deities, the woprship of images and idols, 
natural and artificial things, conceived as 
embodiments of the Divine. Brahman, the 
one Supreme ^Spirit, is the soul of all men and 
animals, all supernatural and natural forces, 
all moral and spiritual ideals, all products of 
nature and products of human hands. Sarvam 
khalu idam Brahma—all this is really 
Brahman. All the phenomenal realities of 
oujr experience and the objects of our concep- 
tions and imaginations are appearances of 
Brahman, individualized embodiments of 
Brahman, Everything is Brahman with a 
particular name and form, with particular 
powers and attributes, with particular rela- 
tions and actions. Men ordinarily worship 
glorified names and forms, powers and attri- 
butes which inspire them with awe, wonder, 
admiration, love and reverence. They worship 
their own conceptions, their own ideals in 
diverse embodiments. Shanfcara teaches us 
that Brahman is the soul of all names and 
forms, all powers and attributes. As we must 
worship the soul with the help of the bodies, 
as we must worship the inconceivable with 
the help of conceptions, as we must worship 
the nameless and formless with the help of 
names and forms, there is nothing wrong or 
condemnable, nothing offensive or repulsive, 
in the worship of Him in the forms of 
particular deities or particular men or parti- 
cular animals or material things or particular 
images or idols. Thus Shankara affiliated all 
the traditionial forms of worship, all the old 
and new systems of religion, all kinds of 
idolatry and fetishism, with his sublime and 
all-comprehensive Advaita-vada, and he en- 
lightened and ennobled them all. He taught 
all the devotees of all i^eligious sects 
to see the same Spirit in all the 
deities^ in all the idols, in all the objects 


of worship. All religious sects were thus 
bound together with a sense of fellowship. 
No religious order was required to abandon its 
distinctive character, its special conception of 
Divinity, its particular mode of worship and 
spiritual discipline. Each was taught to 
approach the same spiritual goal through its 
distinctive form of spiritual culture. He 
taught the inner unity of all religions. He 
left no room for religious quarrels. It is for 
this I’eason that Hinduism is the mother and 
nurse of so many religions and that with so 
many religions within its fold it is still one 
living religion. It is on this account again 
that Hinduism has the potency of embracing 
Christianity- and Islam also in its lap and 
accepting them as particular forms of itself. 

Thus the charges brought against Shan- 
kara’s Advaita-vada from standpoints of 
practical religion and practical morality are 
found to be baseless. Shankara has given us 
a grand message of spiritual unity which is 
ennobling and inspiring to the human 
character from every point of view. We are 
taught by him to realize our essential unity 
with all through the proper regulation of our 
thoughts and feelings, our desires and actions, 
all the functions of our body and senses and 
mind. In our active life we are instructed 
to love and serve all, and to be conscious of 
our inner unity with all our fellow-beings. 
His teachings rouse self-confidence in the 
weak and the poor and the depressed, teach 
humility to the strong and the rich and the 
arrogant, liberalize the minds of all sections 
of humanity and bring about peace, harmony, 
mutual love and respect, equality and frater- 
nity and liberty in human society. 

But the very first charge remains un- 
answered. The world being declared false, 
how can the people, brought up under the 
influence of this philosophy, be prompted to 
exert themselves for the physical health, 
material prosperity, earthly comforts, and 
worldly knowledge, either of themselves or of 
others ? Does not Shankara*s philosophy 
naturally make them sullenly indifferent to ail 
these illusory objects and turn them to be anti- 
social, anti-national, and anti-humanitarian ? 
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Now, what does Shankara mean by his 
doctrine of the falsity of the world ? Has he 
anywhere preached that the world, as we 
experience it in our normal life, does not 
exist, that it has no objective reality ? He 
has strongly refuted the views of those philo- 
sophers who hold that the world has only a 
subjective existence, that it consists essen- 
tially of the ideas or imaginations of the 
finite minds. He has consistently preached 
that the world of experience is as real as the 
experiencing minds and even as real as the 
Personal God, who is the Lord of all minds 
and ail material objects. The plurality of 
subjects and the plurality of objects are 
equally real, and they are governed by the 
physical, moral, and spiritual laws of the 
omnipotent and omniscient Lord. But they 
are all relative to one another. The finite 
spirits exist in relation to the world and the 
Lord, the world exists in relation to the finite 
spirits and the Lord, and the Lord exists in 
relation to the finite spirits and the world. 
The existence of each of them is relative. 
Apart from relations they have no existence. 
The illusoriness of the plurality of individual 
selves and worldly objects does not mean their 
non-existence, but their non-self-existence, 
their relative, contingent, dependent, non- 
eternal existence. Brahman alone is self- 
existent, and He is the true Self of the expe- 
riencing subjects, the experienced objects, and 
'the divine Lord of them. The ultimate mis- 
sion of the life of each individual person is to 
discover Brahman in himself, to discover 
Birahman in every conscious being, and to 
discover Brahman in all the objects of the 
world. 

This ideal prompts us to adore ourselves, 
to adore our fellow-beings, to adore the 
objective world, and not to be sullenly in- 
different to them. The ideal can be realized, 
Shankara teaches us, only through the 
thorough discipline of the body and the mind. 
This discipline does not consist in suppress- 
ing them, in encouraging physical and men- 
tal lethargy, but in developing them fully, 
in actualizing their good and great possibili- 
ties. This can be done through the acquisi- 


tion of knowledge, the performance of duties, 
the ennoblement of character, the widening 
of the sphere of action, the cultivation of 
love, sympathy, fellow-feeling, service and 
sacrifice. Every individual must advance in 
the path of perfect self-realization as a useful 
and unselfish member of the family, the 
society, the nation, and humanity. Accord- 
ingly Shankara lays great emphasis upon the 
need of strict adherence to Vamashrama 
Dharma. He exhorts every Brahmin to be 
a true Brahmin, every Kshatfriya to be a true 
Kshatriya, every Vaishya to be a true 
Vaishya, every Shudra to be a true Shudra, 
in order that each may jrise to the full stature 
of his manhood through the earnest and faith- 
ful performance of duties which his position 
in the family, the society, and the State 
demands of him. Every man should, in his 
early life (Brahmacharya) , fully develop, 
through proper self-restraint and self-culture, 
the powers of his body, the powers of his 
senses, the powers of his intellect, the powers 
of his heart, and should form adequate 
acquaintance with the laws of physical and 
mental nature and the ways of the world, so 
that in his fully grown youth he may be an 
ejfficient Grihastha, — ^an able and noble and 
useful member of the family, the society, 
and the State. He should then make proper 
use of the worldly materials for performing 
Yajnas (sacrifices) for the good of the world, 
without undue attachment to them. In his 
advanced years he should progressively turn 
to contemplative life and life of perfect renun- 
ciation. The active life of a man should not 
be a life of unhealthy competition, rivalry, 
hostility, fear, hatred, and envy, but a life 
of mutual love and service, a life dedicated to 
the worship of the Supreme Spirit in the form 
of the family, society, the nation, humanity, 
and the animal world. Those who have the 
Vaishya spirit in them should • increase the 
wealth of the country. Those who .l^g-ye the 
Kshatriya spirit in them'should, when hece^ ']■ 
sary, fight for the good of the society. Those 
who are skilled or unskilled labourers should 
jrender services to society ungrudgingly in 
accordance with their capacities. The in^tel- 
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lectualists should make cultural contributions 
to the human race. In this way, all indivi- 
duals, all communities, all castes, all classes 
should, in their practical life, regard them- 
selves as self-conscious and self-determining 
limbs of the social or national organism and 
dedicate themselves freely, voluntarily, intel- 
hgently, and efficiently to the worship of the 
whole organism. This should help them 
practically in realizing their unity with others, 
the identity of their own self with the self of 
all others. At the same time there should be 
proper training and discipline of their body 
and mind for the progressive realization of 
their True Self. 

In none of his teachings does Shankara 
encourage an inactive life, — a life indifferent 
to duties and responsibilities of our self- 
conscious and self-determining phenomenal 
existence. A life of inaction and Tamasic 
indiiference is not necessary for, but is a 
formidable obstacle to, the realization of the 
True Self. Self-irealization is not the nega- 
tion of action but the perfection of self- 
consciousness and freedom, the consciousness 
of all as one’s own self and free loving service 


to all. Karma or the voluntary and earnest 
performance of duties according to one’s capa- 
city and station in life is taught by Shankara 
as the necessary preparation for self-realiza- 
tion, for the realization of Brahman in the self 
and all. 

Thus the accusation against Shankara’s 
philosophy that it stands in the way of the 
military strength, the material prosperity, 
the political organization, and the earthly 
happiness of the Indian nation and is the 
cause of the indifferent and other-worldly 
attitude of the Indian people is groundless. 

Shankara is really one of the greatest 
nation-builders India has ever produced 
and one of the greatest world teachers 
the world has ever produced. In the 
modem age Swami Vivekananda took 
up the banner of Acharya Shankara and pre- 
sented him in the true light to modem India 
and the modem world. He sought to recon- 
stmct the present Indian nation on the basis 
of Shankara’s philosophy and to make India 
the spiritual Guru of the world on the glory 
of the Advaita philosophy- 


LIMITATIONS OF THOUGHT 

By Prof. D. N. Sarma, MA. 


No two writers have used the words 
' thought,’ * emotion,’ and ' reason ’ in the same 
sense; and it would be equally true to say 
that few writers have shown anything like 
consistency in the use of these woilrds on 
different occasions. This indifference or 
carelessness has not unoften introduced con- 
fusion in the realm of speculation, and 
has made it well-nigh impossible for great 
thinkers to arrive at correct conclusions. All 
diffeiences in the metaphysical world could 
be easily traced back to the inability of 
various thinkers to come to an agreed 
definition of these terms. On the right under- 
standing of their true significance depends a 
correct and adequate knowledge of life and 
its working. It would be sheer arrogance 


on the part of the present writer to presume 
to speak with anything like a claim to finality, 
yet it would be doing ycoman*s service to 
initiate discussion on a subject of such univer- 
sal importance and vital significance. 

It has to be understood at the outset that 
the problem is of metaphysical import. It 
cannot be solved with the help of psycho- 
logical or physiological theories. Those who 
make an attempt to interpret these words in 
terms of organic ‘disturbances’ or ‘reactions’ 
to the environment simply await disillusion- 
ment, their efforts being directed to channels 
that are ill-fitted to produce results which can 
produce complete satisfaction. Even psycho- 
logy hopelessly confines our view to 
what ‘appears’ at the surface of life as a 
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result of ‘experiences’ or ‘experiments’ and 
does not, perhaps cannot, advance to what 
may be termed the real essence of life. No 
accumulation or aggregation of the data 
derived from what ‘appear’s can enable us 
to jump at what ‘is’; the series that begins 
with what ‘appears’ may end with what ‘may 
be.’ Yet it can never bring us face to face 
with what ‘is.’ The findings of psychology, 
useful as they are in their own ^here of 
‘practical life’ which they try, and not with- 
out remarkable success, to explain, can never, 
by their very nature, dive deep below the 
surface and talk of fundamentals which alone 
can throw perpetual light on the deep and 
abiding problems of life that interest not 
only for the moment but solve eternal 
dif&culties and pave the way for enduring 
knowledge in the light of which all else can be 
explained. 

An erroneous approach to this problem is 
fraught with evil consequences in that it is 
responsible for such half-truths as ‘thought 
is opposed to and is usually inhibited by 
emotion’, or that ‘reason leads to truth and 
emotion to pleasure’. It is not infrequently 
held by people that reason is a matter for 
the head and emotion for the heart and not 
vice versa. That there is matter enough in 
these statements no sane person can deny, 
but that they constitute the final truth is 
notlrng short of absurdity bom of ignorance. 
That reason and emotion represent different 
activities of the individual is admitted on all 
hands; even let it be conceded,' without fear 
of contradiction, that they are apparently 
opposed to one another, yet it would be a 
traverdy of facts if we refused to see points 
of contact, agreement, and mutual concord 
between them. Ultimately they are the same 
in essence though they constitute the different 
facts of a prism which reflects the light of 
truth in a variety of ways. 

Evolution is either a gradual unfolding or 
manifestation in time of a spiritual force 
which is variously termed as life-force, elan 
vital, Being, Spirit or the Absolute ; else it is 
the development of the organism through 
natmal selection, whose epiphenomenal pro- 


duce is Life. According to the former theory 
life is the first term in the series of evolution, 
according to the latter it is the last. It is a 
highly involved and difficult problem with 
inherent difficulties that baffle all attempts at 
a satisfactory solution. The theory of Natural 
Selection, though scientific, being demonstra- 
tive, is defective since it leaves much, if not 
ail, to chance; whereas the other theory 
better accords with facts in so far as it 
explains progress as the realiaation of an end 
or purpose. We shall accordingly start on 
the assumption that Life or Consciousness 
is seeking expression or perfection through 
constant efforts at the complete realization of 
its possibilities and potentialities. Perfect 
self-realization is the end or purpose of the 
whole series of evolution. Life has a spiritual 
basis. All life is activity and activity com- 
prisef of the expression of some jorce which 
we may, for convenience’ sake, call vita 
s^ritus. Every object is the expression of a 
reali^^y which cannot but express itself, as no 
reality can be imagined which fails to express 
itseff. Reality is what the philosophers call 
Being and expression is what they term as 
Becoming. The two differ exactly in the 
sens*? in which a pure feeling differs from its 
verbal expression. Being is expressive con- 
sciousness and becoming is conscious expres- 
sion. The will of the ‘one’ to become ‘many’ 
is a I the root of the creation — ^the world of 
‘becoming.’ 

Being in order to ‘become’ must, in the 
first instance, become its ‘other’; this other- 
ness is what some philosophers have called the 
procc ss of solidification. The self becomes its 
opposite, not-self. Being is marked by its 
simplicity and integrity; becoming, on the 
other hand, is a gradual process of bomplica- 
tion or intensification and is characterized by 
an endless variety. Becoming involves growth 
and development ; it has a richness and wealth ; 
its intricacies and complexities assume propor- 
tions that confound, bewilder and even per- 
turb the mind. The process of becoming 
can be explained with the help of an illustra- 
tion. The lines ‘My heart leaps up when I 
behold a rainbow in the sky’, express th^ 
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mtes;‘rity of a feeling which is simple and 
indivisible, yet it is expressed through the 
medium of words strung together to form 
sentences which can be subjected to the rules 
of prosody and grammar that had the least 
to do with the original feeling. A simple 
feeling thus gets split up into component- 
parts, which when studied apart from the 
whole, appear to present a growth and evolu- 
tion leading to a perfection which is ultimately 
identical with the original feelmg. Sitting on 
the bank of the Shesh Nag, a lake far in the 
interior of Kashmir, where it flows down 
into the form of the river Jhelum, I could 
vividly imagine to myself the relation between 
Being and Becoming. On my left hand there 
was the mighty lake of crystalline pure water, 
undisturbed and calm, which reflected on its 
bosom the immensity and infinity of the sky 
overhead ; on my right was a small stream, 
taking its origin from the lake, but turbulent 
and noisy, struggling its way over its stony bed, 
conscious of its glory and majesty. On the 
one hand I could visualize sublimity, solemnity, 
and grandeur ; on the other, ease, grace, flow, 
elasticity, rhythm, and music ; on one hand 
there was depth, reserve, stillness, on the 
other comparative shallowness but eloquence 
and glow of life. The glory and sublimity of 
the Calm were vividly contrasted with the 
grandeur and eloquence of the Flow. Being 
and Becoming were seen in a striking contrast 
with each other; the one was not different 
from the other, yet it was not the same. 

Becoming has endless variety in it, yet it has 
a close affinity with the unchanging Oneness. 
If the previous illustration be stretched a 
little further, without committing ourselves 
to the appositeness of petty details, we may 
say that the stream, after a brief career of 
beau'.y, grace, and rhythm, enters into the 
plains and branches off into various canals 
and their offshoots for the purposes of irriga- 
tion. Beauty and grace change into peace 
and utility. The process of hardening and 
flattening out gradually gets completed. The 
charm and magic of the flow are replaced by 
monotony. The stagnant water is as dumb 
m tije close air is oppressive or vacancy or 


vagi:eness of consciousness (split conscious- 
ness) is most intolerable for human creatures. 
It is here that we get involved into the 
labyrinthine mazes of the petty streams 
which are quite oblivious of the origin and 
rhy*i)m of the mighty stream that gave them 
birth and being. Life, in the same way, may 
be split up into three clear-cut stages, those 
of Being, Becoming, and Solidity. Being is 
harmony, Becoming is rhythm and Solidity 
is utility. It is the same life-stream with three 
obviously distinct features : they are miles 
apart from one another, yet they insensibly 
run into one another. They are apparently 
separate entities. Yet they have tlie spirit 
of oneness behind them. 

Life in its pure and primitive form is Pure 
Consciousness. This statement may appear 
to be disputable and some psychologists may 
go to the length of contending that pure 
con.«'Ciousness is a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion. They call it an intellectual abstraction 
to which nothing corresponds in actual 
reality. Yet it is not a fantastic concept 
created out of ‘airy nothing’ by an intellectual 
feat. Those who base their study of con- 
sciousness on the analysis of its states other 
than the waking state, cling firmly to the 
view that pure consciousness is a matter of 
actual experience. The foi’ce of their argu- 
ment derives its validity from the fact that 
there is evidently no justification for limiting 
our experience to the Waking State alone. 
The Dream State and Sound Sleep are also 
experiences that arc equally true and valid. 
An intelligent analysis of these states reveals 
the incontrovertible fact that pure conscious- 
ness can and does exist in spite of and besides 
a consciousness which has within it a subject- 
object relation. Now, if Being is pure con- 
sciousness, Becoming is self-consciousness 
or consciousness turned upon itself. It 
becomes at once the seer and the seen, the 
observer and the observed. The integrity of 
experience gives way to a certain rhythm 
and elasticity which feel their own grace and 
beauty. By a little extension of this process 
consciousness soon comes to be outwardly 
directed; it begins to illumine objects other 
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than itself. It makes the knowledge of in- 
dividuals or particulars possible. It plays 
upon and round the material objects and 
makes it possible fof conscious beings to 
know them or know about them. Pure con- 
sciousness degenerates into self-consciousness 
which in its turn gives place to ordinary 
consciousness in which the subject stands 
related to the object as the seer to the seen, 
different and apart from it. 

Life, in its onward march, is thus at once 
a gainer and a loser. If it loses its integrity, 
identity or simplicity, it gains in richness, 
wealth and variety. In simplicity the ap- 
proach is direct and immediate; in diversity 
it is indirect and mediate. Identity is 
apprehended face to face, but variety reveals 
to view an inexhaustible store-house of wealth 
which may bewilder some, yet it unjravels 
mysteries which would otherwise remain 
hidden and concealed as they lie too deep for 
an unanalytical mind. Evolution is an inter- 
play of the forces of identity and diversity. 
Both, as warp and woof, weave between them- 
selves a universe rich in its abundant wealth 
and at the same time preserving its pristine 
glory of oneness and sameness. Sometimes 
the one aspect and sometimes the other catches 
our fancy, and it is only rarely that a man, 
gifted with an unusual capacity of observa- 
tion and insight, can see the presence of both 
elements simultaneously or even go beyond 
and apprehend a unity in diversity or unity 
through diversity or unity alone despite diver- 
sity. The same life-force, vita sfiritus 
reveals itself in its (a) identity, (b) identity 
through variety and (c) variety. 

Pure consciousness is perfect identity in 
which differentiation of any sort does not 
obtain. It is unrelated and has no external 
or internal references. It does not however 
mean, as some may be thoughtlessly inclined 
to infer from these premises, that it is con- 
tentless or that it is barren and empty. It 
is a state of balance or equanimity or poise 
of a peculiar type in which ejverything is 
at rest and in such perfect accord with all 
the rest that no motion is visible, no difference 
is perceptible and no discord is imaginable. 


There is prefect harmony, a harmony not 
between component parts, but a complete 
concord where difference or opposition does 
not exist. The whole is one, indivisible and 
perfect. In the face of such a complete 
identity the idea of a synthetic unity does 
not haunt the mind. It is a richness made 
all the richer by the absence or inhibition of 
the sharp edges of individualizing factors. 
Everything runs into, merges into, every- 
thing else, overlays everything else, so that 
no individual element retains its separate 
identity having discovered its identity with the 
one reality. It is consciousness playing with 
itself. Consciousness, in this form, I would 
prefer to call Reason, Reason is universal 
consciousness, unhampered by individualising 
tendencies or the limiting qualities of the 
senses. 

Becoming is self-consciousness, a state in 
which consciousness differentiates within itself 
between that which illumines and that which 
is illuminated ; it gives birth to an opposition 
within itself. Life begins to jeel itself by the 
resistance offered to it by its opposite, i.e. 
non-life. Consciousness is opposed by matter, 
motion by inertia. Life at once becomes 
dynamic and mobile. It no longer moves 
within itself, which apparently means no 
movement at all ; it stirs and like waves 
strikes against the opposition which is nothing 
other than its own walls. The first opposition 
it meets with simply gives tone to and 
heightens the effect of its own elasticity and 
rhythm. All energy, vitality or vigour that 
was held up in a tense form is released and 
begins to flow with a certain grace creating 
an impression of concord and harmony. The 
stream carves out its own course and form, 
and except for this limitation, it dances along 
with a free and rhythmic flow. Life or con- 
sciousness in this form is called Emotion. It 
is life in its dynamic aspect, where its energy 
becomes manifest with its full force and in- 
tensity, yet not destitute of that sweet 
harmony of parts which composed life in its 
primitive form. Emotion is Reason in its 
dynamic form. ‘The stream of conscious- 
ness is directed by emotional forces which are 
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assuredly not logical in character. Logic plays 
a part in directing the minor currents in the 
stream but the power which drives the 
stream and determines its main course 
originates in emotional systems/ 

Matter makes cross-sections against the 
background of life-force by cutting in across 
the message of perfection, rending and wreck- 
ing it into pieces whose only relation among 
themselves comes to be that of juxtaposition. 
All reference becomes external, being acci- 
dental rather than essential. Opposition 
becomes still more pronounced and acute. 
The integrity of vita sjnritus which is one 
indivisible whole is reduced to an obvious 
diversity that knows no end. Spirit knows 
no divisions : matter creates divisions where 
there are none. Life-force thus seems to be 
split up into a variety of ways, and this 
accounts for all the wealth and richness which 
abounds in this universe. Nature breeds, 
encourages and revels in variety. Conscious- 
ness has here quite a different function to 
perform. It has to deal with matter which 
is hard, stubborn and offers resistance. It 
tries to penetrate into a realm which is opposed 
to it in nature and substance. In this effort 
it almost loses touch with its origin and is 
completely lost in its new-found love to 
which it shows steady devotion and sincerity. 
To understand and illuminate matter becomes 
the be-all and end-all of its motive, and to 
deal with it with a view to realizing itself its 
sole delight. Consciousness no more finds 
delight in its own self, but seeks it in and 
through matter. It is deprived of its in- 
dependence and freedom and universality and 
is limited to the humbler task of being use- 
ful to matter in its evolutionary progress* 
It has thus to deal with something characteriz- 
ed by rigidity, solidity and fixity ; accordingly 
it loses its own flow and rhythm and becomes 
more or less stationary ^and stagnate in 
character. It is related to fixed things having 
fixed relations which admit of little or no 
elastieityi Whatever it finds alsb gets a 
fixed form and shape and it becomes hard to 
mould it into a mobile form* Traditions, 
conventions and fonnalities are the shapes 
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taken by consciousness. In this form con- 
sciousness may be called thought. 

Life works at different levels or in various 
forms. When it has no external reference 
and delights in its own self, its delight 
springs from the harmony of deep joy born 
of perfect concord, symmetry and order. It 
is delight that wells up from an awareness of 
perfection and fullness. A vision that can see 
into this perfection and entirety and visualizes 
the harmony of all larger relations is Reason. 
But life works at a lower level when it seeks 
expression. It becomes dynamic and its per- 
fection yields place to rhythm and flow. 
Even at this level life rolls in itself, meeting 
opposition from its owm self. It is this opposi- 
tion which brings to surface its erstwhile 
balanced but now released energy. Without 
this dynamism expressed in life’s manifesta- 
tion, balance would amount to non-existence. 
That is why to some thinkers life is meaning- 
less and without significance except in ex- 
pression. Life in this stage is Emotion. 
Emotion is to complete identification with 
and direct realization of the flow and rhythm 
of life. In its lowest stage, the normal level, 
Life works in opposition to Matter. It 
becomes stagnate and stationary : it is 
vivisected and disjointed : it no longer flows, 
it is forced out in spurts. Variety with which 
it has to deal deprives it of its unity and 
elasticity. It works in fixed channels with 
fixed motives. Life in this form is Thought. 
It is consciousness of minor relations and 
petty details. 

Life around us presents a bewildering 
variety. It overwhelms us with its richness 
and wealth. Life, in the cause of evolution, 
continues the process of disintegration and 
alienation, resulting in the endless multi- 
plication of forms and shapes it assumes to 
discover itself, to reveal itself and to per- 
petuate itself in order to perfect itself. 
Variety or the principle of ‘ manyness ^ can 
flourish or thrive only on the never-ceasing 
vivisection of the products and by-products 
of evolution, engendered and created under 
the law of contradiction. Every object, even 
at its first appearance, created by the inven- 
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tive urge of life-force^ finds itself confronted 
with its opposite, without which it can have 
neither individuality nor being. Contradic- 
tion itself is the ‘ form ’ of creation ; it is the 
agency through which it works and propa- 
gates itself. Through it, life advances on its 
ever enriching and ever developing path. 
Creation starts with negation and from thence 
works on to a higher creation. 

No single form, however high, can ex- 
haust or reveal completely and perfectly that 
life-force from which it derives its sustenance 
and being. The infinite nature of the primi- 
tive life-force, pushes forward, as it recognizes 
the incompetence or incapacity of a parti- 
cular form to reveal its true nature in its 
entirety, to a still better and more highly 
evolved ‘ form ’ that can unravel its mysteries 
and potentialities still more adequately and 
comprehensively. This accounts for the in- 
finite modes and forms ranging from the 
infinitesimally small object, revealed to view 
only by a microscope, to the most highly 
evolved organism, namely, the self-conscious 
soul of a philosopher. 

In the cbmplex process of differentiation, 
a few steps or stages tend to create a gulf 
of forgetfulness, making the higher evolved 
organism oblivious of its connection and rela- 
tion with the less evolved which in the scale 
of creation is its distant predecessor. The 
various branches and their offshoots which 
have a common origin in the beginning, 
separate themselves to the extent of denying 
even the bare possibility of a distant or 
remote relation that exists intact and undis- 
turbed in the background. This process of 
isolation cuts them off apparently so com- 
pletely that it requires concentrated effort 
to go back to the source of unity. Thus 
gradually there are set up forms and objects 
which own relation with their nearest and 
not-distant predecessors or acknowledge 
kinship with the co-existing objects on and 
through which their own existence is preserv- 
ed and secured. Among themselves they find 
ties and bonds which unite them into a system 
that seems to function, exist and flourish in- 
dependently of and separately from other 


systems that have grown and developed 
synchronously. 

These ramifications of life are a result of 
the diffusion of life-force which at points is 
congealed and solidified* Nature, as it 
meets the eye, is petrified energy, surrounded 
and played upon by diffused energy. Polariz- 
ed energy breaks itself into fragments with 
clear-cut, well-defined and sharp boundaries 
and thus arrests the continuity of life and 
cuts off, apparently, all relations that natural- 
ly exist between the individualized units. 
The fine vibrations which characterise the 
continuity and elasticity of life are replaced 
by wooden and inelastic urges that are hope- 
lessly limited to and confined within the static 
fragments. The original concentrated or 
harmonized force (reason) flows out into fine 
rhythmical vibrations (emotions) which 
eventually undergo the process of petrifica- 
tion (thought) . Thought is not however all 
too wooden as not to look back to its true 
nature, or fly back to its own source. When 
employed by its nearest surroundings or in 
the service of the environment which is both 
fragmentary and static, it has a practical 
purpose to fulfil ; when it yearns after a union 
with the universal and dynamic urges from 
which it has been cut off, it tries to transcend 
its limits and have a peep into the truer 
values and higher planes of life. This is real 
thought. 

Thought is always forward-looking in spite 
of the fact that solidity is its home and care. 
This tendency makes it merge itself into 
something higher till it loses its identity 
when swallowed up by Reason which gave 
it birth. Thought is thus identical with 
existence (empirical reality) and not with 
Being (transcendental reality) . It can 
understand, guide, and control this realm of 
diversity with a certainty and confidence all 
its own. Yet it cannot keep its unity intact 
when confronted with the antagonizing units, 
individuals, or systems, their needs and their 
requirements. The strain on thought, how- 
ever, proves too much and it almost seems 
to break under its weight and so seeks relief 
and that not without success. It looks before 
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and after and pines for what is not. Thought 
finds itself restless in the midst of all con- 
fusion and chaos caused by the perplexing 
intricacies into which the world of diversity 
is gradually evolved. Its capacity for solving 
the problems thus created is infinite; at 
times it rejoices and luxuriates in seeking 
their solutions. Contradictions however 
multiply and thought stands staggered before 
this avalanche of ever rising new situations. 
It is perplexed even by its own stupendous 
powers that stupefy more than help. This 
despair finds an utterance in the words of 
Keats who feels that *to think is to be full 
of sorrow.’ Its incompleteness and incom- 
petence to reconcile contradictions is too 
obvious : it lives and feeds on them. It begins 
to feel the ‘burthen of mystery’ but knows 
no way of escape. The only redeeming 
feature is that thought is forward-pointing 
and the lure of curiosity drags it on. 

Thought is a limiting process. It cries 
halt to its functioning capacity and says to 
itself ‘ thus far and no farther.’ But what 
is this * farther ’ ? It is that region of finer 
life of finer vibrations, subtler urges and 
aesthetic impulses, which constitute the 
dynamo, the vigour and vitality of life and 
which electrify existence and make it vibrate 
with rhythmic and elastic energy. It is life 
in its flow and flux. It is life-force not yet 
solidified. It is the essence, content, and 
material of life. It is life diffused through- 
out existence. Vigour, passion, and vitahty 
are its characteristics. It is free from restric- 
tions, as it is unhampered by divisions and 
contradictions. It sees all things in itself and 
itself in all. Harmony is its law and beauty 
its form. In it the ‘burthen of mystery is 
lightened,’ as all considerations of opposition 
is obliterated. Unity and continuity replace 
separation and isolation. But they are felt 
and divined rather than perceived. The 
sweetness of ‘ unheard melodies ’ and ‘ ditties 
of no tone’ that enter ‘directly into the soul’ 
being ‘unobtrusive’ is greater than heard 
melodies. life is here caught on a loftier 
plane. It has the freshness of novelty, re- 
freshing charm of strangeness but also grace 


of spontaneous familiarity. In this world one 
is not the slave of transitoriness but the 
master of eternity. 

Consciousness of contradictions, however, is 
not completely effaced, though quite recon- 
ciled. The effect of the emotional system is 
to throw into the stream of consciousness 
ideas belonging to the system, to reinforce 
currents in harmony with it and to inhibit 
currents which are incompatible or in conflict 
with the main current. Life is seen in its 
broader relations but relations are not al- 
together abolished. Life is granted freedom 
and fulness as a result of spiritual emancipa- 
tion from things dead and deadening btix 
the quietness and bliss which come from 
complete identity or total absorption in life 
itself are yet unrealized. The final plunge has 
to be taken into the stream of life-force in 
a perfectly concentrated or focussed form. 
Existence is not reduced to a mere illusion 
but attains a poise and an equilibrium in 
which everything is, yet nothing is. This is 
Heason par excellence. This is that ‘ serene 
and blessed mood’ in which our ‘corporeal 
frame’ is ‘almost suspended’ and we ‘become 
a living soul’ and ‘see into the life of things.’ 

Reason is the discovery of the fundamentals 
of Life; Emotion is the direct awareness or 
realization, of Life in motion ; Thought is the 
everyday functioning of life-force. Reason 
reveals the harmony of Life, Emotion its 
rhythm and Thought its utility. Thought is 
Reason in the service of Practical Life; both 
are static yet one derives its inactivity from 
its incapacity, the other from its perfection. 
Emotion stands midway between ; it gives 
us a heightened awareness of life and has an 
important part to play in the realization and 
enjoyment of values. Thought by its 
rigidity and fixity keeps us tied, hand and 
foot, to the world ; Emotion, with its energy 
and force, imparts to man boundless energy 
and strength; Reason leads us to a direct 
knowledge of Life itself. Thought is human. 
Emotion is half human and half divine. 
Reason is divine. Prose is the language of 
thought. Poetry that of Emotion, and mystic 
philosophy that of Reason. 



THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


By D. P. Lingwood 


Two outstanding events occurred in the 
course of the last century, which are of 
permanent importance to the whole race of 
men. One was the consolidation of the 
science of Comparative Religion under the 
auspices of Oriental Learning ; and the other 
was the birth — or, we would prefer to say, 
the life, of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 
The first of these events took place in the 
West, the second in the East in India. 
Neither of them was a sudden flowering from 
nothing. The seed had been planted long 
ago, and at last it blossomed. Like the 
aloes-bud, which comes into bloom with a 
burst of wondrous and glorious beauty at the 
end of every century, it arose and filled the 
earth with its sweetness. Shoots had been 
produced prematurely before ; but had either 
come immediately to nothing, or had served 
their age, if it was ready for them, as best 
they could^ and eventually died. In the 
West the Science or Philosophy of Religion, 
call it what you will, had progressed but 
slowly. In every other department of human 
investigation and enquiry systems of classi- 
fication had long ago been universally adop- 
ted. Ages before, in classical times, Hero- 
dotus had classified races by their hair. 
Aristotle had classified almost everything 
with which his fertile and inventive mind had 
come in contact. In the eighteenth century 
Linnaeus classified plants. Lavater classified 
human character by observing its external 
lineaments. On all sides men were strenu- 
ously endeavouring to introduce the rudi- 
ments of order into the vast and chaotic 
mass of knowledge which they had inherited 
from their forefathers, and to which they 
were constantly adding from their own 
resources. This introduction they endea- 
voured to effect by means of principles. 
Hypotheses were thrown by the handful 
into the whirlpool of phenomena, arid the 
chaos arranged itself in a pattern, bc<:ame a 


cosmos. By collecting numerous individual 
things, by patiently observing them and sub- 
summing them under small laws, large laws, 
universal laws, were established, until it must 
have seemed that the inductive method was 
the mystic key with - which to unlock the 
secrets of God. But religion, owing to the 
peculiar sacredness which even scientific 
men attached to it, remained untouched in 
the midst of all their investigation. Men 
were afraid that if they laid their sacrilegious 
fingers on it, it would blast them, like the 
Ark. There was also the influence of the 
church, which declared that although the 
sublime truths of the Christian religion, — the 
less unsearchable ones, at least — ^might be 
demonstrated by the force of reason and 
logic, they never could come under its juris- 
diction or be criticized by it. Reason was 
merely the handmaid of faith, as philosophy 
of theology. This did not, of course, preclude 
rationalist assaults upon faiths inimical to 
Christianity such as the sallies made by St, 
Thomas Aquinas and similar angelic doctors 
against the Mohammedans. Indeed, the 
church enjoined the use of such weapons upt>n 
its militant sons. The heathen, being by that 
very definition insusceptible to the blandish- 
ments and persuasions of faith, could be 
converted by two means only — ^logic and the 
sword. The church therefore gave her 
hearty blessings to both. 

But a more potent reason why the Science 
or Philosophy of Religion did not prevail and 
flourish at an earlier date was lack of mate- 
rials on which to base itself. A theory of 
religion must be founded on the facts of 
religion. These facts must carefully be 
collected, studied and summarized j for it is 
then only that they can become of use to the 
larger purposes of the philosopher of religion. 
On the whole knowledge of foreign religions 
other than Islam was very scanty during the 
Middle Ages. A little Arabic learning had 
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penetrated at an early date into the Aloiias- 
teries of Catholic Europe — ^morc deeply even 
than the knowledge of Greek, which had to 
be revived by the Humanists early in the 
Renaissance period ; but it was acquired 
principally in order to study Arabic transla- 
tions of Aristotle, who was then in vogue. 
The only medieval writer, as far as I re- 
collect, to make a scientific study of religions 
in a broadly critical and yet sympathetic 
spirit, was Roger Bacon, the anathematized, 
secluded genius of the cloister who heralded 
the dawn of a New Age in thought. In the 
concluding section of his Opus Majzis a 
classification of religions is given, headed by 
Christianity. The rest follow in order of 
merit. It would appear that Bacon obtained 
his information concerning the details of 
the religions he mentions from two 
Franciscan fathers, missionaries to the East, 
who were then resident in the south of 
France, having recently returned from their 
travels. 

With the Reformation those seeds of 
scepticism, which are always in men’s minds, 
began to shoot up and show themselves. 
But now they came out openly and) in the 
light of day, not in secrecy and imder the 
shadows of night. Now doubts were flung 
broadcast in books which could be printed in 
the thousand, not veiled under allegories and 
mysterious symbols on a few sheets of vellum 
which church-kindled fires could destroy for 
ever in a few minutes. Not only did men 
begin to say that there were other ways to 
Heaven than that shown by the church, but 
that there was no way there at aU — ^that 
there was no Heaven, no immortal soul, no 
God. This was perhaps a purely natural and 
to-be-expected reaction against the religious 
despotism of the Middle Ages. 

At the same time as this expansion of the 
field of European thought and aspiration a 
corresponding and equally profound and far- 
reaching expansion was going on in the jSeld 
of politics. I refer to the expansion of the 
tiny island of England, Scotland and Wales 
into the British Empire. ^ It will invariably 
be found that the expansion of a "supireme 


power over a considerable portion of the 
earth’s surface, and over many of her different 
peoples, always precedes the expansion of 
eclecticism, and the growth of new forms of 
thought and feeling, of philosophy, religion, 
and art. The military conqueror digs the 
channels which join the rivers of nations, 
along which they all pour with their vast 
riches of culture — ^to mingle, in the end, in 
the waters of the great ocean. The roads, 
which Rome built, were built, all unknow - 
higly* for the triumphant feet of Christianity. 
When the Caesars fell, the Popes assumed 
their purple and imperial power, and the 
whole Western world became Christian. And 
similarly in the East. Under Akbar, under 
Ashoka, under Kublai Khan, under all the 
other great conquerors and consolidators of 
empire, religions spread, religions mingled, 
religions were unified in the light of that 
principle for the sake of which' they all exist, 
and which is immanent in the heart of every 
one of them. All this was of immense bene- 
fit to religion. For the essence of religion is 
to recognise the Divine everywhere in the 
universe. If you recognise it in every stock 
and stone, shall you not recognise it in the 
highest aspirations of your fellow men, even 
though they are different in expression from 
your own? 

Political contact stimulates cultural fellow- 
ship. Indeed, they are only different faces 
of the same fundamental fact. For all men 
are brothers, as the Chinese say. Gradually, 
as translations of Sanskrit books were made, 
the light of a new knowledge broke upon the 
West — ^the knowledge of the spiritual basis of 
man’s existence, which had been obscured for 
so long. Perhaps the greatest of the early 
disseminators and popularizers of this new 
knowledge was Max Muller. He it was who 
first travelled into the vast and thorny forest 
of Sanskritic studies and brought back from 
Vedic trees the veritable plums of immortality. 
He is also the first juncture of the two main 
subjects of our present enquiry— the life df 
Sri Ramakrishna and the consolidation of 
the science of Comparative Religion. For 
when all his labours of translation and ex- 
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position were accomplished he set a crown 
upon them by undertaking to write the life 
of the Indian saint from materials supplied by 
Swami Vivekananda, who visited him at his 
home in Oxford. It cannot be expected that 
he should escape entirely unaffected by the 
subject of his life-long studies. The ioft5^ 
spirit of the Vedanta spoke to his soul in 
tones of thunder, and he ended his life upon 
earth believing that it had not been the first, 
and that it would not be the last. 

But even Max Muller, with all his broad 
sympathy for the diverse forms of faith and 
no faith, did not actually live each religion 
with which he came into contact. This is a 
thing which could not have been done in the 
West. It is even doubtful if it could have 
been done in the East prior to the advent 
of Sri Bamakrishna. If in the "West there 
had been intolerant misunderstanding, in the 
East there had been tolerant misunderstand- 
ing, of all religions other than one’s own. 
In the West it was believed that there was 
one religion only for everybody; that there 
was no back-door into the Holy of Holies, 
but only one magnificent Main Entrance 
dominated by the church, which scrutinized 
all who came seeking admission, and separated 
the goats from the sheep, allowing only the 
latter to enter. In the East it was believed 
that there was one religion for every man ; 
and therefore no one tried to follow and 
understand his brother’s way. The Easterner 
stuck to his own path and allowed others to 
do the same. But this is now impossible to 
thinking men. In the East and West a new 
and mighty spirit is abroad. It blows from 
those Himalayan heights on which Sri Racia- 
krishna entered into the bliss of the Absolute 
and became one with it. It is destined to 
fructify the whole world. It will bend the 
hearts of men like a field of green corn. 
Never before had the idea occurred to any- 
one that all these religions, all these different 
avenues of approach to the mansion of the 
Heavenly Father, might be used by one man 
in the course of one human life. Certainly 
none had ever before followed them all and 
found out by personal experience that they 


all led up to the same central fact of exist- 
ence, namely God. But now this truth was 
made fully manifest in the life of one who 
was not only the embodiment of God, but 
also the exemplar of all the diffejrent ways 
in which men might reach Him. The star of 
the Paramahamsa, the Great Indian Swan, 
is now engraved in the Heavens to guide all 
those who wander on the seas of time in 
search of Truth Eternal. The wanderers may 
be far asunder, and voyaging on different 
oceans, and they may never see each other ; 
but he sees them all, and knows that they 
will all ultimately arrive at that Bosom of 
Light in which he shines enthroned. 

In the West is a vast body of the facts 
of religion. Collected in the English tongue 
are ail the great thoughts that ever have 
passed through the mind of man. In the 
East we have a living spirit eager to inhabit 
these dead forms and give life to them. Let 
us hope that the day of union is at hand — 
the day when the general will join with the 
particular, the inward essence with its out- 
ward expression, the knowledge with the 
experience of religion, man with God. 

The Renaissance, said Papini, which would 
be brought about in Europe as the result of 
the discovery of Oriental culture would reduce 
to nothing, by comparison, the Renaissance 
brought about in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries by the rediscovery of the cultures 
of classical Greece and Rome. Perhaps the 
most important part of this second Renais- 
sance will be the infusion of new religious 
spirit into the minds of the men and women 
of the West. We often tell each other that 
all religions are equally true (we sometimes 
mean equally false) ; but who has been able 
to realize it? Swanod Vivekananda has said 
that most men are really atheists, even the 
so-called religious. Similarly, we may declare 
that those who maintain that all religions are 
gates to Heaven are hypocrites. For none of 
these people have experienced the truth in 
w'hich they profess to believe. How many 
men have ever seen God? Only a very few. 
Who has been able to go to Him through all 
Gates? Fewer still. But Sri Ramakrishna 
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went through them all not once only but 
many times. He said : * I have practised all 
religions, Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, and 
I have also followed the paths of the different 
Hindu sects. I have found that it is the saute 
God towards Whom all are directing their 
steps, though along different paths/ A mere 
mtellectual recognition of the unity of reli- 
gions is not enough ; for it is only founded 
upon the identification of particulars, not on 
the experience of the universal which lies 
behind them all. Few men have even anj’ 
experience of the ixmty which lies behind 
their ‘own* religion. Much less still have 
they any experience of that which lies behind 
their neighbours. But from his height of 
supreme realization Sri Eamakrishna could 
see that all these avenues of approach led up 
to the place where he sat. And so, when 
he came down to the relative plane he did 
not try to push men off one path of religious 
endeavour into another, but helped them on 
to the Absolute along that path on which he 
found them already engaged. This was the 
secret of his success with his disciples. He 
had no preconceived plan of training to which 
they were to conform. He took their soul- 
stuff as he found it and shaped it according 
to its own nature ; or rather, he did not shape 
it at all, but only helped it to grow up to the 
fulness of the perfection within it. 

Sri Eamakrishna was a great apostle of the 
gospel of the brotherhood of Man, And, 
like his experience of the unity of religions, 
it was no mere intellectual hypothesis which 
he formulated. He felt the pain of others as 
his own. His nephew saw his back red and 
inflamed at the sight of a man whose back 
was scored with the whip. And Girlsh 
Chandra Ghosh, whose witness is unimpeach- 
able, has certified to the fact of his stigmata. 
This spiritual contact with all forms of life 
made him at one even with animals and 
plants. It has been said of him that he felt 
a brutal step upon the earth as it were upon 
his own heart. This marvellous man possess- 
ed the faculty of completely identifying him- 
self with everything in the universe. For he 
had" ‘become God,* and what is the universe 


in reality but God ? Consequently, when he 
decided that all religions were one he did not 
stop there. He once saw a poor Moham- 
medan. It was obvious to him that the man 
was enlightened ; and so he followed him. 
He did not worship his Hindu gods. For a 
while he forgot even his beloved Kali. 

He wore the dress of a Mussalman, and 
performed all the customary prayers ard 
prostrations. He went to live outside the 
temple of which he was priest. While 
engaged in spiritual practice he had a vision 
of the Prophet of Islam. He lost himself in the 
Prophet and drew near to the God whom the 
Prophet worshipped. Then he lost himself 
in that God and entered into the Absolute. 
He realized that it was the same Absolute to 
which he had gone by meditating on his 
Divine Mother, Kali, and all his Hindu gods. 
This was the true realization of his unity 
with his Mohammedan brothers ; not a 
learned and laborious enquiry into the scutches 
of Islam, weighing the pros and cons of 
whether it owed more to Judaism or to 
Christianity, as is the habit of our savants 
in the West. He had found out the truth 
for himself. None could contradict him ; 
for he had seen and known. 

Similarly he practised Christianity. For a 
long time he lived and moved and had his 
being in the God of popular Christianity, 
Christ. Night and morning he burned incense 
before his picture. And fiboally he enjoyed 
the vision of Christ, too. They embraced 
each other and became one. Thence they 
floated together to the Absolute. 

This is a new idea in the history of religion. 
It could have flowered only from a veiy 
intense realization of his own Absolute. To 
begin with he must have some criterion by 
which to judge his experiences in the coarse 
of his second search for God. In the end he 
would realize that the test and the thing 
tested were one and the same. An Absolute 
identity between religions would be established 
on the firm basis of a personal experience of 
them all, ‘ Wherever I look I see men quarrel- 
ling in the name of religion — ^BSudns, Moham- 
medans, Brahmos, Vaishnavas, and the rest ; 
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but they never reflect that he, who is called 
Erishna is also called Shiva, and bears the 
name of Primal Energy, Jesus and Allah as 
well — the same Rama with a thousand names. 
The tank has several ghats. At one Hindus 
draw water in pitchers, and call it Jal ; at 
another Mussalmans draw water in leathern 
bottles and call it Pani ; at a third Christians, 
and they call it Water. Can we imagine that 
the water is not Jal, but only Pani or Water ? 
How ridiculous ! The substance is One 
under different names and everyone is seeking 
the same substance ; nothing but climate, 
temperament, and name varies. Let each 
man follow his own path. If he sincerely 
and ardently wishes to know God, peace be 
unto him ! He will surely realize Him.’ 

What Sri Ramakrishna was it would be 


impossible to say. We cannot calculate 
beforehand what will be his influence up<»n 
the future of East and West, and upon the 
whole world. But certainly he is the herald 
of the dawn of a New Age. Not of one 
entirely free from evil, for that is impossible 
in relative existence ; but one in which man 
can at least conquer the evil which is in Ihe^r 
own hearts, and light there the torch of the 
imperishable brightness of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Then indeed will East and West become 
united. Then indeed will men be able to 
look into their brothers’ hearts and see the 
face of their own God shining there. Then 
indeed will the veils of ignorance be rent one 
by one and men be on the way to realizing 
the supreme end of their existence. 


THE FLOWER OF THE EARTH 

Bt Tandra. Devi 


The flower of the earth is trampled in dust 

And the seedlings of spring 

Are coming up amid heaps of carnage. 

Love lies in far fields 
Buried with the hearts of women. 

Quickly he has perished — 

But their anguish shall go on unceasingly. 

The sun shines 

And showers water gardens, 

But for women 

Darkness has descended, ' 

And their tears rain down 
On neglected garments. 

The heel of the tyrant 
Has trampled out beauty; 

Greed and guile 

Have devastated the earth. 


Why have we lost our path 
In trackless wastes, 

Whilst Thou waitest 
With veiled face. 

Turning away from our crimes? 

The saints have not prevailed; 

The good and the true 
We sacrificed 
By acquiescence. 

We were dead— 

So the tyrant came 
To torture our sons — 

To take them away. 

Why did the Spirit of God 

Permit the crawling vipers of power-lust 

To sting our children ? 

Alas ! We slept — 

We slept ! 
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In vain He waited-— 

But we siept. 

# 

Lambs lie along the tank-way — 

Children 
And poets. 

Now 

Grind them down, down, 

As ever— 

Thou monster wrought of darkness! 

Where is divine Nature? 

She is far from the paths of man. 

Her sanctuary has been violated; 

Ail mankind has sinned. 

Steel— 

Blames — 

The bent body— 

The twisted mind! 

Whose the blame? 

Whose 
The folly? 

We led our children upon the paths of steel. 
And glory is perished 
In the furnaces of industry. 

We poured 
Molten iron 

In the mould of the heart ! 

We worshipped that Image 
Set amid the helpless ones. 

In counting-houses — 

Divine Man is outraged. 

Now 

In charnel-heaps— 

We bum Him with our deac 


Shall we remember 
The bitter lesson— 

Teach it to babes — 

Cry it in the day of Peace — 

Force it upon our Councils — 

Deny new transgressions 
In the new days ? 

0 man! Hast thou learned? 

And woman— 

Art thou at last humbled? 

There is no End 
But God. 

Lords of Industry ! 

Captains of Finance 1 
Forge His Way — 

Compete 
For His Peace- 

Little men — 

Wolves of the market-place, 

Cease from prowling 
From snarling, devouring! 

Cease ! — 

Beasts of the wild market-places, 

And of the fearful jungles — 

Ravening vultures 

Biting upon the breasts of the powerless — 

Cease forever. 

Or be silenced 

By the blood of our children 
Which waters the seeds of spring, 

Coming up amid the ruins 
Of our martyred cities — 

The spring of Youth, 

Watched by the wondering eyes of age. 

* 

Shall Youth trample the Beast- 
Taking blessings from our withered hands — 
Tahng the courage of our suffering hearts ? 
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To OxjR EjBADBaas 

The ConversatioTia with Btoanu Shiva- 
Tumda this month deal with some of the higher 
levels reached in meditation. ... In this 
second part of Is Vedanta the Futwre 
Religion ? Swami Vivekananda advocates 
the realization of Vedantic ideals in private 
and social life, instead of keeping them con- 
fined to books or to the lecture hall 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan needs no introduction 
to our readers. An Address on the Bkagavad 
Gita, which he delivered at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Ashrama, Karachi, is a model of com- 
pressed wisdom expressed in lucid and 
inspiring words .... In Some Aspects of 
Shankara's Philosophy Prof. Banerjee gives an 
excellent analysis of the central ideas of 
Shankara’s philosophy, and corrects the view 
propagated by Western Orientalists and 
repeated by some ignorant Indians that 
Shankara’s Mayavada is mere illusionism. 
. . . Prof. Sarma has given us another of 
his brilliantly worded essays in Limitations 
of Thovght. Only, readers must keep in mind 
that he uses the terms imder discussion in 
specially defined senses. * Reason,’ for exam- 
ple, is used in the sense of G Vemunft in Kant 
or of the Ritambhara Prajna of Patanjaii. 
This is because the English language lacks 
the proper word to express the idea. . . . The 
Practice of the Presence of God is an artfcle 
from one of our youngest contributors, an 
English youth serving in the military some- 
where in the Far East. When in India he 
became interested in Eastern philosophy and 
came into contact with some of the centres 
of the Ramakrishna Mission. The author’s 
wide reading, careful thinking, and a deep and 
sincere longing for the truth are all reflected 
in this article . , . The Flower of the Earth 
is a i)owerful poem expressing the anguished 
thoughts of parents and wives upon the 
chaotic nature of the present-day world scene 
and their hopes that brighter days will dawn 
^pr man on earth, Tandra Devi is a well- 


known Irish poetess who has been writing 
under this pseudonym for a long time. This 
poem is a witness to the sensitiveness of her 
soul which records like the seismograph 
every impulse threatening the safety of Man 
on earth. 

Study op Sanskeit 

There is no gainsaying the fact that in 
modem India Sanskrit is becoming less and 
less popular. Our educational institutions 
give it an unimportant place in their curricula 
as "second’ or ‘classical’ language. The ordi- 
nary man does not feel any necessity for its 
use in his day-to-day life except for purposes 
of religious ceremo3aies. Yet, to every Hindu, 
Sanskrit is indispensable. Most of the Hindu 
scriptures and philosophical works are in 
that language, and a majority of Indian 
vernaculars are of Sanskrit origin. But on 
accoimt of its not being a spoken language 
of the masses, and due to political and eco- 
nomic factors, Sanskrit has fallen into dis- 
use. We are happy to find that a Sanskrit 
Association has been established, some 
months ago, in Karachi, under the presidency 
of Swami Ranganathananda, head of the local 
Ramakrishna Ashrama. The laudable efforts 
of the Association in ‘co-ordinating, encourag- 
ing, and promoting all activities in connection 
with the study of Sanskrit and ancient Indian 
culture,’ will, we hope, meet with great 
success. 

In his inaugural address to the Karachi 
Sanskrit Association, Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
gave a lucid exposition of the true meaning 
and purpose of religion. He wanted that the 
Association should not rest with mere aca- 
demic study of Sanskrit but ‘bring out the 
trae culture embodied in Sanskrit literature — 
the development of free thought which does 
not ask for the suppression of any faculty.’ 
He said : 

'When aa TJpanisliadic seer was asked as to how to 
proceed with the search for God, the seeker was given 
the fullest liberty of thought-Ha step which cannot be 
thought of even in the soiled dvilized world of th^ 
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present time. . . . Every indhidual has absolute 
liberty to walk in any way he chooses. . . . 'l^ere 
no statutory methods of reaiiimtion. . . . This is the 
spirit whidi moved the didest interpreters of this great 
country and this is the spirit that moves men like Raja 
TtAm Mohan Boy, Eamakririma, and Mahatma 
Gandhi. They have emphasized this catholicity of 
otetlook. 

Hindu ideas of pantheism and polytheism 
have been the butt of ridicule by followers 
of other religions. Elucidating the inner 
significance of these ideas. Sir Radhakrishnan 
observed : 

We may not understand God. But God understands 
our minds all ri^l. Therefore it does not matter 
how we approach Him. . . . "What is meant is that the 
j pame- Reality is behind all the forms, w’hether you 
worship it as Surya, Ganesha, or Yislmu. Call it by 
any name, it matters little. 

It is not essential to conform to the 
various characterizations of the Supreme 
Reality. Sri Ramakrishna realized the one 
divinity underlying all forms of manifestation 
and proclaimed the truth that there is no 
fundamental difference between the goal of 
one religion and that of another. We have it 
on the authority of his intuitive perception 
that different religions are only different ways 
by which different types of aspirants proceed 
towards the One Ultimate Truth. Mere 
scholarship in Sanskrit and observance of 
rituals or external austerities could not make 
a man rehgious in the true sense. Sir Radha- 
krishnan asked the Sanskrit Association to 
strive to bring about a proper understanding 
of the spirit of religion. Religion was reali- 
zation ; 

It w;Ke uot the acceptance of a particular belief, it was 
not the observance of a particular ceremonial, it was 
not the subscription to a formula but the transforma- 
tion of your own inner life. . , . Religion is a conquest 
over srif. It is not conquest over material world so 
much. . . . It is a mandate to transform yom own 
nature. You must become diSerent if you are a spiritual 
soul. You must grow into a larger consciousness, into 
a higher understanding. 

In short he is truly religious who lives in 
God, and not he who merely beheves in God. 

Another point stressed by the distinguish- 
ed speaker was that religion should not be a 
matter of blind belief. Am intelligent study 
of Sanskrit literature should help to develop 
capacity for independent thinking and keen 
discernment. 

We have not to take blindly anything because this 
or that person has told but on our own convictions. . . . 
There are many who come forward, at the present 


time, and tell us to obey and ask no questions. Such 
an attitude has no kind of support so far as the great 
spirituri tradition in this country is concerned. It has 
alwafj's asked the individual to examine and see for 
himself or herself. 

Even the words of the scriptures are to 
be scrutinized and accepted on personal con- 
viction. In the words of Sir Radhakrishnan, 
scholarship in Sanskrit does not consist in 
mutilating texts or misinterpreting their 
import. 

We have to-day to interpret the scriptures according 
to our own independent judgment. But we must see 
that we have the necessary maturity of mind, power 
of reflection, and capacity to bring them, to bear on the 
problems of life. 

in conclusion. Sir Radhakrishnan exhorted 
the organizers of the Karachi Sanskrit Asso- 
ciation to ‘ bring out the true culture 
embodied in Sanskrit literature.’ Swami 
Vivekananda wanted that Sanskrit should 
be made as simple and popular as possible in 
order that the ‘ gems of spirituality and 
culture ’ stored up in our Shrutis and Smritis 
may become available to the masses. In 
addition to the vernaculars, spread of Sanskrit 
education is also needed. Knowledge of 
Sanskrit will make culture more wide-spread 
and give ‘ a prestige and a power and a 
strength to the race.’ It is culture that raises 
the lower castes and removes their supersti- 
tion and fanaticism. The establishment of 
similar associations, in other parts of the 
coimtry, will serve to afford greater opportu- 
nities for Sanskrit study and research. 

Dean Gopal Mukerji to Roimain Rolland 

We give below extracts from a remark- 
able letter addressed to Mon. Romain Rolland, 
the celebrated French savant, by the late Mr. 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji. It reveals the latter’s 
high appreciation of Romain Holland’s bio- 
graphies of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, and his deep regard for 
Holland’s spiritual ideals. 

New York, 

10 Nov. 1931 

Dear Master, 

At last I hawe read your Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda^ both m French and English. In the English 
tranriation I have studied the notes with caare. Now I 
can say without any modification that this book equals 
your Reetkoven and Jean Chrisixyphe. This is not a 
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book but the epic poem of the holiness of our time. 
You hSiVe traced the holiness of all maiikind under 
every sentence. The Eamakrishna that emerges from 
your pages is not a Hindu saint only, also the agony of 
our modem soul for godhead. The pain of man-God 
for God-man nov/here do I find so poignantly stated in, 
the literature of the world since Tolstoi penned his 
confessions ! Now I feel I have earned my passport to 
Paradise because I introduced you to Eamakrishna. I 
had no idea that I was bringing Prometheus to the 
hidden source of the Hame Eternal. Of course, the 
book goes beyond the limits of India and embraces . 
aU humanity. That is what an epic of holiness should 
do. Your Eamakrishna is as simple and fierce as the 
one they, his apostles, knew. I wish Vivekananda was 
aUve to gaae upon the portrait that you have drawn 
of the Master. He alone could give you the praise 
that you deserve ... If your Eamakrishna is the 
eternal India, your Vivekananda is the precipitation of 
that Eternal m our history. Ea malrrifthn^ Viveka- 
nanda moves, TVhat a ma^cal composition of holiness 
you have wrought in two keys! I have no criticisms 
to offer you . . . When I read your Miohad Angdo or 
your Ramahrishna, the thing that carries me away is 
your fury of movement completely controlled by your 
design . . . Here, in America, people are so unhappy 
about finance that they care not a jot for India's political 
future nor for Gandhi's moral grandeur ... In this 
mental anguish I read your Ramahnshnct whose trumx>et 
tones have filled me with moral optimism and spiritual 
joy. This earth is indeed holy now that you, Siiva- 
nanda, and Gandhi are still on it. I feel like sayig 
X’humanite, en avant!’ 

With my love and most sincere appreciation, 

I remain, 

Dear Master, 

Your obedi^t servant, 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji 

The contents of the letter are proof of the 
noble qualities of head and heart that charac- 
terized the two kindred souls who are no more 
with us. Romain Holland needs no introduc- 
tion to lovers of world literature, Mr. Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, who had spent a greater part 
of his eventful life in the United States, was 
known for his art of book-writing. Though 
little is known of his writings in this country, 
his book The Face of Silence has aroused 
much popular interest in Europe. Mrs. 
Krishna Hutheesing makes mention of 
her meefting with Mr. Mukerji in her auto- 
biographical narrative With No Regrets, She 
tells us of Mr. Mukerji*s simplicity and 
amiability in an appreciating manner, and 


discloses the fact that he had asked her to ‘ sit 
and meditate^ daily. Paying a generous 
tribute to his memory, she writes : * ... he 
was the most lovable and delightful person I 
ever met. . . . We lost a most faithful friend 
and India one of her brilliant but unlaiown 
sons.’ 

SciE2^CE Notes 

It does not explain anything when we say 
that such and such event happened by chance ; 
it simply means that it happened as it did and 
we do not know how and why it happened. 
It shows our utter ignorance of the sequence 
of events which culminated in the one under 
reference, and sometimes it exposes our fears 
and prejudices which stand in our way of 
acknowledging some links in the chain, 
simply because it goes against our grain 
and our accepted notions and premises 
so to acknowledge them. Science does not 
recognize any power or authority beyond the 
material, which she cannot produce in her 
laboratory, and visible effects of which she 
cannot tabulate and classify. This universe 
is a conundrum to her , she has traced its 
origin to the remotest past and has come to 
the conclusion that all the planets and satel- 
lites, and perhaps all the stars also, have 
emanated from the sun, which is a blazing 
mass of rock in gaseous or liquid state, revolv- 
ing on its axis with a tremendous speed. 
Planets which revolve round the sun broke 
from it in the remotest past, because of the 
centrifugal force acquired by them, and this 
initial force gave them the motion which they 
maintain to this day. But who will tell us 
why this force was just enough to keep this 
earth, for example, in its position and at a 
distance from the sun where alone life is 
possible ? And why again the earth itself 
began to spin round its axis giving it these 
nights and days which are so essential to life ? 
And the most wonderful part of it is the 
tilt of the axis to its orbit which gives us this 
scheme of changing seasons, and of shorten- 
ing and ‘lengthening of days and nights: 
What a perfect design and inexplicable execu- 
tion of planning all this is, and yet can it be 
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brashed aside as a product of chance ? No. 
The only conclusion which is forced on us 
is that we did not just stumble into life ; some 
indefinable Power has placed us where we are 
and has provided for us all the conditions 
which are essential for our existence. Some 
of these conditions are beyond human compre- 
hension and only point to the divine nature 
of that Power. 

pacious firmament on high, 
all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his creator’s power display ; 

And publishes to every land, 

The work of an almighty hand. 

* * « 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

The hand that made us is Divine. 

I make no apology for this long quotation, 
for here the poet puts in a nutshell all the 
laboured argument of a theist. w ho is at a 
(fiscount in the present age. But how else can 
we explain this paraphernalia of shming orbs, 
moving with a precision which stuns our in- 
tellect and petrifies our pride. We feel so 
small, so utterly insignificant, that we actually 
shrink from prying into the mystery of crea- 
tion, for do we not fumble from one line of 
search into another avenue of approach, and 
adumbrate one theory with a fanfare of 



solemn proclamation, only to discard it with- 
in a puny period of a few years ? Where is 
today our conservation of matter, mass, and 
energy, when matter is now convertible into 
energy, and energy is supposed to have a 
mass ? Similarly, material propagation of 
light, or the corpuscular theory, was once dis- 
carded, and then re-instated, only to be 
abandoned finally in favour of the wave 
theory, within the last thirty years. We 
change our ground every ten years, but 
scientists deserve ail the credit for this 
apostasy, for they have never made a fetish 
oFa thWy, and have always followed their 
reason where it has led them. The most 
cherished ideas and conclusions they have re- 
nounced with the resignation of a Yogi, when 
they discovered facts which belied those ideas 
and conclusions, which had taken them many 
years to build after elaborate experiments. 

Because science has so far failed to grasp 
the reality, of which defect they are painfully 
conscious, if only for the transitoriness of their 
findings, scientists like Sir James Jeans admit 
that ‘the outstanding achievement of the 
twentieth century physics is not the theory of 
relativity with its welding together of space 
and time, or the theory of quanta, with its 
present apparent negation of the laws of 
causation, or the dissection of the atom with 
the resultant discovery that things are not 
what they seem ; it is the general recognition 
that we are not yet in contact with the ulti- 
mate reality.’ Present-day scientists are not, 
therefore, dogmatic— they cannot afford to be 
so — and it augurs well for the search to be 
conducted on right lines. 


Know that tranquillity is not to be found by the effortlessness of dull asslike 
men ; it is the lawful energy of man which is said to secure his welfare in both worlds. 
And that one should make his way out of the pit of this world by force of his energy and 
diligence, just as the lion breaks out from his cage. One must ponder in himself every- 
day that his body is subject to corruption, his beastly acts must be kept backward and 
manlike acts put forward. It is our good exertions that are attended by good results as 
the bad ones are followed by bad consequences. Chance is a mere meaningless word. 

— Yogavasishtha 
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1KDL\N IIOBIZONS. By H. D. Setilxa. Pub - 
lished hy Padma Publications^ Lid.;, Lakshmi Budding, 
Sir P. Mehta Road, Bombay. Pp. 64> 

To understand a country it is necessary to know 
something about its permanent background and its 
spirit. Xliis booklet gives a picture of renascent 
movements unfolding the ‘horizons* in every walk of 
Indian national life. Though the essays contained in 
this booklet are a collection of journalistic contributions} 
they represent a connected whole, since the aim ol the 
author is to discover the soul of India, i.e., the spirit of 
religious idealism which moulds our ideas and ideals. 
It was reserved for India to proclaim to the world 
renunciation and sphituality which have inspired the 
hearts of her children from time immemorial. The 
observation of the author that every patriot who 
endeavom’s to develop the country’s consciousness out 
of its deepest roots has to reckon with this distinguish- 
mg characteristic is only too true. , 

xhe author has written one essay on Sri Bamakrishna 
and another on Swami Vivekananda, the twin persona- 
lities of Indian renaissance. Heality, according to Sri 
Ramakrishna, is a prmciple known by various nuTnAa 
as Vishnu, Shiva, Buddha, Christ, etc. It is both 
personal and impersonal, with attributes and without 
attnbutes. Though Reality, from the absolute stand- 
point, transcends every vestige of relation, It is not 
severed from the “world of mortals; It is, in thig, aspect, 
not only the substratum of the imiverse but also the 
Father-Mother Divinity. The author has done wril in 
pointmg out that the apparent conflict between Rama- 
nuja and Shankaia, which was due to two extreme 
interpretations of the Upanishadic doctrine, has found 
reconciliation in Sri Ramakrishna. In this connection it 
would have been quite appropriate if the author, who 


is himself a professor of philoisophy, had taken the 
trouble of showing the common points between Shankara 
and Ramanuja, and how the philosophy of the one 
embraces the truth of the other. 

The author’s presentation of Swami Vivekananda as 
pre-eminently a man of action is one-sided. Similarly 
the new that the important aspect of the Swarai’s inter- 
pretation of Vedanta is the phiiosopliy of action seems to 
be vague. Swami Vivekananda wae as much a Yogi, Jnani, 
and Bhakta as he was a man of action. It was his infinite 
love for the downtrodden masses of the country that 
made prominent his dynamb aspect. If the Swami, in 
his lectures from Colombo to Almora, had urged the 
masses to wake up from stupor and indolence and w’-ork 
for the country’s progress, it is became he knew that 
‘hungry stomachs’ could not be satiated either by the 
transcendental beauty of contemplation or by the 
ethereal bliss of divine communion. 

The author’s interpretation of ‘Satyagraha’ and 
‘patriotism’ merits ;q)ecial attention. Ordinarily patriots 
conceive Satyagraha in terms of suffering and sacrifice. 
True Satyagraha must not end in frustration or futile 
effort. It implies both political and spiritual independ- 
ence. It should, therefore, transform the individual and 
lift him out of his narrow individuality. In the language 
of the author, ^the individual must open his soul to the 
“universal man,” the larger consciousness of humanity, 
like a flower its petals to the sun.® We wish the author 
had emphasized the concept of love in the evolution of 
‘new humanity.® For perfect love knows no privileges. 
It creates a limitless uncalculating self-denial which trans- 
figures character. The language is lucid and the get-up 
is good. There are some errors in the transliteration of 
Sanskrit words which may be corrected at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

S.A. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SWAMI AMBITESWARANANDA 

The passing away of Swami Amriteswarananda at 
the comparatively early age of 53 years was as sudden 
as it was painful to all who knew him. It was an 
irreparable loss to the Ramakrishna Math and Mission. 
To quote the General Secretary, ‘His untimely demise 
deprives us of a veiy able administrator with unflinching 
devotion to the cause, whose place can scarcely be 

He -left home at the end of 1914 and took orders 
in 19^1. He was a disdifie of Sreemat Swami Brahma- 
nandaji. Owing to his great ability he was made a 
Trustee of the Ramakrislma Math and a Member of 
the Governing Body of the Ramalcrishna Mission in 


1922, at an unusually early age. In 1936, he was 
appointed one of the Assistant Secretaries of these orga- 
nizations, which post he held till the end. From his 
younger days he was variouriy engaged in the activities 
of the Math and Mission. He energetically participated 
in such works as the Ganges Flood Relief in Dehra- 
Dun and Saharan Districts in 1924 and the Behar 
Farthquake Rdiief in 1934. He was at different periods 
Head of the branches at Kishenpur and Madras. 
Besides, he was often engaged in important works in 
connection with such branches as the Sister Nivedita 
Gills’ School, the TJdbodhan Office, the Bangalore 
the Rajkot Ashrama, which owe him much 
for their jaresent welfare and stability. These and 
various other strenuous duties kept him constantiy 
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busy. In fact, he died in harness; for, though he had 
been suffering from gout for a long time and had heart 
troubles in consequence, he never avoided the call of 
duty. Thus when the need arose for him to proceed 
to Bombay at tlm end of last year, he responded 
with alacrity and cancelled his proposed trip to Lahore 
for which he had purchased a ticket. In spite of lus 
bad health he kept himself busy at Bombay for three 
months and then proceeded to Lahore via Karachi for 
some well-^med rest. On the way he visited the 
Sukkur Barrage and the ancient sites at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa and thus fulfilled some long>cherished 
desires. But in this the Swami, perhaps, overstrained 
his damaged heart. And although the doctors at 
Lahore assured h i m that there was no immediate 
danger, the Brahmachari on attendance was suddenly 
taken aback when at 8-45 p.m. on the March 
the Swami’s heart failed, and he rolled back on his 
bed while taking his scanty sick diet. He expired in 
a few minutes before medical help arrived. ‘The whole 
thing took only two or three nunutes. He entered 
into a well-eamed sleep with a smiling face and with- 
out any pain or stru^le.’ 

The Swami believed more in silent devotion to duty 
tlian in public encomium, and sat steadfastly at the 
helm rather than rmi after cheap name and fame. As 
a consequence he was intimately known only to a very 
limited cirde of devotees of Sri Bamakrishna. Tlie 
puHic knew only the Mission, but not one of its out- 
standing moving personalities. And yet whenever he 
contacted any one his cultured mind left a deep im- 
presrion on him. Thus the Dewan of the Palitana State, 
who once met him there, said to a senior monk of the 
Order that the Kamakrislma movement should be le- 
preseitfid in Western India through men of his calibre. 

To the monks of the Order the Swami was a friend, 
guide and philosopher, and his brotherly love knew no 
limitation of age or intellect. He could accommodate 
himself to all psychological tempaaments. Thus he 
would be found talking with some one or other for 
hours together while stroUing by the Ganges side, or 
he would he sympathetically listening to the worries 
and troubles of younger monks, the foolish plans and 
stories of enthusiasts, and the irresponsible criticimi 
and condemnation of self-important people. He seldom 
lost his composure^ and, if need be^ the most triffing 
thing could dam his first attention. He was noted for 
his knowledge and comprehensive view of all the neeefe 
and problems of the Bamakrishna Math and Mission, 
and he had well-defined plans for future devdopmeut. 
But he was always open to conviction, though oftener 
it was the case that he marshalled facts and figures in 
such a way that his critics were soon silenced. Besides 
the problems of the Math and the Mission, he could 
talk almost on any subject; for during leisure, which he 
had not much, he read widely. With him he had a set 


of books on Vedanta on which subject he sometimes 
threw wonderful light. He had a love for cattle; and 
wherever he happeued to be he took an intelligent and 
wdl-informed interest in the efficient running of the local 
dairy. With him was a box of homeopathic medicines 
which he used liberally and intelligently whenever his 
hdp was sought. Despite his gout he had a strong 
body which could bear strain. Mentally and physically 
he was a strict ascetic who despised show, flippancy 
and self-enjoymmt. His outstanding personality has 
left its mark on. the organizations he served so single- 
mindedly. His recent infirmities were pressing on his 
mind. He has been relieved from these; the loss is 
ours. May his soul rest in peace! 

DELHI BAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

An appeal has been issued to the public on behalf of 
the Ddhi Branch of the Bamakrishna Mission by Lala 
Shankar Lai, President, Sir Dhiren Mitra, Secretary, and 
members of the BKM. Development Committee for 
funds. The work carried on by the Bamakrishna 
, Mission at D^hi is divided into two parts, one at 
the Mission Ashrama and the other at the Free 
Tuberculosis Clinic located at a rented house in 
Daryagunj, To keep pace with the fast increasing de- 
mands of the public, it is felt that both these branches 
should have speedy expansion, and for that purpose, a 
Development Scheme estimated to cost Bs. 5,00,000 has 
been drawn up. 

For the Tuberculosis Clinic, Government has allotted 
a plot of land in the Western Extension Area and the 
work of constructing a building on it has already been 
started. This is expected to cost Bs. 1,48,000 distri- 
buted between a Clinic Building, Observation Wards 
and Laboratory, Staff Quarters, and Electric and 
Sanitary Fittings. A permanent Fund of Bs. 1,00,000 
for the running costs of the Clinic will also be needed 
bringing the total under this head to about Bs. 2,50,000. 

The B. K. Mission Ashrama is, on the other hand, the 
Spiritual Home of the Delhi Centre, but the amenities 
at present available ait the Ashrama are far too inade- 
quate to meet the increasing interest of the public in it. 
It is, therefore, proposed that additional buildings 
should be erected in the Ashrama compound, the cost of 
these additions being estimated to be Bs. 1,50,000 dis- 
tributed betweeu a Shrine, a Lecture Hall, a Library, 
and a Dispensary. A permanent Fund of Bs. 1,00,000 
is also to be created for maintenance purpose. 

The service which the Ramakrishna Mission has 
been rendering to humanity, irrespective of caste, colour, 
or creed, for the last fifty years, is far too well known 
to require reiteration, and the Development Committee 
hope that public response to this appeal will be liberal, 
Contributions will be gratefully received by the President 
of the Devdopment Committee, “Shankar , Niwas,” 
20, Curzon Boad, New Delhi, the Secretary, 5, Queens- 
way, New Delhi, and Swami Gangeshananda, Bama- 
krishna Mission, New Delhi. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Mahapurushji’s ill health— Tlie body is subject to sixfold change* but the Sdf is eternal. 
(Place : Belur Monastery, fme : ^Sunday, 17 March 1929) . 


It was the grand public celebration of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s birthday at the Belur Monas- 
tery. Swami Shivananda had not been very 
well, as he had a bad cold. The previous 
night he slept fairly well. Many devotees, 
wishing to see the SwaDon, started coming in 
quite early in the morning, because it would 
not be very convenient for them to see him 
later in the day. An elderly devotee saluted 
the Swami and made inquiries about his 
health. The Swami, in a cheerful mood, said, 

* The body is not at all well.* 

Devotee : ‘ What is the matter, Maha- 
raj ? Did not you sleep well last night ? * 
Swami: ‘Yes, I slept fairly well, but 
you know this body is old. That is why I 
always have some complaint or other. The 
body is subject to sixfold change (birth, 

‘Blessed are those who have 
(Pictcel * 1^^6has^ely * 

In the morning a monk from Madras came 
and saluted Swami Shivananda. The Swami 


existence, growth, transformation, decay, and 
death). That is the nature of the body. Now 
it is proceeding towards the last change, 
death. Of course, these changes pertain to 
the body only ; the Self which dwells within 
remains eternally the same. These changes 
do not affect it at all. The Self which dwells 
within the body is all right. The body cannot 
be the Self. The Master out of compassion 
has given me that knowledge. Now it does 
not matter whether the body lives or goes.* 
After keeping his eyes closed for a while, the 
Swami burst out laughing and said : ‘ Yes, 

the Master has given me full knowledge with- 
in. Now if he wishes, the body will stay ; 
otherwise it will go. Let his will be done 1 
This body has lived many years, has not it ? ’ 


not seen Me but Have faith in Me.^ 

said : ‘ “ Blessed are those who have not seen 
Me but have faith in Me.” You are reaBy 
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blessed ; though you have not seen the Master, Swami replied : Of course I bless you. We 
still you have faith in him/ In the afteraoon have blessings only — ^no curse. We have 
a devotee saluted Mahapurushji and with nothing but blessings, my child.’ 
folded hands said : ' Please bless me I ' The 


Wliv God incarnated Himself as man 


(Place ' Belnr Monastery. 

It was past five in the afternoon. Feeling 
uncomfortably hot in the room, Mahapurushji 
came out and occupied an easy chair on the 
eastern verandah of the monastery. He was 
resting in a half-reciining position. Swami 
Abhedananda, who happened to be at the 
monastery that day, was accompanied by an 
attendant monk. TVhen the atlendant had 
saluted Mahapurushji, he stood aside and 
Mahapurushji started talking with him about 
Swami Abhedananda. After a while the 
attendant asked, ‘Do not you feel a little 
better the days. Maharai } ' ^Mahapin-ushji 
smiled and said : ‘ No, this old body will 

hardly get well. It does not matter. Let 
the body run its course as the ^Master wills 
it: 

Attendant : ‘Gradually, one by one, 
almost all of the direct disciples have passed 
away. Now you and a few others are all 
that remain. Your body is so feeble. When 
you go, who knows when you will be back 
again ? Of coiu'se, you would not return 
unless the Master does.’ 

Swami : ‘Who can be sure of it, my 
boy ? The Master has so many other 
devotees ; who knows that he will bring us 
with him ?’ 

Attendant; ‘You belong to the inner 
circle of the Master’s direct disciples. Of 
course, you would come with him when he 
incarnates again.’ 

Blessed privilege of serving a direct disciple of the 
krishna in this age ’ 

(Place : Beliir Monastery 

Swami Shivananda had not been very well. 
Addressing an attendant, he said : ‘I have 
all kinds of complications now. "Which shall 
I attend to ? If I attend to one, another 


Time', Tuesday. 26 March 1,029) 

Swami : ‘Who can tell ? These indivi- 
dualities are impermanent. This world is 
also impermanent, though as an endless series 
it may appear as etenial. God^lPll^ 

exists etenially and from age to 
age embodies Himself as man for the good 
of the world. That is because of His ptire 
compassion. He is self-sufficient, pure, in- 
telligent, and free by nature. He does not 
have any purpose to serve in this world. 
Being complete in Hjmself, He has nothing 
to attain or not to attain. When the world 
becomes burdened and there is prevalence of 
irreiigion, the all-merciful Lord, by His own 
free will, incarnates Himself as man to save 
the fallen and ameliorate the lot of the world. 
The Lord says in the Gita : 

I have. 0 son of Pritha, no duty, nothing that 
I ha^e not gained, and nothing that I have to gain 
In the three worlds; yet, I continue in action 

‘Why does He engage Himself in activity ? 
If He is inactive, men also will be the same. 
The result will be confusion and indiscrimi- 
nate mingling of castes, which in turn will 
lead to evils of all kinds and final destruction. 
Though the Lord knows that the world is 
unreal. He undergoes all this suffering simply 
for the good of the world. For illustration, 
look at the Master’s life. He used to behave 
in every way like an ordinary man, yet within 
his small frame sported the infinite Lord. 
Externally he had the form of a man, but 
within was the all-pervasive God.’ 

Master— * He who was Rama and Krishna is Rama- 

Time : Wednesday, 27 March 1929) , 
develops. If I try to remedy my cold, it 
affects my nerves. The body should not stay 
like this very long— and I am putting all of 
you to so much trouble.’ 
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Attendant : ‘No, Mahamj, you are 
sureiy no trouble to us. Y'ou are our father, 
mother — everything. Now that your body is 
old, should we not serve you ? It is a great 
blessing that we have the privilege of ser\dng 
you a little.’ 

Sv%"ami : ‘I know very well you serve me 
out of love. But I feel I should not drag on 
like this, always ailing. Everything depends 
on the will of the Master. His will be done 
under all conditions 1 ’ 

Attendant : ‘Maharaj, we did not see the 
Master. You are here and it brings us great 
joy. You are a direct disciple of the master. 
Is it a small privilege that we can be with 
you? Because of your presence, all of us — 
the Sadhus, Sanyasis, and devotees — are very 
happy. When I think how many people from 
distant places spend so much money and 
travel all the way here to see you only once, 
I realize how fortunate v’e are to be able to 
stay with you all the time.’ 

Swami: 'The Master is specially merci- 
ful to you. That is why he is making you 
serve his devotee (meaning himself). You 
are blessed ; I too am blessed because I am 
with you. Who knows where I would have 
been, otherwise. Of course, the Master is 
protecting us all the time. Shortly before his 
death Swami Brahmananda said to his attend- 
ants : "You have served me — what shall I 


say May you all have the knowledge of 
Brahman I” I too say : "My children, may 
you all have the knowdedge of Brahman! 
May you grow in devotion and faith, and 
may you live in bliss ! ’’ ’ 

Swami Shivananda, because of his ill 
health, could not always go to the chapel 
when he initiated people. Usually he initiated 
them right in his room, seated on his cot. In 
the afternoon, at about half past four, a 
devotee from Madras saluted the Swami and 
expressed the desire for initiation. The Swami 
replied : ' Yes, you will surely have your 

initiation tomorrow. Is that all right ?’ 

Devotee : As you wish, Maharaj.’ 

Swami : T could initiate you even now. 
I could give the name of the Lord whenever 
I wish. I do not have to consider whether 
the time is auspicious or inauspicious. Our 
Master is the protector and redeemer of the 
lowly. He was born as man to redeem the 
lowly. We are his servants — ^his children. 
So long as the body lasts we shall surely give 
people his blessed name with its power to 
save. Our initiation is not like that of so- 
called priests. We do not know anything 
other than the name of the Master. We 
know that He who was Eama and Krishna 
is Eamaki'ishna in this age. Our Master is 
the veritable embodiment of alTldeals and of 
all divine manifestations 


A PRAY^ER 

By Saint K\bir 

Save me from my waywardness, 0 Master ! 

On Thee alone do I, of poor understanding, depend. 

Please remove me not from the proximity of Thy feet. 

Ah ! my cmel mind listens not to me at all ; 

Sick am I of chastising it! 

But to Thee all things are possible, 0 Lord ! then take Thou its reins in Thine own hands. 
Grant me the holy company of a Sadguru and then will I reach my life’s fulfilment. 
May all my companions leave me and Thou alone my sole Beloved remain ! 

— ^Translated by Prof. S. N. L. Shrivastava, M.A. 



VIOLENCE AND 

By the 

The forces of love and hatred, of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, of peace and war, have 
played no small part in the growth and decay 
of peoples and civilizations. Men in general 
have always extolled the virtue of non- 
violence, non-injuring others, or the non-taking 
of life, while in practice violence in all its 
myriad forms has contmued its sway unham- 
pered to any appreciable degree. Buddhism 
and Jainism with their doctrine of absolute 
non-killing had obtained a fairly wide success 
in ancient times in the inculcation of the 
practice of Ahimsa. Buddhism, especially 
under Asoka, was able to influence the con- 
duct of large masses of men in India and wean 
them away from violence. But even this 
apparent success was possible only because 
of the strong central government of Asoka, 
and the magnetism of his personal example. 
Even Christ who preached love and brother- 
hood so nobly could not prevent one of his 
immediate followers from cutting oif the ear 
of one of the servants of the high priest who 
came to arrest Christ. (MaU, 26. 51). It 
was on this occasion that Christ said, ‘AH 
that take the sword shall perish with flhe 
sword.^ Islam is said to be a rdigion of peace, 
yet it is doubtful if the adherents of any 
other religion were so addicted to such un- 
restricted violence; the history of Islam is 
the history of war and bloodshed. Hinduism 
has also recognized that Ahimsa is the highest 
virtue that leads to heaven and salvation, but 
in actual life it has been forced to allow many 
valid exceptions involving the use of violence. 
While the practice of Ahimsa is considered an 
invariable part of the duty of a Brahmin or a 
Sanyasi, to the E^shatiiya Hinduism concedes 
that killing in a righteous cause is no sin but 
a virtue. As the Gita says, ‘ There is nothing 
nobler for a Kshatriya than a righteous war.* 
Also killing another in self-defence has always 


NON-VIOLENCE 

Editor 

been considered as lawful and involving no 
sm. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that, 
while non-violence is an ideal which man con- 
siders as the best in his moments of clarity of 
vision, violence is the method he generally 
adopts to gain his ends, especially when they 
involve matters of life and death. The English 
proverb, ‘ all is fair in love and war * illus- 
trates this in an illummatmg manner. 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism recognize 
the sanctity of all life, and the wanton des- 
truction of animals, birds, and even trees is 
considered sinful. In Christianity and 
Mohammedanism only the sanctity of human 
life is admitted ; all other life is for the pur- 
pose of ministering to the needs of man and 
there is no sin in killing or eating animals 
and birds. Among cannibals the sanctity of 
even human life is restricted to members of 
one’s own blood group or to friendly tribes, 
and the flesh of all other life, human and 
animal, is considered legitimate. In all wars 
the enemy can be killed with impunity, but 
not anybody in one’s own camp ; the indivi- 
dual is free to use violence only in self-defence. 
The State, however, can use violence to keep 
law and order and for the preservation of the 
safety of the realm. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see how a person 
can practise absolute non-violence except in 
an ideal world ; even Yogis and Sanyasis fall 
far short of the ideal, for a being with the 
sense of having a body to feed and maintain 
in health will not be able to be always fully 
non-violent. The Jains tried to be absolutely 
mon-violent, and everybody knows to what 
lengths they have to go to maintain an impos- 
sible ideal. They take only vegetarian food, 
and that only during the day lest by mistake 
at night some insects should be taken in along 
with the food, gome of them even go to the 
extent of using a cloth filter over the nose 
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and mouth to prevent the unwanted entry of 
flying insects. But the very processes of 
growth imply violence or destruction or death 
of some living thing or other. If we are to 
believe modem science, a healthy body implies 
the power of resistance or the ability to kill 
inimical germs. So long as man is man and 
has desires and needs based upon his internal 
constitution absolute non-violence is impossi- 
ble of attainment. But we may be told that 
we are stretching the matter too far. It may 
be argued that it will be enough if human 
beings can restrict their non-violence to 
human beings and/ perhaps, also the higher 
animals. Even in this case violence still holds 
sway in our relations with others, and non- 
violence is a virtue which has to be assidu- 
ously cultivated against great odds. 

II 

Now, before we enter into the question of 
the practice of non-violence in daily affairs, 
let us try to understand the religious and 
moral bases on which it rests. If as reasonable 
beings we are to accept things after proper 
consideration, the same should apply to the 
question of non-violence also. To the person 
who accepts it as a matter of faith or iiiner 
intuition, like the existence of God, argu- 
ments for or against it are unnecessary. But 
to all those to whom the certitude of faith is 
not given, and who have to live by the light of 
their intellects discussions of the pros and 
cons of any matter are vitally necessaiy before 
they can decide on their course of action. 

The ethical basis of non-violence would 
seem to lie in the well-known proverb, ‘ Do 
unto others as you would be done by.’ Or as 
the Gita says, ‘ He who judges of pleasure or 
pain everywhere, by the same standard which 
he applies to himself, that Yogi, O Arjuna, is 
regarded as the highest.’ Just as I do not 
; like that another should injure me in any way, 
so I also should not injure another in any 
way ; for if I take' the sword, the other would 
also do likewise, and as a result either the one 
or the other, or both will be losers or die. So 
if we can settle our quarrels without recourse 

a 


to force, by mutual agreement or arbitration 
it will be best for both the parties. In civi- 
lized human societies courts of law in dis- 
pensing justice really act as arbitrators, and 
have replaced individual violence by the 
organized violence of the State as manifest in 
its police force and in its armies. But the 
basis of the settlement of individual disputes 
lies in the sanction of the superior violence 
of the State replacing individual violence as a 
better method. Both the parties have to 
accept the verdict of the courts, and often do 
so because to all intents and purposes both 
are being treated on the same level. The law 
is supposed to be no respecter of persons. But 
human society is still so full of exclusive 
groups based on the power and privileges of 
Vv’ealth, race, creed, and culture that the 
machinery of the courts of law are insufiicient 
to ensure equal opportunities for all. Hence 
we find the use of force by groups and nations 
to enforce their rights or their privileges.* 
And in this process we find that the stronger 
always get the best of the affair, and the 
weakest have often to go to the wall irrespec- 
tive of the justice of their cause. We cannot 
blind ourselves to the fact that physical force 
is still the final factor in the settlement of 
disputes and wars as between groups and 
groups and nations and nations. In the poli- 
tical field might still makes right, as it has 
done since the beginning of the world ; moral 
principles are pressed into service only in so 
far as they serve the ends of the conquerors. 
No conqueror ever wants to be treated as he 
would treat the conquered. The moral basis 
of non-violence has always broken down in 
this imperfect world. The paradox of it is 
that peace or non-violence has to be preserved 
at the point of the bayonet both in individual, 
national, and international matters. 

But, here, the zealous reformer and mora- 
list will ask, * Shall we allow the world to 
descend into savagery and stand silently by 
without trying to stop the rot ? Is it not our 
duty to stand up for the maintenance of moral 
principles as civilized human beings ? Because 
an ideal is difficult, that is no reason why we 
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should abandon our efforts to attain it/ 
Quite true. Prom the moral point of view 
all sane men should insist for the preserva- 
tion of higher standards, and certainly work 
for the greatest minimization of the use of 
force or violence in human relations. Civili- 
zations are raised only by such noble efforts. 
Buddha and Mahavira were great champions 
of non-violence and certainly enabled the 
societies of their time to attain higher levels 
of moral achievement. Christ also maintained 
that he came to teach his generation the path 
of non-violence and love when he said to one 
of his followers who cut off the ear of a ser- 
vant of the high priest of Jerusalem : ‘ Put 
up again thy sword into his place, for all 
that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot pray 
to my Father, and he shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels ? ’ 

Precept and practice have, however, sel- 
dom kept pace with each other. Christas 
insistence on non-violence, love, and peace 
have not found many followers in Christian 
lands. Indeed the so-called Christians have 
been the greatest fighters or users of violence 
on not only non-Christians but also on other 
Christian sects. But the conquest of other 
peoples with the Bible or the Koran on your 
lips and with fire and sword in your hands is 
not the way, in all conscience, to raise the 
moral sense of mankind. So reformers and 
missionaries should take their message of non- 
violence not to the oppressed and the weak, 
but to the exploiters and the strong. To 
preach submission, peace, and love towards 
the powers that oppress is to tilt the scales of 
justice heavily against the oppressed ; it is tan- 
tamount to teaching cowardice and hypocrisy 
and tends to degrade men rather than raise 
them up morally or spiritually. For the sake 
of avoiding greater disabilities or from an 
unmanly fear of bloodshed, to acquiesce in 
slavery, social or political, is the characteristic 
of slaves. Forgiveness is a virtue in a man 
who has the power to punish insults ; but it 
is a ludicrous vice when a victim pretends to 
forgive his tormentor under the plea of 


brotherhood and love, while his heart is 
seething with ineffectual feelings of hatred and 
vengeance. Non-violence based upon hatred 
is the non-violence of the coward, the hypo- 
crite, and the opportunist. 

It is true that the non-violence of the brave, 
the non-violence of the person who bears 
absolutely no ill will to his enemy stands on 
a different footing. A Buddha, a Christ, or a 
Chaitanya is alone capable of such all- 
embracing love ; but it is a historical fact that 
even they have been able to infiuence their 
enemies but slightly. Their message of love 
has found an echo only in the higher strata 
of human beings, those imbued with the true 
Brahminical spirit of an innate love towards 
all living beings, and willing to sacrifice even 
their lives so that others may be happy. Only 
to such can the practice of Ahimsa as a uni- 
versal creed without limitation of race, species, 
country, or time ever become a reality. 

But even at a generous estimate seventy- 
five per cent of mankind are at heart pre- 
dominantly Tamasic and Bajasic. Greed, 
anger, lust, and violence are the warp and 
woof of their being. Politics, morality, and 
religion have only tried to canalize and res- 
trict these bad tendencies in human beings. 
The incessant wars that history has witnessed 
are the natural outlets to the pent-up forces 
of evil in the hearts of men. The Tamasic 
and Bajasic forces, in any body politic have 
to be effectively neutralized by counter 
Tamasic and Bajasic forces, if all that is 
valuable in civilization is to be saved. This can 
be done only if the moral force of Sattva is 
united to the righteous physical force of 
Bajas, only if Brahma Tejas is united to 
Kshatra Virya. Military strength allying 
itself to the fPrces of selfishness and greed will 
bring more misery and spiritual darkness in 
the world ; it must be united with the forces 
of justice, mercy, and goodness if mankind is 
to progress intellectually and spiritually. 

m 

In the affairs of the world we require, 
therefore, the use of both the forces of attrac- 
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tion and repulsion, of love and hatred. We 
must have love and affection for our friends ; 
we must make our mind receptive to all good 
things. We must repel ail those w^ho would 
harm us ; we must avoid, like the plague, all 
evil things, all things that tend to weaken us. 
This rule applies to social, political, economic, 
and spiritual matters. 

To say that repulsion and hatred have 
their place and use in the world is not to deny 
that love is a higher force,, a positive force, 
while hatred is negative. We only want to 
emphasize that non-violence and universal 
love can be an ideal only with the Sanyasi. 
To love your enemies, to bless them that 
curse you, to do good to them that hate you, 
and to pray for them that despitefuUy use 
you and persecute 3^ou are ideals possible only 
with men who are highly Sattvic, who have 
given up all possessions, and have a living 
faith in God and the brotherhood of all living 
creatures. Only such men can look with an 
even eye on both friends and enemies. Rather 
to them there are no enemies. They do not 
kill their enemies ; they convert them into 
friends by changing their nature by their 
immense love and self-sacrifice. A few such 
men raise the moral and spiritual level of the 
world. The more the number of such truly 
spiritual men in the world, the greater the 
possibility of true peace and goodwill among 
men. Their spiritual influence changes the 
nature of thousands in their own time as also 
after them. They are the leaven of the race 
and but for them the world would have been 
a savager place. 

Nevertheless, the ideal for the ordinary 
man with all his imperfections cannot be the 
ideal of the Sanyasi. He must have an ideal 
more suited to his temperament and nature. 
To all such violence in maintaining a righteous 
cause is as much a virtue as the non-violence 
of the Sanyasi. To the Kshatriya, the ruler, 
or the political administrator the enforceinent 
of law and order with the minimum of force 
is no sin. If the police force is not there in 
some form or other, no ordered work will be 
possible, there will be anarchy and the wicked 
will maltreat and rob the good and the inno- 


cent. Without it men cannot feel assured 
that they will reap the harvest of what they 
have sown. In an integral view of things force 
used for such purposes only helps the establish- 
ment of Dharma and as such is not only not 
condemnable, but it is a duty. 

From the point of view of Vedanta also, 
both violence and non-violence are but 
methods for reaching one’s goal and are, in 
themselves, neither praiseworthy nor censur- 
able. The cardinal doctrine of the Vedanta 
is the soul is * never born, nor does it die. It 
is eternal, changeless, and is not killed when 
the body is killed. Even as a man casts off 
worn clothes, and puts on others which are 
new, so the embodied casts out worn-out 
bodies, and enters into others which are new. 
Weapons do not destroy it ; fire bums it not, 
water wets it not, the wind dries it not.’ To 
the man who believes that he is such a soul 
and not the body, death has no terrors. To 
fight and die is as much a pleasing thing as 
to live and enjoy. Such a man will get over 
the natural clinging to the body that is a 
characteristic of living creatures ignorant 
of their true nature. Just as he understands 
that he is the immortal soul, so does he realize 
that it is the same immortal soul in other 
bodies also. ‘ Seeing the immortal soul equally 
existent everywhere he injures* not the Self 
by whatever he does, and so reaches the 
highest goal.’ (Gita, XIII. £8) . Of such a 
man can it be tmly said, ‘ As he is free from 
the notion of egoism, and his Buddhi is not 
tainted by the sense of being a doer, though 
he seems to kill people he kills not, and 
is not bound.’ That is. such a man is no 
longer a personality ; he is one with the 
universe. His sense of body goes away, and 
he feels infinite love embracing all. In his pre- 
sence all enmities will cease, and men wiU be 
transformed into gods. From the spiritual 
point of view work in the world based on non- 
violence can be as much a bondage as work 
based on violence. It is the sense of doer, 
the sense of 'personal responsibility that binds 
the individual to the fruits of his actions. 
Any work or occupation suited to one’s nature, 
whether it involves violence or not, will be a 
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fiieans to freedom and God realization, if it is 
done in a non-attacked spirit. As the Gita 
says, * Devoted to his own duty, every man 
can attain the highest perfection. How, 
engaged in his own duty, he attains perfection, 
that hear : From whom is the evolution of all 
beings, by whom all this is pen^aded, worship- 
ping Him with his own duty, a man attains 


perfection ’ (X\T1I. 45. 46) . He who does 
the duty ordained by his own nature incurs 
no evil provided he develops non-attachment 
and gives up the longing for the fruits of his 
work, and depends upon God absolutely for 
the dispensation of the fruits of work ; for all 
undertakings in this world are interpene- 
trated with evil as fire by smoke. 


BUDDHA^S GOSPEL 

By Pbof. S. N. L. Shrivastava, M.A. 


Buddha lived between the years 563 B.C. 
and 483 B.C. From his very boyhood he was 
haunted by the mystic longing to peer into 
the Great Beyond — a, haven on the other 
shore of life’s sorrowful stream. Buddha 
was the founder of a unique religious system, 
a religion altogether new in its outlook and 
absolutely m generis. We shall miss the 
whole drift of Buddha’s teachings, if we fail 
to grasp correctly the originating impulse, 
the leit-motif, behind his whole quest. We 
are all familiar with the episode of Buddha 
being struck with sorrow on seeing in turn a 
sick man, an old and decrepit man, a dead 
body, and a wandering ascetic. Life appear- 
ed to him sUmped with sorrow anThe left fiis 
home to discover the path to ^rrowlessness. 

Buddhism is usually described as a pessi- 
mistic religion which emphasises sorrow and 
seeks an escape from it. Pessimism, yes; 
but not the pessimism of the merely worldly- 
minded. What is ordinarily known as pessi- 
mism and what it, properly understood, 
ought to mean is the view which sees no way 
out of sorrow, — sorrow in the beginning and 
sorrow to the very end, no higher plenitude 
of being into which man can finally and 
assuredly pass. The insight of religious seers, 
however, penetrates across the sorrows of 
mundane life to a transcendental Haven of 
Sorrowlessness which becomes the Goal to be 
readied ; not in 

the limited sheH of earthly existence but in 
the Infinite and the Immeaswble is there 


real bliss,’ says the Upanishadic sage. Reli- 
gion has its birth not only in the recognition 
of the obvious miseries of life, but in a deeper 
discontent, in a secret and subliminal longing 
for infinity, which puts all the more into 
clearer relief the disharmonies and discords of 
mundane existence. It is because his heart is 
set on embracing the Infinite that the religious 
man feels no attraction for the gilded puffs 
of earthly joys. It is from this standpoint 
that Patanjali says : \ The 

word is significant in his statement. 

If Buddha had no inner assurance of the pos- 
sibility of escape from sorrow, no subjective 
foreknowledge of Nirvana which he even- 
tually realized, he would never have renounced 
his home and ventured in his itineracy. 

Buddha gave out as the Prologue to his 
Gospel the four noble truths : 

(1) That there is sorrow in life (too 

obvious a fact to be denied). 

(2) That sorrow has a cause, an expla- 
nation. (Sorrow is not an enigma 
but is intelligible and explicable). 

(3) That a final deliverance from sorrow 
is possible; and 

(4) that there is a Dharma which can 
assuredly take man out of sorrow. 

The definite affirmation of the possibility 
of deliverance from sorrow should be enough 
to remove the misunderstanding of Buddhism 
as a gospel of bleak pessimism. 

Buddha had discovered the Path which 
the commonest man could tread over, under- 
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stand, and appreciate, and which if trod over 
individually by all the members of the com- 
munity would be conducive eventually to the 
corporate well-being of the community as a 
whole. What is this Path ? Buddha did 
not simply declare it with the air of pontifical 
infallibility, he did not take shelter behind 
the authority of any revealed Scripture or the 
authority of any special revelation granted 
unto him or to any other being. He 
explained it in conformity with what the 
moderns can call the ideals of scientific and 
rational explanation. He eschewed dogmas, 
he eschewed theology — ^the hot-bed of intermi- 
nable and inconclusive debates ; he refrained 
from tantalizing discourses on ‘ transcenden- 
tal ' experience which he would have us realize 
rather than talk about. He confined his 
discourses to the intelligible limits of human 
experience. Buddha stands singularly alone 
amongst all the religious teachers of man- 
kind in giving no quarter to authoritarianism 
in any form whatsoever. He it was who 
said : * Accept not what you hear by report, 
accept not tradition, do not hastily conclude 
that “ it must be so,” ' Do not accept a state- 
ment on the ground that it is found in our 
books, nor on the supposition that “ this is 
acceptable,” nor because it is the saying of 
your teacher.' Could the modem rationalists 
and free-thinkers have a more splendid 
Magna Carta of intellectual honesty and 
freedom of thought ? Buddha would even 
ask his disciples not to be embarrassed in the 
slightest degree by considerations of his own 
personality or prestige but to think out their 
problems for themselves. He would not 
have his admirers think that he was the 
wisest man ever born on earth. 

The Philosophical Framework of Buddhism 
Buddha explains sorrow, its cause and 
deliverance from it, from the perspective of 
a ‘metaphysical theory about the fundamental 
nature of reality. His conception of reality 
is strikingly modernist and in its central asser- 
tion is on all fours with the conclusions of 
Whitehead, Russell, and Bergson. Buddha 


conceives reality as a dynamic order through 
and through, a process, a becoming, a dura- 
tion. Any existent, as we find it in oui^ 
experience, has no persistence in one and the 
same identical condition, but is an unremit- 
ting process of change, a ceaseless and conti- 
nuous flowing from one mode to another. 
AH things are impermanent and transitory. 
There are no entities but events. It is the 
rapidity of continuous succession which 
gives us the appearance of an enduring 
entity, even as a glowing stick whirled round 
gives us the appearance of a circle of fire. 
Look at a candle-flame steadily burning. 
We are inclined to think that it is the same 
flame burning all the time. But what we see 
is really a succession of flames. So with all 
things, physical and mental. All that appear 
to us to be abiding entities are temporary 
groupings, vanishing patterns. ‘ Like clouds 
they shape themselves and go,' Modem 
scientific thought which resolves the universe 
into patterns and structures sounds like an 
echo of Buddha’s analysis. The modern 
scientists tell us that the only constant 
things of which they could now talk of are 
ratios. Prof. Henri Bergson, the most notable 
and influential philosopher of our times, has 
also flown the pennon of a dynamic view of 
reality : * Movement is reality itseK, and 

what we call rest is a certain state of things 
identical with or analogous to that which 's 
produced when two trains are moving with 
the same velocity in the same direction on 
parallel rails ; each train appears to be 
stationary to the travellers seated in the 
other. . . . There are changes but there are 
not things that change ; change does not need 
a support. There are movements but not 
necessarily certain objects which are moved : 
movement does not imply something that is 
movable. . . . every stable state is the result 
of co-existence between change and the change 
of the person who perceives it.’ 

The Natwe and Destiny of the Individual 
Buddha considers the whole question of 
the nature and the destiny of the individual 
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in the light of this fimdamentai principle of 
change and transitoriness. There is no pei> 
manent individual or an abiding self. The 
individual is a body-mind complex, a 
changing psycho-physical collocation. The 
individual personality is made up of the five 
Skandhas : (1) Eupa, the material stuff of 

which the body is composed, a compound of 
the four elemental material principles, earth, 
water, fire and air ; (2) Vedana, the feeling 
or affective states of the mind ; (S) Samjna 
or the perceptual processes; (4) Samskara 
or the dispositions ; and (5) Vijnana or intel- 
ligence comprising the diverse ideational or 
conceptual processes. The last four consti- 
tute the psychical series and are covered by 
the term Nama. Apart from the successive 
and consecutive states of Nama and Rupa, 
there is no unchanging self or Atman. It is 
easy enough to see that the ever rha.-nging 
body cannot be the abiding self ; but it is 
exceedingly difficult, said Buddha, to escape 
from the subtle delusion of construing the 
self as a spiritual principle indwelling the 
body. This theory of ' a soul in the body,’ 

‘ Sakkaya-dittM ’ or ‘ Sat-kaya-dristi/ / is, 
according to Buddha, the primordial and the 
greatest of all the ' Samyojanas ’ or Fetters. 
Shredding the notion of a permanent and 
abiding soul in the body is the very vesti- 
jbule to the shrine of Buddha’s wisdom.> 
Individuality is the root cause of all our suffer- 
ing. So long as there is a clinging to " This is 
I ’ and ‘ This is mine,’ there is no possibility 
of emancipation from sorrow. 

It is interesting to note how the no-soul 
theory of the Buddhists is echoed in our own 
times by David Hume and William James 
with a striking similarity of argument. * For 
my part/ says Hume, "when I enter most 
intimately into what I call myself, I always 
stumble upon some particular perception or 
other~of heat or cold, light or shade, love 
or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never catch 
myself without a perception, and never can 
observe anything but the perceptions/ Simi- 
larly William James declares : * If the pass- 
ing thought be the directly verifiable existent, 


which no school has hitherto doubted it to 
be, then that thought is itself the thinker 
and psychology need not look beyond.’ This 
is a challenging position, indeed, and we may 
pause awhile to consider whether we can find 
ultimate satisfaction in this position — ^I mean 
metaphysical satisfaction, of course. The no- 
soul theory has been the crux of the Buddhist 
philosophy and yrima fade the cardinal point 
of disagreement with the Vedanta philosophy. 

Now, there are two weighty considerations 
which bring into clear relief the philosophical 
unsatisfactoriness of a no-soul theory : 
(1) the logical inexpugnability of an un- 
objectified and unobjectifiable subject in 
experience ; and (2) the unity of experience. 
Let me elucidate these pomts. Taking the 
first point, experience, in the broadest generali- 
zation we can make about it, eo iyso implies 
(a) an experiencer or an experiencing subject 
and (b) an experienced continuum. That 
the very possibility of experience depends 
upon an experiencing consciousness or a 
subject cannot but be conceded ; how else 
can experience be possible ? It must further 
be conceded that this ultimate subject in 
experience can never become an object or be 
objectively presented, for, if it became an 
object it would require another subject to 
experience it, and so on to a regressus ad 
infinitum. The ultimate subject in experience 
is therefore eternally trans-objective, un- 
objectified and unobjectifiable. It is distinct 
and distinguishable from all that is objective- 
ly presented to it. It is this ultimate subject 
which is spoken of as the self in Vedanta. It 
is distinguishable from the whole range of 
mental processes which are all objectively 
presented to it. The Buddhist philosophers 
from Buddha onwards confine themselves in 
their search for the self to the realm of the 
passing mental processes where it is impos- 
sible to find anything of the nature of an 
abiding self. Vedanta holds that not only is 
the trans-psychical, trans-objective subject or 
self a logically inexpugnable postvMe of 
experience, but also an indubitable (Asam- 
digdham) Verity of our experience, imme- 
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diateiy or intuitively comprehended by us 
(Aparokshanubhava-siddham) . The self is 
Fratibodha-viditam or intuited as the trans- 
psychical subject with every psychical pre- 
sentation. 

Another consideration which compels the 
postulation of the self as the transcendental 
subject is the unity of our experience, the 
unity in which the entire past is connected 
with the whole stretch of the present and 
with the whole expected future. A mere 
succession of discrete psychical states, with- 
out an identical subject comprehending them 
all, howsoever rapidly or closely following 
one another, could never give us the unity of 
our experience. Experience would remain a 
series, and not a unity. The consciousness 
which comprehends the whole series of our 
successive ‘ states of consciousness ’ cannot 
itself be a link in the series. 

But Buddha’s approach to the problem 
was strictly empirical and positivist. With 
the practical needs of ethical life in view, he, 
perhaps, did not deem it necessary to formu- 
late the transcendental and a 'priori implica- 
tions of experience. We may, however, note 
that though the Anatma-vada of Buddha 
marks a fundamental cleavage between 
Buddhism and Vedanta, yet Vedanta itself 
could have no quarrel with the point of view 
from which, and the purpose for which 
Buddha was denying the self. The self in the 
general acceptation of the term — accordin*? 
to the meaning which the generality of ma: 
kind assigns to it, means the individual soul, 
a limited but enduring entity. Buddha denied 
the possibility of the self according to this 
conception. He showed that the limited indi- 
vidual is not an enduring entity but a passing 
aggregate of physical and psychical elements. 
Vedanta also affirms that our real self is not 
the body-mind complex which forms our 
empirical individuality but the transcendental 
Atman. Like Buddhism Vedanta also holds 
that clinging to the empirical egoity is the 
root cause of our bondage and suffering. Yada 
naham tada moksho yada’ham bandhanastada 
— As long as there is the sense of / so long 


there is bondage, when the J-sense is gone, 
there is liberation.’ says the Ashtavahra 
Samhita, 

The universe according to Buddhism is 
thus a succession or a procession of passing 
phenomena where each phenomenon is condi- 
tioned by the one preceding it and in its turn 
conditions the one succeeding it. This is the 
law of its change — the doctrine of Pratitya- 
samutpada. Every phenomenon is explicable 
by what has gone before it to condition it. 
Applying this general principle of Pratitya- 
samutpada, Buddha explains the conditions 
which successively bring about human birth 
with sufferings consequent on it. Our life is 
inextricably caught up in an ever revolving 
circle of conditions and consequences which 
Buddha calls the Bhava-chakra, the Wheel 
of Life. Buddha marks out, so to say, twelve 
related points on this W'heel which stated in 
the order of their precedence are (1) Avidya, 
(2) Samskara, (3) Vijnana, (4) Nama-nipa, 
(J5) Sadayatana, (6) Sparsha, (7) Vedana, 
(8) Trishna, (0) Upadana, (10) Bhava, 
(11) Jati and (1^) Jara-Marana. In the 
English works on Buddhism this is referred 
to as the ‘ Chain of Causation.’ But it seems 
more appropriate to call it the ‘ Chain of 
Conditions and Consequences * in the sense 
that each preceding link in the Chain is the 
logical condition precedent of the one follow- 
ing it. The condition being there, the conse- 
quence follows — ^‘Asmin sati, idam bhavati.* 
The last in the chain is Jara-Marana or the 
misery of old age and death. Misery is the 
problem to be explained. Old age and death 
are not the only miseries of life but Buddha 
takes them as representatives of all miseries 
obviously because of a twofold reason : one, 
because they are the most outstanding; and 
secondly, because they form the irreducible 
minimum of human suffering. Even if a man 
could succeed in making his life exempt from 
all other suffering, he could not possibly 
escape old age or death. Now, why should 
there be this misery in life ? Well, it is a 
necessary consequence of our being bom 
(lati). If we were never bom we would 
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never suffer. But we are bom again and again ; 
and what brings about this recurring birth ? 
The Karma of a previous existence (Bhava) 
answers Buddha. What makes Karma possi- 
ble ? Upadanaj ‘ holding fast.* clinging 
attachment to sense-objects. Karma rolls on 
the highroad of sense-enjoyment. Sense- 
enjoyment is there because there is the thirst 
(Tiishna) for it. This insatiable thirst for 
sense-enjoyment arises from the pleasurable 
feelings (Vedana) which sense-enjoyment 
yields. The pleasurable feelings result from 
the contact (Sparsha) of the sense-organs 
and the mind (Sadayatanas) with sense- 
objects. The sense-organs and the mind pre- 
suppose the mind-body (Nama-rupa), the 
psycho-physical organism of which they are 
the parts. What originates this body-mind ? 
The germ of life in the mother’s womb with 
the consciousness of all previous existences 
involved in it (Vijnana). This germ of life 
is the locus of the accumulated dispositions 
(Samskaras) of the innumerable lives that 
have gone before and that have necessitated 
the present birth with a new body. Avidya or 
Ignorance is the root cause of this innumer- 
able round of births. This Avidya has to be 
got over. What is the way out of it ? Here 
philosophy ends and religion begins. Tbs 
way out is a thorough ethical transforma- 
tion of life, the Noble Eightfold Path, which 
is the practical religion of Buddha. 

The N'ohle Eightfold Path 

The Noble Eightfold 'Phth is the path of 
Arhatship, which followed in its completeness 
and with care must eventually lead to 
Nirvana. The eight items of discipline can 
be comprehended under three major heads : 

(1) Prajna, Shila, and (3) Samadhi, 
Prajna is the discipline of the intellectual and 
emotional nature of man. It comprises 
(1) ^B^ht,, ^Understanding and (2) Right 
Aquations. Right TThSerstanding means 
forming views free from superstition or delu- 

^ I liEve socepted here Chandrakirti’s interpretation 
of. Bhava as meaning Bimarbhavajanaten karma, 
whkh generates another existence, 


sion. It is the verj' alpha of Buddha’s religion, 
the first step in the Path. It calls for a 
strenuous effort at rejecting uncritical convic- 
tions and superstitious and deluded beliefs. 
It is an attempt at the radical adjustment of 
the intellectual nature of man in order to 
enable him to see things in their proper 
perspectives. Right Aspirations consist, 
negatively, of avoiding resolutions motived 
by ideas of attachment, injury, revenge etc.; 
and positively, of entertaining high and noble 
aspirations towards renunciation, benevolence, 
and kindness. Shila comprises four disciplines. 

(1) Right Speech which demands of us the 
avoidance of falsehood, backbiting, the use 
of harsh words and indulgence in unpleasant 
bickerings. One should always speak the 
truth and speak sweetly and kindly. 

(2) Right Action which means abstention 
from such actions as killing, stealing, and 
unlawful sexual relations. Buddha in keeping 
with the age-long tradition of India and unlike 
modern free-thinkers and exponents of * New 
Morality ’ strongly emphasized sexual purity. 

(3) Ri|ht Mejjis^ pf Livelihood : Under this 
head Buddha particularly prohibited ' trading 
in arms, in living beings, in flesh, in intoxi- 
cating drinks, and in liquor.’ (4) Right 
Effort which consists in eradication "oF'^il 
thoughts and cultivation of good thoughts. 
It is a constant endeavour at self-examination 
and self-control. Samadhi consists of 
{!) Eight Attentiveness or Right Mindful- 
ness which means always remammg self- 
possessed and not being subject to hankering 
or dejection ; and (2) . J^ight Contemplation 
which means giving the inind a proper direc- 
tion in the Four Meditations known as Maitri, 
Kanina, Mudita and Upeksha. Maitri ’s 
filling the mind constantly with thoughts of 
friendliness towards all living beings. Karuna 
is sympathy with everybody, sharing the 
sorrow of others. Mudita is rejoicing in the 
prosperity and happiness of all. Upeksha is 
the cultivation of indifference to any kind of 
pr^erment to oneself, to one’s friends or to a 
third party. It is the practice of same- 
sightedness, The following prayer well illus- 
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trates the spirit of these meditations : — 

' May all beings become happy and 
free from the feeling of enmity towards 
one another ! May they all remain 
indestructible and spend their time 
happily ! May all beings be relieved 
from their miseries! Let no one be 
deprived of his legitimately acquired 
wealth/2 

Such is Buddha’s religion, an ethical 

m Iweera 11 

religion through and through, a religion of 
being good and doing good. We may be 


m 

asked, Is this religion at all, or mere 
morality ? IVeil, it is the highest mcraUi^, 
the fermdnus ad quern of moral perfectibility, 
and as Swami Vivekananda said : ‘ Highest 
morality and highest religion are one/ 
Buddha’s Noble Eightfold Path is the univer- 
sal quintessential inner core, the pith, of ail 
religious systems whatsoever, the grain within 
the husks of beliefs and theological dogmas, 
the outward modes of worship and conven- 
tional practices. It is assuredly a pathway 
for those who want to reach the Goal by sheer 
transfiguration of their lives, keeping in the 
shade all dogmas and superstitions, the 
controversies of theology and the strife of 
philosophies. Has not Sri Ramakrishna 
assured us, ' As many views, so many 
avenues ? ’ 


FREUDIAN TOPOGRAPHY- 

By Dr. P. T. Raju, Ph.D., Sastri 


The topography of mind as given by Freud 
is, as he himself says, rather theoretical and 
speculative. The division of mind into func- 
tions like intellect, will, and feeling, and into 
instincts and intelligence, is quite old in West- 
ern psychology. But the demarcation of mind 
into the conscious and the unconscious and 
the introduction of the idea of a sort of uncon- 
scious cognition are new and mostly due to 
Freud. With Freud again, the importance 
of dreams in understanding the nature of mind 
comes to the forefront. All these ideas are 
helpful in imderstanding Indian thought. 
For in Indian thought, there is, and there can 
be, no absolute distinction between philo- 
sophy and psychology. The religious truth 
that ultimate truth is the same as our inner- 
most reality is fundamental to Indian 
thought. But the nature of our innermost 
reality cannot be discussed without raising 


psychological questions. Our ancients had 
to make elaborate use of dream con- 
sciousness in their discussionjs. If we are to 
approach those discussions from the angle 
of Western thought, the ideas of depth psycho- 
logy will be of great help to us, provided we 
are careful in noting the difference in general 
outlook and aim. In this paper, the mental 
topography of Freud alone is taken into con- 
sideration. 

At first, Freud differentiated only between 
the conscious and the unconscious. From a 
purely descriptive point of view, the division 
was satisfactory. But Freud says that the 
division could be approached from a dynamic 
point of view, that is, from the point of view 

* Paper contributed to the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, 1^4^. 
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of repression. Then we get three divisions, 
the Unconscious, the Preconscious, and the 
Conscious. The Preconscious is the Uncon- 
scious only from the descriptive point of 
view.^ It may be made conscious at any 
time ; it is not repressed and is not dynamic 
Hke the Unconscious. Both the Preconscious 
and the Unconscious are latent, but only the 
latter is repressed.^ Whatever unconscious 
thought becomes conscious can become so only 
through the Preconscious by coming into con- 
nection with correi^sding verbal images.^ 
Freud writes : * We learn that what becomes 
conscious is as a rule only the concrete subject 
matter of the thought and that the relations 
between the various elements of this subject 
matter, which is what specially comprises 
thought, cannot be given visual expression. 
Thinking in pictures is, therefore, only an in- 
complete form of becoming conscious. In some 
way, too, it approximates more closely to 
unconscious processes than does thinking in 
words, and it is unquestionably older than the 
latter both ontogenetically and phylogeneti- 
cally.’^ In this connexion, Freud treats thought 
and feeling differently. He says that though 
unconscious thought cannot become con- 
scious without passing through the Precon- 
scious, unconscious feeling can directly pass to 
the Conscious. He writes: Actually the 
difference is that, whereas with unconscious 
ideas connecting links must be forged before 
they can be brought into the Conscious, with 
feelings, which are themselves transmitted 
directly, there is no necessity for this. In 
other words, the distinction between Conscious 
and Preconscious has no meaning where feel- 
ings are concerned ; the Preconscious here 
falls out of account, and feelings are either 
conscious or unconscious. Even when they 
are connected with verbal images, this 
becoming conscious is not due to that circum- 
stance, but they become so directly."® 


Now comes another division, namely, into 
the ego and the Id. The ego, says Freud, is 
the coherent organization of the mental pro- 
cesses.^ * The ego includes consciousness 
and it controls the approaches to motility, that 
is, to the discharge of excitations into the 
external world; it is this institution of the 
mind which regulates ail its own mental pro- 
cesses, and which goes to sleep at night, 
though even then it continues to exercise a 
censorship upon dreams. From this ego pro- 
ceed the repressions, too, by means of which 
an attempt is made to cut off certain trends 
in the mind not only from consciousness but 
also from their other forms of manifestation 
and activity."^ Though the ego, as an organi- 
zation, is at first regarded as a passive entity, 
it becomes an active agent and censor after it 
comes into being. 

The ego is not all conscious : part of it 
may be unconscious.® This unconscious part 
is not again the Preconscious, nor is it 
repressed.® This unconscious part of the ego 
is practically a third Unconscious.^® Thus 
we have the Unconscious which is both latent 
and repressed, the Unconscious (i.e. Pre- 
conscious) which is latent but not repressed, 
and the Unconscious which is neither latent 
nor repressed. The Unconscious is therefore 
of various kinds, and the ego has its roots right 
in it. 

Freud appreciatively refers to the view of 
George Groddack that the ego is passive 
and that we are ‘ lived ’ by unknown and 
uncontrollable forces.^^ Freud wishes to take 
the view into account ‘by calling the entity 
which starts out from the system Percipient 
and begins by being Preconscious the ego, 
and by following Groddack in giving to the 
other part of the mind, into which the entity 
extends and which behaves as though it were 
Unconscious, the name of Id {Es)f The 


* Ibid, j 

^ Ibid, J 
•IbkU^ 


• Ibid. p. 15. 
’ Ibid. p. IS. 

• Ibid, p. 15. 

• Op. dt, 

** p.l8. 

« Ibid, p. »7. 
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repressed is just a part of the Id,^^ and com- 
municates with the ego through the Id. Thus 
we have here a cross division into the ego and 
the Id of the same field as was divided into 
the Conscious and Unconscious. The ego is 
constituted by the Percipient, Preconscious, 
Conscious and that part of the Unconscious 
which is neither latent nor repressed. The 
rest of our mind is the Id. 

Normally the ego represents reason and 
sanity, and acts according to the reality prin- 
ciple; while the Id represents instincts etc., 
and acts according to the pleasure principle.^* 
But, as already pointed out, only part of the 
ego is unconscious, which Freud identifies 
with the body-ego. ‘ The ego is first and 
foremost a body-ego; it is not merely a 
surface entity, but it is itself the projection 
of a surface.’^^ A foot-note on this sentence 
adds : * The ego is ultimately derived from 

bodily sensations, chiefly from those springing 
from the surface of the body. It may thus 
be regarded as a mental projection of the 
surface of the body, beades, as we have seen 
above, representing the superficies of the 
mental apparatus.* Obviously, the foot-note 
attempts to keep mind close to its Jphysio- 
logical basis. The ego is at first a mental 
projection of the body, though later on it 
spreads into the- Unconscious. That is, the 
ego is practically a mental function of the 
body, though it later on grows wider and 
deeper. Of course we are unable to under- 
stand whether the Unconscious is a further 
development of the ego or is already there 
waiting for the ego to extend its roots into it. 

Besides the ego and the Id, there is 
another concept, the super-ego or the ego- 
ideal. It is what each mind unconsciously or 
consciously thinks its ego ought to be. 
Psycho-analysis discloses resistances remain- 
ing unconscious during analysis, which are 
effects of self-criticism and conscience which 
remain hidden.^® This critical agent must 

“ Op. cH. 

” Ibid, p. !*8. 

** Ibid. p. SO. 

Ibid. p. SI, 


certamly be higher than the ego ; and we 
have therefore to conclude that not only 
what is lowest but also what is highest in the 
ego can be unconscious.^® The super-ego is 
part of the ego, but it is less closely con- 
nected with consciousness than with the rest.^"^ 
Replacing object-cathexes by identification, 
the ego builds up the super-ego. The super- 
ego is thus the heir of the Oedipus complex.^® 
The accumulated identification forms a pre- 
cipitate in the ego. ‘ This modification of the 
ego retains its special position ; it stands in 
contrast to the other constituents of the ego 
in the form of an ego-ideal or super-ego,’^® It 
works as conscience and is the source of the 
categorical imperative.^® That is, it is not 
merely a deposit of the object choices of the 
Id, an ideal placed, as it were, before the ego 
as an objective, but also the origin of pro- 
hibitions.^^ Thus the super-ego is in close 
contact with the Id and is its representative. 
‘ By setting up this ego-ideal the ego masters 
its Oedipus complex and at the same time 
places itself in subjection to the Id. Whereas 
the ego is essentially the representative of 
the external world, of reality, the super-ego 
stands in contrast to it as the representative 
of the internal world, of the Id. Conflicts 
between the ego and the ideal will, as we are 
now prepared to find, ultimately reflect the 
contrast between what is real and what is 
mental, between the external world and the 
internal world.^ 

Freud tells us that it is vain to try to 
localize the ego-ideal.^ It is really the ideal 
mto which the lowest depths of our mind are 
transformed. It is the ideal organization of 
everything in our mind, the meanest and the 
best. The ego is to a certain extent conscious 
of it, and is always cither consciously or 
unconsciously guided by it. Topographically 

” Ibid. p. 53. 

Ibid. p. S5. 

® Ibid. p. 48. 

Ibid. p. 44, onginal in Hnlio*. 

• Ibid. p. 45. 

® Ibid. p. 44. 

• Ibid. p. 48. 

^ Op. mk 
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we cannot therefore demarcate it either from 
the ego or the Id. It is a sort of ideal orga- 
nization of the organized ^o and the un- 
organized Id. It therefore knows more about 
the unconscious Id than the ego does. ' Ana- 
lysis ^ows that the super-ego is being 
injSuenced by processes that remain hidden 
from the ego. It is possible to discover the 
repressed impulses which really occasion the 
sense of guilt. The super-ego is thus proved 
to have known more than the ego about the 
unconscious When threatened by the 

super-ego, the ego represses things, as in 
hysteria. 'It is the ego, therefore, that is 
responsible for the sense of guilt remaining 
unconscious. We know that as a rule the 
ego carries out repressions in the service and 
at the behest of the super-ego, but this is a 
case in which it has turned the same weapon 
against its harsh task-master.’^*' What is thus 
repressed ceases to be an object of even the 
super-ego. 

The super-ego, no less than the ego, is 
derived from the auditory impressions. ‘ It is 
part of the ego and remains to a great extent 
accessible to consciousness by way of these 
verbal images (concepts, abstractions), but 
the cathetic energy of these elements of the 
super-ego does not originate from the auditory 
perceptions, instruction, reading, etc., but 
from sources in the Id.^® 

The ego has to serve three masters : the 
external world, the libido of the Id, and the 
super-ega The ego is enriched by the expe- 
riences of the external world. The Id, how- 
ever, irieJs to subjugate the ego and its 
experiences to itself. But the ego with- 
draws the libido from the Id and transforms 
the object-cathexes into ^o-constructions. 
' The ego develops from perceiving instincts 
to controlling them, from obeying instincts 
to curbing them. In this achievement a large 
share is taken by the ego-ideal, which indeed 
is partly a reaction formation against the 
instinctual formations in the Id. Psycho- 

» Ibid. p. 74. 

* Ibid, p, 75. 

* Ibid. p. 77. 


analysis is an instmment to enable the ego 
to push its conquest of the Id further 

The Id is inherited : it is a reincarnation 
of former ego-structures.^® ' The experiences 
undergone by the ego seem at first to be lost 
to posterity ; but, when they have been 
repeated often enough and with sufficient 
intensity in the successive individuals of many 
generations, they transform themselves, so to 
say, into experiences of the Id, the impress 
of which is preserved by inheritance. Thus 
in the Id, which is capable of being inherited, 
are stored up vestiges of the existences led by 
countless farmer egos ; when the ego forms 
its super-ego out of the Id, it may perhaps 
only be reviving images of the egos that have 
passed away and be securing them a resurrec- 
tion.^ 

n 

Even a groping for similarities between 
Freud and Indian thought is justified here, 
because the Yogic discipline, with the help of 
which Indian philosophy wishes to solve the 
riddle of the universe, is essentially psycho- 
logical. It is psychology which is above 
normal. Freud’s psychology also is extra- 
normal and is based upon the study of 
abnormal minds. Abnormal psychology has 
really thrown some light on normal psychology. 
It is hoped that it will be helpful in under- 
standing super-normal psychology also, though 
we should beware of hasty comparisons. 

In Indian thought, we do have concepts 
similar to the Id and the unconscious. The 
Alayavijnana of the Buddhists, which is the 
storehouse of Vasanas, is, though called 
Vijnana, Unconscious. Even the Hindu 
systems have the concept of Avidya, which, 
though imderstood differently by each, is 
unconscious energy for all. They say that, 
in its undisturbed state, it is deep sleep. 
Deep sleep, accordmg to the Indian systems, is 
not absolute vacuum, but a great force dying 
dormant in its potential state. It is also the 

Ibid. p. 82. 

* Ibid, p. 69. 

* Ibid„p. 52. 
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individual’s casual body or Karanasharira. 

But the Id of Freud is not to be com- 
pared to the Tat of the Advaita or the 
Tathata of Buddhism. The latter are pure 
entities, ideals to be realized, which do not 
contain impurities like the Vasanas and im- 
pulses. Here we are to guard ourselves 
against terminological similarities. In West- 
ern philosophy, it was the practice, before 
Freud, to identify mind with the ego and 
wjith personality. But because Freud had 
come upon something which was mental and 
yet not the same as the ego or personality, 
he preferred to call it by the name Id (It) . 
Similarly, Indian philosophy was able to come 
upon something, which was a continuation or 
even extension of our mind or personality, 
for which it could give no other name than 
That or Such. But this That or Such is far 
deeper than the Id, and is absolutely free 
from impurities. 

It is said that Avidya and Alaya are store- 
houses like the Id. But there is a difference 
here also. The former are storehouses of the 
Vasanas of previous births also. But Freud 
does not discuss metempsychosis. He says 
that the Id is a storehouse of the earlier ego- 
constructions of the race transmitted from 
parents to offspring. 

However, leaving metempsychosis out of 
consideration and taking only the empirical 
personality into account, we find that, in both 
Freud and Indian thought, our personality 
derives its motive force from the Unconscious. 
Or, as it is said, we are ‘Jived’ by forces acting 
through us. The ego is ‘lived’ by the Vasanas 
acting through it. There is a special name for 
these forces or the force or energy which 
these Vasanas possess. Freud calls it libido ; 
our ancients called it Tejas.®® The state in 
which the Tejas is uncontrolled by the reality 
principle is the dream. The reality principle 
is the principle of the external world 
(Vishva). In Indian thought it is not em- 
phasized that the dream is created according 
to the pleasure principle. Even Freud later 


denied this.®^ Yet the dream is created ac- 
cording to some latent propensities* Even 
Freud would admit that there can be an 
imconscious impulse to receive punishment 
for some guiit ; and the enactment of this in 
dream would certainly be painful and not 
pleasant. But experience here is not accord- 
ing to the reality principle. It is the creation 
of Tejas uncontrolled by the reality principle. 

Probably we are straining the meaning of 
the term, reality principle. But om: meaning 
may be made clearer. The Tejas is a creative 
force. It is creative Vijnana (Prajna) , potent 
with Vasanas. But its activity, during wake- 
fulness, is normally controlled by the nature 
of the Vishva or reality principle. Then it is 
not free to create as it likes. But in dream, 
this Vishva principle is inoperative and leaves 
Tejas to itself. 

Now comes the parting of ways. Freud 
tells us that the ego acts according to the 
reality principle. It is the censor and the 
source of repressions.®^ Though it is the 
super-ego or the ego-ideal that frames the 
laws of censorship, the laws are executed by 
the ego. This ego, though asleep®® in sleep, 
exercises its censorship in dreams. But is the 
ego really asleep in dreams? If it is, who is 
perceiving the visions of the dream ? Is it 
the Id ? The Id is not spoken of as an orga- 
nized mental entity with a focus of conscious- 
ness. It is an unorganized mental mass and, 
therefore, cannot feel itself to be an ‘ I * that 
did this or saw that in dream. One says : 
‘I saw that and did this in dream.’ This 
identification cannot be accounted for, if the 
ego were really asleep and did nothing but 
exercise its censorship. We may say that the 
higher self is inoperative and asleep, but not 
the ego. Because we sometimes feel com- 
punction even in dream for what we do there, 
we have to admit that even this moral self is 
not totally inoperative. Even the dream ‘F 
must be identifying itself now and then with 
a few laws of this self. 

““ Beyond the Tleasure Prindple, p. S8. 

** The Ego <md the Id, p. 16. 
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A Freudian may say that the ego is un- 
consciously watchmg the events of the dream 
and is therefore able to say ; ‘I did that in 
dream,’ But if the ego is only watching, like 
a mere witness, the events of the dream and 
is not taking any other part, why does it 
identify itself with the agent of the dream 
acts ? Who is the agent of the dream acts ? 
True, a body with hands, feet, etc., different 
from the physical body, is created in the 
dream, and that body with the accompanying 
ego is the real agent of dream acts. But the 
fact to be explained is that this accompanying 
ego and the ego that accompanies the physical 
body are felt to be the same. Experience dis- 
closes that it is the bodies that are different, 
the ego is the same. 

It may probably be asked : Are we not 
to treat the ego as the mental projection of 
the physical body ? Freud says that the ego 
is first and foremost the bodily ego. If so, it 
may be thought that along with the body the 
ego also goes to sleep. True, if we are to lay 
so strong an emphasis on the physical basis 
of the ego, the ego must go to sleep. Our 
theory requires that it should go to sleep. But 
it does not : and according to facts we have 
to build up our theory. It may be that the 
ego may be a sort of soul, that it is different 
from the body, and makes it its abode for a 
time. But this view is considered in modern 
times as too primitive and unscientific. Then 
we shall have to say that the ego is really a 
function of the physical body, but that this 
function can be active even when the physical 
basis is asleep. 

Now, what is the nature of this function ? 
If we are to describe it as it works in dream, 
we find that it creates an imaginary body for 
itself and also imaginary objects. It identifies 
itself with that imaginary body and acts, and 
enjoys, and suffers. The ego thus can create 
objects and identify itself with the subject of 
those objects. Can we say, on this analogy, 
that even the world of the waking life is 
created by the ego ? If we say so, the charge 
of solipsism will be brought against us. Nor 
do we have the experience of something which 


would force upon us the conclusion that the 
waking world is merely what is created by the 
ego. On the contrary, the waking world 
seems to be forced upon the ego. Hence the 
admission of the reality principle in Freud 
and the Vishva principle m Indian thought. 
Even while awake, the ego is active ; but its 
activity can run smooth, only hen it is in 
accordance with the reality principle. It is 
as if the reality principle is working through 
the same ego. If the activities of both coin- 
cide, the ego’s life will be normal and smooth ; 
otherwise, it will be abnormal. And there are 
innumerable ways of this abnormality, de- 
pending on how the two activities differ. 

Freud tells us that the object-cathexes, the 
charges of the libido, fiow into the object and 
distort it. There is already a physical object 
on which the charge of the libido is imposed, 
but which refuses to take it in. The rejected 
charge (force) thereafter becomes the dis- 
turbing factor in the abnormal’s life. Like 
a haunting devil, it haunts the individual’s 
life and wrecks it ; but if it is understood and 
laughed at, it ceases to be harmful. If the 
physical object coincides with the libido 
charge, the individual’s life becomes smooth : 
which means that the ego’s workings do not 
conflict with the reality principle. 

The idea of a higher principle working 
through each one of us and with which we 
are in some sense identical is quite common in 
European thought as well. In Berkeley and 
particularly in Kant, it is worked out in its 
logical details. We are told that the objecti- 
vity of the phenomenal world is due to the 
transcendental activity of our transcendental 
self. This transcendental self and its activity 
constitute the reality principle, which the 
waking ego feds to be its own and yet feels 
itself bound by it. What Kant discussed from 
the standpoint of logic and epistemology 
Freud discusses from the standpoint of psy- 
chology. And Freud does not seem to be 
totally unaware of this similarity.^^ Kant 
postulates intellectual intuition, which creates. 

Beifcmd the Pleasure Pnncij^e, p. 32 , 
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as it cognizes and cognizes as it creates, and 
in which sensation and understanding are one. 
Freud supplies here a third factor, will or 
energy. It is the creative or dynamic aspect of 
mind. Freud has brought to the fore a part 
of our experience, which is like Kant^s intellec- 
tual intuition, for which understanding is the 
same as sensing and sensing the same as 
understanding, namely, dream. Our dream is 
an imperfect example of that intellectual in- 
tuition. To cognize an object in dream is the 
same as creating it. The libido discharge is 
uncontrolled here. 

This discussion shows that to think of the 
ego as asleep in dream is unreasonable. But 
it may be asked : Is not the censor asleep ? 
The only answer possible is, Yes. And the 
answer obliges us to draw a distinction 
between the ego and censor. Freud assigns 
the executive and legislative functions to two 
entities, the ego and the super-ego. The 
present difficulty may probably be overcome 
by assigning both the functions to the super- 
ego. The ego has the peculiar power of iden- 
tifying itself with the super-ego either totally 
or in part. When it identifies itself, with the 
super-ego, it acts as a censor on the surging 
impulses from the Id. But now and then 
the ego may carry into dream an ideal of the 
super-ego, and may refuse to act according to 
the urges of the Id or, after acting, may feel 
compunction. 

There is another point to be elaborated. 
The reality principle has to be brought into 
closer relation to the super-ego. Freud does 
not seem to have worked out the details of 
the reality principle beyond what was of im- 
mediate psycho-analytic use. And he seems 
to have felt that psycho-analysis had not 
developed so far as to warrant a theoretical 
or speculative systematization of its con- 
cepts.®® But he was feeling the need for such 
work and made some attempts to meet the 
need. Looking at his attempts from the point 
of view of system, we find that the ideas of 
the reality principle and the super-ego have to 

An AutohiograpMcdl ^iudy^ p. 108. 


be brought into closer relationship. We may 
suggest that completion of the system requires 
the building up of the super-ego upon the 
reality principle. Freud tells us that it is 
difficult to localize or demarcate®® the super- 
ego, and creates the general impression that it 
has to do only with the Id or the internal 
world,®^ whereas the ego alone has to do with 
the external world. But if both injunctions 
and prohibitions originate from the super-ego, 
as their content can be obtained only from 
nature and society, the super-ego must be re- 
presentative not only of the inner world but 
also of nature and society, which constitute 
the external world. The reality principle may 
be regarded as of two kinds, that which per- 
tains to nature and that which pertains to 
society. Both are checks on the free activity 
of the ego. And in dream, the principle in 
both its aspects is violated by the ego. Ulti- 
mately, the reality principle must belong to 
the super-ego. The super-ego might be only 
an ideal built by the ego ; but such also must 
be the reality principle. In childhood, there 
is indeed a sense of reality, the feeling of an 
objectivity that is forced upon us. But what 
exactly that objectivity is, that is, what its 
nature is and its laws of behaviour are, is a 
slow and gradual discovery. A detailed idea 
of even nature is only gradually built up; 
much more so is a detailed idea of society. 
So both the natural and social laws belong to 
the reality principle. The super-ego must 
therefore be built up with these laws as the 
basis. 

So far, only the main points of Freud’s 
theory have been commented upon. There 
are others like the view that thought consists 
of verbal images and that the Id consists only 
of our irrational side and of nothing of the 
rational, from which many might differ. If 
the ego-structures can be inherited through 
the Id, rationality also can be inherited 
through it, and it would not be so irrational 
as it is thought to be. But these points are 

* The Ego and the Id^ p. 48. 
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not discussed as such discussion will take us 
beyond the limits prescribed for the length of 
this paper. 

In conclusion, the reader may be warned 
against thinking that this paper aims merely 
at picking up similarities between Freud’s 
concepts and Indian thought. On the con- 
trary, it is a sort of comment on Freud from 
the ancient Indian point of view. The psy- 
chology of the ancient Indians is super-normal 
and that of Freud infra-normal. So each can 
throw light on the other. Freud himself is 
not averse to a speculative systematization of 
his concepts. He appreciatively refers to 
Kant, Schopenhauer, and Fechner. Except 
for the fact that Freud’s concept of the libido 
is generally regarded as sexual — s, view which 
he himself later on modified— his philosophy 


would be a philosophy of the will like 
Schopenhauer’s. The creative energy of mind 
is best understood in dream and abnormal 
psychology. The Indian concepts of Avidya, 
Tejas, etc. get a profounder meaning when 
they are understood in the light of Freud’s 
ideas of the Unconscious and the libido. In 
spite of repeated protests that Avidya is not 
mere nescience or ignorance and in spite of 
the explicit commentaries that it is a creative 
principle, Shakti or energy, the idea is often 
lightly, but wrongly dismissed as a mere 
epistemological abstraction or meaningless 
vacuity. This paper not only presents, it is 
hoped, a possible speculative synthesis of 
Freud’s concepts but also disproves the mis- 
taken notions about the Indian concepts. 


ON LITERARY VALUES’^ 

Bt Nanalal C. Mehta 


I do not propose to talk of the amazing 
variety of literary expression, or even the 
urgency of it felt by man, even when he was 
unaware of the art of writing. In a country 
such as India one only has to remember that 
the life of the orthodox Brahmin b^ins with 
the recitation of the Gayatri — one of the 
oldest of the Vedic hymns. What is im- 
portant for my theme is the nature of ,the 
urge and the validity of its expression, which 
not only inspired the composition of these 
prayers at an early epoch of our civilization, 
but so far as one can foresee, will continue 
to do so indefinitely. In these early compo- 
sitions there is a note of austerity, imperious 
urgency, and unmistakable intensity, which 
more perhaps in the Upanishads than in the 
earlier writings expresses the soul of the people. 
Beautiful diction is doubtless one of the 
principal ingredients of all literature; but 
elegant writing as such often palls and even 
fails in its purpose, unless the core of it is 


inspired and lit up by something true and 
vital, emerging out of the throbbing and 
creative consciousness. This is particularly 
true of languages such as Sanskrit and its 
vernaculars, which for centuries have per- 
fected a technique of musical expression and 
elegant writing that they have ceased even 
to be noticed or treated as anything but of 
ephemeral value. Few languages in the world 
including French, Spanish, and Italian could 
compare with the Vraja dialect of Hindi at 
its best in the sheer magic of words. Even 
a comparatively modem Bengali writer such 
as Michael Madhusudan Butt— the author of 
MeghaTwda Fodfeo— wields a mastery of 
language, which has rarely been equalled in 
any literature whatsoever. The writing is 
characterized not only by a supreme capacity 
for the appropriate choice of words adequate 
to every occasion, but a spontaneous exuber- 

* Substance of an Address delivered at the PEhf. 
Confewnice at, Jaipur in September, 1945. 
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ance of verbal imagery. This is, however, 
not to say that writmg such as this is of 
equal significance either as literature or as an 
adequate reflection of the inner mind of the 
people. As a matter of fact, it is remark- 
able what marked dichotomy there is even 
between what is conventionally caDed liter- 
ature and what is classified as devotional 
poetry. The distinction is not merely formal. 
It goes to the very root of the many-sided- 
ness of Life itself. For instance the utterances 
of the Upanishads are not in the same class 
with the polished verses of Kalidasa or 
Bhababhuti ; nor are the rhapsodies of Mira 
Bai or of the medieval singers whether from 
the North or from the South, or the imperious 
and clamant verse of Kabir in the same 
category as the sophisticated compositions of 
writers, who write for a specialized audience, 
conscious of their dominion over every artifice 
of composition. Life is lived at a varying 
pitch of intensity, though the amplitude of 
its oscillations generally follows a regular 
pattern. Despite aU this there are moments 
of crisis when Life swings like the sea itself, 
between extremes of exaltation and des- 
pondency. The mind, despite almost its 
unlimited sweep of imagination, feels itself 
hopelessly circumscribed by the elemental 
facts of nature. While conventional literature 
is absorbed in and deals with the inexhaustible 
variations and complexities of life and its 
environment, the mystic mind dives some- 
what deeper, and strives to salvage some 
fundamental values which transcend the 
sphere of normal literary or aesthetic activity. 
Sensuous and colourful expression ceases to 
be of primal significance ; it is only relevant 
so far as it furnishes the medium for express- 
ing some fundamental truth felt and grasped 
by human consciousness. 

The result is sometimes unexpected and 
amazing. Just like some ancient piece of 
sculpture or medieval icon or painting, ideas 
and words, colour and beauty, are so in- 
extricably fused as to present but a perfect 
Unity ; and this is achieved not as a result of 
intellectual perception or accomplishment, but 


no 

is bom of an experience felt in all its elemental 
purity. Literary expression is spontaneously 
matched to something which is living and pro- 
found, because literature at its highest must 
ultimately be the mirror of the soul itself. 
Truth is vital to it, irrespective of the form in 
which it is cast, or the medium that is adopted 
for recalling or interpreting the innumerable 
nuances of life. Given this integrity, the 
result is bound to be significant exactly in the 
proportion in which insight, imagination, and 
experience are integrated into a symphony at 
once true and beautiful. Mere talent or verbal 
facility is hardly noticed, for adequate expres- 
sion follows almost as a natural result of the 
inner conviction. It is almost as inevitable 
and as vital as the music of Bach, Mozart, or 
Beethoven, or in our own country the devo- 
tional music of the medieval singers. It is 
curious that this latter tradition took the West 
by storm when the genius of Rabindranath 
was first discovered. It was neither the 
originality of his poetry nor the many-sided- 
ness of his genius but the authentic character 
of his songs, which captured the mind and 
the imagination of the people. The evolu- 
tion of Rabindranath’s genius is worth study- 
ing. The first stages followed a normal 
pattern. Life was seen and interpreted 
through a powerful imagination and an extra- 
ordinary capacity for sensuous expression and 
a fine perception for the tone and colour of 
words. The mood, however, changed at a 
later stage as also the medium of expression. 
For the first time India discovered in the 
genius of Tagore a unique synthesis of power, 
imagination, and perception as has rarely 
been equalled anywhere in the world. The 
poet’s feeling for life had deepened; layers 
of the sub-conscious self were touched, which 
were no longer susceptible of verbal inter- 
pretation. The writing of poetry was 
frequently interrupted ; and the interruption 
took the shape of apparently meaningless 
scrolls. These latter took the shape of some 
of the most curious patterns of graphic art 
known to history. The poet was a magni- 
ficent calligraphist, and it was his calligraphy 
left to roam by itself which projected a series 
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of grapliic forms and images. It looked as if 
the consciousness was tapped at a level which 
had not been probed before. A galaxy of 
forms was produced, remarkable for their 
dynamic quality and haunting power, but 
anonymous and indescribable. The frontiers 
between literature and painting had, as it 
were, merged into a common territory, almost 
similar to the feeling one has in listening to 
some great music. Silence is indeed some- 
times more profound than speech, and it is for 
this that the Chinese writers on art had 
remarked long ago as to the significance of 
empty space. It is astonishing how com- 
pletely and absolutely great art discards 
mere embellishment. Perhaps for this very 
reason the monochrome pottery and porce- 
lains of the Tang and the Sung period, and the 
great masterpieces of Chinese paintings are so 
impressive and significant. Beauty is inherent 
in Truth, but Truth is elusive and difficult 
to seize simply because the human mind is 
but a ‘ dealer in possibilities ’ and has not got 
the omniscience of an infinite Consciousness. 
The mind has to seize the possibilities of the 
infinite, not as results or variations of forms of 
a latent Truth but as constructions or 
creations, figments of its own bomidless 
imagination. Is it because of this that the 
Indian texts enjoined the craftsman to purify 
himself in body and in mind before taking to 
the task of making an image of the Divinity ? 
For the aim was nothing less than breathing 
the divine spark into inert and formless 
matter. The modem mind has no use for this 
ancient recipe, for it prefers to rely upon its 
own matchless powers of thought and imagi- 
nation. And yet in the last analysis the whole 
world of our aesthetic experience must be 
based upon certain values which cannot be 
dissociated from the moving stream of life. 
Indian writers on rhetoric grappled for centu- 
ries with the problem of what constituted 
beauty or poetry — ^whether beautiful writing 
as such was more important than adequate 
expression of human emotions. The result 
was, as was to be expected, largely negative, 
for literary experiences like Life itself cannot 
be cast in rigid or mutually exclusive moulds, 


for literature is but an amalgam of varying 
ingredients which go to flavour Life itself. 
There is room for every hue and shade, for 
every kind of tone and emphasis in the 
wonderful fabric of literary art, woven on the 
loom of imagination to the accompaniment of 
inner music. The fundamental values must, 
however, relate to the well-being and spiri- 
tual enrichment of human existence. It is 
true that poetio energy must concern itself 
with every phase of life, but that energy can 
only be changed into radiant light if it is 
properly directed. This direction must be 
found by every artist himself according to 
the measure of his own spiritual enlighten- 
ment. It can, however, be found in a spirit 
of humility, for though it is there, the 
approach to it pre-supposes enormous prepa- 
ration and, above all, complete surrender. In 
India scholars have for centuries thought over 
the question of what constituted beauty and 
the proper relationship that should exist 
between the writer and the critic, for the 
vision of beauty was only vouchsafed to 
those who were bom with the faculty of per- 
ceiving it. It was a gift from the heavens, 
though it could be developed and refined with 
experience. It is, of course, true that this 
aesthetic quality or the urge to aesthetic 
understanding must be there before the mind 
begins to occupy itself with the infinite moods 
of literary expression. It is not necessary to 
correlate ethical values with great literature, 
for there is no doubt that there is such 
a thing as absolute beauty and joy in the 
sheer manifestation of the capacity for 
receiving and reflecting the stimuli of light 
and colour — ^whether from the world of nature 
or from Life itself. And yet it is vital that 
literary creation, in order to reach its legiti- 
mate peaks, must emerge out of the luminous 
consciousness of infinite power and poten- 
tiality, Modem mind will not accept the 
dictum of Ashvaghosha, the celebrated 
Buddhist poet, who, in concluding the life of 
the Enlightened One, said that the poem was 
composed more in the spirit of compounding 
a bitter medicine with honey so that the 
patient may imbibe it more easily ; that his 
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ambitioB in writing the poem was to bring 
men, otherwise lost in worldly pursuits, to 
the path of righteousness. In other words, 
literature was but mere embellishment of 
words which was necessary for the delecta- 
tion of the crowd. Two thousand years after 
Ashvaghosha, Tolstoy repeated a similar 
doctrine, and identified aesthetic beauty with 
ethical values. But both Ashvaghosha and 
Tolstoy were infinitely greater as artists than 


doctrinaires of moral values. Art is like a 
river leaping over diverse and xmeven terrain 
and moving with varying tempo during its 
long and ceaseless march to the Reality. Its 
justification as well as fulfilment is in its free- 
dom and unhampered movement, regardless 
of time and conditions, to its ultimate destiny. 
Freedom is of the essence, as is the purity of 
the vision. Like Love, literature is a dedica- 
tion, and then only is it harmonized with life.* 


VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Dr. Debenoiu Chandra Das Gupta, M.A. (Calif.), EdJ>. (Calif.) 


The modem ideal and practice of apply- 
ing sound psychological principles to voca- 
tional education were in vogue in ancient 
India. The ancient theorists — ^Hindu, Jaina, 
and Buddhist — ^realized the paramount im- 
portance of adjusting the workman to his 
work. Then as now, the arts had a solid basis 
in science. In the present article we propose 
to show how our ancestors harnessed a com- 
pletely consistent and sound system of 
vocational psychology in the service of arts 
ever since the dawn of the Vedic civilization. 

The association of vocational psychology 
with arts makes its appearance at the earliest 
phase of the Vedic civilization ; and there are 
repeated references to specific talents required 
for specific vocations in the Vedic text. 
There was specialization within specialization. 
The special profession of the priest needed 
peculiar types of skill for satisfactory per- 
formance of the duties attached to it in its 
different branches. The skills in priestcraft 
proper, — ^the skill in the performance of the 
sacrificial rites, and the sMl in chanting — 
were developed and fostered by the prevalence 
of specialization even in those days of 
encyclopa?dic ideals of learning. This proves 
unmistakably that specialization was much in 
vogue in the Vedic period ; and the specialists 


made their choice of vocation according to 
their natural bent of mind. Thus we find in 
the Rig Veda such terms as ‘skilful priests,'^ 

‘ skilled in rites,*^ and ‘ skilful chanter.*^ 
These vocations were connected with leader- 
ship in the church. 

Defence is a supreme necessity of the State 
in all ages. It was all the more so in the 
Vedic and the immediately succeeding ages, 
when India had to be constantly defended 
against foreign invaders. The necessity of 
defence called into being the art or science of 
fighting, with its multitude of branches need- 
ing the application of specialized skill. 

The management of the cavalry, and the 
management of chariots were two very 
important branches of the science of warfare ; 
and these were greatly fostered and develop- 
ed in the very early period of Indian history. 
We have textual evidence of this in the Vedas 
in support of our contention. That the voca- 
tion of fighting was hereditary is indicated by 
the expression * skilled in paternal weapons.’^ 
Horses and mares were freely used in ancient 

^ Rig Veda, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Vol. V, p. S82, 
verse 57. 

* Ibid. Vol. VE, p. 4, verse 5. 

* Ibid. Vd V, p S69, verse 22. 

* Ibid. Vol. in, p, 17, verse 8. 
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warfare. Consequently, training of horses 
developed into a distinct branch of science 
in ancient India ; and Indian literatures 
abound in references to horse*trainers. The 
Rig Veda also mentions horse-trainers in the 
expression ‘well skilled in horses.’® Horses or 
mares also were well disciplined® for war 
purposes. Chariots were not only used for 
transportation but they were also freely 
employed in war. Consequently charioteer- 
ing was developed into a distinct branch of 
occupation demanding special technical know- 
ledge and skill from the charioteer even in 
the time of the Rig Veda. The repeated use 
of the expression ‘skilful charioteering’’’ 
supports our view. Not only charioteering 
but also chariot-making developed into a 
technical subject, requiring special efficiency 
and skill for the vocation.® Smithery also grew 
into a distinct occupation demanding special 
skhis® from the smiths. Specialization was in 
vogue even among cowherds. Thus the 
occupation of the milkman demanded manual 
skill on the part of the milkman. Thus the 
phrase ‘skilful-handed milker*^® suggests a 
technical knowledge and efficiency, developed 
in the profession. Thus each profession or 
occupation required special skill and techni- 
cal knowledge, and we get clear evidence of 
it in the Rig Veda. 

Later ancient Indian writers subscribed 
to the above view of the Vedas, in their 
advocacy of the specific abilities in different 
branches of study— academic, scientific, and 
vocational. It is our purpose here to describe, 
in brief, some of the specific abilities for 
different subjects, and vocations, before we 
turn our attention to the description of voca- 
tional guidance that was in vogue in ancient 

“ im, Vol. V, p. iis- 

• Ibid, Vol. m. p. g. 

’ JW. Vol. IV. p. 25, verse 6. 

• Atharva Samhifa, tr. by W. W, Dwi^t, p. 92, 
verse 6. 

® Ibid. hoc. Cit. 

“ Big Yeda, tr. by H. H. .W3son, Vol VUI, p. 438, 
verse 7. 

Atharva Yeia^ tr. by W. W. Dwight, p. 556, 
verse 4. 


India. First of ail, let us devote our attention 
to the description of specific skili and abilities 
needed in vocations concerning the elementary 
needs of life— food, clothing, and shelter. 

The ElcTnentary Needs of Life 
The elementary needs of man are of great 
importance, for although man lives not by 
‘ bread alone,’ he cannot, nevertheless, live 
without bread. He must live before he can 
think and philosophize. The body must be 
sustained before the soul in it can reveal itself 
in the higher realm of spirit. The most 
obvious need of man is food. So there grew 
up a distinctly separate science and art of 
preparing food. Cooking developed into the 
culinary art and it demanded especial skill 
from the cook. We learn of it from Bhima’s 
speech, delivered before the assemblage of his 
brothers, where he assured them that he 
could surely secure employment in the kitchen 
of the king of Virata because of his unrivalled 
skill in the culinary art. The speech runs 
thus : 

Supanasya karishyami kushalo’smi 

irvahaTiase 

Elritapurvani yairasya vyanjanani 

sushikshiteih.^® 

Katkasaritsagara also mentions special skill 
in the culinary art,^® which gradually grew 
into a distinct science. According to Sushmta 
a successful cook must be beautiful, diligent, 
capable of hard work, possessed of intelligence 
— general and specific, good demeanour, purity 
of character, and courage, and religious- 
minded. He must be healthy, adept in the 
art of healing. Moreover he must be smart, 
skilful, with acute olfactory sense, and with 
control over his self.^^ Briefly speaking, a 
competent cook must be physically, mentally, 

Shukrmiti, tr. by B. K. Sarkar, p. 80, verses 815-316, 

“ Makabkarataj Virata Parva, Canto II, Vol. is, 
edited by Siddhantatvagish Haridas, p. 11, verse 2. 

” Katkasaritsagara, tr. by C. H. Tawney, Vol. I, 
p. 461. 

” (a) Sushruia, Vo] II, pp. 674-75. <b)- Girindra- 
natb Mukhopadbyay, The Surgical Instruments of the 
Eindus, Vol. I, p. 44. (c) Garuda Purana, tr, by 

Manmathanatb Datta, pp. S81-$2. 
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and morally sound. This grand ideal of the 
culinary art or the science of cooking deserves 
the thorough study and reflective considera- 
tion of the modem man. Nowhere outside 
India was this vitally important art associat- 
ed with so much delicacy, subtle skill, and 
thought. 

After food, the paramount need of man is 
clothing, Man is, indeed, ‘ a clothed animal.* 
And this elementary necessity led to the 
development of the art or the science of 
weaving. Success in weaving depends much 
upon specific talent. In ancient India the 
weaving industry was also followed by men 
other than professional weavers. Such men 
were possessed of peculiar talent for the pro- 
fession. This is clear from a passage in the 
Kathasaritsagam where, in reply to a king’s 
speech one of the audience thus replied, ‘ I 
am Panchaphuttika by name, a Shudra. I 
possess a peculiar talent ; I weave every day 
five pairs of garments.’^® A similar fact is 
expressed in Karikavali}^ Garment-making 
or tailoring required superior intelligence and 
skilLiT 

The third necessity of man is the necessity 
of a house where to shelter himself against 
the inclemency of the weather. As men 
multiplied, this need came to be more and 
more keenly felt ; and it was at the root of 
the wonderful art of architecture which has 
contributed so much to the glory of India. 
Building industry in ancient India was a 
distinct branch of science, receiving an honour- 
able place in the curriculum of the art school. 
It was one of the sixty-four arts. According 
to the ancient ideal an architect must be 
possessed of superior intelligence.^® Hema- 
chandra, a great Jaina scholar of the twelfth 
century A.D. tells us how a king enquired of 

3 

“ Kaihafantsaffara, tr, by C. H. Tawney, Vol. L 

p, m. 

” Viswanatha Panchanana, Karikavali, Mvktavdh 
Dmakar^a, and Ra/marudnya, edited by Ananta Knmar 
flaatri, p. 4S. 

(a) Bhattathiripad Sri Meppathur Narayana, 
Namyoneeyom, p, 682. (b) Dhcmmtxpada C<mmm1;ary» 
Vol. Uf, p- 120. (c) Vaiaba Mihira, Brikad Jataka, tr. 
by Subraiimanya Sastri, p. 297. 

“ PrabandhiKhmtammi, tr, by C, H. Tawney, p. 162. 


a stranger, among many other things, if he 
possessed skill or adeptness in building shrines, 
palaces, and mansions.^® Taking together the 
views of Acharya Merutunga in his Frahandfm 
Chmtanmru and of Hemachandra in his 
Trishmhtiskdahapurmhachantra, we arrive at 
the conclusion that an architect had to be 
intelligent and possessed of manual skill. That 
is, native ability and manual skill are the two 
factors that counted for success in the voca- 
tion of architecture. We learn also from a 
Buddhist source how architectural work 
demanded earnestness in effort,-^ skill, and 
power of execution from a builder. Building 
construction reached the status of a distinct 
branch of science and it was taught in 
Buddhist monasteries, especially in Gorsinga.®^ 
Buddhist monks wiere great architects. Thus 
Moggalana the great, possessed of super- 
natural power, skill, and efficiency in architec- 
tural engineering, built a grand monastery for 
Visbaka to be dedicated to Lord Buddha .2- 
The Buddhist priests also used to hold the 
important post of Navakammika^ — ^the super- 
intendent of buildings. 

Higher Needs of Life 

We shall now devote our attention to the 
description of activities — general and specific, 
needed in vocations concerned with the higher 
needs of life. At the head of these higher 
needs stands the art of writing. This it is 
which differentiates the civilized man from 
the barbarian. This is the first index of the 
commencement of the life of a higher culture. 
Writing requires special skill as is evident 
from the Kalpasutm^* and the Brihad 

“ Hemachandra, Tmhaahtis}ud<dcapurii8kaeh(Brkrs 
voj. n, p. 191. 

* M^dmdapanho, It, by T. W. Rhys Davids, Vrf. II, 
p. 28S. 

* Svaymibhu Puram, edited by Haraprasad Sastri, 
p. 323. 

• Dhainmapada Ccmmmtaryf Vol. II, p. 80. 

• KvBavaggcb, tr. by T. W. Bbys Davids and Oideti- 
bcrg Hennann, Part m, p. 214. 

** Sthavira Arya Bhadra Baku Swami, Brihat Ktdpa- 
sutra, edited by Gnru Sri Chatnrvijaya and his Shishya 
Ptmyavijaya, Vol. IV, p. 1361. 
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Jataka?^ We leaxn from the Buddhist S'jurce 
that accountancy also demands skill and 
ejEciency,^® from a successful accountant. The 
necessity of the cultivation of poetic imagina- 
tion in creative art makes its appearance late 
in the cultural history of India. This was 
followed by the necessity of the cultivation 
of ddll in moral philosophy. According to 
Mammata, a successful poet must possess 
poetic genius^^ — a peculiar faculty without 
which writing poetry is impossible. Vidya- 
pati Thakkura advocates special skill and 
adeptness in moral philosophy and in truth 
in all accomplishments.^® Not only in secular 
literature but also in scriptures it requires 
special skill^® on the part of the teacher to 
expound the meaning. 

Medicine, nursing, minerals, jewellery, 
metallurgy, stone-work, gardening, agricul- 
ture, and other sciences make similar demand 
upon native abilities and specific skill of the 
scholars and the workers. In the Rama/yma 
mention is made of specific skill for the medi- 
cal profession as is evident from the quota- 
tion, ^physicians in their business skill.’®^ 
Spedalization was in vogue in the medical 
science in ancient India, as is evident from 
the Buddhist source how specialization came 
into being in connection with the cure of 
arrow-wounds demanding special skill from 
Ihe surgeon. * BSs friends and kinsfolk were 
to get a surgeon skilled in arrow-wounds,’®^ 
Sushruta, the famous Hindu physician of anti- 
quity mentions good physical, emotional, and 
mental traits as essential qualifications for 
success in the medical profession. According 
to him the medical practitioner must be physi- 
cally clean, swift-handed, mentally and morally 
sound, ready-witted, and possessed of 

* Varaha Miliira, Brihod Jataka, tr. by Subrahmanya 
Sastri, pp. SOI, 836. 

Further Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. by Lard 
Chalmers, Vol. II, p. 155. 

” Mammal KoiV^apraJcasa, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 

p. S, 

* ThaJdkura Vidyapati, Tert of a Man, p. ISO. 

* Achaiya Kunda, Pra-vaohanasara, tr. by Faddigon 
Barend, p. 33, para 68. 

Remayana, tr, by T. H. Griffith, p. 828. 

“ Fwthir Dialogues of the Buddh^ Vol. II, p. 124. 


courage.®® To succeed in the medical profes- 
sion, a surgeon must be light-handed and 
possessed of courage, for surgery required 
manipulative skill and courage. 

Nursing also grew to be a distinct branch 
of science, as is evident from Lord Buddha’s 
advocacy of five qualifications, demanded of a 
trained nurse. Thus, according to the Lord, 
a qualified nurse must possess superior intelli- 
gence not only to prescribe proper medicme 
and diet for the patients but also to amuse 
them with religious discourse. Moreover, a 
competent nurse must be humane, possessed 
of social intelligence, and readily willing to 
nurse the sick.®® According to Sushruta, 
however, a competent nurse must be physi- 
cally and morally sound. A typical nurse 
must be of middle stature , of middle age, 
possessed of sound health and good character, 
and of a steady mind.®^ A Jaina source also 
tells us that the nurses should be ‘skilful and 
accomplished, well trained.’®® 

The cultivation of science requires special 
skill as is evident from Vimalasuri’s Faurrui 
Chariyam.^^ We leam from the Rarmywm 
that the jewellers should possess skill to suc- 
ceed in the jewellery business. ‘And artist 
skilled in gems to deal.’®^ Specialization, 
however, developed in jewellery, leading to 
the development of special skill in appraising 
gems. This is evident from the following 
extract. ‘Charu, staid and cool, a skilled 
appraiser, accumulated a complete assortment 
of jewels in different colours.’®® This proves 
unmistakably that an appraiser of gems must 
possess a special skill of sense-perception. 
Shukracharya, a much earlier authority, holds 
a similar view. 

" Sushruta^ Vol. I, p. 306. 

“ Vinaya Text, Vol IT, Mabavagga, Vin-26-5, 
pp.242-43. 

** Sushruta Samhita, Vol. I. p. 307 ; Vol. H, 
pp. 225-26. Charaka Samkita^ Vol. I, p. 863. 

* Antagadadasao and AnuUarovavaiyadasao, p, 29. 

*• VimaJasuri, Parnna Chariyam, tr. by B. A. Changale 
and N. V. Vaidya, p. 10, verse 4. 

” Ramayana, tr. by Griffith, p. 228. Trishashti- 
shcdakapuruskackaritra, Vol. H, p. 191. 

Maurice Bloomfield, The Life and Stories' of the 
Jama Saviour Parshvamtha, p. 164. 
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Not only gems but also metal-works in 
silver, gold, iron, copper, and others demand 
special skill and efficiency from the experts.®® 
The Buddhist source also supports the same 
view.^® The Job of a turner who manufactures 
the turn of the wheel requires specific skill. 
Sculpture or the manufacture of statues, and 
the linging of stone, demand adeptness,'*® 
skilfulness,^® and artistic skill^^ or efficiency 
from the workers. 

Gardemng 

Gardening (Udyanakarma) and the treat- 
ment of plant disease (Vrikshachikitsa) are 
mentioned in the Hindu and the Jaina litera- 
tures as the items of study in the Silpa 
curriculum, Vidyapati Thakkura mentions in 
his Test of Man how floriculture requires skill 
on the part of a florist. He illustrates his 
point by citing the case of Kritakushala, a 
renowned florist, possessed of skill in his craft. 
As a result of skill in his craft, his output 
was immense, bringing in his good fortune.'*® 
Sri Harsha also mentions in his RatmmU, 
the wonderful skill of a monk, versed in the 
science of floriculture who could make flowers 
blossom even out of season.^® 

Paintmg . ^ - 

Painting with a solid foundation in science, 
and with its hold on human nature on account 
of its aesthetic appeal reached a high degree 
of perfection in India ; and it was enthusiasti- 
cally cultivated by the students of culture, 
and particularly by the members of the 
nobility. Painting was considered in ancient 
India as a visual medium of moral education, 
as a sure and concrete path to the realization 
of higher values. Painting is one of the 
grandest of fibae arts requumg a high degree 
of skill and perfection. Varaha Mihira, a fifth 

Vol. 11, p. 191. 

* The Romani^ Legettd cj Sahga Buddha, p. 194, 

" W. H. Clarke, Buddhism m Trandaiion, p. 356. 

Dhaumafoda Commentarg, Part H, p. 141. 

^ Ibid, p. 14£. 

« Kaihakosa, tr. by C. H. Tamey. p. 150. 

« Thalskiura Vidyapati, The Test of a Mm, p- 144. 

" Sri Harsha, Raimvali tr. by H. H. Wilson, Act H, 

p. 16. 


century scholar, knew full well that painting 
required skill,^^ for its success. Haribhadra 
Suri also mentions in his Bainwraiehchakaha 
that special aptitude and excellence^® are 
essential necessities to ensure success in 
painting. 

Mvsic 

Music too, like painting is a means of 
education, a source of dehght, and an aid to 
the permanent inculcation of the higher 
truths in the mind. This love of music is in- 
nate in humanity ; and the development of it 
is, and should be the aim of all high culture. 
This is why the importance of it was felt in 
religion and religious devotion in the very 
early Vedic period ; and almost ail the im- 
portant verses of the Rig Veda were or rather 
had to be set in tune. 

Success in music, vocal or instrumental, 
j^uires specific skill, as is evident from the 
Bania VedaJ^^* Varaha Mihira regards clever- 
ness or skill as a means of success not only in 
music but also in all the arts.®® Bhasa in his 
Svajmavasavadatta speaks of regular succes- 
sion of notes in instrumental music which 
Vasavadatta forgAt while playing on the 
Veena.®^ Bfere the author was thinking of 
auditory images, so essential in playing upon 
musical instruments. Mention is also made 
of musical skill or efficiency in the Vivaga- 
suyam, the eleventh Jaina canon.®® Acharya 
Merutunga, a Jaina monk refers to ‘skill in 
singing,’®® in his PrabandhachintaTnam. Hema- 
chandra, another famous Jaina scholar of the 
twelfth century A.D. mentions in his Trisha-- 
^shiAsh^kayurmhaclmn^^ about skill in play- 

Varaha Mihira, Brihad Jataka, tr. by Subrahmanya 
Sastri, p. 301. 

^ Suri Haribhadra, Samaraickchakaka, tr. by M. C. 
Modi, p. 81, 

« Sama Veda, tr. by T. H. Balph Griffith, pp. 283, 
890. 

® Varaha Mihira, Brihad Jataka, tr. by Subrahmanya 
Sastri, pp. 402, 446. 

^ Bhasa, Svapna Vasavadatta, Act V, tr. by S. Subba 
Eau, p. 37. 

** Vtoc^asuyam, tr. by V. J. Chokshi and M- C. 
Modi, p. 2S. 

* Acharya Merutunga, Pr(d>asdliaehmia7nani, tr, by 
C. H. Tawney, p. 121. 
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lug musical instruments. We quote from his greatly coimected with the senses and the 
above-mentioned work to support our state- motor activities. Physical education in ancient 


ment ; *Aie you skilled in the lute or expert 
on the flute, or clever in playing the kettle- 
drum, or proud (of skill) on the drum 

Dancm§ 

Dancing was a recognized art requiring 
specialized skill. Actors and dancers must 
possess specific talent to ensure their success 
in the dramatic profession. Kalidasa men- 
tions ’theatrical talents’^® in his famous 
Shahmtala, Success in dancing requires 
specific skill. The dancer must possess per- 
sonal beauty and mobility of limbs. To 
ensure success in dancing, it must be accom- 
panied by gestures. The Markandeya Purmm 
describes the qualification of a dancer as 
follows: Let her, amongst you, who con- 
siders herself a superior in beauty and mobility 
dance before me (34) . One devoid of beauty 
and accomplishments caimot attain to con- 
summation in dancing. A dancing which is 
accompanied by gestures is (real) dancing — 
anything else is but an infliction (35) The 
same view is again stressed by Kalidasa in his 
famous MahvikagrdimtTam while describing 
the dancing skill®'^ of Malavika, the heroine 
of the play. Proficiency in musical and simple 
dance, is spoken of in the VivagasuyamJ^^ the 
eleventh Jaina canon. From these textual 
references, it is evident, the art of dancing 
was recognized as a highly developed art in 
ancient India, requiring special skill in the 
profession. It was a popular as well as an 
aristocratic art, meeting the warm and enthu- 
siastic patronage of the court and the nobility. 
It was also a necessary part of education, 
specially female education. 

Physical and MiUttiry Training 

Like dancing, physical training is also 

Hemachandra, Tri^ha^hfkhaijfikajmritskaekant/ra, 
V 0 I. n, p. 191. 

“ Kalidasa, Skakuntalat tr, by Sir William Jones, p. u. 

“ Marhmdeya Pwram^ tr. by Manmalhanatb Datta, 
p. 4. 

^ Kalidasa, McJdvU&agmmitra, Act It. v. S. 

“ Vwagmiyam, tr. % Y, J. Chokshi and M. C. 
Hodl, p. US, 


India reached a high degree of perfection, 
requiring specialization in the field. It is 
mentioned in the Kaljmsutra how men, skilled 
in the art of Lepakarma^*^ or massage, rubbed 
ointment and shampooed king Siddhartha of 
Vaishali, father of Lord Mahavira in the royal 
gymnasium (Attanoshala) . Boxing and wrest- 
ling reached a perfect stage of development 
in ancient and medieval India, which required 
much skill, and technique on the part of the 
wrestler, Kathasantsagara tells us how 
Ashokadatta, a young man of Benares, having 
studied the sciences, learnt boxing and wrest- 
ling, and gradually acquired eminence®® in 
these branches. In this connection one can- 
not help referring to the signal skill displayed 
by Bhima and his rival, Duryodhana in the 
art of boxing, which ultimately proved fata! 
to the latter. 

We have already referred to the science of 
fighting giving birth to the cognate subordi- 
nate arts of managing horses and elephants. 
We propose to go somewhat more into the 
details of the subject here. In the Rig-Vedic 
period horses were trained for military as well 
as civil purposes, and the training of the 
horses was given the status of a distinct 
branch of science.®^ Both Shukracharya and 
Chanakya mention the training of horses for 
military purposes and hold th^t the trainer®- 
of the horses must be very skilful in restrain- 
ing the horses, possessed of keen senses, 
especially of the sense of sight and hearing. 
Consequently a distinct branch of Ashva 
Vidya developed in ancient India, which is 
mentioned in the MakabharataP^ At a later 
period the Jaina authorities also mentioned 
the training of the horses on a spacious ground 

“ Kdpasutra and Navatattva^, tr. by J. Stevenson, 
p, 57. 

Kathasaritsagam, tr. by C. H. Tawney, Vol. I# 

pp. 210-11. 

® (a) Rig Veda Samkita, tr. by H. H. Wilson, V<d. I, , 
p. 151, V, 7, (b) Ibid. Yol. V, 4th Adhyaya., Pi, IIS, 

(a.) Chanakya, Arihashaaim, pp. 166-67. (b) 

Shukracharya, Shukramti, p. 78. 

MahibhamlxL, Virata Parva, Canto a, Vol. IX, 
p. 21. tJdy<^ Payva, Canto 168, Vri. R, p- 1470, 1|, 
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or hippodrome, especially reserved for the 
purpose,®^ Elephants were also trained for 
a similar purpose. Katkakoska, another Jaina 
text, tells us how a king was skilful*” in the 
managing of elephants. We learn from the 
Rig Veda that military sciences, in hoary 
antiquity, demanded physical strength, vigour, 
and manual skill.^® Hemachandra, a famous 
Jaina scholar of the twelfth century A JD. men- 
tions skill in using the various implements of 
war such as shield, sword, lance, arrows, long 
spear, mace, discus, and dagger.®^ Krishna, 
in his conversation with Draupadi, speaks of 
skill and efficiency, achieved by her sons in 
archery in the following verse. ‘ Krishna, 
dhanurvedaratipradhanastavatmajaste shisha- 
vah sushilah.’®® Our brief discussion of 
physical and military training reveals that 
specialization was much in vogue in these two 
important branches of human knowledge, and 
that the writers of ancient India knew full 
well that success in these professions demands 
physical vigour and manual skill from those 
seeking employment in these professions. 

Vocational Guidance 

The ancient Hindus not only knew that 
specific skill and abilities are essential for any 
occupation, high or low, but they also applied 
the scientific method in directing the voca- 
tional selection of their children, which will 
now be the topic of our discussion. In hoary 
antiquity, during the time of the Mahabkarataj 
nepotism was not known, and ability, general 
or specific, was the standard of occupational 
selection. The employers took special care in 
placing the right candidate for the right type 
of job so as to eliminate vocational misfits. 
We get clear evidence of it in the Mahor 
bharcda, wherein is mentioned three distinct 

“ Suri Haribhadra, SamaTakhdkakafia, tr. by M. C. 
Modi, p. 10. ^ 

“ Kathakosa, tr. by C. H. Tfiiwney, p. 141. 

“ Rig Veda Samhita^ Srd Asbtaka, 7tli Adhyaya, tr. 
by H. H. Wdson, Vd. HI, p. 7, verse 8 ; p. 192, verae 6, 

” Hemachandra, TnshaehtishdakapuntslutchciH^^ 
Vol. H p. 191. 

(a) Mahahharatay Vana Parva, Canto 154, edited 
by Siddhantavagish Haridas, Vol. VH, p. 15S2, v. S4. 
(b), of Bvddkism, p. $81. . < 


groups of men — ^the best (Uttama) , the 
average (IMadhyama) , and the worst 
(Adhama), possessed of corresponding levels 
of intelligence, and appropriate vocations were 
recommended for them, as evident from the 
following verse : 

Kachhinmukhya mahatsveva madhya- 
meshu cha madhyamah 

Jaghanyascha jaghanyeshu bhrityah 
karmasu yojitah®^ 

An identical view is again stressed in the 
Mahabharata in the following verse : 

Kachhidviditva punishan uttamadhama- 
madhyaman 

Tvam karmasvanurupeshu niyojayasi 
Bharata.'’^^ 

The Agni Purana also supports the above 
view for vocational adaptation, when it 
recommends the placement of the workers on 
vocations after a thorough ascertainment of 
the three distinct levels of intelligence — ^the 
best, the average, and the worst. The follow- 
ing verse bears us out : 

Uttamadhamamadhyani buddhva kar- 
mani parthivah 

Uttamadhamamadhyanhi purushani 
niyojayet.'^i 

Thus according to the ancient Hindus, levels 
of intelligence were the criteria of occupa- 
tional selection : right type of man, 
possessed of proper intelligence, was placed 
on the appropriate vocations — practice 
thoroughly modem. 

The Buddhist and Jaina scholars also men- 
tion vocational guidance on the basis of native 
ability. We learn from the Vinaya Text how 
the parents of Upali at Bajagriha made a 
careful survey of the merits and demerits of 
writing, arithmetic, and money-changing, 
before making the final selection for the pro- 
fession of priesthood. Thus they took into 
account the retarding influences of writing, 
arithmetic, and money-changing : writing will 
sore the fingers, arithmetic will disease the 

Mahabkaratay Sabba Parva, Canto 6, edited by 
Siddliantavagisb Haridas, Vol. IV, p. 46, verse 43. 

™ IlM. Canto 5, p. 56, verse 75. 

Agni Furana, edited by Pancbaaan Taikaratna, 
p. m. 
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cliesl, and money-ckanging will strain the 
eyesJ2 Though here we get a clear idea of 
the modem conception of the typical basis of 
occupational selection, the current practice of 
vocational choice was arbitrary as the opinion 
of young Upali was not taken into account 
by his parents in their final choice of monastic 
life for their son. It is a matter of legitimate 
pride for us that our ancestors were so very 
deep and scientific in their application of the 
principles of psychology to all the vocations 
of life— high or low. They were practical 
scientists long before the boasted modem era 
of science. 

We, however, learn from a Ceylonese 
source of a different practice in occupational 
selection. There it is said of young Jivaka, 
that he made a careful survey of the charac- 
teristics of the eighteen sciences and the sixty- 
four arts, i.e. the whole range of the Brahmi- 
nic education, before he made his final choice 
of medical science.^® It argues great preco- 
city in him to exercise sound judgement in the 
careful selection of a vocation. Besides, Jivaka 
was thinking not only of riches, and honour 
through a suitable vocation but also thinking 
of relations, possible only to secure through 
matrimony. Briefly speaking, Jivaka was 
thinking of a suitable employment and also 
of taking a life’s companion, desires sacred to 
the heart of every adolescent, Tht Vmaya 
Text, however, tells us that Jivaka came to 
*the years of discretion’^* at the time of his 
vocational selection. Taking together the 
above two facts, the vocational choice of 
young IJpali and that of Jivaka, we can safely 
conclude that though sometimes parents 
decided vocational choice for their immature 
son, it was universal for the young adolescents 
to make a careful selection of an occupation 
after a thorough survey of the entire range of 
suitable vocations. 

Vidyapati Thakkura, a much later autho- 

” Vmaya Text, tr. by T. W. Rhys Davids, Vol. I, 
p. 201, paras 1 and 2. 

” Manual of Buddhism, tr. by B. Spence Hardy, 

p. 2$8. 

” Vmaya Text, tr. by Bhys Davids and Hermann 
(toaibergi Vol, H, p. 174, para 5, 


rity, suggests that intelligence or native 
ability should be the determinant in the selec- 
tion of art.^® The modern practice of place- 
ment on vocations further to explore native 
and specific abilities for rightful selection of a 
career was followed in ancient India. Thus 
we learn from the Tibetan Buddhist tales, 
translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Gyur, 
that Jivaka learnt various crafts from prac- 
tical workmen to have a first-hand experience 
of various trades and industries, before he 
made his final selection of his life’s occupa- 
tion.^® Hemachandra, a famous Jaina savant 
of the twelfth century* A.D. subscribes to the 
same view, when he tells us in his Trishashtir 
shahkapuTushacharitra, how Sagara, a prince 
of the house of Vinita (Oudh) in ancient 
times, out of his desire to be taught by Ajita- 
swami in military tactics and sciences, made 
a demonstration of his feats in the wonderful 
exercises of weapons. It proves beyond 
doubt that it was customary in ancient India 
for scholars to make a demonstration of their 
skill before being fmther encouraged to pro- 
ceed in their courses of study. The following 
quotation bears us out : ‘From devotion to his 
teachers and a desire to be taught by him he 
showed Ajitaswami his skill in other weapons 
also. So both, engaged in activities accord- 
ing to their natures, crossed the first period 
of life.’'^’^ This practice in ancient India may 
quite appropriately be compared with the 
modem practice of administering performance 
test to explore vocational talents. 

The science of palmistry, once so popular 
m India, exerted a tremendous influence in 
our vocational selections. Volumes were 
written on the subject. Suffice it to say that 
some predictions on vocational success from 
the Brihad Jatdka will support our views. 
Thus according to the Brihad Jataka a man is 

* Vidyapati Tbakktira, Tesi of a Man, tr. by 
Sir George Grierson, p. 179. 

” Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources, tr. from 
Tibetan of tbe Kab-Gyur, tr. into German by Von 
Schiefner F, Anton, tr. into English by W. R- S. Ralston, 
pp. 92^3. 

Hemachandra, Trishashtiskedakapurtishacharitra, 
Vol. n, p. 71, 
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sure to excel in the stage either as an actor, 
musician, or dancer, if he is bom under the 
joint influences of Mercury and JupiterJ* 
Again one excels in this profession as well as 
in every other kind of work if bom in Veena 
YogaJ® 

We may conclude our discussion with the 
remark that the writers of ancient India knew 

” Varaha Mlhira, Brihad Jatakat tr. by Subrahmanya 
Sastri, p. 299. 

^ Ibid. p. 275. 
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full well that intelligence is of two types, 
general and specific. Each profession makes 
specific demand upon the intelligence of each 
worker. The key-note of success in vocations 
is the proper adjustment between the man 
and his vocation. To ensure such success, 
vocational and educational guidance for the 
young pupils was in vogue in our country 
in the past. The citizens, the parents as well 
as the city supervisors, took keen interest in 
vocational counselling. 


WHITHER RELIGION IN THE WEST? 

By a. Dorothy Barrs 


In the choice of my title it would seem 
that I am well travelled and know intimately 
the peoples of the world. This is not so, 
because my journeys to other countries have 
been merely holiday trips. Nevertheless the 
literature of the world helps to fill in the gaps 
in experience and enables one to make closer 
contacts with the inhabitants of other nations. 

Britain is, I think, a good representation 
of Western thought and action, and so in 
dealing with the attitude of the Western 
world to religion I shall speak of the average 
man and woman as I meet them in everyday 
life. 

I mean by the average person one who 
accepts the orthodox system of thought in all 
departments of life. If this conception be 
true then one is forced to admit that the 
ordinary man is not religious in the West for 
it has been estimated that in Britain and 
America only between twelve and fifteen per 
cent of people go to any place of worship. It 
may be said that in Roman Catholic commu- 
nities a higher percentage do attend church 
service, but is this attendance a good indica- 
tion of a person’s religious life ? Assuredly 
the answer is NO. Eoland HiU has written, 
‘ Nobody is truly a Christian unless his dog 
and cat are the better off for it.’ That sums 


up the ordinary man’s attitude to religion. It 
is what one does that matters, not one’s beliefs. 
It is true that many people go to a place of 
worship, particularly those who are members 
of the State Church, because it is the thing 
to do ; it is the hall-mark of respectability ; it 
helps to conserve the orthodox system in reli- 
gious thought, but such observance does not 
necessarily make a person spiritual or even 
religious. 

In the West man has developed his reason- 
ing, logical mind to a high degree, but he 
has not yet crossed the bridge that spans the 
gulf of consciousness which will lead him a 
step farther on in his evolutionary path to the 
higher mentality or abstract thought. The 
man in the street, the Tom, Dick, or Harry 
of everyday life, who typifies the average man, 
has not yet gone beyond the surface- 
thinking of the mental life. 

If one were invited out to dinner in any 
well-to-do family of pre-war days, one would 
sit down to a meal of several courses. At 
public functions one might partake of five, 
six, or even more courses, the last of which 
is called dessert. Here one nibbles at fruits 
or nuts, but it is only a finish to a great 
repast. The mind might be compared to such 
a dinner. There are many layers of mind and 
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depths of thought. The first layer, or surface- 
thinking, could, if taken in reverse, be thought 
of in the way we regard the last course of our 
dinner, as the dessert. Mental dessert con- 
sists of newspapers and novels which form the 
opinions and general outlook on life for many. 
Horse and dog-racbg, hunang, fishing, foot- 
ball and cricket fill their leisure hours with 
sport. The cinema, cards, dancing, and 
dining are their entertainments. Excessive 
smoking, drinking, and gambling are some of 
their vices. If of a religious temperament, 
the surface-thinkers accept the orthodox 
creeds and dogmas of whatever sect or reli- 
gion they may be bom into ; these folk like 
their thinking done for them. Wordsworth 
must have had in his mind the surface- 
thinkers when he wrote : 

He who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

\\hich he has never nsed. . . . 

thought with him 

Is in its infiincy 

Few humanitarians and reformers are found 
among the millions whose mental lives are 
still a perpetual dessert course. Philosophy, 
art, science, and psychology belong to the 
deeper layers of mind and are expressed only 
in the lives of the few : those who have begun 
to build the bridge in consciousness between 
the lower and higher mentality or the concrete 
and abstract thought. 

The foregoing is a fairly accurate picture 
of the average man of the West until the 
storm of war burst upon the world and 
brought change and upheaval into the lives 
of all, for few escaped the distress and horror 
that was let loose upon the so-called civilized 
world. Men and women were called from all 
classes and strata of life to serve in the forces, 
the mines, the factories, and the hospitals. 
Death was faced, and loss of life and loved 
ones was the lot of millions. Change and 
decay were everywhere. Yet, out of the 
welter of tribulation and despair a new hope 
was bom, ideals of a better world order have 
been glimpsed. Humanity is on the march 
towards the building of a lasting peace. The 


average man and v/oman are more awake to 
real values, they know what they want, pud 
that is the best of all foundations upon which 
to build. Some one has said that this is the 
era of the common man. To me surely the 
common folk will not flock back into the 
chui-ches, but they will ask for peace and 
happiness, for security in old age, and the 
right to work and, in return, to receive a living 
w'age, this being the only way to abolish 
poverty, which brings in its train crime, 
disease, and misery, which attributes are a 
negation of the spiritual life. 

To many, this description may not sound 
like religion — ^but rather a new benevolent 
materialism. A growing number of people in 
the West feel that religion, as it has been 
expressed through dogma, creed, and the 
priesthood, belongs to an age that is passing 
away. The religion of the future will be a 
way of life and will involve the philosophy of 
right living ; herein are the seeds of true spiri- 
tuality. This is the religion that is taking 
root in the hearts and minds of the people of 
the West. It will not grow as the mush- 
rooms overnight ; there will be set-backs and 
disappointments, but the spiritual tempo is 
raised and set towards a better life for the 
masses. Man is awakened from his long sleep. 
Apathy is giving place to interest and he is 
steadily moving onwards and upwards. The 
day of the common man is at hand. He is 
more interested in ideas, in a better way of 
life ; he is no longer afraid of change. These 
tendencies are of deep spiritual significance 
and are becoming more and more noticeable 
in the average man today. 

The West is essentially materialistic in 
practice, but there is a deeper questing for the 
realities of life and its purpose among many 
who have suffered. The religion of the West 
in the years to come must show forth in 
action and deal with the problems of life which 
always surround humanity, in social service 
for man and animals. As Anna Sewell has 
written in Bhck Beauty : ‘ People may talk 

as much as they like about their religion, but 
if it does not teach them to be good and kind 
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to man and beast it is all a sham.’ 

I would like to bring these thoughts to a 
(‘lose by a final suggestion that in the West 
man is getting farther away from orthodox 
religion and Churchianity, but nearer to the 
true spiritual life in action. That time is not 


yet, for the West is climbing slowly and pain- 
fully to the consciousness of that great soul, 
Swami Vivekananda, who gave to the world 
the following lines : * Emowing that the Lord 
is in every being, the wise have thus to mani- 
fest unswerving love towards all beings.’ 


INDmDUAL DIFFERENCES 

By Bra3smac?hari Sitansu Sekhah 


In every branch of science there creeps 
in some sort of imp, and the imp of 
the educational method of teaching is 
perhaps the peculiarity in ‘ Individual 
Differences ’ — eminently popular and pro- 
found in its basis. It is also here that 
the salient sa^nng — ‘ Men are like but 
man is different ’—often tickles our fancy. 
But a genial review of the above paradoxical 
saying sees deep down into the depth of a 
masterful meaning, if we, living upon the 
brink of a practical life, try to clear up the 
technical phraseology — ^the variability among 
individuals. Here also the sentence — ‘ that 
even if the children had equal ability they 
would make very different records in the first 
grade of their school life owing to difference 
in development and previous training ’ — 
deserves mentioning. 

One may ask, ‘ Why this individual 
difference which goes to shape such an obscure 
opinion ? ’ — and there is but one answer to 
be given — ^and the answer will take several 
lines to ripen — ^because to hurry things is to 
spoil them. 

Inheritance from both remote and imme- 
diate ancestry often pleases the senses and 
sentiments of children in different ways. 
Thus a child hailing from the lower stratum 
of the society must have a freedom from 
mannerism, while a boy belonging to the 
family of priests will have probably the fulness 
and earnestness of the mind of the Puritan 
Not only inheritance but also sex, 


maturity, and environmental factors go to 
mould the individual differences. 

Previously there were no much data which 
might be collected to build up the subject 
regarding individual differences. But, now- 
adays, thanks to the tests of the objective 
type, varied and voluminous data have been 
collected, which eagerly establish the afore- 
said maxim — ^‘Men are like but man is 
different.’ Moreover, one familiar with the 
‘ distribution curves,* and * distribution sur- 
faces ’ which graphically represent the data on 
individual differences, may clearly see that 
‘ the range of differences within a non-select- 
ed group extends from near zero to genius 
when measuring a single trait ; that within a 
group, selected with reference to a particular 
trait, individual differences still appear ; that 
as the number of individuals become greater, 
individual differences in the trait measured, 
when graphically represented, approach to 
“ normal curve ” of distribution.’ Not only 
this ; even the superior learning capacity, 
emotional responses, and sensory defects can 
very well show that, under similar trial and 
training, endowment and environment, some 
are grave and subdued while others are 
ablaze with colour and merriment. The 
sons of the same parents, under similar 
settings and situation, and imder tactful train- 
ing and taking-up, fail to show the same origi- 
nal nature, in the long run. * Thorndike and 
others have shown that even twins correlate 
eighty per cent and that brothers who are not 
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twins have a correlation of fifty-two per cent 
only.’ Thus the presentment here given, in 
‘ camera obscura,’ not merely fulfils a faithful 
picture of difiering sides of human minds so 
far as individuals are concerned but also 
sharpens the sure sense regarding our scheme 
of educational process, so that the process 
might form a compromise between the differ- 
ent instinctive and environmental equipages 
inherited by different individuals. 

This variety in mental process calls in the 
teachers’ attention — so that they may be more 
inclined to strike out a practical path for 
themselves, with the scientific researches on 
the subject in view, than blindly to follow in 
the beaten track which seldom minds to 
fathom the utility of taking into consideration 
the precise pattern of the individual mind. 

The true effect of utilizing the knowledge of 
individual differences will save much time and 
energy because, in trying to goad everybody 
in the same greased groove of the hackneyed 
class system of imparting education— now 
prevalent specially in Bengal— individuals are 
often taxed beyond measure, nay, their educa- 
tional capacity is sapped for ever, perhaps. 
One wonders how, day by day, most of our 
educational authorities who never dream of 
departing from the present system of educa- 
tion in India, are cut off from the accumulated 
stores of knowledge and experience of the 
educational psychology which has now sprung 
into being and been growing. 

Lastly, to run in any new system it 

NOTES AND 

To Our Readers 

In Conversations with Swarm Shtvananda 
Mahapurushji expresses deep faith in Sri 
Ramakrishna and the debt he owed to the 
Master. . . Prof. Shrivastava, in his Buddha^s 
Gospels brings out very lucidly the essential 
points of greatness m Buddhism and the 
lessons they have for us in the modem world. 
... In a learned article, Freudian Topo- 


requires money. In other countries, the edu- 
cational system is always basking in the 
healthy sunshine of a truly psychological 
method; there its financial status has a 
pleasant phase of joy and exultation. But 
here, in India, specially in Bengal, pecuniary 
life of education is evaporating efficiently with- 
out any hope of regaining the balance, with 
the result that, so far as the number is con- 
cerned, the school-tree is running all the more 
vigorously into rich leaves but bearing little 
fruit. And if this thing is allowed to go on 
for a long time, there would be 

Dark, dark, unfathomable dark 
Dark amidst the blaze of noon 

(Milton’s Sampson Agonistes) 

So let us think out the tme ‘ Adhikari ’ again, 
as it was done in the Ashramas of Rishis, in 
these days even — ^when authorities are to light 
up any new school procedure, with the advent 
of the post-war educational scheme — setting 
aside the vain repetitions and dull meander- 
ings which do not shake hands with the 
modem adjustment in educational system 
having an open-air atmosphere about it. 
Because, as Susan Isaacs has said, ‘ The aim 
of modem education is to create people who 
are not only self-disciplined and free in spirit, 
gifted in work and in enjoyment, worthy 
and desirable as persons but responsible 
and generous in social life, able to give 
and to take freely from others, sensi- 
tive to social needs, willing to serve social 
ends, and to lose themselves in social purposes 
greater than themselves.* 


COMMENTS 

graphy. Dr. P. T. Raju of the Andhra Univer- 
sity discusses some of the main ideas of 
Freudian psychology in the light of similar 
ideas in Indian psychology. , . . Mr. N. C. 
Mehta discourses with a pleasing wealth of 
literary art on what makes literature really 
beautiful in his essay On Literary Values, . . . 
Dr. Debendra Chandra Das Gupta shows 
painstaking research in his learned article on 
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Vocational Psychology in Anjclent India and 
has shown how many of the modern ideas in 
this subject have been anticipated and utiliz- 
ed in India when she was young, vigorous, 
and free. ... In Wkither Religion in the 
West? Miss Dorothy Barrs from London 
gives us an excellent idea of the attitude of 
people in the West towards religion and the 
Church. ... In Individual Differences 
Brahmachari Sitansu Sekhar makes a strong 
plea for taking a proper account of individual 
differences in the education of children in our 
country. 

'Whither Cxvilizatiox ? 

Recent post-war investigations and find- 
ings, we are told, have revealed ‘beyond 
doubt’ that the Japanese were generally 
‘brutal and barbarous.’ It has often been the 
fashion for some Western politicians and 
evangelists to observe that Indians are a long 
way behind them on the road to ‘civilization.’ 
Indians are constantly reminded by some of. 
these ‘followers’ of Jesus Christ, who come out 
to this country all the way from their own, 
that Christianity is the religion of the ‘most 
civilized’ peoples of the world. The ‘atrocities’ 
committed in war time by non-Christian 
nations are held up before the world as the 
only examples of barbarity. (Belsen and 
Nordhausen may be explained away as but 
‘exceptions’ that prove the rule!). But yet 
there are honest Westerners who are liberal 
and outspoken in their views, and are able to 
rise above racial or national prejudices. The 
well-known American journalist, Louis Fischer, 
makes no bones about telling his country- 
men what he sincerely feels is a negation of 
; the canons of civilization : 

Something is happening to our civilization . . . 

^ Barbarism is lowering itself over us like a hood over a 
man to be hanged. But we are not hanged. We walk 
about directionless, with a black hood on our heads. 

Nobody knows what to do to solve the world’s ills. 
There is much discussion of a third world war so soon 
after the second . . . 

Unless we rise above the normal, natural animal 
jjiassion for revenge, our culture will be lost . , . Some 
|one has to halt the disiutegralion of our civilization. 
|We must break the vicious circle of an eye for an eye. 
^ This will be called unrealistic, idealistic, Christian, 


and soft. Well, we have been ‘realistic, practical, pagan, 
and stern' for decades. Has it worked ? "Where are we 
today ? — UJPJl. 

Expressing her abhorrence of the atomic 
bomb, and sounding a note of warning to 
those who find excuses to exploit ‘uncivilized’ 
nations in the cause of the preservation of 
civilization, Pearl S. Buck says : 

But the atomic bomb, so secretly and easily produced 
that we knew nothing about it, has waked us up. Our 
scientists tell us that this bomb cannot possibly remain 
a secret and private possession of our own. We have 
seen what it can do. That it may, one day, be turned 
on us, makes war suddenly real to us. I can only hope 
that we will keep this solemn reality alwavs before our 
eyes. 

. . . The ideals in which we believe were shattered 
in one hour over Japan when thousands of innocent and 
unknowing people were killed. . . . We are ashamed 
as we have never been ashamed before. . . . We want 
our ideals back again. We want to be the kind of 
people tee like to think we are. (Italics ours). 

In this welter of power politics and domi- 
nance of ‘ might over right,’ it is but natural 
that civilization comes to be regarded as a 
prerogative of only those who are able to 
rule the roast. The glib talk of ‘ saving the 
heathen ’ or ‘ civilizing the barbarian ’ will 
no more carry conviction to any one, cither 
in the East or in the West. The world can- 
not but turn to India, even today, for the 
highest ideals of civilization. As long as 
the heavily armed nations continue to 
keep other nations in subjugation, so long 
is world peace a fanciful conception. The war 
was fought ‘ for saving civilization from utter 
destruction.’ At the end of the war, the vic- 
tors find that this ‘ aim ’ has not been achieved 
at all, and that it may become necessary to 
fight another war for this purpose! The 
‘ superiority complex ’ of civilization is as 
deleterious as the ‘ inferiority complex ’ of the 
lack of it. 

Role of Religion 

Pleading for a proper appreciation of the role 
of religion and stressing the need for tolerance, 
Hon’ble Sir Mohd. Zafrullah Khan made some 
very pertinent observations in his Address to 
the students of the Government College, 
Ludhiana. We are delighted to find that Sir 
Zafrullah chose to speak on religion, parti- 
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cularly to yoimg students, and has given them 
stimulating and instructive words of advice. 
He said : 

Beli^oxL is the way of life that should enable each 
individual to attain to the highest possible development 
in the spiritual, moial, and physical spheres. Its func- 
tion is to establish and maintain the most harmonious 
rdationship between man and his Maker on the one hand 
and between man and man on the other hand. Is it 
not an irony, then, that religion should have come to 
be regarded as the principal cause of dishonesty end 
discord ? Where does the fault lie ? Does it lie with 
religion, or does it lie with us? It lies wholly and 
entai^y with us. 

Persons with so-called ‘ modern ’ or ‘ scientific ’ 
outlook win do well to mark these iliiiminat- 
ing observations of a distinguished Judge of 
the Federal Court, before they hasten to find 
fault with religion. Let them take care first 
how they themselves should live and then take 
up the self-imposed burden of teaching the 
masses how best they should lead their lives. 

Sir Zafrullah made it clear beyond doubt 
that religion meant realization of the Highest 
Truth. He said that the doctrines and 
teachings attributed to any particular reli- 
gion were based on revelation which is gained 
through spiritual realization. He was of the 
opinion that the fanatical adherents of one 
religion, in their attempts to establish the 
truth of their own doctrines by disparaging 
those of other religions, did more harm to 
religious harmony than those who proclaimed 
themselves against religion. Superficial 
differences over non-essentials in different 
religions have led to unhappy results among 
their followers, thus turning away many 


people from religious discussion. Also those 
who expect religion to bring them better 
worldly prospects in life cannot but be dis- 
appointed. 

Deploring these unhealthy tendencies, the 
learned Judge called upon Hindus and 
Mohammedans alike to eschew malice and 
strife in the name of religion, and conccnlraie 
their attention on the essential features of 
genuine religious teachings : 

The moment we import into the field of religious 
investigation and enquiiy’-, a spirit of earnc'stness, 
sincerity, and deep reverence, we shall deprive the vulgar 
and the ignorant, the demagogue and the agitator, of 
their principal weapon for the fomenting of hatred and 
discord. A person who is truly religious can never 
permit himself to be guilty of intolerance. If a subs- 
tantial section of the intellectual classes of our country 
were to devote to this quest a fraction of the time that 
many of them fritter away in the pursuit of idle 
amusement, it would not be long before India would 
occupy the foremost place in spiritual leadership of Lhe 
world. 

A resuscitation of the truly religious out- 
look is a sine qua non of communal harmony 
and world peace. National leaders have to 
leave political considerations out of religious 
teachings, and help in disseminating such illu- 
minating views as expressed by liberal-minded 
persons like Sir Zafrullah. If the masses are 
educated on these lines, that will knock the 
bottom out of the false bogy of Islam or 
Hinduism being in ‘ danger.’ As students are 
going to be the future citizens of an indepen- 
dent India, it was most appropriate that Sir 
Zafrullah addressed his enlightening remarks 
to them. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


SPIBITUAL TEACHINGS OF SWAMI BKAHMA- 
NANDA. Published by Sri Mamukrishna Math, Myla- 
pore, Madras. Pp. 287. Price Rs, 2-^. 

Here is a divine hook connected with the life and 
teachings of Swami Brahmananda, the spiritual son of 
Sri Eamakrishna. This volume is published as a sub- 
stitute for the Spiritual Teachings of Swami Brahma-- 
nastda published in 1930, As the title indicates, this 
book is of eternal importance. That it must be: in 


it we have a vivid and inspired account of one of iJie 
greatest sages of India, one who had definitely seen 
the great Vision of divine presence and bliss. True, 
the account is of Swami Brahmananda and his teachings. 
But as it must be, the book refers in detail to the life 
and teachings of Sri Eamakrishna. A student of the 
story of the universe knows that in the beginning of 
things there was God all alone, and in course of time 
He felt an urge to express Himself in the many. So 
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this world is the outcome of the urge felt by One to 
express Himself in the many. Exactly so, Stvami 
Brahmananda, Swami Vivekananda, and others are just 
the expression of Sri Ramakrishna in the many. And 
so invariably we get nearer to Sri Ramakrishna when 
we read this book. Definitely it is a divine book, con- 
nected with the life and teachings of a divine soul, 
regarded as the spiritual son and heir of another divine 
soul, and compiled by Swami Prabhavananda who him- 
self came into intimate contact with Swami Brahraa- 
iianda. 

Generally, life is regarded as a story of sufferings 
and unhappiness. This is a big lie and this must be 
exposed. This book is a positive attempt to remove 
this misconception. The thing is clear, I may refer to 
the words of Swami Brahmananda: ‘Man can accom- 
plish nothing by himself. There is only one thing to 
be done: pray to God and pray unceasingly. Thus we 
may forget the ego altogether and remember conti- 
nually that He alone is real, that He alone is the Truth. 
Then only can we be freed from ignorance.' This one 
statement alone is full of invaluable wisdom. It will 
prove eternal in its application to life, and after its 
application to life there will be nothing but bliss and 
happiness. There is an emphasis on prayer. This does 
not signify that work is excluded. It only means 
renunciation— renunciation clearly explained in the Gita 
and by Swami Vivekananda. Renunciation means more 
and more of work, with no eye on the result. The end 
is to destroy the ego. In other words we have to be 
exempt from selfishness and jealousy. And all this is 
I>ossible if we i)ossess divine knowledge. 

Divine knowledge will lead us to our goal of life, 
which is to attain salvation by crossing the ocean of 
births through good deeds. So work is not discredited. 
"What is shunned is attachment to worldly things as an 
end in themsdvesi. He wants us to work : he wants us 
to be lost, to be ‘absorbed* in the ‘lotus feet of the 
Guru.' Such a thing will be achieved if one is com- 
pletely freed from the slavery to one's own sense-organs 
That is the teaching of Swami Brahmananda. 

The book under review is a great storehouse of 
wisdom, bom of experience. If one practises the 
teachings sincerely and attentively, one is sure to make 
much spiritual progress. The book never comes dawn 
to the level of a sermon. It is an instractive and highly 
practical book, and, as such, it enters vitally into our 
mental makse-up. More than that: it goes to the very 
root of our essence, and the result is that one fe^ all 
that goes for glory in this world is mere show. It is 
more interesting than the most interesting work of fic- 
tion. It is more valuable than any advice given by a 
philosopher who does not combine reason with emorion. 

For a student of literature there dawns the truth* 
that sincerity gives strength to the composition,. The 
book is very intdUigently and interestin^y written. 


The printing is just the thing wanted to make it all the 
more charming. I would like all to read this divine 
comiJosition. 

B. S. Mathub 

THE ART OF DISCIPLINE, MANAGEVfENT, 
AND LEADERSHIP. By Abul Hasanat. Published 
hy Standard Library, P., Dacca, Bengal, Pp. 44^. 
Price Rs. 5. 

It is really surprising that this book is written by 
an officer of the police department. In India unfortu- 
nately the police is recognized as identical with force 
and violence that have rothing to do wnth education 
which really emphasizes the need for a combination of 
reason and emotion to usher in a new world of peace 
and harmony. As Mr Abu! Hasanat is c Supct’iatendent 
of Police, there may be some who will think that he is 
not competent to write a book on education. I certainly 
do not agree with them. Education is an art of disci- 
pline. The discipline is of the mind. Such discipline is 
needed in one working as a high official in the Police 
Department I can go further and say with no fear of 
contradiction that he is fully competent to write a book 
of this tj-pe. This feeling is further strengthened as 
one progresses through the pages of the book which is 
definitely a treasure-house of derived knowledge and 
experience. I have referred to knowledge as ‘derived* 
as it has been culled by him from various sourcest. And 
the experience is his own. That is a great point. To 
my mind that point is enough to recommend this book. 

It is possible for one to say that this book is a 
collection of very useful informaition necessary for 
success in life. It will be limiting the scope of the 
work if it vere regarded as a thing meant for students 
only. It is a thing for all, and for 'whole life. There 
is positively a n«d for this kind of knowledge in India. 
Sometime ago it was Dr. SachcHdananda Smha, 
ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Patna TTniversity, who indi- 
cated, in the course of his learned Convocation Address 
to the IJtkal University, that the Indian character 
needed to be improved to assure future progress. That 
is the right view. I may add we can certainly improve 
our character if we seriously read this book which is 
the fruit of hard work and personal experience of one 
engaged in the task of social betterment and maintenance 
of healthy public life. 

There is one charm of this book. It is a bulky 
volume which can be read at leisure and in ins t a l m ents. 
To some it may be a disadvantage, and they may find 
,an absence of continuity in this book. To my mind 
the book can be regarded as something to which we may 
turn in times of need, witihout becoming aware of any 
break. This book will prove a delightful and healthy 
companion to all, and it may be considered one of the 
essential books for a library. I am surprised how it 
was possible for the author to find leisure to press so 
rnadx matter into the pages of this book, written so 
gracefully and instructively. 


B. S. Mathur 
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EEASON AND EELIGIOX. By Sohr\b A. Kalyax. 
PuUished hi/ Popular Book Depot, Lamington Road, 
Bombay. Pp. 04 . Prkie Rs ^ 4 . 

The whole book is in the form of a dialogue between 
the Theologian and the Freethinker. The Theologian, 
we are told, endeavourb to show tliat some sort of 
organized religion is an absolute necessity for the ordi- 
narj" individual, w^hile the Freethmker asserts that no 
supernatural religion is necessar^^ in these dayt» of scienti- 
fic progress. During the time of early Greek thought, 
the sophists represented a revolutionary nlo^ement which 
was s<^ptical, radical, and opposed to metaphj'sical 
speculation, w’hile Socrates, meeting the challenge of 
sophistry, defended knowledge and used logical methods 
to reach truth But here the relaliou between the Free- 
thinker and the Tlieologian is not at all like the one 
betw’een Socrates and the sophists. Vague and some- 
times irrelevant arguments ai-e put in the mouth of 
the Theologian. The Preetliinker seems to fight an 
imaginary enemy. By the way, who is this Theologian ? 
Certainly he is not a Hindu, for most of his views on 
religion, cosmolog;j% ethics, etc. ai'e un-Vedantic. If the 
Theologian is not a Zoroastrian or a Christian, he must 
be a combination of both ! In one place (page Q) the 
Theologian questions, ‘Did not God create earth with 
everything m it some six thousand years ago ’ la 
another place Ipage SI-) the Theologian defines religion 
as ‘belief in supematm’al beings inhabiting the spiritual 
world, and the gaining oi* their favour and friendship 
through prayer and petition.' Examples like these can 
be multiplied. 

Swami Vi\ekana,ndas definition of religion as ‘the 
manifestation of divmily that is already m man’ helps 
us much to giasp the true import of religion In accord- 
ance with this interpretation of religion, one w’onders 
how’ religion could be a hindi'ance to man’s progress in 
the world. Just as nuclear physicists cannot be held 
responsible for the tragedies of scientific holocaust, the 
great saints and world teachers of religion also cannot 
be held responsible for all the superstition, ignorance, 
and social evils of mankind. ‘Dynamic religion’ and 
‘open morality* make man independent, moral, honest, 
jiu>L in a w’ord, spiritual. The author wxmld have 
rendered great service to our country if he had defined 
and elucidated religious and philosophical concepts cor- 
rectly instead of confounding them with wrong notions 
Mid thereby clouding the issues. 

S.A. 

HINDI 

DHABAM AUR DARSHAN By Prop. Baladbva 
nPAnHYAYA. Published, by Sarada Mandir, 29/17, 
Ganesh DtJcit Lane, Benares Pp. 222 Price Rs. >-S. 

IVof. Baladeva Upadhyaja of the Department of 
Sanskrit and Pali at the Benaires Hindu University has 
established a definite reputation for his learning and 
scholai-shij) He has a number of books to his credit 
A mere reference to the books he has written will indi- 
cate that he is a voracious reader and writer. Here 
are the names of some of his books : Bharatiya Darshan 
(Indian Philosophy) , Shankara Digvijaya, Buddha 
Darshan, and Skankaracharya. 

This book, dealing with religion and philosophy, is 
a necessary 'companion vcjume to his former book 
^titled Bharatiya Dar^um. In his preface he explains 


why he has written this Ixwk. His contact with books 
dealing with religion and philosophy, together w’ith his 
actual life iueci according to the principles of religion, 
has rightly forced an opinion on him. Influenced by 
Western thinkers (I have in mind some thinkers of 
W'est only like Descartes) people think that there is 
no conne.xion between religion and philosophy. This is 
a mistaken idea. I now refer to an estimate of Des- 
cartes by Professor Jacques Maritain in his book Dream 
of Descartes-. ‘The work of Descartes, whatever may 
have been the mtentions of the author, comes to this 
finally, that it not only separates philosoph;v from 
theology, but that it denies the possibility of theology 
as a science.’ This shows that Descartes remained 
extremely materialistic in his outlook, and no wonder 
that it was not given to him to report a near approach 
to God, in spite of his intense thinking and meditation. 
To my mind there can be no separation between reli- 
gion and philosophy. Prof. Upasdhyaya has done a 
distinct service by wiuting this book which clearly 
indicates that there can be enough room for reason 
and philosophy in religion. Religion is not mere blind 
faith. If it is connected with unreason it is because 
of its wrong and insincere followers. Religion is based 
on truth, and, as such, it cannot be divorced from 
Reality and philosophy. According to Plato, a philo- 
sopher is a spectator of all time and of all existence. 
It implies that a philosopher has to be in constant touch 
■with Reality. Exactly same is the function of a 
reli^ous thinker. Bfis one duty is to report an advance 
towards truth. jl think it is as a result of this convic- 
tion that Mahatma Gandhi has made all-out efforts to 
spiritualize politics. WTien politics can be spiritualized, 
■what about philosophy ? The conclusion is one and 
clear beyond the shadow of a doubt. It is this con- 
clusion that Prof. Upadhyaya’s book presents before us. 

In the course of this small book. Prof Upadhya'i’a 
has tried to give all the necessary details connected 
with various religions and creeds of the East. In the 
beginning there is a very illuminating chapter devoted 
to the study of the Vedas and the Vedic religion. 
Rightly the author 'thinks the Vedas to be an unending 
treasure-house of di^ iue knoivledge. I will certainly 
emphasize that the Vedas alone can give us a definite 
and positive account of all our life and existence. It is' 
true no study of rdigions of the world can be complete 
without the study of the Vedas. Not that alone. If 
there is a need for the complete study of philosophy it 
can be consummated after the study of the Vedas. 
Thfe chapter alone will dearly prove the connection 
bet'weeji religion and philosophy. 

Then there follow chapters devoted to the study 
of Vaifehnavism, Jainism, Buddhism, Shiva Dharma, 
ajid the Chinese religion. A study of these chapters 
■will bring out the need for the study of all religions 
as a definite ■way to peace and concord that issue out 
of understanding aaid fellowship. Then will come this 
realization for which Swami Vivekauanda worked so 
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fcacpies-ly ‘Helif^ion is real /alion . not talk, nor 
Irine, nor theories, however Ix'aiith’ul they may be. It is 
being and becoming, not hearing or acknowledging ; it 
the whole soul becoming changed into what it believe-;. 
That is religion ’ 

If such a conviction is forced on us, Ihiss book has. 
indeed, done a great service At least I am definite in 
my mind that the author wants it And he is right. 
There can be no escape from this world of fury and 
fumes if the light of religion is not allowed to be our 
constant guide and companion. The escape visualized 
here does not amount to renunciation as comm.july 
understood. It merely signifies that we should not he 
touched by the opposites, pain and pleasure, success 
and failure, heat and cold The meaning is dear that 
renunciation implies more and more of work, indeed, 
with no eye on the result. That is how we can get 
to the root of the problem, the kernel of the philosophy 
that we ‘have to seize, if we want a real conquest, 
working towards genuine happiness and success in life 

Altogether the book is a definite achievement. It ns 
written in a scholarly fashion, charged with quotations 
and references. One thing is not as one should have 
in a book calculated to advance people towards happines? 
and success. It is WTitten for the lesaned, and not for 
the ordinary reader. Appreciation of this l^k is 
possible by the learned alone. The language, too, is 
rather difficult, and may be a stumbling block to an 
average understanding. 

B S. Mathur 

VIVEKANANDJI KE SANG ME By S.as.at- 
CHANDRA. Chakravaeti. Published by the President, 
Sri Ramakriskna Ashrama, Nagpur^ C. P. Pp. 4^45. 
Pride Rs. S-4* 


Virekana?idji he mng me is the Hindi translation 
of the original two volumes of Swami-Shishya Samvad 
in Bengali by Sarat^handra Chakra varti. These two 
\ 0 lurae 5 in Bengali have been now published in one 
volume, in Hindi, for the convenience of the readers. 
This book contains the most fascinating conversations 
of Swami Vi\ekan£.nda virith his disciple Saratchaiidra 
Chakravarli. They deal with various tj'pes of vital 
subjects such as, religion and spirituality, culture and 
social reforms, art and education. Swami \ ivekananda, 
in his own unique style, has analysed the burning pro- 
blems of the day and pointed out the .solutions thereof. 
Ke Iws placed before us, through these conversations, the 
primary requ’sites for rebudding our nation. He has 
exhorted his countrymen to up all kinds of weak- 
ness and to imbibe the spirit of self-confidence, strength, 
and virility. To attain this object, he advocated the 
worship of Mahavira throughout the length and breadth 
of the country He has also expounded, in these con- 
versations. the ideas and ideals with which the Rama- 
krishna MIs?ion is being codducleti. and they* afiorcl «n 
alimpse into the Swami ji's inner per::Oriaiiiy and fer- 
sightedness. The Ixiok has a nice get-up and is a very* 
valuable addition to Hindi literature. These talks with 
Swami Vivekananda will be of immense benefit specially* 
to young men and women fired with the ideals of sendee 
and sacrifice m the cause of the country. 

BOOKS RECEB^EO 

THE WAY TO PEACE, POWER, AND LONG 
LIFE. By Sw'ami Nahayaxananda. Can be had oj the 
Author, Pi, Basiirani Patksda, P.0, Kanhhal, Dt. SaAc- 
ranpur, UJP. Pp. 136. Price Rs. 1-8 
CONTROLLED PARENTROOD Abi l Has.4\at. 
Published by Standard Library, P., Dacca. Pp. 276, 
\Price Rs. 3. 
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EAMAKRISHNA MISSION SARADA PITHA 
Report for 1945 

The report of the activities of the different sections 
of the Ramakrislma Mission Sarada. Pitha, Belur, for 
the year 1945, shows how, under various difficulties, 
this useful institution has been able to achieve great 
ssuccess. It was started in the year 1941 and has 
devdoiied into a very popular and important seat of 
learning within this brief space of time. It has now 
got twTO main sections, viz. the Vidyamandira and the 
Shilpamandira. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Vidyamandira or the 
College Section of the Sarada Pitha was started in 1941 
as an Intermediate Arts College, wholly reridential in 
character. In the last university examination, two hoys 
of the Vidyamandira stood first and second in the 


Division and one of them secured the Divisional Gov-^ 
emment scholarship, A Commerce Section has recently* 
been added and arrangements are being made to start 
the I.Sc. classes from the next session. During the 
period under review 10 students enjoyed free-student- 
ships, 14 others received concessions, and a number of 
them were recipients of stipends. Persons^ attention 
was paid to each student. Apart from regular lectures, 
coaching classes were held in all the subjects. The 
boys took part in games and physical training under 
an instructor. ^ 

The Ramakrishna Mission Shilpamandira or the 
Technical Section of the Sarada Pitha, since its 
inception in 1942, is training up a number of mechanics, 
fitters, electricians, and electroplaters. In its Industrial 
Department the deserving boys are being trained in 
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tailoring, carpentry, weaving, and dyeing. Most of tiiese 
boys axe mfuntained free in tbe attached hostel. Nearly 
150 boys are receiving technical and industrial educa- 
tion in the Sbilpainandira. During the period under 
review, a new mechanical section was added. In the 
Shilpamandira, intense workshop training is coupled 
with theoretical instruction. In the workshop for the 
matnufacture of small machines, the boys have been 
able to manufacture some very intricate machines, and 
have undertaken the manufacture of tower clocks as 
an experiment. 

Steps are being taken to start the Tattvamandira 
or the Vedanta Section, devoted to the study of religion 
and philosophy, and a fund for the purpose has been 
started. 

The total receipts during the year amounted to 
Rs. 3,32,180-2-1 and the total disbursements to 
Rs. 3,80,464-1-11. 

The most pressing needs of the Sarada Pitha are: 
(1) the starting of the Science Section for which a sum 
of Rs. 50,000 is required; (2) to provide more hostd 
accommodation, the unfinished portion of the hostd 
block has to be completed for which Rs. 40,000 is needed. 
VEDANTA SOCIETY OF PORTLAND, 
OREGON, USA. 

November 1944 — October 1945 

Despite the troublesome days of the last war, the 
work of the Society proceeded steadily, without any 
interruption, during the year under review. The Sunday 
morning and evening services were held as before. The 
morning meetings were conducted as devotional worship, 
with two short meditations, one preceding and the other 
following the talk by the Swami-in-chaxge. The two 
wedc-day classes were also held regularly, in which the 
Gita and VivekachudaTmm were respectively expounded. 

Besides, special events such as, the worship of God- 
dess Durga, Goddess Kali, birthday anniversaries of 
Holy Mother, Swami Brahmananda, Swami Vivekananda, 
Sri Ramakiishna, and others, were duly observed. The 
birth anniversaries of Lord Buddha, Swami Viv^- 
nanda, and Sri Ramakiishna were also publicly cele- 
brated. Christmas was observed with a special service, 
and, on New Yearns eve a midnight service was hdd. 
On Easter Sunday, the Sunrise and 11 O’clock services 
were conducted at the Ashrama. The Anniversary of 
the Portland Centre was observed as an annual event. 

Due to the hardships of the war situation the 
Ashijama work was much hampered with, although, 
more than half a m3e of road was graded and gravdled, 
thus making it possible for the members of the Society 
to use the Ashrama even during the winter times. 


VEDANTA SOCIETY OF PEOMDENCE. RHODE 
ISLAND, U.SA. 

Report for 1944 axd 1945 

The Vedanta Society in Providence was started in 
1928. The Temple at 224, Angell Street, which was 
donated by two American devotees, was dedicated in 
1931. Services have been regularly conducted by the 
Swami-in-charge every Sunday, and classes have been 
hdd every Tuesday. Due to conditions brought about 
by the war and additional activities in Boston, the classes 
on Friday evenings were discontinued. 

The Swami-in-charge has often been invited by 
many churches, societies, and clubs in Providence and 
nei^bouring cities to speak on India and different 
phases of Hinduism. Brown University in Providence 
and the University of Rochester in Rochester, New York, 
have r^olarly invited him to give series of lectures. 
He has also lectured at intervals over the r^io. 

RAbL^KRISHNA VEDANTA SOCIETY, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS, U.SA. 

Report for 1944 ani> 1945 

The Ramakrishna Vedanta Society of Massachusetts 
was started in Boston during March 1941 in rented 
quarters. Its magnificent new home, on Bay State Road 
at Deerfield Street, was dedicated on 1 April 1942, 
This home was donated by a good friend. 

Services have been conducted on Sundays, and weekly 
classes held on Thursdays. The Swami-in-charge has 
also conducted meditation classes every Friday and 
Saturday for the devotees. 

The Swami-in-charge has been regularly invited by 
Boston University, Harvard University, Tufts College, 
and two or three schools of theology in Boston and 
neighbouring cities to speak on psychology, Indian ph3o- 
sophy, and religion. He was also invited to be a member 
of the Philosophical Club, The University Club of 
Boston, and The Interfaith Ministers’ Association of 
Massachusetts which is located in Boston. He attended 
and participated in the discussions held at the National 
Conference of Science, Philosophy, and Religion which 
took i^ace in New York City durmg 1945. In July 1945, 
he was invited to spend a few days and deliver a series 
of lectures in upper New York State, near Syracuse, in 
a camp of college students representing the most pro- 
minent Universities of the United States. 

The birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother, 
Swami Vivekananda, Swami Brahmananda, Buddha, 
Krishna, and Christ were observed, as well as other- 
special days. 
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“ Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


COmiERSATIONS WITH SWMII SHIVANANDA 


Narayana should be served first — ^3rladhukari— The One Abiding Reality is God — ^How a householder should 


live. 

(Place : Belur Monastery. 

It was about half past eleven in the morn- 
ing. Swami Shivananda had finished his bath 
and was returning from the bath-room. 
Kedar Baba (Swami Achalananda) ^ was 
waiting to salute him, and did so when he had 
returned to his room. Mahapurushji smiled 
and said : ‘ Glory be unto Kedar Baba ! 

Glory be unto Swami Achalananda ! ’ The 
next moment he became serious and said : 
‘ Glory be unto the Lord ! Glory be unto 
our Master — the refuge of the lowly ! ’ With 
these words on his lips, he sat down to eat. 
Later he said : ‘ 0 Lord, give us pure devo- 
tion. Not sham devotion — what shall we do 
with that Infinitely gracious is He ! What- 
ever a person desires, He grants unto him.’ 

Addressing Kedar Baba, the Swami said : 
‘ Let me offer the food to Narayana (God) . 
Here is Prasad for you. You are Narayana — 
you should be waited upon first.’ As he said 


Tvmei Monday, 8 April 19^20) 

it, he took some of the nicest preparations 
from his plate and gave them to Kedar Baba. 
He repeated : ‘ This is food offered to the 

Master. One should partake of itj sharing it 
with Narayana first. Swamiji (Swami Vive- 
kananda) used to cook sometiimes. He had 
a small water-pot such as men use in Northern 
India, and in it he would cook lentils and 
rice. He would offer all food to the Master 
first, and after distributing it among us, he 
himself would eat. He would say, “ Narayana 
should be fed before one eats.” ’ After Kedar 
Baba had partaken of the Prasad and left, 
Mahapurushji sat down to eat. 

An attendant was seated near by. The 
conversation turned upon a monk who was 
practising Madhukari (begging food from 
many homes) in the adjoining village. Swami 
Shivananda said : ‘ Once we also practised 

Madhukari. That was long ago. At that time 
Swamiji made a rule that all should get up 
at four o’clock in the morning, when the bell 


^ A senior monk of the ordn?. 
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rang, and after finisWng ablutions go to the 
chapel for meditation. Swamiji himself would 
also go there for meditation. If any one 
missed it, he would not be allowed to have 
his meal at the monastery, but would have to 
beg his food by Madhukari. Though all of 
us got up early and meditated, once in a while 
it so happened that we slept on and did not 
hear the bell. In the morning Swamiji would 
say, ‘ If we ourselves do not abide by these 
rules, how can we expect the boys to do so ? ’ 
That was why he would tell us to go and beg 
our food by Madhukari (as a penance). I 
myself once or twice practised Madhukari in 
this way.^ 

It was half past five in the evening. 
Mahapurushji was seated in his room when a 
young devotee came. He saluted the Swami 
and took his seat on the floor. After asking 
him his name, Mahapurushji inquired, ‘ Did 
you have initiation from here (meaning him- 
self) ? ’ 

Devotee : ‘ Yes, sir, I had my initiation 
last July.^ 

Swami : ‘ That is very good. Do you 
practise meditation regularly ? Whether you 
had initiation from here or not, you should 
take His name. Then alone you will have 
peace. You should fervently pray to Him, 
saying : “ 0 Lord ! Give me devotion and 
faith. Let me not be deluded by Thy world- 
bewitching Maya ! ” Repeat His name and 
pray to Him with great sincerity for as long 
as possible.’ 

Devotee : ‘ Formerly I used to do that 

(meditate and pray) a great deal, but of late 
I have not been able to find the time. So I 
do it for just a little while.’ 

Swami : ‘ That is fine. But however 

little time you devote to meditation, do io 
with great earnestness and love. Even if you 
practise only five or ten minutes, do it with 
your whole heart and soul. God is Antarya- 
min (the Inner Controller) dwelling within. 
He judges by your heart. He sees how much 
devotion you have, not the amount of time 
you spend in meditation. Towards the end 
of the day, whenever you get the opportunity, 
call upon Him with great ardour, praying, 


O Lord, let me not forget Thee in the whirl- 
pool of this world.” The world is shortlived ; 
do not forget Him in this world of Maya. 
You may attend to a hundred and one duties, 
or earn crores of rupees, but know in your 
heart of hearts that all these are impermanent 
and some day will have to be left behind. 
The one abiding reality is God. Do call upon 
Him and take refuge in Him. All your bond- 
ages will be destroyed, my child.’ 

Devotee : * Please bless me. Then every- 

thing will be all right.’ 

Swami : ‘ Of course I bless you. I bless 

you very much. What do we have other 
than blessings ? I am saying all these things 
because I bless you. Call upon the Master 
and take refuge in him. Our Master is living 
and is bound to respond if you pray to him 
earnestly. For the good of the many, God— 
the Universal Spirit — incarnated Himself in 
this age as Sri Ramakrishna. You have 
nothing to worry about, as you have come 
under the shelter of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
incarnation of the age.’ 

Devotee : ‘Out of shame and fear, I 
have not told you one thing. I married some 
time ago. I had to in order to please my 
parents who were insistent and cried, though 
I myself did not want to at all.’ 

Swami : ‘ What of that ? Birth, mar- 

riage, and death — over these three events 
man has no control. Marriage is a matter of 
divine dispensation. There is no reason why 
you should be attached, even if married. 
Very well — ^you attend to your duties and 
perform your spiritual practices to the best 
of your ability, and let your wife also do the 
same ; she, too, has a purpose in life. This 
life is not for enjoyment. Just as you are 
created by Gk)d, so is she. You are a part of 
God, and she is a part of the Mother of the 
universe. Teach her the kind of life you are 
living. She too will take the name of the 
Lord, pursue spiritual studies and devotions, 
attend to the duties of the world, and serve 
the elders. Train her along these lines. That 
is what you should do. Instead of this, if 
you live with her for the enjoyment of the 
body only, I shall then say, “ Fie upon you T" 
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Do not be attached, my child. Lust and gold 
destroy the manhood of man.’ 

Devotee : ‘ I have the hope that every- 

thing will be all right so long as I have your 
blessings and am under the shelter of the 
Master.’ 

Swami : ‘ Above eveiy^thing else, do not 


m 

forget the ideal of life. Life is short and 
impermanent — ^it is not for enjoyment. Bear 
this in mind. Xow go to the chapel for a 
little while. Salute the Master, meditate upon 
him, and pray to him fervently. He will 
certainly give you peace I ’ 


Just as medicine relieves sickness, so does food, alleviate hunger. 
{Place : Belur Monasterj*. Time : Wednesday, 10 April 1929) 


In the course of dinner Mahapurushji said, 
‘ I like rice and vegetables plam. That satis- 
fies me. All these dishes you see here (point- 
ing to a bitter soup) I eat as medicine.’ 
While eating boiled paid (a tropical vege- 
table) the S\vami said, ‘ As a matter of fact, 
eating is just like taking medicine. The great 
teacher Shankara said : The sickness of 

hunger should be doctored. Evejy day take 
the medicine of food obtained by begging.” 


Hunger is a kind of ailment. Just as medi- 
cine relieves sickness, so does food alleviate 
hunger. One should bear this in mind when 
eating. Shankara was a great illumined soul. 
That is w^hy he gave this advice. The Atman 
is free from hunger and such other limita- 
tions. It is pure intelligence, unaffected by 
anything. Hunger, thii'st, and so on are 
characteristics of the body and not of the 
Atman.’ 


Be resigmed to God — ^NotHng can be accomplisbed Trithout His Grace. 
{Place: Belur Monastery. Timex 18 April 1929) 


It was about five in the evening. A monk 
saluted Mahapurushji, who inquired, ‘ Well, 
do you have anything to ask ? ’ He asked 
the monk this question because the monk 
seldom came at this hour. 

Monk : ‘ Yes, Maharaj, yesterday I went 

to see M. He spent much time telling us 
some of Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings.’ 

Swami : * Ah ! He is a great devotee of 

the Master. You would not hear of anything 
but the Master from him.’ 

Monk : ‘ Maharaj, my mind is very 

much disturbed. I have not been able to do 
much spiritual practice. Time is passing fast. 
What will happen to me ? ’ 

Swami : My child, be resigned to God. 

Nothing can be accomplished without His 
grace. Can man realize Him by spiritual 
practice alone ? If He reveals Himself out of 
compassion, then alone can one realize Him, 
otherwise not. Who is competent to reach 
Him ? How long can a man pursue spiritual 
practice ? — Say two hours, four hours, or at 
the most eight hours. Not only that ; it is 
the Lord who is responsible for the desire for 


spiritual practice. He is the Fountain of all 
forces! Unless He is gracious and gives us 
the strength, how can we pursue spiritual 
practice ? That is why I am stressing that 
you should be resigned to God. Fervently 
pray, “ O Lord ! Be merciful to me.” Then 
alone will He be merciful. It is mercy that 
counts — ^mercy, mercy. Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say, “ One should say ‘ Thou and 
Thine ’ and not ‘ I and Mine.’ ” What can 
we do unless He graciously reveals Himself ? 
Grace — grace is what is necessary. Be gra- 
cious unto us, 0 Lord ! ’ 

Monk : ‘ Maharaj, I can hardly pray. 
My mind is so restless ! I find it hard to 
concentrate at times.’ 

Swami : ‘ No, you will have to pray and 

pray very earnestly. Do not be depressed ; 
do not be disheartened. Be in a happy mood 
and pray. He will give you everything, my 
child, everything you want. There is nothing 
He will withhold from you. He will give 
you faith, renunciation, purity, discrimination, 
dispassion, and all. Whatever He has He will 
give you. He embodied Himself as man 
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because He wanted to give you all these vir- 
tues. That is why He has brought you here 
and given you shelter in this order. Do not 
think you are here as a result of your own 
efforts. Never for a moment cherish that 
idea ! Out of cotmpassion He has drawn you 
all here. He is the very ocean of selfless com- 
passion. My child, be resigned to Him. 
Everything will come in time. I say, you will 


have everything. He will fill you with devo- 
tion and faith.’ 

Saying this, the Swami started singing : 

Stay by yourself, O mind I T'iTiy wander here and 
there Look within — m the inner chamber of your 
heart — ^And you will find, nght there, whatever you 
desire . . . 

‘ You belong to the Master’s fold. You 
have nothing to be afraid of.’ 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 

By the Editoe 


From time immemorial religion and poli- 
tics have gone together and have helped in 
the advancement of civilization. But in 
modern times we are witnessing a strange 
phenomenon — the almost universal desire to 
keep religion and politics in water-tight com- 
partments and to consign religion to its place 
as a concern of the individual and his Maker. 
The bringing of religion into political matters 
or even educational is considered a sign of 
medievalism if not of bigotry or hs^iocrisy. 
Thus religion, the ‘ science of all sciences ’ as 
Mahatma Gandhi calls it, is at a discount 
with a growing number of young men and 
women in all countries. 

The reasons for this present-day attitude 
of indifference, if not of enmity, to things 
religious are mostly of recent historical growth. 
But from very ancient times religion began 
with the family and the tribe and embraced 
in its fold greater aggregations of men as 
civilization developed. Worship of the com- 
!mon family, tribal, or national god was the 
cementing factor that helped men to become 
highly civilized and inculcated in them the 
duties of love and brotherhood towards co- 
religionists. In ancient days politics was ably 
helped by religion in the unification of even 
apparently differing races and peoples speak- 
ing different tongues. This process of unifica- 
tion went on in India under Hinduism and 


Buddhism, in China and Japan under Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism, and Shintoism, in Europe 
under ChrisHanity, and in Arabia and the 
surrounding countries through Mohamme- 
danism. Protestant movements in all these 
religions, however, undermined and in places 
destroyed their authoritarian hold upon their 
followers. The process of the destruction of 
belief in mere authority increased with the 
growth of modem civilization based on science 
and the increasing knowledge of the W’orld 
which improved means of communications and 
the printing press brought to all the nations. 
As a result of the new knowledge particular 
religions were found to be but stages on the up- 
ward path reached by people in particular 
areas. Ideas widened in their sweep and what 
before appeared as catholic or universal was 
found in the light of the larger knowledge of 
the world to be but parochial and circum- 
scribed. Further, the intolerance which all 
religions practised, though they professed to 
be universal in their teachings, alienated an 
ever increasing number of thinking men from 
them until at last as a violent reaction to the 
atrocities and hypocrisies practised in the 
name of religion large groups of men and 
women began to lose all faith in the eflScacy 
of religion to lead men towards God and the 
higher things of life. As a result of this ten- 
dency we witness today the sorry spectacle 
of the widespread lack of faith in spiritual 
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values which permeates men’s conduct. 

Another reason for the decay of religious 
faith is that the preachers of religion promised 
more than they could deliver to their docks. 
Extravagant claims of mundane happiness in 
life and happiness and bliss after death were 
held up before the eyes of men as baits to 
win them over to particular forms of worship. 
Instead of emphasizing the true nature of 
religion as a natural process of the human 
mind towards the attainment of a greater 
moral and spiritual state, people were taught 
that passports to heaven and freedom from 
the penalties of hell could be had through 
divine grace bought from the priests. Even 
if we grant the proposition that vicarious 
atonement is a possibility, it does not, how- 
ever, follow that priests who led the most 
ordinary, not to say sinful lives, have the 
capacity to take upon their own shoulders the 
grievous spiritual burdens of their flock. Men 
and women saw that the majority of priests 
who professed to deliver them from their sins 
lived as good or as bad lives as themselves. 
The growth of the knowledge of comparative 
religion opened the eyes of all those except 
the faithful few who had loyally obeyed the 
orders forbidding them to study any religion 
but their own. But the disillusionment of the 
faithful was only the greater when they hap- 
pened to burst the bonds of ignorance with 
which their shepherds had wanted to bind 
them. As the preachers of religion seemed 
more intent on preventing their flocks from 
going to other folds rather than on helping 
them to reach God, the sheep naturally 
thought that the shepherd was more concern- 
ed with the maintenance of his own prestige 
than with the spiritual welfare of his floci. 
People also found that while the preachers 
of religion were very loud in their praise of 
the beauties and happiness in heaven, they 
themselves seemed none too eager to forgo 
the pleasures of this life and precede their 
congregation on the way to heaven in the 
same way as Christ meant w^heii he said to 
his disciples, ‘ I go to prepare a place for 
you.’ 


n 

With the growth of political ideologies 
mimical to the traditional faith in God, reli- 
gion, which had hitherto used politics as a 
handmaid to further its ends, found increas- 
ing difficulties in its way. Especially the 
growth of democratic political institutions 
and the rise of Maixian theories of economics 
undermined the belief of people in a divine 
order of things in which God governed the 
world through monarchs and popes, and led 
to an increasing belief in self-effort and its 
efficacy in the removal of political, social, and 
economic grievances. The bifurcation be- 
tween political institutions and institutional 
religion was all but complete, though in seve- 
ral countries the old forms of religion which 
were so closely intertwined with the political 
institutions of the State were still kept up. 
The ends aimed at by politics and religion 
were now conceived as different and even in- 
compatible, unless religions were subordinated 
to the ends of the State. Religions in multi- 
national States were especially faced with the 
difficult problem of having to prove their 
claims to favoured treatment, not on the basis 
of historical and political reasons but on the 
intrinsic merits of their case to fulfil what 
they claimed to promise for mankind. 

This challenge to prove their boria fides 
at the bar of the world was one which 
none of the historical religions could take up 
with any degree of success. This was main- 
ly because the upholders of these religions 
had forgotten the true ends and aims of the 
true religious spirit, A student of world 
history finds that there is a strong tendency 
in human evolution which makes for the 
unification of the whole human race. The 
practical consummation of this fundamental 
truth has been a slow process but religions 
should ever have kept this truth in view and 
not stultified themselves by confining their 
attention to special areas of the world and to 
particular races. Far above national state- 
craft and politics stands this sublime truth 
that all men are brothers. This is the vision 
which wise men of all ages have seen. This 
is ‘a conception towards which the forces of 
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nature must inevitably exert their impelling 
influence, gradual perhaps, but not the less 
certain of eventual realization/ The so- 
called religions will, therefore, have to shake 
ofl their historical accretions which prevent 
them from being true in practice to the vision 
of the unity of mankind of which they have 
been the proud heirs and custodians. The 
TeligioTis must merge into religion and all men 
of true religion must come together if they 
are to fulfil the noble promise made by all 
religions to their followers. 

Ill 

Politics has its proper place and limits in 
the world in helping towards the unification 
of mankind. On a superficial view of things 
the ends of politics seem to be rather based 
on dynastic or national selfishness. It is true 
that the motives that have actuated monarchs 
and governments have been the motives of 
the glory of conquest, pure and simple, or of 
greed for power and possession, or of colonial 
expansion to meet the grave economic pro- 
blem of subsistence which is the natural con- 
sequence of an ever increasing population. 
In order to achieve these ends the means 
employed have been sheer brute force com- 
bined with cunning and chicanery. No 
wonder, therefore, that the impression is com- 
mon that politics is a game which rich 
scoundrels play. But monarchs and politi- 
cians are but the instruments of the great 
force making for world unity, and, consciously 
or unconsciously, all conquerors by the sword 
have also helped, though in a most painful 
and perhaps unnecessarily cruel manner, 
towards the meeting of peoples and the for- 
mation of a bond of oneness in howsoever 
imperfect a manner. But political methods 
at best can give only physical peace, the peace 
based on compulsion and fear. A powerful 
government may keep under its iron grip 
many races of mankind in political unity. 
But whenever this political unity suffers 
strain and stress and breaks down, as it is 
inevitably bound to do under the circum- 
stances, then the whole structure of political 
unity tumbles down and the peoples fall 


apart and become a prey to internecine wars. 
There is no doubt that in the imperfect stage 
in which mankind is at present, political unity 
based on force cannot be dispensed with as 
wholly bad. But it must be reinforced by the 
bonds of voluntary co-operation based on the 
religious truth of the unity of mankind. 
Democratic institutions will be successful in 
the long run only in so far as they are able to 
make people feel they can have all the free- 
dom they want except the freedom to dis- 
rupt the unity of mankind. India has always 
been pleading for the spiritual unity of man- 
kind being recognized in actual practice and 
in no other country in the world is there such 
freedom in matters of religion. The Anglo- 
Saxon races have been in the vanguard in the 
development of democratic institutions based 
upon the political freedom of the common 
man. A combination of the political genius 
of the Anglo-Saxon races with the spiritual 
insight of India -may yet help to contribute 
towards the establishment of that world- 
wide unity which is the professed aim of poli- 
ticians and priests. But political organiza- 
tions, if they are to be helpful towards this 
end, must be based on the principle of 
brotherhood and not on selfish exploitation. 
Religious ideals must infuse politics ; in other 
words politics must be spiritualized, as 
Mahatma Gandhi says. Religious organiza- 
tions to be helpful must eschew taking a hand 
in political squabbles. They must empha- 
size that God is the God of all mankind and 
not merely of any favoured section thereof. 
They must rigorously oppose any infringement 
of the spiritual unity of mankind by petty 
politicians bent on pursuit of base and selfish 
ends. Only a proper application of the reli- 
gious spirit can take out the poisonous sting 
of violence and hatred which lurks in political 
institutions. This can be achieved only from 
a realization of the religious truth, in the 
words of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, that 
“all prayer, in whatever language it was, or 
whatever religion it was from, was a prayer 
addressed to one God and taught mankind 
that aU belonged to one family and should 
bear love towards one another.’ Religion thus 
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rises higher than politics, for politics by its 
very nature involves conflict ; and, uncontrol- 
led by true religion, it may destroy much of 
the good that mankind has painfully built up 
through the ages. Infused by the true reli- 
gious spirit, however, politics is a potent force 
making for the peace, happiness, and unity 
of mankind. But religion should not be 
confused with the particular dogmas or cus- 
toms of any people. By religion is meant 
that love of feilowmen which Buddha and 
Christ preached so nobly and which the 


Vedanta inculcates in every line of its teach- 
ings, but which mankind has put into prac- 
tice rather so miserably as to make us hang 
down our heads in shame. Really politics 
and religion at their best are but the obverse 
and reverse of the same force making for 
righteousness in this world. Politics does this 
by putting down by force all wickedness, and 
religion does it by trying to destroy all 
wickedness by changing the nature of the 
wicked man through the force of divine love. 


I AM THAT I AM 

By Swam Vivekananda 


The subject tonight is man, man in con- 
trast with nature. For a long time the word 
‘nature’ was used almost exclusively to denote 
external phenomena. These phenomena were 
found to behave methodically ; and they 
often repeated themselves: that which had 
happened in the past happened again — ^nothing 
happened only once. Thus it was concluded 
that nature was uniform. Uniformity is 
closely associated with the idea of nature ; 
without it natural phenomena cannot be 
understood. This uniformity is the basis of 
what we call law. 

Gradually the word ‘nature’ and the idea 
of uniformity came to be applied also to in- 
ternal phenomena, the phenomena of life and 
mind. All that is differentiated is nature. 
Nature is the quality of the plant, the quality 
of the animal, and the quality of man. Man’s 
life behaves according to definite methods; 
so does his mind. Thoughts do not just 
happen, there is a certain method in their 
rise, existence and fall. In other words, just 
as external phenomena are bound by law, 
internal phenomena, that is to say, the life 
and mind of man, are also bound by law. 

When we consider law in relation to man’s 
mind and existence, it is at once obvious that 


there can be no such thing as free will and 
free existence. We know how animal nature 
is wholly regulated by law. The animal does 
not appear to exercise any free will. The 
same is true of man; human nature also is 
bound by law. The law governing the func- 
tions of the human mind is called the law of 
karma. 

Nobody has ever seen anything produced 
out of nothing ; if anything arises in the mind, 
that also must have been produced from 
something. When we speak of free will, we 
mean the will is not caused by anythmg. But 
that cannot be true ; the will is caused, and 
since it is caused it cannot be free — ^it is 
bound by law. That I am willing to talk to 
you and you come to listen to me, that is 
law. Everything that I do or think or feel, 
every part of my conduct or behaviour, my 
every movement — all is caused and therefore 
not free. This regulation of our life and 
mind — that is the law of karma. 

If such a doctrine had been introduced in 
olden times into a Western community, it 
would have produced a tremendous commo- 
tion. The Western man does not want to 
think his mind is governed by law. In India 
it was accepted as soon as it was propounded 
by the most ancient Indian system of philo- 
sophy. There is no such thing as freedom of 
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the mind ; it cannot be. Why did not this 
teaching create any disturbance in the Indian 
mind ? India received it calmly ; that is the 
speciality of Indian thought, wherein it diifers 
from every other thought in the world. 

The external and internal natures are not 
two different things; they are really one. 
Nature is the sum total of all phenomena. 
‘Nature’ means all that is, all that moves. 
We make a tremendous distinction between 
matter and mind; we think that the mind 
is entirely different from matter. Actually, 
they are but one nature, half of which is con- 
tinually acting on the other half. Matter is 
pressing upon the mind in the form of various 
sensations. These sensations are nothing but 
force. The force from the outside evokes the 
force within. Prom the will to respond to 
or get away from the outer force, the inner 
force becomes what we call thought. 

Both matter and mind are really nothing 
but forces ; and if you analyze them far 
enough you will find that at root they are one. 
The very fact that the external force can 
somehow evoke the internal force shows that 
somewhere they join each other — they must 
be continuous and therefore basically the 
same force. When you get to the root of 
things, they become simple and general. 
Since the same force appears in one form as 
matter and in another form as mind, there 
is no reason to think matter and mind are 
different. Mind is changed into matter, 
matter is changed into mind. Thought force 
becomes nerve force, muscular force; mus- 
cular and nervous force becomes thought 
force. Nature is all this force, whether ex- 
pressed as matter or mind. 

The difference between the subtlest mind 
and the grossest matter is only one of degree. 
Therefore the whole universe may be called 
either mind or matter, it does not matter 
which. You may call the mind refined 
matter, or the body concretized mind ; it 
makes little difference by which name you 
call which. All the troubles arising from the 
conflict between materialism and spirituality 
are due to wrong thinking. Actually, there is 
no difference between the two. I and the 


lowest pig differ only in degree. He is less 
manifested, I am more. Sometimes I am 
worse, the pig is better. 

Nor is it any use discussing which comes 
first — ^mind or matter. Is the mind first, out 
of which matter has come ? Or is matter 
first, out of which the mind has come ? 
Many of the philosophical arguments pro- 
ceed from these futile questions. It is like 
asking whether the egg or the hen is first. 
Both are first, and both last — ^mind and 
matter, matter and mind. If I say matter 
exists first and matter, growing finer and finer, 
becomes mind, then I must admit that before 
matter there must have been mind. Otherwise, 
where did matter come from ? Matter pre- 
cedes mind, mind precedes matter. It is the 
hen and egg question all through. 

n 

The whole of nature is bound by the law 
of causation and is in time and space. We 
cannot see anything outside of space, yet we 
do not know space. We cannot perceive 
anything outside of time, yet we do not 
know time. We cannot understand anything 
except in terms of causality, yet we do not 
know what causation is. These three things — 
time, space and causality are in and through 
every phenomenon, but they are not pheno- 
mena. They are as it were the forms or 
moulds in which everything must be cast 
before it can be apprehended. Matter is 
substance plus time, space and causation. 
Mind is substance plus time, space and causa- 
tion. 

This fact can be expressed in another 
way. Everything is substance plus name 
and form. Name and form come and go, 
but substance remains ever the same. Sub- 
stance, form and name make this pitcher. 
When it is broken you do not call it pitcher 
any more, nor do you see its pitcher form. 
Its name and form vanish, but its substance 
remain. All the differentiation in substance 
is made by name and form. These are not 
real, because they vanish. What we call 
nature is not the substance, unchanging and 
indestructible. Nature is time, space and 
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causation. Nature is name and form. Nature 
is Maya. Maya means name and form, into 
which everything is cast. Maya is not real. 
We could not destroy it or change it if it 
were real. The substance is noumenon, 
Maya is phenomenon. There is the real me 
which nothing can destroy, and there is the 
phenomenal me which is continually chang- 
ing and disappearing. 

The fact is, everything existing has two 
aspects. One is noumenal, unchanging and 
indestructible ; the other is phenomenal, 
changing and destructible. Man in his true 
nature is substance, soul, spirit. This soul, 
this spirit, never changes, is never destroyed ; 
but it appears to be clothed with a form and 
to have a name associated with it. This form 
and name are not immutable or indestruc- 
tible ; they continually change and are des- 
troyed. Yet men foolishly seek immortality 
in this changeable aspect, in the body and 
mind — they want to have an eternal body. 
I do not want that kind of immortality. 

What is the relation between me and 
nature ? In so far as nature stands for 
name and form or for time, space and 
causality, I am not part of nature, because 
I am free, I am immortal, I am unchanging 
and infinite. The question does not arise 
whether I have free will or not ; I am beyond 
any will at aU. Wherever there is will it is 
never free. There is no freedom of will, 
whatever. There is freedom of that which 
becomes will when name and form get hold 
of it, making it their slave. That substance — 
the soul — as it were moulds itself, as it were 
throws itself into the cast of name and form, 
and immediately becomes bound, whereas it 
was free before. And yet its original nature 
is still there. That is why it says, T am free ; 
in spite of all this bondage I am free.’ And 
it never forgets this. 

But when the soul has become the will, 
it is no more really free. Nature pulls the 
strings, and it has to dance as nature wants 
it to. Thus have you and I danced through- 
out the years. All the things that we see, 


do, feel, know, ail our thoughts and actions, 
are nothing but dancing to the dictates of 
nature. There has been and there is no 
freedom in any of this. From the lowest to 
the highest, all thoughts and actions are 
bound by law, and none of these pertain to 
our real seif. 

My true self is beyond all law. Be in 
time with slavery, with nature, and you live 
under law, you are happy under law. But 
the more you obey nature and its dictates, 
the more bound you become ; the more in 
harmony with ignorance you are, the more 
are you at the beck and call of everything in 
the universe. Is this harmony with nature, 
this obedience to law, in accord with the true 
nature and destiny of man ? What mineral 
ever quarrelled with and disputed any law ? 
What tree or plant ever defied any law ? 
This table is in harmony with nature, with 
law, but a table it remains always, it does 
not become any better. Man begins to 
struggle and fight against nature. He makes 
many mistakes, he suffers. But eventually 
he conquers nature and realizes his freedom. 
When he is free, nature becomes his slave. 

The awakening of the soul to its bondage 
and its effort to stand up and assert itself — 
this is called life. Success in this struggle is 
called evolution. The eventual triumph, 
when all the slavery is blown away, is called 
salvation, nirvana, freedom. Everything in 
the universe is struggling for liberty. When 
I am bound by nature, by name and form, 
by time, space and causality, I do not know 
what I truly am. But even in this bondage 
my real self is not completely lost. I strain 
against the bonds, one by one they break, 
and I become conscious of my innate 
grandeur. Then comes complete liberation. 
I attain to the clearest and fullest conscious- 
ness of myself — ^I know that I am the infinite 
spirit, the master of nature, not its slave. 
Beyond aU differentiation and combination, 
beyond space, time and causation, I am that 
I am. 



THE SPmiT OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY^^ 

By Prof. S. K. Maitra, MA., Ph.D. 


Indiaix philosophy, in spite of the various 
forms which it assumed in different ages, has 
got its distinctive note, which we may call 
its spirit, which clearly distinguishes it from 
Western philosophy. It may seem at first 
sight strange that philosophy, which Hegel 
defines as the Idea thinking itself, should 
have any peculiar local feature developed in 
particular countries or localities, for does not 
the very idea of any local feature militate 
against the conception of philosophy as the 
expression of the universal or the Absolute ? 
But philosophy is the expression of the 
Absolute in man, and the nature of man and 
his fundamental needs in different countries 
must necessarily affect the expression of the 
Absolute in him. In fact, the Universal, from 
HegeFs point of view, must maintain a close 
and continuous contact with the particular 
media through which it has to express itself, 
for has he not taught us that the Universal 
should always be looked upon as a Concrete 
Universal and not as a mere Abstract Uni- 
versal which is totally indifferent to the 
nature of the particulars? 

We are justified, therefore, in speaking 
of the spirit of Indian philosophy, as we are 
justified in speaking of the spirit of Indian 
poetry or Indian music. In fact, every nation 
has got its distinctive philosophy as it has 
got its distinctive literature and art. This, 
far from being inconsistent with the imiversal 
nature of philosophy or art, is rather a conse- 
quence of it. For a true universal shows itself 
as a universal only so far as it exhibits itself 
in its differences. These differences, there- 
fore, far from contradicting the presence of 
the universal, are rather essential to the 
existence of the universal. 

Be that as it may, Indian philosophy has 
its characteristic note, which we may call its 
spirit. If we are to express in the briefest 
possible terms what this spirit is, we may say 


that it is the quest for values. Yes, that is 
the characteristic of Indian philosophy : it is 
the search for values, for what our sages used 
to call Purusharthas. Philosophy, therefore, 
in our country is both theoretical and practi- 
cal. As a search it is theoretical ; as a search 
for what is of greatest value, it is practical. 
In fact, the distinction of theoretical and 
practical is unknown in Indian philosophy: 
it is a purely Western product. Philosophy 
for us is Moksha-shastra, the science of salva- 
tion. And salvation represents the 'highest 
aim of our practical life. It is the highest 
value, and the object of philosophy is to give 
the knowledge that will lead to it. The 
famous saying of Maitreyi, 

^ gives the key-note of Indian 

philosophy. Tagore has pointed out, in his 
inimitable manner, the significance of the fact 
that this great utterance came from the 
mouth of a woman. He has shown that it 
represents that aspect of reality which the 
woman symbolizes, that aspect which cannot 
be grasped with the help of logic but which 
can only be approached through the heart. 
It is the same aspect which Goethe calls the 
‘eternal feminine,' and which Oswald Spengler 
looks upon as the moving principle of history. 
The latter, for example, has gone so far as to 
say, ‘Man Twakes history, but woman is 
history.’ It is what the Germans call 
Schicksal, the creative force which shapes the 
destiny of the world. 

It represents, in other words, the stand- 
point that Reality is Value. Philosophy, from 
this standpoint, is not merely the knowledge 
of a collection of facts, but it is the knowledge 
of values, in particular, it is the knowledge of 
the supreme value, which is salvation. When 
Narada came to Sanatkumara for instruction, 

* This is the gist of a lecture delivered by Dr, S. 
K. Maitra of the Bewares Hindu University at the 
‘Modems' Club, Allahabad University, in the Motilal 
Nehru series of lectures on the 19th of January 1946, 
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lie had already learnt all the sciences that had 
been cultivated in his time. The list of 
sciences that he had studied is a very formid- 
able one. It is much more comprehensive 
than the list of subjects taught in any of our 
universities at the present day. It included, 
for example, not only the Rig Veda, the Yajur 
Veda, the Sama Veda, the Atharva Veda, 
history, grammar, the science of the worship 
of the manes, mathematics, logic, politics, but 
also such occult sciences as astrology and 
demonology, and such arts as snake-charm- 
ing, music, and the fine arts. But all this 
knowledge of so many sciences and arts 
Sanatkumara had no hesitation in proclaiming 
to be mere knowledge of words. Not only so, 
but Narada too had no illusions about him- 
self. He also knew that he had merely 
studied words. Sanatkumara, therefore, 
wanted to impart to him the knowledge of 
values which would take him to the other 
shore, that is, the shore beyond darkness. 

The essential knowledge, therefore, is the 
knowledge of values and not the knowledge 
of facts. And the object of philosophy is to 
impart this knowledge. This is the spirit that 
runs through the whole of Indian philosophy, 
and not merely through what are known as 
the orthodox systems of philosophy. Even 
what are known as the heterodox systems, 
such as Buddhism and Jainism, exhibit the 
same spirit, the same regard for values and 
the same contempt for what are merely facts. 
There is no difference between the orthodox 
and the heterodox systems on this point. 
They have their differences no doubt, the 
chief of which is their respective attitudes 
towards the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
While the orthodox systems regard these as 
authoritative, the heterodox systems do not 
do so. But on the question of the aim of 
philosophy, they are all united. They all 
look upon salvation as the ultimate aim of 
philosophy, though about the meaning of 
salvation they differ very much from one 
another. 

When philosophy is conceived in this way, 
the distinction between theory and practice 


breaks down. All philosophy is practical, 
because it has a definite object, namely, the 
realization of the supreme value, which is 
nothing else than salvation. It is the West 
that has clung to the distinction between 
theory and practice and has characterized 
philosophy as a purely theoretical discipline. 
This has made philosophy lose contact in the 
West with the vital currents of life and has 
reduced it more or less either to logomachy or 
to logic-chopping, as we see, for instance, in 
logical positivism which is so much in vogue 
today in England. 

We may put this characteristic difference 
between the Indian and the Western view of 
philosophy also in the following way : Philo- 
sophy is no doubt love of knowledge (from 
'philos — love, and sophia — ^knowledge) , but the 
knowledge that philosophy cares for is not 
the knowledge of facts but the knowledge of 
values, especially, the supreme value, namely, 
salvation. The characteristic of true know- 
ledge, as Narada puts it in the story of his 
instruction at the hands of Sanatkumara, 
already alluded to, is that it removes definite- 
ly all sorrow ( . The 

Sankhya puts it as the complete cessation 
( ) of all sorrow. 

, This difference is really the difference 
between the view of Reality as Value and 
the view of it as Existence. If Reality is 
conceived as Existence, there is bound to be 
a cleavage between theory and practice. The 
teleological aspect of the universe remains 
totally unconnected with the existential aspect. 
This is what has happened in Western philo- 
sophy. Except for brief periods, as, for 
instance, in the heyday of Greek philosophy, 
in the time of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
Western philosophy has separated the existen- 
tial from the teleological aspect of the universe. 
The result has been a dualism of Existence 
and Value which has marred practically the 
whole history of European philosophy. So 
deeply ingrained is this dualism that even in 
those systems which profess to be philosophies 
of Value, as, for instance, in the systems 
of Miinsterberg, Rickert, and Windelband, 
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Value and Existence fail completely apart. 
The matter is further complicated by these 
systems identifying Reality with Existence, 
with the result that Value comes to be regard- 
ed as something unreal. Can anything be 
more absurd than this ? Those systems which 
profess to swear by Value — ^it is precisely 
these that have ended by declaring Value to 
be unreal. Can inconsistency go further than 
this? 

Indian philosophy looks upon Reality as 
Value, and, consequently, the distinction be- 
tween Value and Reality does not occur in it 
as it does in Western philosophy. There are 
other consequences which follow. Philosophy 
becomes all-embracing, touching not merely 
that aspect of our life which is called logical 
and which deals merely with the existential 
side of things but also other aspects of our 
life which we call values. It gains thus 
immeasurably in dignity and importance. It 
becomes, in fact, as the Bhagavad Gita puts 
it, an Adhyatma-vidya or science of the Spirit. 

Along with the emphasis upon values, 
there goes also in Indian philosophy the stress 
laid upon a direct intuition of reality. Philo- 
sophy is Darshana, a vision of truth, and not 
merely an intellectual grasp of it. But 
although philosophy is called Darshana, this 
does not mean that it eschews reason. This 
is one characteristic difference between Indian 
philosophy and Western philosophy. The 
West has gone wholly either for intuition or 
for reason. When it accepted the standpoint 
of intuition, as in the Middle Ages, it banned 
reason entirely. When, as in the modem age, 
it has given prominence to reason, it shows 
contempt for intuition. In our country, how- 
ever, philosophy has a different tale to teH. 
There has never been a conflict between intui- 
tion and reason, but philosophy has always 
given its due place to each of them, Shankara, 
who is supposed to be a very staunch advocate 
of intuition, emphatically asserts that in the 
case of knowledge which is accessible to the 
senses, the evidence of intuition, as recorded 
in the scripture, is of no avail. Even a thou- 
saud scriptural texts will not prove that fire 


is cold. It is only in the case of those tmths 
which are not accessible to the senses that the 
evidence of the scripture is to be sought. 
Such a truth is the nature of the Ultimate 
Reality, and here guidance is to be sought in 
the revelation of the scripture. But for tmths 
accessible to the senses, the evidence of the 
senses, aided by reason, will be the proper way 
of acquiring knowledge. Shankara Mmseff 
used reason with great effect in criticizing the 
positions of the other systems, such as the 
Sankhya or the Buddhist. At the other ex- 
treme, in the case of the Buddhists, who have 
the designation of Pramana-patavah or experts 
in reasoning, we find that there also, exclu- 
sive adherence is not given to only otie way 
of approaching tmth, but both intuition and 
reason are employed for obtaining the know- 
ledge of tmth. The nature of the Buddha or 
Nirvana was never sought to be obtained by 
even the most extreme advocates of reason 
with the help of Tarka or reasoning. 

There is practical unanimity, however, 
among the different schools of Indian philo- 
sophy in looking upon the nature of the Ulti- 
mate Reality as that which is revealed by 
direct intuition, and that is why philosophy 
is called Darshana. When philosophy is 
called Darshana, its intimate relationship 
with religion becomes at once apparent. It 
shows that so far as the source of the know- 
ledge of tmth is concerned it is the same for 
both philosophy and religion. The starting 
point of both is the same, namely, direct, 
immediate knowledge of tmth. But while 
philosophy seeks to discover the implications 
of this tmth, religion is content with the mere 
contemplation of it. Philosophy wants to 
build a whole stracture upon the foundation 
of this knowledge, showing how the different 
kinds of our experience are related to this 
fundamental revelation. Religion is not at 
all interested in this, its sole concern being 
with personal realization. In fact, in our 
country the attitude of religion is throughout 
personal, while that of philosophy is imper- 
sonal. While I say this, I do not forget that 
philosophy in our country has also great 
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practical object, namely, personal salvation. 
But it achieves this object impersonally. It 
is by shutting out completely ail personal 
considerations that philosophy succeeds in its 
mission. It is indeed a paradox that it is 
only by becoming impersonal that philosophy 
succeeds in achieving our greatest personal 
end. But this only proves that the personal 
and the impersonal ultimately meet in the 
Highest Value. 

In the West things are different. Eeli- 
gion there usurps most of the functions of 
philosophy. It pretends to be as objective 
and impersonal as the latter. It sets out to 
give not inner realization but creeds and 
dogmas which have no relation to a man’s 
personal realization. These dogmas and 
creeds, claiming to possess universal validity, 
must, of course, show their credentials to 
philosophy, and if they are not found satis- 
factory philosophy has no hesitation in 
rejecting them. This is the origin of the 
quarrel between religion and philosophy. In 
the Middle Ages, when religion had power 
and authority and philosophy none, it was 
philosophy which suffered on account of 
this conflict. Now religion has lost all its 
former power and authority, but philosophy 
has not benefited much by it, for there has 
appeared on the scene a third power, namely, 
science, which dominates both philosophy and 
religion. 

In striking contrast to the West, our 
country has always been able to maintain a 
very friendly relationship between religion 
and philosophy. This has been due to the 
fact that religion has sought the guidance 
of philosophy in the choice of the values 
which it seeks to realize. The values which 
philosophy has pronounced to be the highest 
are precisely those which religion in our 
country has assiduously cultivated. In the 
West, on the contrary, many of the values 
which philosophy has looked upon as most 
essential, have been cried down by religion, 
and vice versa. While European philosophy 
has always esteemed very highly the value of 
freedom, religion in the West has looked 


down upon it. So again, authority, which 
is so highly valued by religion in the West, 
is treated by Western philosophy as a very 
low value, if not altogether relegated to the 
domain of disvalues. 

It is often said that Indian philosophy is 
pessimistic. Let us try to understand what 
is meant by this. Is it pessimism to say that 
the world contains sorrow, that our life is not 
wholly a bed of roses, that even our great- 
est pleasures are tainted with an admixture 
of pain ? In that case, philosophy must 
frankly be pessimistic, for it cannot hide the 
misery, the sorrow, the pain that undoubtedly 
is there all around us. Nor is it a charge 
which can be levelled against philosophy 
alone. Literature and art will also come 
under it, for has not an English poet said, 
'Our sweetest songs are those which tell of 
saddest thought’ ? In fact, if this is the test 
of pessimism, then there is hardlj- any poet 
or any philosopher, or for the matter of that, 
any politician, who is not a pessimist. 

But I venture to say that even judged 
by this test, Indian philosophy cannot, as a 
whole, be called pessimistic. The famous 
verse of the Chhandogya Upanishad : 

Eq % u 

‘The seer does not see death nor disease nor 
sorrow. He sees all, and seeing all, he attains 
ail in all ways’ — explains very clearly the 
attitude of our ancient sages. For them 
there was no death, no disease, no sorrow. 
That we see death, disease, and sorrow all 
round us is due to our defective vision. In 
the same strain speaks also another passage 
of the same Upanishad : 5^ ^ 

I ‘Pleasure is in the whole, there is no 
pleasure in the fragmentary.’ It is because 
you cannot grasp the whole and your vision 
is limited to the finite and the particular, 
that you see misery and pain and death. 
Remove this spiritual myopia by the infusion 
of true knowledge, and your sense of misery 
and sorrow will disappear. 

This was the general standpoint of the 
Upanishads on the question of evil. There 
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was a depaxture, however, from this stand- 
point when we come to the period when 
Indian thought became crystallized into 
definite systems of philosophy. The buoyant 
optimism of the earlier age which refused to 
acknowledge the presence of evil now gave 
rise to a more realistic attitude which ad- 
mitted the presence of evil but refused to 
look upon it as inescapable. Evil was there, 
it would admit, but man had the power to 
escape it. So far as man was concerned, evil 
was not a permanent thing, for he could 
escape it if he sincerely desired to do so and 
adopted the right method. 

Another thing we also notice at this 
stage. All the evils were now reduced to a 
fundamental evil, which we may call a meta- 
physical evil, that is to say, to finitude with 
its characteristics, disharmony, motion, un- 
rest. This general attitude is clearly indi- 
cated in the fifteenth verse of the second 
chapter of the Yoga Sutras, which runs as 
follows : 

II 

‘By reason of the pains of change, anxiety, 
and habituation, and on account of the 
contrariety of the Gunas, everything is pain 
for the discriminating.’ Here it is to 
be observed that the characteristics 
mentioned of pain, change, habituation, 
contrariety of the Gunas, are all metaphy- 
sical, Pain, as physical evil, is here trans- 
formed into a generalized evil, appertaining 
to the metaphysical nature of the world. 
The same is true of the characterization of 
pain in Sankhya Karika, 55 ; 

isRmw[s?i %5Pii 

Here the cause of pain that is given, namely, 
want of discrimination be- 
tween the subtle body and the soul, is a purely 
metaphysical one. It would, howevier, be 
going too far to say, as Principal Jaideva 
. Singh does in a recent paper of his, contri- 
buted to the Ganganath Jha Eesearch Insti- 
tute, on the concept of Duhkha in Indian 


philosophy, that Duhkha in Indian philo- 
sophy does not mean pain but designates 
disharmony, unrest, commotion, and other 
metaphysical evils. To my mind the charac- 
terization of pain in the Yoga Sutras, as well 
as in the Sankhya Karika, indicates a trans- 
formation of it into something more univer- 
sal, which embraces pain and other kinds of 
evil. But pain as pain is not completely lost 
in the transformation, although it appears as 
part of a more universal evil. 

One thing also it is important to observe 
here. In the Sutra of Patanjali which we 
have quoted above, it is stated that to the 
discriminating man everything is pam. The 
words ‘the discriminating man’ are, -in my 
view, rather important, for they show that 
the evil spoken of in the Sutra is not of a 
physical nature, but is something very subtle, 
which only the discriminating can under- 
stand. In Vyasa’s commentary on this 
Sutra the significance of these words is 
clearly shown. Vyasa states, for example, 
that the Yogi acquires very great sensitive- 
ness to pain, and he compares this sensitive- 
ness to that of the eyeball. Just as a thread 
of wool causes pain when it comes in contact 
with the eyeball but not when it touches 
other parts of the body, so the realization 
that all in this world is pain, is so subtle that 
only the Yogi who has developed his powers 
of discrimination can have it. This clearly 
shows that the pain is more of the nature of 
a metaphysical than of a physical evil. 

But nowhere, perhaps, in Indian philo- 
sophy has the question of evil been so 
thoroughly studied as in the schools of 
Buddhism. HJere, too, the purely physical 
evil is transformed into a metaphysical one. 
The elaborate chain of causes and effects 
which the doctrine known as Pratitya-samut- 
pada sets up, is perhaps the best example 
that exists an3rp7here in the history of philo- 
sophy of a metaphysical explanation of pain. 
In the process pain becomes merged in some- 
thing more comprehensive. 

But what I would like to point out here 
is that although in all the systems of Indian 
philosophy there is an admission of the 
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presence of evil, this admission is always 
coupled with the statement that it is possible 
for man to get rid of evil, and not only with 
a mere statement that it is so possible, but 
with expositions of the method by which 
escape from evil can be secured. As Prin- 
cipal Jaideva Singh says in the paper, already 
referred to, ‘every system of Indian philo- 
sophy recognizes the hard fact of Duhkha 
and points a way out of it. It gives the 
heartening message to man that it is open to 
him to regulate his life in such a way as to 
rise above Duhkha.’ 

Does all this show that the spirit of 
Indian philosophy is pessimistic? Is it a 
sign of pessimism to declare unequivocally 
that man has the power to escape evil com- 
pletely, and not only to declare this but also 
to show how this is to be done ? Let us see 
how we stand in this matter as compared 
with the Western philosopher. The Western 
philosopher resents very strongly any attempt 
to whittle down evil. Evil, according to him, 
is a permanent feature of the world and there 
can be no escape from it, except (as some 
declare), through God’s grace. Martineau, 
for instance, regards evil, especially in the 
form of moral evil, as a necessary conse- 
quence of human freedom, and therefore, as 
bound to continue so long as human freedom 
continues. And for human freedom to be 
lost is for him a greater calamity than the 
presence of evil. He would far rather that 
evil should continue than that men should 
lapse into the condition, of brutes, for with- 
out freedom, that would assuredly be their 
condition. Tt is because He (God) is holy,’ 
says Martineau, ‘and cannot be content with 
an unmoral world where all the perfection is 
given and none is earned, that He refuses to 
render guilt impossible and inward harmony 
mechanical.’ In fact, his whole theory of 
morality rests upon the possibility of man’s 
making an improper use of freedom. Prof. 
C. E. M. Load, in like manner, looks upon 
evil as an ineradicable feature of the universe, 
with only this difference, that he believes it 
possible to escape it with the help of God’s 
grace. Thus, in a passage of his book God 


and E'lM (p. 236) , he says : ‘I have told 
in the third chapter how the new obtrusive- 
ness of the fact of evil engendered the con- 
viction that evil was a real and irreducible 
factor in the universe, and also how, paradoxi- 
caDy, the very fact of that conviction brought 
with it the felt need for a God to assist in 
the struggle to overcome evil. Now the ad- 
mission of the reality of evil entails the view 
that this is a moral universe, in the sense 
that it is a universe in which conflict, the 
conflict between good and evil, is funda- 
mental and presumably continuous.’ 

Such being the view of these Western 
philosophers, does it lie in their mouth to 
bring this charge of pessimism against Indian 
philosophy ? We could, with far greater 
justice, have brought this charge against 
Western philosophers, for at least we can 
say that we have always shown a way in 
which evil can be overcome, whereas, accord- 
ing to them, man can never, by his own 
efforts, overcome it. 

n 

There is another charge which is also 
brought against Indian philosophy. It is 
often said that Indian philosophy preaches 
asceticism, that it is the philosophy of refusal 
and not of acceptance of the world. It is true 
that in some of the schools, especially in those 
of Advaita Vedanta and Buddhism, it did 
develop this tendency. But this cannot be 
said to be the fundamental tendency of Indian 
philosophy or that it is essentially ascetic in 
its outlook. So far as its roots are concerned, 
it is certainly not ascetic. For they go back 
to the Upanishads, and the spirit of the Upa- 
nishads is certainly not in favour of asceti- 
cism. One need only think of the following 
verse of the Isha Vpamshad to be convinced 
of this : 

‘ Doing verily works in this world one should 
wish to Kve a hundred years. Thus it is and 
not otherwise than this ; action cleaves not to 
a man,’ (Sri Aurobindo’s translation) . Other 
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yerses of the same Upauishad, especially 
those which proved so baffling to generations 
of commentators of this XJpanishad— -I mean 
verses 9-11 — ^have defined more clearly the 
attitude of this Upanishad towards work. 
These verses run as follows : 

^ mi I 

^ ^ ^ ^ m: mu 

^ ^ H?o» 

wWn 

* Into a blind darkness they enter who follow 
after the Ignorance, they as if into a greater 
darkness who devote themselves to the Know- 
ledge alone. (9) . Other, verily, it is said, is 
that which comes by the Knowledge, other 
that which comes by the Ignorance; this is 
the lore we have received from the wise who 
revealed That to onr understanding. (10). 
He who knows That as both in one, the 
Knowledge and the Ignorance, by the Igno- 
rance crosses beyond death and by the Know- 
ledge enjoys Immortality. (11) ’ (Sri Auro- 
bindo’s translation). 

Although these verses proved very puz- 
zling to our scholars, yet their meaning it is 
not difficult to understand. The Upanishad 
clearly indicates here the danger of following 
the path of asceticism. Its purpose is un- 
doubtedly to guard mankind against this 
danger. It states in unmistakable terms that 
any attempt to escape the duties of a house- 
holder’s life in the anxiety to make a short 
cut to salvation is doomed to failure. As Sri 
Aurobindo has beautifully explained, the 
object of these verses is to show the mutual 
relationship of Vidya, that is, knowledge of the 
Noumenal, and Avidya or knowledge of the 
Phenomenal, and the necessity of giving a due 
place to both in any scheme of salvation. 
The knowledge of the world in its variety and 
multiplicity is Avidya, while the knowledge 
of its fundamental unity in the Absolute is 
Vidya, The significance of both these kinds 
of knowledge is thus indicated by Sri Auro-^ 


bindo : " Ail manifestation proceeds by the 

two terms Vidya and Avidya, the conscious- 
ness of the Unity and the consciousness of 
multiplicity. They are the two aspects of 
Maya, the formative self-conception of the 
Eternal. Unity is the eternal and funda- 
mental fact without which all multiplicity 
would be unreal and an impossible illusion. 
The consciousness of Unity is, therefore, call- 
ed Vidya, Knowledge. Multiplicity is the 
play or varied self-expression of the One, 
shifting in its terms, divisible in its view of 
itself, by force of which the One occupies 
many centres of consciousness, inhabits many 
formations of energy in the universal move- 
ment. Multiplicity is implicit or explicit in 
Unity. Without it Unity would be either a 
void of non-existence or a powerless, sterile 
limitation to the state of indiscriminate self- 
absorption or of blank repose.’ 

The verses stress the need of realizing the 
Divine both in its unity and its multiplicity. 
The realization of the Divine in multiplicity 
is the realization of it through our worldly 
life, through the infinite chain of duties and 
obligations which bind us to our fellows and 
to the universe. This is a necessary part of 
the realization of the Absolute. To ignore it, 
as some over-zealous devotees of the path of 
knowledge do, is a great mistake. The Upa- 
nishad is conscious of the existence of such 
devotees and, therefore, feels it its duty to 
give them a clear warning. At the same 
time it does assert that the knowledge of 
multiplicity is not the ultimate knowledge, 
and it states in the first line of the ninth verse 
that those who worship Avidya, i.e. who 
realize God in His multiplicity only, enter 
into blind darkness. It is probably because 
it finds a greater temptation on the part of 
men who aspire after salvation to straight- 
away realize God in His unity, without caring 
to realize Him through the infinite multi- 
plicity of the world,’ that it declares their 
condition to be even worse than that of those 
who try to realize God only through His 
infinite multiplicity. 

Similarly, the next three verses of the 
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Isku Upanishad (12-14) emphasize the im- 
portance of looking upon God both as 
Becoming and as non-Becoming. These three 
verses are the most difficult ones in this 
Upanishad, and what Sambhuti and Asam- 
bhuti mean is no doubt a matter of great 
controversy, but unless we take these words 
in the sense, respectively, of birth and non- 
birth, i.e. of Becoming and non-Becom- 
ing, as Sri Aurobindo has done, we 
do not get any sense out of them. 
These verses evidently stress the need of 
realizing God through birth or Becoming. 
They undoubtedly give a status to the world 
and are not consistent with the view which 
treats -the world as illusory. When seen 
through the true vision of the seer (Kavi), 
birth or Becoming becomes charged with 
divinity. As Sri Aurobindo puts it, ‘ This 
Becoming is now governed by the true sight 
of the seer, and once this is done, Becoming 
is no longer inconsistent with Being, birth 
becomes a means and not an obstacle to the 
enjoyment of immortality by the Lord of this 
formal habitation. This is our proper course 
and not to remain for ever in the chain of 
birth and death, nor to flee from birth into a 
pure non-Becoming.’ {Isha UpcLnishad^ 
p. 119). 

The net result of these six verses of the 
Isha Upanishad, along with the two opening 
verses of this Upanishad, is to check the ten- 
dency towards escapism and to give the world 
a realitj^-status, thereby effectively stopping 
the growth of the view which looks upon the 
world as an illusion. This may be looked 
upon as the normal standpoint of the Upa- 
nishads, though variations from it, either in 
the direction of asceticism or in that of the 
doctrine of works, are sometimes met with. 
The most curious example is that of the 
Mufidaka Upanishad, where texts applauding 
to the skies the life of Karma are followed 
immediately by others which prescribe the 
renunciation of action and adoption of mendi- 
cancy. A reconciliation of these contrasting 
attitudes is, however, made at the end of this 
Upanishad, where it is stated that it is only 
those who have gone through the drill of 


Karma properly that are entitled to receive 
Brahma Tidya. 

‘ \ 

(Mund. Up. 3.2.10). 

In the Katha Upanishad, from the order 
in which the boons are asked by Nachiketas, 
it appears quite clear that the path of Karma 
is looked upon as a condition precedent to the 
knowledge of Brahman. Nachiketas, for 
instance, first asks to be allowed to return to 
.this world and be reconciled to his father 
who, in a fit of anger, sent him to Hades. 
His object, therefore, in his first boon is to 
maintain continuity between this life and the 
next, to realize that death is life and life is 
death and that there is no snapping of the 
chain when death causes a dissolution of the 
body. Reconciliation with his father is a 
part of the maintenance of this continuity, 
for with his father’s wrath unappeased, return 
to the earth would have been impossible, and 
the chain would have snapped. The first 
boon, therefore, draws pointed attention to 
the eternity of the Karmic process, life suc- 
ceeding death and death succeeding life in an 
ever recurrent movement. In the second 
boon Nachiketas wants to know the secret of 
this world process. This secret is the knowl- 
edge of Fire, the symbol of the cosmic move- 
ments. The Greek sage Heraclitus also 
looked upon fire as the symbol of change and 
movement. But in Indian philosophy fire is 
also the symbol of sacrifice, that is, of Karma. 
From the Vedic times onwards fire has been 
intimately connected with the daily life of 
the householder. It is indispensably neces- 
sary for every Yajna. And because of its 
connection with Yajna we may call it the 
principle of Karma. Nachiketas, in his second 
boon, really wants to know the fundamental 
principle of Karma, 

It is only after he acquires this knowledge 
that he becomes fit to receive instruction in 
the nature of the soul It is therefore in his 
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third boon that he asks for this instruction. 
He could not have done it earlier. The 
knowledge of Karma is an essential preli- 
minary condition for the attainment of the 
knowledge of the soul. The order of Nachi- 
ketas' boons, therefore, demonstrates clearly 
that a man must go through the drill of 
Karma before he becomes it to receive ins- 
truction in the knowledge of the soul, which 
is the same as the knowledge of Brahman. 

In the earliest IJpanishads, in the Brihada- 
mnyaka and the Chhandogya, there is, if 
anything, a still closer connection between 
Brahma Vidya and the householder’s life. 
All the great Eajarshis and Brahmarshis 
mentioned in these Upanishads, who were the 
repositories of the knowledge of Brahman, 
were householders. Yajnavalkya. perhaps the 
greatest igure in these Upanishads, was a 
householder with two wives. Even more 
signiicant is the fact that kings, like Prava- 
hana Jaivali, Ajatashatru, and Ashvapati 
Kaikeya, who had to manage the affairs of 
their States and also lead armies into the 
battle-field, figured as teachers of Brahma 
Vidya. What better proof than this can 
there be that the householder’s life was looked 
upon by these Upanishads not only as not 
inconsistent with the right to receive knowl- 
edge of Brahman, but was rather regarded as 
an essential condition for it ? 

I need not labour this point. It is quite 
clear that the spirit of the teaching of the 
Upanishads is against asceticism. But it is 
not until we come to the Bhagavad Gita that 
the whole question of the relation of Karma 
to spiritual life is fully elaborated. What is 
of even greater importance, a synthesis is 
effected between the life of Karma and the 
life of renunciation. This synthesis is per- 
haps the greatest achievement of our philo- 
sophy. It is effected with the help of the 
conception of Yoga. Yoga means union with 
God, and this union can be effected in various 
ways. It can be effected through Karma, it 
can be effected through Jnana, it can be 
effected through Dhyana, it can be effected 
through Bhakti. It can also be effected 


in other ways. In fact, each of the eighteen 
chapters of the Gita is called a Yoga 
and shows the way in which union with God 
is to be achieved. But in whatever way the 
union is achieved, there are crtain conditions 
that must be fulfilled. If it is through knowl- 
edge that a man wants to seek union with 
God, it is perfectly open to him to do so, but 
he must know that this path, if it is to lead 
to the desired goal, will have to be followed 
under certain conditions. So is it with 
Karma. These conditions, however, trans- 
form the original nature of the path. The 
Sankhya or the path of knowledge that 
advocated renunciation of action is trans- 
formed into the Sankhya Yoga that advocates 
action. Similarly, the Karma that was based 
upon desire is transformed into the Karma 
Yoga that rests upon complete annihilation 
of desire. It is thus that the paths of knowl- 
edge and action meet. They meet when they 
are respectively transformed into Sankhya 
Yoga and Karma Yoga. The feature of 
Karma that made it repugnant to the advo- 
cates of renunciation, viz. the presence of 
desire, is removed in Khrma Yoga which 
enjoins the performance of action in a spirit 
of absolute detachment or disinterestedness. 
So, too, when the advocates of the path of 
knowledge drop escapism, as they do in 
Sankhya Yoga, there is nothing to prevent 
them from joining hands with the followers 
of the path of Karma. The Gita in this way 
reconciles the seemingly most contradictory 
phases of our life, represented respectively 
by Jnana, Karma, and Bhakti. 

This synthesis represents the high water- 
mark of Indian thought. Unfortunately, 
however, it was lost in the subsequent devel- 
opment of our thought in the different 
schools. The differences between knowledge 
and action and knowledge and Bhakti were 
enormously accentuated in these schools, 
with the result that each of them represented 
only one side of our spiritual life. The great 
prestige of Advaita* Vedanta gave undue 
prominence to its standpoint of renunciation 
of action and made people forget that it was 
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opposed to the spirit of ladian philosophy as 
represented by the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad Gita. No wonder, then, that 
European scholars have taken this attitude 
of Advaita Vedanta to be the typical attitude 
of Indian philosophy and have pronounced 
the spirit of Indian philosophy to be one of 
asceticism. But, as we have pointed out 
above, there cannot be any greater mistake 
than this. 

I have been talking so long of the spirit 
of our philosophy as it has been in the past. 
This must not, however, be construed as 
meaning that in my view Indian philosophy 
exists only in the past. The reverse is the 
truth. I look upon Indian philosophy as 
eminently living. Not only so, but I protest 
against the excessive emphasis that is laid 
upon our past. Too much emphasis upon our 
past achievements belittles our present 
efforts. Unfortunately, this tendency to 
speak highly of our past glories and to be 
silent about our present efforts we notice not 
only among Europeans but also among many 
of our own countrymen. I do not mind very 
much wimt foreigners think about us, but I 
certainly do mind if our own countrymen are 
obsessed with the idea that because we had 
a glorious past, therefore we can afford to 
live upon it. One way in which this obses- 
sion has made its appearance is in the form 
of the complacent view, which is specially 
noticeable in the case of philosophy, that all 
that we need do at present is to elaborate 
one or other of the great systems that we 
had' in the past. If worship of the past 
takes this form, then far from being a stimu- 
lating influence for the growth of thought, 
it becomes one of its greatest obstacles. 

This attitude, moreover, is extremely un- 
justified, in view of the great contribution to 
world thought which our country has made 
in recei^ years. The great work which Baja 
Eammohan Boy did in reviving our ancient 
culture and bringing it into contact with 
Western thought, thus giving it a form in 
which it could become a tremendous force 
for the creation of a New India^ has been 


continued by a succession of great leaders of 
thought. The problem of Baja Eammohan 
Boy was to give new life to a culture which 
had been dormant for several centuries. He 
solved this problem by reviving the ancient 
culture of the land and at the same time 
making as free a use as possible of Western 
thought which had just begun to percolate 
into this country. After the Baja’s death 
our country became flooded with Western 
thought, with the result that there was a 
rapid loss of faith in our ancient culture 
among the educated classes. This was a most 
imfortunate development, and it was the life- 
work of Swami Dayananda Saraswati, Sri 
Bamakrishna Paramahamsa, and Swami 
Vivekananda to put a check to this and 
restore the balance that had been temporarily 
lost. But they^ did much more than this. 
They helped to create a new national cons- 
ciousness which, proud of its own heritage, 
knew how to adjust itself to modem condi- 
tions. 

Thanks to these great leaders, the spark 
which was kindled by Baja Eammohan Boy 
has grown into a wild fire, and Indian philo- 
sophy in recent years has contributed not a 
little to world thought. Sri Aurobindo, un- 
doubtedly the greatest figure in the philo- 
sophical world today, has shaken philosophi- 
cal thought to its very foundations in his 
great book The Life Divine which is perhaps 
the greatest philosophical work that this 
century has produced. His strong affirma- 
tion of the reality of the world and of its 
progressive march to higher and higher levels 
and his faith in the great destiny of man 
give mankind that assurance about its future 
which it needs so badly at present. Above 
all, the vision that he gives us of the dawn- 
ing of a Higher Consciousness which will 
transform the world and make it really a 
‘Kingdom of Heaven’ is one of the grandest 
visions that have been vouchsafed to man. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s philosophy of Ahimsa, 
representing as it does, the true spirit of our 
culture, reveals the infinite possibilities that 
are latent in it. In the hands of Mahatmaji 
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the principle of Ahimsa is an instrument of 
enormous potency, capable of shaping and 
moulding the world and establishing peace 
and goodwill among men in a manner un- 
dreamt of before. He has, in fact, demons- 
trated the power of Indian thought to create 
a world order infinitely more just and more 
durable than the present one. Tagore's con- 
ception of the essential unity of man with 
man and with the universe lays the philo- 
sophical foundation upon which to build a 
universal brotherhood of man. But it does 
something far more than this : it shows how 
hollow all conceptions of universal brother- 
hood are unless they are rooted in the idea 
of the essential unity of man with God. 
Here Tagore is true to the spirit of our philo- 
sophy which never believed in any unity 
between man and man which is not founded 
upon the realization of the unity between 
man and God. Lokamanya Tilak, by his 
masterly e3q)05ition of the Gita, has shown 
how the principle of Karma Yoga can furmsh 
a philosophy of life which is in a position to 
give unfailing guidance in all the crises 
through which mankind may have to pass. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan has brought the prin- 
ciples of Advaita philosophy into relation 
with the trends of modem thought. This has 
not only enabled him to act as one of the 
best cultural ambassadors of our country in 


the West, but what is of even greater im- 
portance, it has given him the power, which 
he has employed fearlessly, of pointing out 
the shortcomings of Western civilization and 
culture. Dr. Bhagavan Das has revived the 
spirit of our socio-political philosophy, and 
in the light of this has attempted a recons- 
truction of our modem socio-political life. 
These are some of our leading creative think- 
ers of the present day whose thought has 
travelled far beyond the borders of our 
country and who possess sujEcient dynamism 
to change the course of world thought. 

The spirit of Indian philosophy is not 
dead, but on the contrary, is extremely alive. 
The last two wars have shown the bankmptcy 
of Western thought. The world is, therefore, 
desperately in need of a new light and that 
light must come from India. It is only India, 
with her traditional superiority in the realm 
of pure thought, that can give the world the 
message for which it is waiting. But that she 
may do so, it is necessary that she should 
attain freedom, for it is only a free country 
that has got the right to give, and it is from a 
free country that the world will also receive 
any message. May India regain her legitimate 
position among the free nations of the world 
and may it be her proud privilege to give the 
world that emancipating message of which it 
is desperately in need today ! 


GITA YOGA 

Bt Kij3mar Pal, MA., Sakvadarshanacharta 


The Gita is a manual devoted entirely to 
a full consideration of all kinds of Yoga. It 
is virtually a text-book of Yoga The Gita 
concept of Yoga is much fuller and richer than 
the Yoga-Darshana concept. But the term 
‘Yoga ’ as used in the Gita is no doubt very 
perplexing and vague. Veda Vyasa, the 
writer or compiler of the Gita describes 
every chapter as a special type of Yoga in the 


colophon appended to it. Even the prelimi- 
nary description of the battle-field and 
Arjuna’s expression of despondency has been 
called Arjuna-Vishada-Yoga, and so too the 
purely narrative eleventh canto. It appears, 
for him, Yoga meant only another word for a 
systematic treatise on any topic or subject. 
But even inside the discourses themselves 
there are numerous Yogas each peculiar to 
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the Gita. At many a place, the word ‘ Yoga * 
stands for an independent school of Yoga 
which is not always the same. For example, 
in n. 38, 50 ; IV- 1, % 3, 42 ; V. 1, 4 etc.. Yoga 
stands for Karma Yoga. In II, 53 ; VI. 12, 
16, 17, 19, 23 ; X^TII. 33, it is used for 
Patanjala Yoga, aiming at Samadhi. In ^TI. 
25 ; IX. 56 ; X. 7; Yoga signifies a peculiar 
extraordinary feature of the Lord. In XII. 6, 
41 ; it is only an equivalent of Bhakti Yoga. 
At some other places. Yoga is contra- 
distinguished from Sankhya, at others from 
Sanyasa, and is also coupled with both as 
Sankhya Yoga and Sanyasa Yoga, in 
scattered Shlokas. 

If we step into the jungle of old commen- 
taries, and other writings connected with the 
Gita, we find ourselves all the more perplexed. 
We feel to be nowhere or everywhere. Yet 
if we concentrate our attention upon the few 
definitions of Yoga given in the Gita itself, 
we at once find a minute but unbroken thread 
running through the bafiiing variety of usages. 
There are four such statements In 11. 48, 
Yoga is defined as Samatvam, equilibrium, 
undisturbed equanimity between the pairs of 
opposites like pain and pleasure, success and 
failure. In II. 50, Yoga is defined as a parti- 
cular skill in the performance of actions where- 
by one relinquishes the fruits of actions, and 
assumes a mental attitude by which he goes 
beyond both good and evil deeds. In VT. 2, 
Yoga is declared to be nothing but what is 
generally called Sanyasa, renunciation, 
because nobody becomes a Yogi without 
renouncing the formative, self-assertive, 
passionate will, the desire for the worldly 
objects. That state of absolute harmony 
which is not ruffled by the greatest sorrow 
(VT. 14, 18) whereby the bonds of action are 
shattered (VI. 23) is true Yoga. The word 
Yuktata, equilibrium, balance, conveys the 
real sense more effectively than any. 

This harmony, according to the Gita is 
twofold. Firstly there must be peace within 
the mind, between one’s thoughts, aspirations, 
and deeds ; between thought, will, and deed ; 


or Jnana, Ichchha, and Kriya. Secondly hav- 
ing secured such mental equilibrium, generally 
with the aid of a guide (Guru), the indivi- 
dual must endeavour to be at harmony with 
society and its claims. The two are mutually 
interdependent and helpful. If there is, dis- 
cord anywhere the individual becomes a 
wreck under mental troubles and worries. He 
becomes a neurotic or tries to have recourse 
to a flight away from reality like Arjuna. 
Confronted with some social obligations or 
an urgent task, the neurotic who is feeble- 
minded and deficient in self-control shirks 
the responsibility thereof. He becomes Yoga- 
bhrashta, unsteady, or paralysed, Sammudha- 
For all such mental misfits and unfits, or 
invalids and defectives, the arch-analyst of 
human nature. Lord Krishna, prescribes the 
arch-remedy of Yoga. 

The Gita Yoga combines the salient 
features of all the prevalent techniques 
employed by different psycho-analvsts of all 
shades and opinions. There are so many 
mental types, tendencies, and temperaments 
in the world, and one method may not be 
suitable for all. The Gita does not favour 
the stretching of each and everv person upon 
the same Procrustean bed. The foremost 
step in analysis is the ascertainment, in the 
Jungian way, of the temperamental type to 
which the patient belongs. Jung described 
eight types based on his twofold classification 
of introvert and extrovert, further subdivided 
into four according to the four psychical 
functions. The four functions according to 
Jung are sensation, willing, thinking, 
and intuition. The Gita, however, admits a 
threefold classification of the psychical func- 
tions and hence, for that matter, three t 3 rpes 
of individuals with the predominance of any 
one. The three psychical functions are term- 
ed as Jnana, Ichchha, and Kriya. Correspond- 
ing to these three there are three kinds of 
Yoga recommended by the Gita, viz. 
Jnana Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, and Karma 
Yoga. The Buddhists also believed that 
Nirvana or liberation could be attained by 
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light knowledge, right faith, and right con- 
duct. 

This threefold Yoga of Jnana, Bhakti, and 
Karma is now very familiar to us. Its 
importance was first of all emphasized by 
Lord Krishna. This triad is based on the 
triadic Gunas or aspects of nature viz. 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas. Though generally 
held to be the attributes of nature they are 
really the characteristic properties of all in 
nature and beyond nature. Even the Absolute 
Reality, the Brahman itself, is not immune 
in a way from this threefold clutch, if looked 
at from the human standpoint. ‘ Sattva, 
Rajas, and Tamas appear in the Brahman as 
Chit, Sat, and Ananda, respectively which 
are the seeds, the principia, the potencies, 
the possibilities, the universal aspects of 
what in the individual Jiva manifest as Jnana, 
Kriya, and Ichchha.*^ This is corroborated by 
some texts from the Guptavati Tika on Durga 
SaptaskoM : 

ftct 

^ ^ ^ «2 

Now it should always be borne in. mind 
that all classifications and divisions are mere 
convenient artificialities. Like the immutable, 
indivisible, partless Brahman the individual 
mind also is one individual whole. These 
three Gunas of Prakriti, attributes of the seK’s 
nature, are so wholly inseparable, so inextri- 
cably mixed up, so Aviveki as the Sankhya 
Karika calls them, so perpetually passing 
into, and suppressing and yet supporting and 
clinging on to, and generating each other that 
it is hard even to distinguish them in the 
blend. All of them necessarily co-exist and 
interweave. They are not separable but dis- 
tinguishable relatively by dint of pre- 
dominance of the one over the others. 

- - ■ - - , 

r<: I3 

1 Devi Bhagcmata, VII. xxxii. 

* Dr. Bbagavan Das, The Saience of Peace, p. 12S. 

• Brahma Suntra, H, iv, 2*. 


Western thought for long confined itself 
to the relation of Jnana, cognition, and did 
not take much more than incidental account 
of desire and action. In old Greek philosophy 
and later European thought, down to about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, a bipar- 
tite classification of mental faculties into active 
and receptive was in vogue. Since Kant the 
tripartite division has been speedily growing 
into recognition and with the further impli- 
cation that the three represent not as many 
separate faculties but inseparable aspects, 
moods, or functions, Vrittis. Very different 
names have been proposed for the three : 
intellect, feeling, volition ; thought, emotion, 
conation ; will, feeling, intelligence ; thinking, 
feeling, willing ; cognition, affection, conation ; 
wisdom, love, will; wisdom, power, will etc. 
Jung recognizes four, as we have already men- 
tioned above. His distinction between sensa- 
tion and intuition is far-fetched and immate- 
rial. 

Character and life too must accordingly 
be viewed from this angle. Just as one 
moment may be dominated by either cogni- 
tion or emotion or action, so also one may, 
for most of the time of his life be led by any 
one of these. The predominant typical mental 
function or attribute, Guna, may make one’s 
temperament intellectual, emotional, or 
active ; Jnanapradhana or Sattvika, Ichchha- 
pradhana or Tamasika and Kriyapradhana 
or Rajasika. Corresponding to these, the 
whole of the Veda has been partitioned into 
Jnana Kanda, XJpasana Kanda, and Karma 
Kanda. Similarly three ways of life have 
been prescribed; Jnana Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, 
and Karma Yoga. Some persons stress the 
importance of Dhyana Yoga also. But this 
is subsumed under Jnana Yoga or is at best 
the auxiliary for all the three. An individual 
who is predominantly cognitional would be 
successful as, and would like to be, an intellec- 
tual, Jnani. The man of desire or emotion 
would be sensitive and devotional, a Bhakta. 
And the man of action would be active, 
actionist or Kanni, These are three attitudes 
one of which every one is bound to assume. 
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in life, though there may be many undifferen- 
tiated, naked, and unclassifiabie individuals. 

Prof. G. B. Higginson writes : ‘ Man 
very early developed towards the world in 
which he lived three somewhat different atti- 
tudes or frames of mind, the attitude of use 
or the hand, the attitude of appreciation or 
the heart, the attitude of knowledge or the 
head ; the practical, the feeling, and the under- 
standing moods marking off the man of science 
with his intellectual imaginativeness, from the 
practical man of affairs and the artist/^ He 
further employed the phraseology of * doing, 
feeling, and knowing ’ for these attitudes, 
which are the recognized equivalents of the 
Sanskrit words Kriya, Ichchha, and Jnana. 
Adlerian styles of life are somewhat complex 
and abstract. 

Freud also unquestionably subscribes to 
the above threefold distinction of tempera- 
ments while discussing his philosophy of life 
in his Civilisation and Its Discontents, He 
observes : ‘ The mental constitution of the 

individual will play a decisive part, aside 
from any external considerations. The man 
who is predominantly erotic will choose 
emotional relationships with others before all 
else ; the narcissistic t37pe who is more self- 
sufficient, will seek his essential satisfaction 
in the inner workings of his own soul ; the 
man of action will never abandon the world 
in which he can essay his power.’® 

But the essential contribution of the Gita 
lies in the enunciation of the doctrine of Yoga 
as we have seen already- Yoga means a 
mkture, a compound. The Gitakara recog- 
nized full well the advice of Freud when he 
writes in continuation of the above : ‘ When 
any choice is pursued to the extreme it 
penalizes itself, in that it exposes the indi- 
vidual to the dangers accompanying any one 
exclusive life-interest which may always prove 
inadequate.’® Wisdom would admonish us 
not to expect all our happiness from one 
quarter alone. The Jnana Yogi must neces- 

Higginson, Fidds of Fsychology, p. 2. 

5 Freud, CivUisation and Its Discontents, p, 40. 

« im. p, 41. 


sarily perform his duties to guide and help 
others, so as not to mislead them. He must 
also act with faith and Shraddha (Gita, ITE. 
20, 25, IV. 39) . The Bhakti Yogi may find 
it easy to make headway in his spiritual 
progress by devotion to the Lord but he can 
attain success only when he has really knowm 
the Lord (XVIII. 55), and works for the 
good of all (XII. 4. V. 25) , The Karma 
Yogi too must be wise, (IV. 25), knower of 
reality (IV. 28), knower of the whole (IV. 
25), and also perform his duties with zeal 
(VI. 47), though he is exhorted to act with- 
out attachment. The difference is merely of 
preponderance. 

This threefold Yoga is a special legacy of 
the Gita to Indian thought and is the bulwark 
of liberalism in India even today. 

Let us now revert to the technique proper 
which we are to follow according to the Gita. 
The first step, it would have been quite clear 
by now, consists in the determination of the 
temperamental type of the person. Next we 
are led to the Adlerian view. A normal 
person should select his ambitions and goals 
according to his mental and physical consti- 
tution and with a view to his special personal 
environment. But the neurotic fails to com- 
prehend his abilities, his capacities, and neces- 
sities. He fixes false ends, imposes impossible 
obligations, and strains his nerves in such 
pursuits for which he is totally unfit. Hence 
the second task of the analyst must be to 
find out the individual’s ' style of life ’ in 
Adler’s words. This would lay bare the 
nature of the whole problem, the root of the 
maladjustment, and forthwith indicate the 
solution as well. 

In all cases a fundamental unconscious 
conflict is revealed, which was unknown to 
the individual. The ideal or the task to which 
the suffering individual sets himself is found 
to be antagonistic to his hidden real nature. 
His ideals are at loggerheads with his desires 
and impulses. The super-ego is at war with 
the Id. The poor ego is at a loss to see what 
to do, and knows not its own good or bad. 
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In despair the individual surrenders himself 
to one who can guide him. It is in such a 
distracted state of discomfort and helplessness 
that Arjuna seeks the help of Lord Krishna 
and exclaims, ‘ 0 Lord, my heart is weighed 
down by despair, my mind is confused as 
regards my duty. I am thy disciple and im- 
plore thee to teach me and decisively state 
as to wherein lies my good.’ (11. 7). 

What then remains for the analyst is to 
resolve the conflicts and doubts (Samshaya 
or Dharma Sammoha), and recommend a 
course of life which may establish a compro- 
mise between the warring forces in the mind. 
The complexes and the fictitious ego-ideals 
being made conscious, the tension disappears. 
Realizing the inconsistency of the two, the 
individual has to find a conscious solution of 
the issue in the given conditions. If the 
desires and passions are impossible and men- 
tal constitution out of date, that is, if the 
reality is far in advance of the individual's 
cravings, the patient must replace the un- 
conscious repression by a conscious suppres- 
sion of the primitive wishes. This is called 
Manonigraha and Nirodha. If on the other 
hand, his desires are all too powerful for this, 
and he adopts an unsocial attitude in pursu- 
ance thereof, then his mode of life should be 
so changed as to provide some sort of satis- 
faction for his unconscious desires in keeping 
with the social needs and his ego-ideals. Or 
the ideals may be incompatible with his 
personality and the social situation. In that 
case, they have to be abandoned and the 
individual is assigned his right role. 

When Arjuna, fearing his responsibility, 
resorted to inactivity, Lord Krishna came to 
his help and held a free discussion on equal 
terms with him. Arjuna laid open his heart 
before him and related his difficulties frankly. 


Lord Krishna got at the real crux and assum- 
ing the role of a superior, first as a teacher 
and then as God incarnate, exhorted Arjuna 
to carry out his duties unflinchingly, without 
any tinge of attachment, and with firm faith 
in divine guidance. 

The discourse with Arjuna is, however, 
only an occasion for the enunciation of the 
truth. The Gita, in fact, has served and will 
serve as a torch-light for the benighted travel- 
lers of all ages groping in the dark and dis- 
appointed on all sides. Therein Lord Kjishna 
suggested many advisable ways of life for 
differently constituted individuals, according 
to their psychophysical nature- He recom- 
mended Karma Yoga for a man of action like 
Arjuna and Tilak. He advised Jnana Yoga 
for a man of knowledge like Shankaracharya 
and his followers. And he appeared as 
emphasizing the supreme importance of 
Bhakti for the renowned Bhaktas like Rama- 
nuja, Vallabha, and others. For the weak, 
the man of unspecified character, the Gita is 
only an exhortation for complete self- 
surrender and devotion, Sharanagati Yoga, 
as it is called by some. There are other 
easier methods of Dhyana Yoga and Abhyasa 
Yoga for others whom they may serve to 
lead on to the ultimate Yoga. The Adhyatma 
Yoga was enjoined for the philosophically 
minded alone. 

It is chiefly due to this universal eclecti- 
cism that the Gita has won the admiration 
and applause of ail in every nook and comer 
of the world where its message has been deli- 
vered. It gives solace to the disheartened, 
encourages the despondent, gives hope in des- 
pair, uplifts the downcast, and promises 
salvation and bliss to the misery-stricken and 
the sin-drowned. 



MOULANA RtMrs CONCEPTION OF GOOD AND EVIL 

By Prof. H. C. Paul, MA. 


Every one in this world has the idea of 
good and evil; whenever any person gets 
pleasure or satisfaction from any other per- 
son or thing, he says that thing or person to 
be of good to him, and if he gets pain or suffer- 
ing, he thinks that another as the cause of 
his pain or suffering and counts that one as 
an evil. We find that the same person or 
thing may be the cause of pleasure to one, 
and the cause of displeasure and suffering to 
another and to a third, it is of no importance 
or significance. Thus, poison as medicine is 
of most importance to a person who is suffer- 
ing from any disease, but this same medicine 
to a healthy person is really poisonous and 
may cause his death, but to a third person 
who is not concerned with the medicine, it is 
of no importance. In the case of human 
beings also such things may arise ; a beloved 
is of most pleasure to the lover, but the same 
beloved is the cause of displeasure to the 
rival one who was in touch with the beloved, 
but now has been disappointed of her love 
and to a third one this beloved is of no impor- 
tance 01 significance. Moulana RumI says, 
‘ In this world there is no poison or sugar 
which is not a footing to one and a bondage 
to another. The poison of the snake is life to 
that snake but to a man it will be a cause of 
death. To the creatures of water the water 
is like a garden, but to the creatures of earth, 
it is a burden and death.’ He then concludes 
thus : ‘ Know this also — evil is relative, 

there is no absolute evil in the world/ 

Pas bad-i-mutlaq nabashad dar jahan 
Bad banisbat bashad In ra ham badan. 

Both good and evil are relative, and they 
do not depend on things or persons. Only 
place and time or occasions cause the things 
to be good or evil. Moulania Rumi says, 
Nothing is absolutely good nor absolutely 
evil ; every good and evil arises from its 
(relative) place — ^for this reason knowledge 
Js necessary and useful/ 


Xafa zarr-i-har yaki az mauzi ast 
Ilm azln ru wajib ast wa nafi ast. 

As our poet says, knowledge is necessary 
to have an idea of the real nature of every^ 
good and evil. What is justice ? What is 
charity ? What is cruelty or severity The 
same work can be just at one time, and it is 
unjust at another time ; in this way any appa- 
rently cruel deed done to any one may reallj 
be of much usefulness to him. How beauti- 
fully the poet sings in his Masnavi, ‘ What is 
justice ? — ^It is action in its (proper) place ; 
what is oppression ? — It is action in its wrong 
place.’ 

Adi chi bud wazf andar mauzi ast 

Zulm chi bud w^azi dar na mauzi ast 
And our poet continues thus in his poetic 
way : * Oh, many a punishment that is inflict- 
ed on a poor fellow is better as regards divine 
recompense than bread and sweetmeat ; for 
the reason that sweetmeat in season and out 
of season may make the bile yellow, (whereas) 
a slap may purge him of all dross in him. 
— ^Do give a slap on a poor fellow in time, it 
will rescue him from being beheaded (for his 
grave wickedness afterwards). Charity and 
its occasion is good (no doubt) , but only 
when you do it in its proper place. — But the 
king (Shah^) in the place of ** Rukh,” it is 
ruinous on its (king’s) part, and the placing 
of horse (asp) to that of “ king ” is also 
(clear) foolishness. In religious law also 
there is favour and punishment ; the king is 
for the throne and the horse (to stand) at 
the gate. Every king has his royal chamber 
and prison house, the chamber is for the 
sincere ones, and the prison for the wicked. 
If you put a plaster on a boil which requires 
the knife, you (only) establish pus in the 
boil ; it will eat away the flesh beneath it, it 
will have very little of benefit, but rather 
fifty times more harm.’ The poet concludes 

^ Shall, rukh and Ssp are the different dice used in 
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his discussion saying that there is nothing 
wrong in this world, everything has its bene- 
fit in the long run. He says, ‘ Nothmg is vain 
that is created by God, — of anger, clemency, 
good counsel, and stratagem.’ 

Nist batil harchi yazdan afrid 

Az ghazab waz hilm waz nush wa makid. 
And likewise the Koran says, ‘ It is possible 
that you dislike a thing which is good for you, 
and you love a thing which is bad for you. 
But God knows and you do not know (the 
ultimate result of it).’^ Our poet also says, 
‘The child trembles at that lancet of the 
barber, (but) the sympathetic mother is 
happy in that pain. He gives a little pain, 
and brings forward greater solace ; he gives 
what you cannot understand. You are 
judging from your own standpoint — ^think 
over deeply, for it is far, far (from the truth) 
The evil or good that we find in other 
things is not really for the things themselves, 
it is our own nature reflected through them. 
The faults that we see in others are our own 
faults wrongly imposed on others. Alluding 
to the story of the Lion, the king of beasts, 
and the hare, how beautifully the poet brings 
out the nature of good and evil ! He says, ‘ 0 
you, many an evil that you see in others is 
your own nature (reflected) in them. In 
them was reflected all that you are in your 
real nature regarding hypocrisy, oppression 
and insolence. You are that (evil-doer) , and 
you are striking the blows at yourself : it is 
yourself whom you are cursing at the moment. 
You do not see the evil in yourself clearly, 
otherwise you would hate your evil nature 
with all your life. 0 foolish one, you are going 
to make war against yourself, like that lion 
who made war against himself. (But) when 
you reach the depth of your nature, you will 
understand that vileness was from your own 
nature. To the lion (of the story) at the 
bottom (of the well) it became clear that he 
who seemed to him to be another was (really) 
his own image.’ In another place he says, 

* Koran, Sura H, 216. 


‘ The one which is like a snake to your eye, 
but to the eye of another, the same one is like 
a beautiful picture. It is for the reason that 
in your eye is the idea of his being an infidel, 
and in the eye of the friend is the idea of his 
being a (true) beloved, — Joseph^ was like a 
camel (bearing burdens) in the eyes of his 
brothers, but the same Joseph was like a 
fairy in the eyes of Jacob (his father) .’ 

How does this evil originate in men ? 
Moulana Rumi says, ‘ Know, then, that any 
pain of yours is the result of some deviation 
(from the Truth), and the calamity of your 
afliiction is due to (your) greed and passion.’ 

Pas badan ranjat natijayi zallatist 

Afat-i-in zarbatat az shahwatist. 

This origin of evil is from the beginning of 
the creation of mankind. And whenever we 
look forward, we find that every new creation 
is preceded by some evil, pain, or destruc- 
tion. How was Adam, the First of the human 
race, bom ? There is reference in the 
Ko^ran^ to the fall of Adam because of his 
taking some forbidden fmit which is the 
symbol of impurity. Likewise Moulana Bumi 
says, ‘Adam took a single step into the 
region of the enjoyment of animal spirit, his 
separation from the high seat of paradise 
became the punishment of his carnal soul.’ 

The question now arises, why all thcjse 
evils and sufferings, or rather this creation 
whose origin is from evil ^ He says regarding 
the creation of the world that it is for the 
divine manifestation, so that the Treasure of 
Knowledge may not remain hidden, the 
Treasure of Knowledge being God, who is the 
Treasure of Eternal Bliss, Beauty, and Truth, 
and the source of all good ; in the same way 
regarding all these evils the poet says, ‘ God 
created (all) sorrows and sufferings for this 
purpose that happiness might be manifest 
through this opposite (sorrow and suffering) . 
All hidden things are shown (to us) by their 
opposites; as God has no opposite, He is 
hidden (from us) .’ 

® Joseph, the story of Yusuf, iu the Koran, Chap. XII. 

* Koran, Chap. H, 36. 
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Bas niMniha bazid paida shuwad 
Cbimki haq ra nist zid pinhan binvad. 
What a great truth the poet divulges iri this 
couplet 1 Everything that we see in this 
world is only visible to us owing to the pre- 
sence pf its contraiy side by side. 

God is hidden from us for the reason that 
He is all good, and there is no contrary" to 
Him, i.e., there is nothing like absolute evil 
in this world. Whatever we see in this world 
is either good or evil relatively. The poet 
says, ‘ Do not consider that all the happen- 
ings of the world (proceeding) from heaven, 
will continue eternally here.’ 

Tu mabln in waqat-i-ruzgar 
’Kaz falak migardad inja naguwar. 
Every event whether pleasing or disgusting 
that comes upon us, has its limited period 
after which it must change to its alternative. 
Everything in this world has been given to us 
by God for our use. The Koran^ says, ‘ In 
everything of this earth God has made a use 
for you. — ^And if you are to count the gifts of 
God, you would not be able to number them.’ 
But we often forget this thing and blame 
our lot for the sufferings that come upon us. 
Our poet says, ‘ Think as (divine) mercy the 
bitter trials (of sufferings) and as (divine) 
punishment, the kingdom of Merv and Balkh. 
That Abraham did not avoid breaking (of 
idols) and was saved ; and this Ibrahim (son 
of Adham) avoided (worldly) respect and 
honour and was relieved.’ In the Koran, ^ 
the story of Abraham is that as he broke all 
the idols of the people, he was thrown into 
fire by order of Nimrod, the then King, but 
that fire was changed into a rose garden by 
God. The story of Ibrahim bin Adham (as 
given by the poet himself in another part of 
his book) is very interesting. He was the 
King of Balkh, but one night h6 saw in a 
dream that his worldly honour and respect was 
a great bar to his spiritual progress. He then 
turned into a great Suf! (a mystic Saint) 
leaving aside all his worldly belongings and 

® Komn, Chap. IT, ^9 ; Chap. XVI, 18. 

* Korm^ Chap. XXI, 69. 


tasted the joy of Eternal Bliss. 

But we should not think that everyone is 
to give up all connections of the world. The 
world with all its belongings has been given 
to us for our proper use and thus to develop 
ourselves in the way to our ideal, which is 
the realization of God. How excellently the 
poet says, ‘ The wealth that you reserve for 
religion (is good) ; the prophet (Hazrat 
Muhammad) said, — how good is righteous 
wealth. — ^Water in the boat is (the cause of) 
the ruin of the boat, (but) water underneath 
is a (great) support.’ 

Ab dar kishti halak-i-kishti ast 
Ab andar zir-i-kishtl pushti ast. 

We find that the main thing is the proper 
use ; in other words, we shall use all the 
things as they are necessary and essential 
supports for our living in this world, which 
living is meant only for the realization of 
God. It is not required that we are to cur- 
tail all our pleasures and enjoyments of the 
world, but the thing is that we are not to 
be attached to the things — the water must 
not be in the boat.’ As the poet says, * Do 
not tear off the feathers, but detach your 
heart from it, for the reason that the existence 
of the enemy is the necessary condition of 
the holy war.’ 

Bar makan par ra wa dil barkan azu 
Zanki shart-i-jihad amad adu. 

Evils, passions and wrong desire must be 
there ; and all these serve the purpose of 
creation. This world is the great field of 
holy war; we are to overcome all these evil 
passions and desires in us, and when we shall 
be relieved of all these things, we are no more 
of this world ; we may be living in this world, 
but it will be out of us; this is the Great 
Blessing of the creation, of the birth of man. 
And this eternal Bliss cannot be expressed 
by anyone, it is to be realized. Our poet 
says, ‘ Knowledge and wisdom is for (distin- 
guishing) the (right) path and the wrong 
path ; when all are the (one right) path, 
knowledge is without significance. 

Em wa hikmat bahri-i-rah wa birahist 
Chun hama rah b^shad an hikmat tahist 
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How beautifully the poet argues regarding 
the purpose of creation and puts the question 
in the mouth of the ‘Kazi’ : Do you want that 
(the purpose of creation of) both the worlds 
should be spoilt, for the sake of this shop of 
your passionate nature ? We must have 
control over ourselves. And the purpose of 
the creation of God should be fully served 
by us. 

Now, the question which may arise in us 
the poet himself is referring to. He says, ‘If 
you say that evils are also from him, how 
about the defect in His Grace ? This bestow- 
ing of evil is also His perfection. 

In bad! dadan kamal-i-u ast ham 
And this idea he makes clear with a parable : 
God is like a painter who paints two kinds 
of pictures — the most beautiful ones and the 
most ugly ones. There lies the perfection of 
His skill. And thus we may say that He is 
the creator of both infidelity and faith ; both 
are bowing down before His Lordship. But 
the true believer worships willingly, because 
he seeks and aims at the pleasure of God. 
The infidel also is a worshipper of God but 
his aim is of different motives. And with 
reference to this fact the Korun'^ says, ‘And 
everyone of the heavens and the earth has 
bowed to Him, willingly or unwillingly. 
About their motives the poet says, He (the 
infidel) keeps the king’s fortress in good 
order, but he is claiming to be in command 
of it). And the faithful keeps that fortress 
in good order for the sake of the king, 
not for the sake of his own power and 
prestige.’ 

The real nature of the good and evil is 
not possible to be understood by ordinary 
persons. Only those who are approaching 
perfection can have the real idea of these. 
And therefore parables are required to give 
an idea of these and of their originator. In 
the parable referred to above, we find that we 
are like so many pictures, and our good and 
evil are like so many colours of beauty and 
ugliness. And God, the great Painter, can 
rub off at any moment any part of any colour 


of the pictures, if He likes and He is doing 
so, whenever occasion arises, for the beauty 
of the pictures, i.e., the perfection of His 
creation. 

God is the ultimate source of all good and 
evil, faith and infidelity, and all other con- 
traries. And these contraries are nothing 
more than the reflection of His attributes, 
such as Beauty, Power, Mercy and their 
contraries, through which God reveals Him- 
self to us, but in reality they have no essence 
in them ; and they have only apparent basis 
in this world of phenomenon. Rum! says, ‘ In 
this world there is the bitter ocean and the 
sweet ocean, between them there is a barrier 
which they do not desire (to pass over). — 
Know that both of them come from the same 
origin, pass over from both these and reach 
its origin. 

Dan ki m bar du ziyak asK rawan 

Bar guzar zm har du r.au ta aslian. 

The bitter ocean and the sweet ocean are 
the good and evil in us. They both are to 
be surpassed and then we shall reach its 
origin, the One Unity of everything, where 
there is no contradiction. 

How beautifully the poet describes the 
real nature of good and evil ! He says, ‘ Both 
(good and evil) dash against each other from 
beneath and above, waves on waves, like the 
water of the ocean ; the appearance of oppo- 
sition (arising) from the narrow body (of 
the waves) is due to the inter-mingling of the 
lives (of waves) in peace and in war. The 
waves of peace dash against each other and 
root up hatred and jealousy from the breast. 
The waves of war, in another form, turn the 
loves (or the good qualities of man) upside 
down. Love is attracting the bitter ones to 
the sweet and wrath is carrying the sweet one 
to bitterness, for the origin of love is righte- 
ousness and how will the bitter ones be 
mixed with sweetness? — (The real nature 
of) the bitterness and sweetness (evil and 
good) cannot be understood by this eye ; 
they can be seen through the window of the 
Ultimate. 

Taikh wa shMn zm nazar nayed padid 

Az danchayi aqabat danand did 


’ Kwm, Clmp. HI* 78. 
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The real nature of good and evil is known 
only to the perfect, who see that good and 
evil are like the two sides of the different 
waves of the ocean. Those who have reached 
the Ultimate find that this world of good and 
evil has no basis at all. It is only in the 
conflicts of our nature, we find some one to 
be good and some one to be bad. Our poet 
says, ' Since coloumess became a captive of 
colour, a Moses came into a conflict w'ith 
(another) Moses, when you attain that 
colourlessness which you originally had, 
Moses and Pharoah are at peace (with each 
other) 

So long as there is creation there must be 
good and evil, and it is we with our con- 
traries, who have built the edifice of creation, 
otherwise there is no good and evil, no ele- 
ments of contraries which are the basis of 
creation ; there is only One — the ocean with 
its deep calmness — ^the One Great Truth 
which reigns, the Eternal Bliss. The poet 
says, * The world is established from this war 
(of contraries) — think of these elements, so 
that it (all difficulties) may be solved. Hence 
the edifice of creation is upon contraries ; 
consequently we are at war from injury and 
advantage.^ 

Fas banayi khalq bar azdad bud 
Lajiram ma jangiyim az zar wa sud. 

The Eternal Bliss is our ideal ; as long 
as we are debarred from this ideal, we are to 
suffer from these contraries. We seek after 
happiness, but we fall in dangers and suffer- 
ings ; for in the comforts of the world, there 
is no real Bliss. Our poet says. ‘All the world 
are seekers after happiness, and on account 
of false happiness they are in fire (suffering) ’ 
In hama alam talabgar-i-khaush and 
waz khush-i-tazwir andar a cash and 

In the scriptures of the Hindus, there 
are three Guna’s (fetters) — such as Satwa, 
goodness or purity ; Ea jas, passion or energy ; 
and Tamas, darkness or grossness. These are 
three attributes inherent in every man. They 
are called as Gunas or fetters which are like 
chords obstructing everyone on the way to 
the goal, yet through them we are to lead 
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ourselves to the goal. First with Eajas we 
are to release ourselves from Tamas, and with 
Satwa we are to avoid the evils of Rajas ; 
and then this Satwa also should be left 
aside. And we shall reach the goal of our 
search. We should know that this life of 
a man is a long journey for reaching the goal. 
From the first moment we cannot avoid ail 
these relative good and evil in us. Gradually, 
we shall understand that in all our workings 
there is the tinge of evil. And the poet says, 
‘You are able to engage yourselves to w^ork, 
for the reason that its faultiness is hidden 
from you by the Creator. And that other 
work to w’hich you are exceedingly 
averse, is for the reason that its faultiness 
has come into clear view,* Hence efforts and 
striving must be there before reaching -he 
goal, and when we shall reach the goal, all 
efforts and striving will automatically come 
to a stop. Therefore, the poet is praying to 
God, ‘O God, Thou secret know^er of good 
speech, do not hide from us the faultiness of 
evil w’ork, (And do not show us the faulti- 
ness of the good work, lest we become cold 
and distracted from the journey (to the 
goal) .* With our good works, we shall 
approach our Ideal, who is all good, and 
when we shall reach Him, we shall realize at 
that eternal moment, that all these have 
really no significance, but not before that. 

Let me now come to the conclusion with 
these words of Rumi, ‘ (Really) you are of 
place, and your origin is of no place, shut up 
this shop (of woridliness) and open that 
shop (of proceeding to the Eternal) . Do not 
flee to the world of six directions, because 
in directions there is the ‘ shashdara,* and 
that ‘ shashdara is mat ’ (defeat) 

Tu makani asl-i-tu dar lamakan 
In duk^ bar band wa bagusha an dukan 
Shash jihat maguriz zTra dar jihat 
Shashdara ast wa shashdara mat ast mat. 

In the same way like the player of the 
game, we should not lose this present 

® ‘Shashdara’ is a ruinous position in the play of 
Baokgammon, -where the dice are placed in^ different 
directions in such a way that their escape is impossible 
aoid thereby the player loses the game. 
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life by directing ourselves to the six direc- 
tions of worldly pomp and grandeur, but 
engage ourselves in divine thoughts and 
pleasures which lead us to the goal from 
where we come. And on the way to the 
goal nothing will appear to us as bad. As 


Moulana Eumi says, * All thorns will appear 
beautiful like the rose, to the sight of the 
particular who is proceeding towards the 
Universal.’ 

Khar Jumla lutf chun gul mi shuwad 
Pish-i-juzuyi ku suyi kul ml ruwad. 


THE AESTHETICISM OF SOUNDARYALAHARI 

By P. Sama Eao, B.A., B.L. 


Like the sweet Chakora wise 
May I drink ever the moonlight 
of Truth and Bliss 
That flows from the One-Being 
compounded of 
Thee and Thine Lord! 

The Chakoras are drunk with the tender 
moonshine of Thine face; 

So mad are they with its terrible sweetness 
That they turn to the moon every night 
Little knowing there is 
Sourness in his face. 

This is the ecstatic address of Shankara 
to Mother Parvati. It is in this wise 
that he approaches Her as the head 
and fount of all Beauty, and seeks to 
celebrate Her in a blaze of melody with 
the aid of the most luscious parallels 
borrowed of Nature, Her very manifestation. 
The glory of earth is an infinitesimal reflec- 
tion of the glory of Heaven ; and though so 
meagre as that, it is yet the basis and starting 
point for any conception of Heaven and its 
denizens. These parallels have been idealized 
into a spiritual texture which cannot fail to 
transport the reader into Ananda. For 
according to the poet’s realization She is 

the moony crescent 
of all knowledge, adorning the cro^m 
of Parabrahma, the one Lord of worlds; 

, . . the divine Mistress of illusion. 

When the subject is superhuman, its attri- 
butes cannot be otherwise. Indian Art is 
idealistic in the sense that it is based not so 
much on the Being as on the Becoming : 
which in simpler language means that it ever 


strives after a heavenly pattern, and. derives 
it after due sublimation of its earthly proto- 
type in the laboratory of spiritual experience. 
During its progress of Becoming that Ulti- 
mate One it always gives us ,a glimpse of its 
illumination though in a * broken arc ’ as 
Robert Browning would put it. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
bring down Shankara from the icy pinnacle 
of the Himalayas where he is with Shiva to 
any mundane level. It is an attempt to set 
out his ideal conception of feminine beauty 
which in the personality of Parvati he has 
built of earthly material, and thereby ennobled 
it. HHs portrait of Parvati has became the 
final word on beauty. His poetic commemo- 
ration of Her various charms of face and 
limbs is also of great practical interest to the 
Indian artist ; for it gives him practical 
instructions for the execution of a perfect 
form, true and sublime, which is now evi- 
denced roughly by the idols of Bhoga-shakti 
and Dakshayani in the South, and of Tara, 
Maitreyi, Kali and Loka-shakti, in the North 
of India. Many of these hymns are Dhyanas 
or verbal aids to contemplation. 

To Shankara art is both the means and 
the end of realization of Divinity. As means 
it tunes up the individual soul to the sym- 
phony of perfection ; and as an end it realizes 
itself in the universality of things. Apart from 
these, art and poetry have no justification at 
all. For he defines the origin and scope of 
art elsewhere in Svatimmmpanam in the all- 
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comprehensive verse, 

‘Atmamaye mahatipate vividhajagacchi- 
tramatmana iikhitara, 
Svayameva kevalamasov pasyanpramudam 
prayathi paramatma ’ 

which means that 

' On the vast canvas of the self the pic- 
ture of the manifold worlds is painted by the 
self, and that Supreme Self seeing but Itself 
enjoys great delight.’ 

To Shankara physical beauty is Kamic ; it is 
the basis of all creation earthly and otherwise. 
It is the fount of all sex-impulse that unites 
man and woman making them forget their 
separate existences in the bliss of the process 
of creation. On the ethereal plane the rela- 
tionship amounts to a kinship of the indivi- 
dual self to the Universal, as an Upanishad 
lays down in 

‘ For just as one who dallies with a beloved 
wife has no consciousness of outer or inner, 
so the spirit also dallying with the self, whose 
essence is knowledge, has no consciousness of 
outer or inner.’ 

This frenzy of self-effacement has flowered 
into so many lovely lyrics in the fl,eld of 
poetry. Gita Govinda, Mira Bai’s Songs, 
and E. B. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese are brilliant instances. 

Every object save inanimate matter has 
an aura of its own which endows personality 
on it. So every portrait whether of the 
human being or the divine must have that 
halo expressed or at least suggested in unmis- 
takable terms of colour and tone if it is to be 
expressive. By this halo I do not mean the 
conventional ring of brilliant colour that is 
painted in or sculptured round the heads of 
spiritual figures like the Virgins and the Saints 
in the art specimens of the medieval times. 
The halo is the radiance of the entire perso- 
nality in question. Shankara realized this 
too well when he depicted the radiance of 
the Goddess’s personality in 
Thou art like the tender roseate rays 
Of the Sun at mom at whose slight kiss 
The lotus-hearts of poets unfold in song. 

, . . Thou dost pervade 

All earth and skies and the univecse 


SOUNBABYALAHABI 

With Thine halo that is roseate 
Like the baby rays of the Sun at mom. 
and ascribed other gradations of the red 
tinge to Her lips, Her tongue, Her nails, 
Her third eye, Her feet and Her palms. The 
rosiness of Her body is neither the simple 
red, nor the red of the rose. It is the happy 
blend of rose, the pink of lotus and virgin 
gold. It can only be felt rather than des- 
cribed. This melody of red is a transparent 
haze which like the sharpest ultra-violet ray 
pierces the blanket-Shiva in embrace with 
Her, and bathes the worlds with a liquid 
radiance, the radiance of the baby Sun at 
mom. The poet in spite of his acute insight 
and equipment of words is not certain about 
the factual redness of Her lips. He wavers 
between the redness of coral and that of the 
Bimba fruit for an exact similitude ; and 
finally for want of a better expression and 
in a mood of ecstatic despair settles upon a 
redness approximating to that of the Bimba 
alone as it flows with luscious life. But Her 
feet and hands have the redness and the 
grace of the lotus coupled with the delicious- 
ness and tenderness of leaf-fronds. When 
smeared with the conventional Lepa Her 
feet are as tender and radiant as the Asoka- 
blossom. They are also ashine with the glow 
of the lightning, and the sun and the moon, 
as well as that of the tongues of Fire. The 
fingers are usually compared to a sheaf of 
bean-pods for delicacy and slimness. But 
what of the rows of Her teeth that are 
guarded as it were by the lambent velvety 
pair of lips.? 'They are lustrous regular 
lines,’ Tvory-dazzling’ not only in their per- 
fect smoothness but also in their pearly gloss. 
Her tongue has a redness of its own like that 
of the red Hibiscus flower in its perfect soft- 
ness and glow which reddens ‘the crystal 
whiteness of Sarada’s body endowing it with 
ruby’s glow.’ But Her nails and Her hands 
have each a distinct redness of their own 
different from that of lips ; and Her face 
shines ‘resplendent like the autumn Moon.’ 
The poet could not find again, a similitude 
for the red tint of Her hands although ke 
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found one for Her nails; so tte reader is left 
to himself to imagine it after this confession ; 
Thine nails aare ashme with a 
Tendereop than the lotus bloom; 

"What of Thine sweet hands, 

I cannot sing, D Mother! 

Her nose is straight like the tender bamboo 
shoot, while Her neck 
. . . cranes out 

Like the flexible stalk of lotus bearing light 
The lotus of Her resplendent face. ; 
when She lifts it up to Her Lord’s in the 
act of ardent embrace. The neck is the seat 
of sound, and the creeping lines thereon, 
besides being the three strings of Mangala- 
Sutra tied by Her paramount Lord when 
entrusting Her with the protection of the 
Worlds, are also symbolic of the primal 
Nada, in its three Sthayis of Shadjama, 
Madhyama, and Gandhara, which harps 
harmony out of chaos ; for She is the Goddess 
of music as well. j 

The shape and the form of Her chin are 
not expressible. Its delicacy and strength 
have to be derived by the reader after this 
simple and pretty statement that *it is the 
handle to the Moon’s disc of Her sweet face,* 
‘raised many a time by Her passionate Lord 
(Shiva) for nectar to drain.’ For aught that 
may be ventured it would be square-cut like 
the bean-seed or the mango-stone, and not 
pointed at all. 

The three lines on Her abdomen are so 
delicately thin .and creeping like the cardamon 
tendrils, while Her waist is a vanishing line, 
fragile like a tree ‘on the bank of a gushing 
stream that has washed all earth from its 
roots away.’ Besides it is arched like the 
crescent Moon. The navel is both an erotic 
and a yogic centre. To the eastern poet the 
navel of a woman is as much an essential 
item of her beauty as her face. A deep navel 
magnetises him. Like Shelley’s, Shankara’s 
metaphors have sweet mythologies of their 
own like 

WheVi SHva witk tixe fire of His third eye burnt 
Cupid, be for asylum ran and bid 
Deep down in Thine navel, 0 Mother ! 

The flames are still evident 
la Thme li^t anbum hair amund it* 


Its convolutions are compared to a Gangetic 
whirlpool. It is 

, , , the fertile bed for that creeper of that hairline 
That buds into spheres of Thine golden breasts. 

The faint and delicate hairline which starts 
from between Her breasts, and culminates 
into Her navel is faintly dark like the waters 
of the Jumna. Here is a story again why it 
is faint and thin : 

The dark-N^Triad Yamuna finds it hard 
To struggle her way through hill-like breasts; 

She however succeeds at last and comes through 
In a faint dark line of hair, and refuge finds 
In the mauvish depths of Thine navel. 

While to the spiritually sublime imagination 
of Shankara this hairline is the thin stream 
of the Yamuna struggling her way* out to 
purify as it were the already pure breasts of 
Devi, for Bhartrihari a mundane poet, it 
becomes a Saubhagya-kshara-pankti or the 
happy string of Cupid’s love-lisps. It is true 
both are sensuous ; but the quality of their 
sensuousness is distinct. While the one 
makes us snap aU our earthly bonds, the 
other makes us still cling to them with a 
sensual ardour. 

A brow that is slightly curved is a mark 
of feminine beauty ; for then alone do eye- 
brows make the perfect bow of Cupid to 
twang out his missiles. Only an imagination 
chastened in the crucible of spirituality could 
conjure up the following image : 

Thine rounded brow is an upturned crescent 
Lit up by the light of Thine sweet face; 

This, with the crescent already thereon 
Malce Thine face a full full moon 
With deliciousness arflower. 

Her eyes are large and luminous like the 
petals of a white lotus. They extend as far 
as the ears. They make the ‘bee-line’ to 
Cupid’s bow formed of the eyebrows. The 
hall-mark of all true poetry is suggestion ; 
nowhere else have I come across a sweeter 
lyric suggesting this extension than in the 
following : s 

Thine third eye in sympathy with Thine other two 
Eeddens with envy, for these ‘bees* despite 

their strife 

To catch the honey of the blossom-bunch of prfdse 
By poets ofiered have failed, whidi Thine ears have 

dnuaed entire* 
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What with the weight of hips and the golden 
breasts, the fragility of bust, and the slimness 
of the waist, their possessor can never be 
flashy like lightning. A slow rhythmic gait 
is therefore natural to Her. Even Her swans 
envy Her gait and being at their wits’ end 
assiduously cultivate it to the sweet tinkle 
of Her anklets. There hangs again a lovely 
tale to Her hips. The poet suggests they 
are heavy and broad because She has in- 
herited them from Her father Himavan. 

To Bhartrihari the eyes of feminine 
beauty are electric in their flash, while to 
Shankara they possess a steady shine which 
penetrates the densest opacity, instilling as 
it were a fear of betrayal even in the hearts 
of the fish that love to slumber in the inky 
depths of waters. There is nothing like the 
chequered look in them that denotes earthly 
passion. 

The trunk of the golden plantain tree has 
become a perfect object of comparison to the 
shins of an ideal feminine beauty because of 
its coolness, smoothness, tenderness and 
uniform tapering. The knee-caps of the 
Goddess have attained the form and strength 
of the heads of Bhadra elephants by constant 
kneeling to Her Lord. The tresses are long, 


bounteous, heavy, and curly like the feet of 
honey-bees, and silken. The ringlets in their 
fineness are a simple silken cloud when en- 
massed, having a scent of their own excelling 
that of Indra’s Parijat, which woos them 
their scent to steal. The line that parts 
these silken tresses ' is a resplendent novel 
ray shot by the baby Sun She wearest on 
Her brow.’ 

Now what then is the basis of all this 
glorification of Beauty ? It is the Mother- 
hood of God, which in the Tantric language 
is known as Shaktaism. Shankara has dealt 
with Her beauty not in the physical erotic 
sense of Bhartrihari but in the highly ethe- 
realized conception of harmony that directs 
order into chaos. According to Shankara 
beauty then becomes the bait employed by 
the Master-Angler to draw up the fish of the 
erring unto Himself. 

If the function of Art be as Oscar Wilde 
has hsautifvlly put it *to stir the most divine 
and remote of the chords which make music 
in our soul/ Shanhara*$ Soundaryahhari has 
not failed of Us purpose. It is overbrim- 
ming with aU the necessary practical instruc- 
tion to an artist, and especially the Indian 
artist. 


THE APPEAL OF THE FAMINE-STRICKEN 

By P. K Baneseui, N.K.I. (Swed-en) 

We cover our shame with rags dirty and tatter’d. 

Our faith in God’s providence now is all shatter’d ; 

We die of great hunger, how poor we are ! 

And OUT wail and woe is not heard afar. 

Our cup of misery’s full to the brim, 

Calmly we stand face to face with Fate grim ; 

Who cares for our weal ! We shed salty tears 
Silent, oppressed with a thousand fears. 
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Spectre-thin, languishing inch by inch we all die, 

Too feeble are we grown to utter a word or cry ; 
Should silver and gold be piled, piled up high 
When sighing we die and live but to sigh ? — 

Countless our numbers, who’re dead ; grief you’ll share 
To think that man’s mercy on man’s no more ; 
Which places us all in distress so sore, 

O, Charity ! whither is fied thy sweet care ? — 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Our Readers 

In Conversations vMh Sxcami Shivananda 
of this month the duties of a householder and 
a Sanyasi are touched upon. . . . We are 
glad to present to our readers, in I am that I 
am, notes of a lecture given by Swami Vive- 
kananda on March 20, 1900, in San Francisco, 
U.SA, It has not been hitherto published. 
We have got it through the courtesy of a 
friend in ijnerica. , . . Dr. S, K. Maitra 
of the Benares Hindu University discourses 
with great learning and originality on the 
nature of Indian philosophy in the past and 
in the present in The S'pirit of Indian Philo- 
sophy. He maintains that the achievements 
of Indian philosophy are in modern times as 
great, if not greater than, its achievements 
in the past in the realm of pure thought. . . . 
In Gita Yoga the learned author brings out 
how the Gita shows the proper way to the 
sublimation of repressions and the resolving 
of mental complexes. ... In Mouhma Runups 
Conception of Good and Evil we get an ex- 
cellent exposition of the Sufi views on the 
subject. ... We get a systematized concep- 
tion of the beauty of form in The Aestheticism 
of Soundaryalahari. . . . Mr. P. K. Banerji 
is a Norweigian scholar and poet, and depicts 
the misery of starving people in The Appeal 
of the Famine-stricken. 

Indigenous Medicine 

Dr. M. R. Guruswami Mudaliar, address- 


ing the conference of the All-India Chemists* 
and Druggists* Federation, emphasized the 
necessity for original research work by Indian 
chemists and druggists *in order to maintain 
the high standard and purity’ of indigeuoTis 
drugs. He was of the firm belief that India 
was in no way behind other countries in 
possessing capable men and requisite mate- 
rials for carrying out advanced research work 
in the field of medical knowledge and practice. 
He stated that 

For the preparation and manufacture of the best 
drugs, they must not wait for the Government to pro- 
vide the initiative. The Federation must see that they 
had a band of research workers to test the' preparation 
of drugs;, both biologicaly and clinically, before the 
goods were put on the market There were enough 
raw materials in this coui^try to prepare drugs for their 
requirements. "What was necessary was proper analysis 
and research work, and if that was done on a systematic 
and scientific basis, their drugs could very well com- 
pete with other. Western drugs available in the market. 
{Hindu) . 

Dr. Mudaliar drew the attention of Indian 
chemists and druggists to the existence of 
valuable and reputed Ayurvedic drugs. He 
appealed to them to take interest in the 
preparation and manufacture of these indi- 
genous medicines, so as to make them easily 
available to the public, not only in India 
hut also in other countries in the West. It is 
highly gratifying to find that Indian doctors, 
educated in the Western school of medical 
science, are sincerely desirous of promoting 
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and developing Ayurvedic and other forms of 
medical science, native to the Indian soil 
As Mr. Justice C. C. Biswas aptly observed 
in his speech at the Ashtanga Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya, the Ayurvedic system of medicine 
was in some respects superior to and it 
flourished in India long before the discovery 
of other forms of medical treatment. But, 
owing to lack of sufficient support and en-« 
couragement both from the public and the 
State, systematic development of the indigen- 
ous systems of medicine has not been possible 
in our country. Ever since the introduction 
of the allopathic system of the West into 
India, the practice of the i^yurvedic system 
and the use of indigenous drugs are becoming 
less and less common. Moreover, the un- 
fortunate prevalence of charlatans and the 
harmful effects of spurious drugs have further 
prejudiced the public mind, and many people 
are chary in taking recourse to indigenous 
drugs. Allopathic drugs are preferred to 
Ayurvedic drugs as there is a general impres- 
sion, unwarranted though, that the latter are 
less efficacious than the former. Such doubts 
have been dispelled by Dr. Gurus\vami 
Mudaliar who unequivocally stated that he 
could testify to the high efficacy of some of 
the Ayurvedic drugs in the treatment of 
diseases. In the Western countries, advance- 
ment of medical science has, no doubt, been 
rapid and up to date. What is needed is a 
healthy co-operation between the Western 
and Indian systems of medicine — each in 
addition to the other, and not one in pre-j 
ference to the other. If the Indian systems 
of medicine are not revived from the limbo 
in which they are today, the benefit of the 
most valuable indigenous drugs may gradu- 
ally be lost, and then, India will have to 
depend largely on imported drugs. 

Sri Ramaerishna and the World Dilemma 

Writing under the above title, in the 
Modem Review for April 1946, ‘A Westerner ’ 
(better known to our readers by her pen- 
name Tandra Devi) makes a genial and illu- 
minating survey of the life and teachings of 
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Sri Ramakrishna with special reference to 
their practical application to the problems of 
the modem world. She observes : 

TSTiat, in the final analysis, does the modern world 
crave in rdigion ' Not authority, as that word is 
generally interpreted; not mastery; not even a code oi 
life, nor a theory. 'VTe primarily crave for direct 
experience — experience, not experiment — ^and for state- 
ments about God based on that experience which is 
direct knowledge. And they must be statements which 
do not leave out ‘the other fellow." At e'very stage in 
the life of Eamakrishna we discover evidence of this 
direct experience, direct knowledge, and all-indusiveness, 
and of the vitality which flows therefrom, and these aae 
the things that make him pre-eminently a messenger to 
the modern world. . . . 

Ramakrtshna was an evoker, a fashioner, of .the 
superman. It is impossible adequately to describe 
Eamaiinsbna ! He is not merely a subject for discus- 
sion. He is an experience. That is just the point 
where he meets the deepest craving of our modern 
age. . . . 

If Ramakrishna was without book-learning, yet the 
^keenest minds of his day found in him an intellectual 
giant. As one attempts to study him, one realises thai 
one IS not e\en dealing with a superman but wnth some' 
thmg which embodies all that we dream of (and more, 
beyond dreams) as ‘attainment." 

She has rightly pointed out that though 
the modern age has achieved much in the 
field of what she calls * material universalism,’ 
yet, at the same time, weapons like the 
atom-bomb threaten to annihilate mankind, 
not excluding those responsible for such 
‘horrors.’ The way out of this spiritual dark- 
ness lies through cultivation of genuine God 
consciousness and love. 

.. . . We are depleted by our misplaced hankerings; 
bemused in a crazy world of heat and dust and uncer- 
tain paths; restless in mind, darkened in heart. Such 
men as Ramakrishna come to open up the dynamic 
stream, to renew our vital Being, stan-ed as it is by 
falsehood and neglect. 

The modem man is faced with a situation 
where he has to choose between the alter- 
natives of what is ‘ good ’ and what is 
‘ pleasant ’ — ^Shreyas and Preyas, as the 
Upanishads put it. The allurement of imme- 
diate success and enjoyment overpowers the 
inner hankering for truth and God realiza- 
tion. The formalities of religion and the 
intricacies of politics have divided mankind 
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into warring communities and parties. Such 
differences among mankind are inevitable. 
Yet, we have to live and act together amicably 
with a view to achieving the common goal of 
life. Sri Eamakrishna’s message of religious 
harmony and ‘ spiritual dynamism * shows us 
the way out of the crisis of the modem world. 

* At a time when our civilization and cul- 
ture are in peril by reason of their conflict 
with that of the West, the message of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa is our only hope 
and rescue,* said Dr. Rajendra Prasad address- 
ing a public meeting at Patna on the occasion 
of the birth anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna. 
He further observed : 

The life of Ramakrishna sets forth an ideal for ail 
of us. We must live up to it to steer clear through the 
crisis in the grip of which we are today. He was born 
at a time when there was commotion in the couutry on 
account of the dash of the Western ideology wilk 
Indian culture. His life was a battle to save our civili- 
zation from the assault of Western ideas. W’e are in 
the midst of the selfsame warfare today. 

SciBNCB Notes 

While what science knows as to how this 
universe came into being, and how exactly 
life grew on it, which is the same thing as to 
say how those conditions were created which 
made life possible, is next to nothing, she also 
does not laiow how to explain many of the 
new discoveries in accordance with her ac- 
cepted notions. I have already hinted at 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, which has 
revolutionized our old conception of dimen- 
sions ; the law of causation received a rude 
shock on the discovery of radio-active subs- 
tances. Planck knocked the bottom from 
this theory which swore by a cause for every 
effect, when he suggested that nature worked 
by fits and starts, and that there was no 
continuity between the present state of 
matter and its state a moment earlier. He 
just could not account for the conversion of 
some only of the atoms of radio-active subs- 
tances into atoms of different elements at a 
time, which is at the root of the radiation 
emitted by them. The jig-saw puzzle with 
which he was faced was what determined 
the fate of the particular atom which was to 


be split up at a particular moment, and who 
made that choice. 

Of course, the atoms did not split up all 
at once, for then there would be no conti- 
nuous radiation from the radio-active ele- 
ments. A lump of radium is made up of 
millions of atoms, which again are made up 
of electrons and neutrons arranged round a 
nucleus and moving with tremendous velo- 
city. Its radiation is due to the re-grouping 
of these tiny inhabitants of an atom into 
different associations, and this re-grouping 
affects these atoms by turn, one or more 
atoms having been chosen at each moment 
of time. And because there is choice ‘in- 
volved in this process, determinism has given 
way to what is called the Quantum Theory. 
The law of causation, the sheet-anchor of 
nineteenth century scientists,, which was an 
axiom to them, and which nobody ever dis- 
puted, or was called upon to prove, has thus 
been consigned to the dusty shelves of 
history. 

The Quantum Theory suggests that 
motion in nature is made up of jumps which 
are small quantities of progress placed one 
after another with gaps in between ; it is not 
a continuous thread. It also suggests that the 
same cause may produce not one effect, but 
one of many effects at a time, and if the 
cause is repeated a sufficient number of times 
one particular effect may also be repeated at 
given intervals. This is nothing more than 
the reinstatement of the law of probability, 
or in plain language the old rule of chance. 

War-time scientists were, however, con- 
cerned more with the cause than with the 
method how motion was propagated. They 
wanted to take all the golden eggs at once, 
which they could do if they knew how they 
were laid. The energy of radiation could be 
condensed only if the splitting could be acce- 
lerated which gave that energy. The source 
of this disintegration was found in the im- 
pingement of neutrons, released from the 
break-up of an atom, on an atom of uranium, 
which released other neutrons. These neu- 
trons attacked other atoms in turn and thus 
a series of quick disintegrations was started, 
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giving rise to a tremendous explosion. Milli- 
ons of millions of atoms in a pound of 
tiranium can thus be split up in the course 
of a few seconds, releasing a huge amount of 
energy, which may be harnessed to any use. 
The disintegration has now been accelerated 
to such an extent that it has not to wait for 
an atom, or a small group of atoms, thrown 
into action by fate. The gaps between fits 
and starts have been reduced to such a degree 
as to make them a simultaneous action, and 
all the energy which would have been released 
in several years has been obtained in the 


course of a second. This discovery has, 
however, placed into the hands of man a 
power, like electricity, the vast possibilities 
of which he is at present unable to assess. 
He simply does not know what to do with it, 
as the suddenness of this vision accompanied 
with its stunning efiects on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki have invested it with the role of 
the demon-servant in the fable, who must be 
given some work to do, or his bubbling energy 
will recoil on his master with fatal conse- 
quences. 


REMEWS AND NOTICES 


self-clxture in the light of occlxtism. 

By I K. TadiINI. Published by The Ananda Publishing 
HousGj 3’Ay Lomther Road, Allahabad. Pp, 211. Price 
Rs 6. 

Man becomes civilized by self-culture. He is not 
satisfied merely \rith creature comforts but longs to 
know something about the universe in which he lives 
and the natme of his ultimate destiny. From the 
earliest times the history of human culture is nothing 
but the history of self-culture. Beligion and philosophy, 
ma^c and mythsj physical and social sciences have ail 
contributed their share to man’s self-culture. Paths to 
self-culture, widely different as they are, are based upon 
some assumptions. They may be classed under three 
heads: (1) Human beings should achieve happiness 
in this life itself since there is no beyond, (2) Practice 
of certain virtues in this life will be rewarded by some 
post-mortem results, and (S) Direct knowledge of life 
as a whole, based on occultism, leads one to the goal 
of Enlightenment. The book under review, which is 
written by one whose outlook on life is coloured by 
Theosophy, obviously upholds the third assumption and 
is professedly a scientific treatment of self-culture. 

Some central ideas on which this book is based are 
as follows: The Solar System which is the manifest- 
ation of God or Logos is a perfectly ordered mechanism. 
The entire Solar System is a vast theatre of evolution 
on which life is evolving to higher and higher perfec- 
tion. This process is taking place according to a 
definite Plan present in the Divine Consciousness and 
guided by various hierarchies of Beings. So the evolu- 
tion of humanity on. our earth also is guided by an 
Occult Hierarchy which is in intimate touch with the 
affairs of the world. Evolution of life does not stop 
with the human kingdom but continues ev«i after the 
perfection of the humaai stage. Every human being 


contains within himself the qualities of the Divme and 
these latent powers are unfolded through the process 
of reincarnation leading to an ever increasing limitless 
perfection. Karma, which is the law of cause and 
effect, governs ah aspects of the physical and human 
life and makes mnn the master of his destiny. Just as 
evedution of forms in the lower kingdoms can be acce- 
lerated by utilizing biological laws so the human evolu- 
tion also can be speeded up by the application of 
mental and spiritual laws. The Science of Self-culture, 
which is in the custody of the members of the Occult 
Hierarchy, is based on the application of these laws to 
the problem of human evolution. 

Many ideas of the ‘ Occult philosophy,* as stated 
above, have nothing specially occult about them, but 
constitute part and piarcel of the Vedantic system ; for 
instance, the potential qualities of the Divine in indi- 
vidual selves and their manifestation, the various 
Sadhanas for the attainment of the supreme goal, the 
coneeption of various Lokas with their presiding divi- 
nities, etc. are not unfamiliar to Vedantins. But the 
presentation of these ideas in an esoteric form clouds 
the issues without carrj’ing any conviction. The so- 
called ‘scientific treatment* can hardly convince a 
modem scientist who does not admit anything beyond 
sensory reality. If we have to believe in some unverified 
facts, in the light of a hypothesis, why should we not 
take our stand on the basis of the Shrutis and experiences 
of canonized samts instead of depending on in\>isible 
‘Masters of Wisdom*? The Theosophists’ scheme of 
evifiution of life and Solar System with its seven planes 
appear strange to those who have been brought up in 
the atmosphere of classical theology and philosophic 
tradition. The book will be of interest to those who 
attach any importance to clairvoyance and occultism. 

S. A. 
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OUR EDUCATION. By Swami Nirvbdananda. 
'Published by 'VidyaTnandim, 'Dhakunat Bengal. Pp. 159. 
Price Re. $-8, 

This book is a ciritical and comprehensive analysis 
of Indian Education as it is, as and how it should be, 
‘The state of education in this country is appalling,* 
says the author in the opening sentence, and proceeds 
to dissect our present system with a searching eye for 
the glaring omissions and wrong methods. Swami 
Vivekananda defined education as the ‘manifestation of 
the perfection already in man.’ It would be an 
absurdity to refer to our education even as a remote 
approximation to Vivekananda’s ideal. 

If education is to subserve national interests, it 
requires a thorough overhauling from top to bottom 
with an entirely new sense of values. It is a stupend- 
ous task that awaits our educationists. Due attention 
has to be paid to physical culture, practical attitude, 
economic efficiency, cultural integrity, and the training 
of the emotions and the will on right lines. It is also 
necessary to consider the environments, trainmg of the 
teacher, the hnguage problem, examinations, courses, 
and books. 

Proper emphasis is laid on women’s education as 
part of the national resurgence It should be so 
devised as to instil into women, in the first place, an 
admiration and .regard and loyalty to national ideals 
of purity, self-sacrifice,, motherly tenderness, etc. ; 
secondly to develop their intellectual faculties on a 
rational basis; and finally to enable them to earn a 
living when and if it becomes necessary, 

“What then is to be done? The author puts in a 
powerful plea for rearing up different types of educa- 
tional institutions within the present framework of 
modem system, which, hy turning out healthier stuff, 
may act as a model to other social service organiza- 
tions. Such institutions, if nothing else, can at least 
train workers who are fired by the idealism of dedicat- 
ing their lives entirely to the sacred task of uplifting 
the masses. The Ramakrishna Mission has already 
been doing this by maintaining schools, colleges, 
hospitals, and technical institutions of the proper type. 
This line of activity should be taken up with even 
more vigour by other humanitarian institutions wtih 
the good of the country at heart. 

C. V. Sarma 

CHRISTIANITY: ITS ECONOMY AND WAY 
OF LIFE. By J. C Exjmarappa Published hy Nava^ 
jivan PubRshing House, Ahmedabad Pp ISO. Price 
Rs. 1-8. 

Prof J C Kumarappai is an Indian Christian, who 
has made a name for himself a*? an economist of India, 
especially with reference to the problem of the causes 
and cure of the poverty of the vast masses of this 
country. In the collections brought together in this 
book, he has tried to show that the way to peace and 
happiness for all lies in truly following the precepts of 


the Prince of Peace, as Christians would call Christ. 
He lucidly explains, in the first three essays, how civili- 
zation should and can be based on love and non-violence 
in contrast with the violent and greedy basis of ex- 
ploitation on which it is now based Chapter IV is a 
masterpiece of clear thinking and shows rare insight into 
the character and work of Christian missionaries in 
‘heathen’ lands. In chapter V he gives a detailed 
account of what he understands by the religion of 
Jesus — an interpretation to w’^hich no truly religious 
man can have any objection. 

In the appendix to Part I we get a revealing side- 
light into the mentality of even such apparently liberal 
Christians as Dr. P. Westcott, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
and late Metropolitan of India. This gentleman W'ould 
not raise his little finger in protest at the inhuman 
tortures committed upon non-violent non-co-operators ; 
and yet such is the perversity of Indian generosity that 
recently attempts W’ere made by some Hindu Indians, 
among others, to present a piu'se of a lakh of rupees 
to this dignitary for his ‘seiwices’ to India. * 

We have seldom come across such a good book in 
the subject in recent times. The book deserves to be 
translated into other languages, European and Indian, 
as it will be a great eye-opener to many Cliristians not 
only Hi India, but in foreign lands also 

SOUNDARYALAHARI. Translated by P Sama 
Rao. Published by B. G. Paul & Co, 4-, Francis Joseph 
St., Madras. Pp. Price As. 8. 

To be swallowed up in bliss, eaispelled — ^to lose cons- 
ciousness of the outer senses in super-sensuous percep- 
tions— -such are the reactions of the pure Advaitin on 
re-entering the dualistic state. The super-sensuous, or 
rather, exalted sensuous experiences of such beings, when 
described, naturally clothe themselves in symbolic forms; 
^but even such symbolism will be closely derived from 
nature herself, being the truest, the nearest to the 
Bdoved; and all the symbols of nature, when they are 
used by one who is watching the ‘divine play’ — by the 
eateanced onlooker rather than the bemused parti- 
cipator — are stark, pure, lovely, and unashamed Such 
we find in Sri Shankaracharya’s Boundary alahan, ‘The 
Wave of Beauty,’ of which a sincere and beautiful tran- 
slation ha.s been made by P. Sama Rao. In a sympa- 
thetic introduction, Dewan Bahadur K S. Ramaswami 
Sastri writes : ‘ It is a significant fact, probative of 

the rich diversity of India’s experience of God, that Sri 
Sankara Acharya, the protogonist of Nirguna Brahman, 

has given us this glowmg poem. . . . The author 

h^ aptly compared the poem to Spencer’s poems on 
Divine Beauty and Divine Love which are comple- 
mentary to his poems on Earthly Beauty and Earihly 
Love. But Sankara soars above Spencer because he is 
not only a great poet but also a great mystic, a great 
yogi and a great philosopher and saint. Spencer and 
Shelley give us Platonism, but Sankara’s thought out- 
soisirs it.’ 

This is a little volume to keep near ore. It breathes 
the supreme joy of the God-lover before the form of 
God which is the Feminine God incarnate. Life is set 
upon a swing between personal and impersonal ; even 
to the liberated one, the personal, though emancipated, 
is personal none the less. AU experience, because it is 
to such a one more abstract, becomes intensified. In 
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such, a one, the senses are not killed but transfigured; 
life is not annihilated, but glorified. What a supreme 
artist is Shankaracharya ! To such ecstasy of contact 
as is embodied m his Sowndaryalakari, all the lesser 
ejtg — ^arts on the way to the art of union with the 
Divine-aspire. To be intensely aware, yet unattached; 
to love wholly — ^perceive completely — experience poig- 
nantly, yet unmoved, — ^to such supreme artistry he 
shows the way. Coming from the sublime heights of 
Advaita, he lights his universe with the Torch of the 
universe. Mother Divine. Here is poetry: — 

. . T\Tiose fingers open out like so many 
lotus buds 

At the kiss of the tender Sun in Thy nails; 
Thou blessest them with hands tender like the 
leaf-fronds . . . 

And here is philosophy, irradiating poetry: — 

Wedaiitms call Thee Lakshmi, Vani, 

And Paivati; but Thou art none of these; 

In sooth Thou art the Moony crescent 
Of all kiiov, ’ledge, adorning the crown 
Of Para-brahman, the One Lord of Worlds. 
Thou art the Divine Mistress of Illusion; 
Through its filmy shades men see Thee dificrent,’ 

T. 

PUBLIC FINANCE AND OUR POVERTY. By 
J C Kuiviasappa Pvhhslied by Navajivan Publishing 
Hcmse, Akmedabad. Pp. xii-^110. Price Rs. 1-8. 

It is the third edition of the book which was jfirst 
published in 1930 Except for two chapters added 
later on, the rest of the book appeared as a series 
of ariiclete in Mahatma Gandhi’s Young India m 1929 
and 1930. Referrmg to the theme of these chapters, 
j Gandhiji observed, ‘they examine the economic policy 
of the British Government and its effect upon the 
masses.’ The author makes it clear at the outset that 
his attempt is to merely point out the ‘mjurious fiscal 
policy’ of the Government and to show how the handl- 
ing of ‘public finance’ in this country has resulted in 
impoverishment and economic rum of the masses. 

'the book is full of facts that stare us m the face. 
The author, a profound student of history and economics, 
has made a careful study of the intricacies of public 
revenue and expenditure and ways m which these are 
manipulated in this country with detriment to the 
economic condition of the people. The addition of a 
chapter on ‘public debts’ in the second edition, and 
, another chapter on ‘sterling credits’ in the present 
edition have enhanced the usefulness of this book. 
The author has not indulged in any baseless criticism 
of British fiscal policy in India. He has done a 
stupendous task in marshalling facts and figures ot 
every description which go to prove his conclusions. 
Poverty in India has come to stand as ai permanent 
feature and the condition of village economy is appal- 
ling. Indian economists and political leaders will find 
a perusal of Mr. Kumaxappa's book helpful in their 
efforts to remove the defects that are inherent in our 
economic system. , ... 


MY LIFE’S PARTNER. By Motilal Rot. 
Translated from the Bengali by D. S. Mahalanolns. 
Published by Prabartck Publishers^ Calcutta Pp. B20. 
Price Rs. 5, 

Mr. Motilal Roy of the Prabartak Sangha here 
sets out, m detail, a part of the journey of his soul 
through this Samsara, as we Hind'js call it. Incidentally 
we get a few glimpses of the political life of Bengal 
and of Sri Aurobindo, which hav^e added to the value 
of the book 

However, there is much sentimental and unsavoury 
stuff m this book, the omission of which would not 
have lessened the effect of the author’s attempts to be 
frank or sincere. This is particularly true of the 
seamy side of his conjugal relations or his Sadluina. 
WTiatever of benefit there is in this book could perhaps 
have been said within the compass of half the present 
siae of the book, and in a more concise style. 

IMr. Roy’s delineation of the life of the daughter- 
in-law hi the Hindu joint family is ti-pically true to 
life, and will serve the useful purpose of opening the 
eyes of all concerned to the need for a more considerate 
treatment of women in general without destroying the 
social and spiritual benefits that are inherent in the 
jo,nt family system. The book would serve a great 
purpose if it makes husbands realize that their wives 
also have a personality and a life of their own to 
live, and that the lever of economic dependence on 
husbands should not be used to make practical slaves 
of women, in which case sensitive minds like those 
of the aiuthor would not have to suffer from the eternal 
remorse that seems to have become his lot. The get-up 
and printing are good. 

STRUGGLING HEIGHTS. By H. D. Sethna. 
Publu'hed by Kamatak Publishing Houses Bombay 2. 
Pp. 52. price Rs. l-l. 

Indian liteiaiy renaissance has produced a good 
number of poets and artists v ho have successfully 
placed this country on the cultural map of the world. 
Whilst the works of many may be classed as pale 
imitations of Western writers, it is pleasing to note 
that some original and thoughtful books have also been 
produced though not m such abundance as one would 
desire. Among the latter class of literary craftsmen, 
Mr. H. D. Sethna claims a place of deserved prominence. 
His poems collected under the engagmg title of 
.Struggling Heights are an abiding reflection of a sensi- 
tive mind’s reaction to the political turmoil and struggle 
for freedom. There is also a deep spiritual urge and 
yeamin,g in rythmic form for the Great Unknown. In 
the words of the author, ‘ the poet becomes a pilgrim, 
bowing niot only to the Motherland of his country but 
to all time and existence.’ This description aptly fits 
our poet as he muses over such diverse subjects as the 
soul-stirring ‘Himalayas’ or the dread-spreading ‘Night 
Air-Raid.’ 


C. V, SabiiU 



MWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, SINGAPORE 
Export for 1941-45 

Notwithstanding the unprecedented difficulties created 
by the war, the Eamakrishna Mission, Singapore 
(Malaya), carried on its activities, though on a reduced 
scale. A report of the activities of the Mission during 
the years 1941 to 1945 has been published recently, and 
the following is a summaiy of the same. 

Keligious : During 1941, the Swami-in-charge 
conducted bi-weekly religious classes and discourses. 
During the years 1941-45, the bnthday anniversaries of 
prophets, saints, and seers were duly celebrated. 

Philanthropic : During 1941, free medical treatment 
was given to ailin,g cases of the Mission schools as well 
as destitute cases. On the outbreak of war, the Mission 
conducted a Fust Aid Post. From 194^-45, the Mission 
procured free medical treatment for over 864 patients. 
In the Destitute Relief Camp run by the Mission m 
1945, about 80 mmates were maintsdned. A daily 
average of 23 persons were fed free, a monthly average 
of 25 families were supplied with free rations, milk was 
supplied to infants, and clothes were distributed among 
a monthly average of 44 persons. The Mission arranged 
for the burial of 80 dead bodies of poor persons. During 
1941, a sum of Es. 2,200 was collected for Keral'a 
cyclone relief work. 

Educatimal: The Vivekananda Boys’ School and 
the Saradamam Girls’ School functioned throughout 1941, 
In July 1941, the students of both the schools staged 
a successful variety concert in aid of the Boys’ Students’ 
Home. During 1941, an average of 240 boys and girls 
per month received instruction in Tamil and En^glish. 
Nearly 40 per cent of them received free education 
while the rest paid a nominal fee. An average of 90 
adults per month received education in the night-school. 

The Boys’ Home had 99 mmates in 1945 and the 
Girls’ Home had 55 inmates during the same period. 
The library and reading room were made use of by the 
public during all the years. In 1941, two books in 
Tamil were published by the Mission The Young 
Men’s Cultural Union functioned actively throughout 
1941, as follows: the study section and literary section 
jointly held classes and meetings ; the music section 
rendered orchestral recitals ; the sports section arranged 
outdoor and indoor games ; and the magazine section 
successfully conducted the Union magazine Cvlture. 


Ramakrishna Ashrama, Penang • During 1941, the 
birthday anniversaries of prophets and saints were duly 
celebrated. Religious classes were conducted by the 
Swami-in-charge during his stay at Penang. An Orpha- 
nage was maintainted, the present strength of which is 
27. A Hmdusthani and Tamil school with an average 
strength of 30 boys is also conducted by the Ashrama. 
A small public library and reading room was also 
maintained. 

EAMAKRISHNA MISSION VIDYAMANDIRA, 
BELUR MATH 

The authorities of the Ramakrishna Mission Vidya- 
mandira at Belur are starting, from this July, I.Sc. 
classes in Physics, Chemistry, and Biology in addition 
to the existmg I A and I Com. classes. Up-to-date 
Science Laboratories for practical classes have been 
constructed. The Vidyamandira which is a residential 
college is being run very efficiently since its inception 
m 1941 after the model of the ancient Gurukula with 
religious training as its cardinal theme. The alumni 
live iiV a pure and moral atmosphere in company with 
self-sacrificing resident teachers in a big commodious 
and well furnished hostel attached to the college and 
are trained to be regular, well behaved, clean, active, 
and self-reliant and are encouraged to develop a sense 
of social obligation and spint of patriotic service. 
Swami Vivekananda was very keen about scientific 
education and wanted our young men to be fully equip- 
ped with scientific knowledge whereby they might shape 
and build the future destiny of their motherland and 
raise her once again to her pristine position of glory 
and prosperity. The authorities of the Ramakrishna 
Mission have taken up this responsible task in right 
earnest to realize the dream of the great Swami. 
Hearty co-operation and help of the public are needed 
for the success of this noble project. 

The results of the Vidyamandira have beem uniformly 
brilliant. Every year one or two students have secured 
Government scholarships from this institution and the 
number of passes has been much above the University 
average. In 194S the Vidjramandira secured the 10th 
place in the University and this year (1946) one boy 
has stood 7th in the I A. Examination and more than 
80% have come out successful as against the University 
percenitage of 41.05, 
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"a unique personality 
wBo would have made her influence. . 
felt in any country in the world 

This is a life-sketch of a distinguished lady disciple of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna, who 
founded the Saradeswari Asram and Free School for Hindu Girls. It reveals her ardent devotion 
and love of service and excellent renunciation. The story is weU written and will be an inspira- 
tion Hindu (Madras). 

Gauri Mata was one of those iiersonalities who thought most» felt the noblest and acted the 
best. She lived in deeds not in years and in feelings not in figures on a dial. Her life written in 

simple and attractive English cannot fail to pro\dde light to those who seek it 

Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

her great work stands for the good of posterity The book t^s us of remark- 
able achievement and it deserves to be read with appreciation Mod&m Review. 

Price; Re 1-8 

Pages 117-{-8, antique paper, several portraits. 

“Gaurima” — ^2nd edition, in Bengali, 336-{-8 pages, antique paper, 16 Portraits, Price: Rs S!-8. 

SARADESWARI ASRAM 

26; Maharani Hemanta Kumari Streetf Calcutta 


Look For 

“RHINO” Ubel » GENZIE 

& 

OTHER READY-MADE GARMENTS 


M anufactured by 

AGARPARA KUTIR SILPA PRATISTHAN 

AGARPARA P. 0. KAMARHATI 24 PARGANAS 


Branches X* 

2 . 

3 * 

4 * 


xo upper Circular Road; Calcutta; opp : Sealdah Station 
2-3 Chandmari Ghat Road; Howrah; opp : Howrah Station 
Raniganj Bazar, Burdwan, E. I. R. 

Arbind Road, Naihati; B & A. R. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE NUMBER, 1945 

lliis commemoration volume bears ample testimony to the inspiring message which it 
has beer the function of the journal to spread, the message of true spirituality, love and 

tolerance More than thirty eminent contributors figure in this beautifully illustrated and 

well got-up Jubilee Number Packed with other thought-provoking contributions, the number 

constitutes a worthy souvenir of fifty years* service in the cause of enlightenment and true 
undeisianding. 

— The Hindu, 

this richly illustrated issue contains more than forty well-written and thought- 

provoking contributions Plainly speaking this bumper number may be regarded as India's 

spiritual message both to the East and to the West — ^the message of Love, Renunciation and 
Service which, we have no doubt, will inspire readers both in India and abroad. 

— Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

The Golden Jubilee Number of Prabuddha Bharata is a bumper volume with plenty 

of illiistrations and containing varied articles from distinguished writers like Aldus Huxley, 
Christopher Isherwood, Mr. Justice Edgley, Gerald Heard, St. Nihal Singh, Prof. D. S. Sarma, 
Dr. J H. Cousins, Prof. Humayun Kabir, Prof A R, Wadia, Swami Madhavauiinda and a 

number of admirers For the last 50 years it (Prabuddha Bharata) has been carrying from 

dnoi to door 'the eternal, life-giving message of Vedanta, the universal message of one-ness 

of existence and divinity of man*. Prabuddha Bharata has long been considered to be one of 

the beat cultural magazines in India The staff and management of the institution ought 

to be congratulated on this brilliant production of the special number trying to show what 
India was, is and shall be. 

— Leader, 

Price Rs. 3-8-0 To Subscribers of P.B. Rs 3. 

Registration Fee As. 3 Extra. 

Foreign i 9 Shillings or 2.50 Dollars. 

ADVAITA ASHRANA ... 4, Wellington Lane, 

CALCUTTA 


RAMAKRISHNA THE MAN-GODS 

AND THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL OF VIVEKANANDA 

By 

ROM AIN ROLL AND 

(Translated into English from the Original French) 

Vol. I. The Life of Ramakrishna (3rd Edition) . . Price Rs. 5-0 

Vol. IL The Life of Vivekananda and the Universal Gospel 

(2nd Edition) Price Rs. 5-8 
M. Rolland has tried to show how in the life and teaching of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda both the East and the West have their highest ideals realised. 
Already translated into several European Languages 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 4, Wellington Lane, CALCUTTA 
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New Book ! Just out ! 

THOUGHTS OF POWER 

FROM 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

A collection of inspiring thoughts from Swami Vivekananda, classified under 
the following heads: — 

(1) Faith and Strength 

(2) Love and Unselfishness 

(3) God and Religion 

(4) India 

(5) Miscellaneous 

Sure to prove a source of help, strength and enlightenment. 

Excellent get-up and opens with a beautiful picture of Swami Viveka-nandLa. 

Pocket Size Pages 84 Price As. 8 

To Subscribers of Prabuddha Bharata As. .7 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4, WELLINGTON LANE CALCOTJA 
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NON-MAGNETIC WATCH 

FOR 

Scientists, Engineers, Electricians 
etc,, can be worn near electric motors 
and generators and even near 
magnet Elevators without affecting 
the regular performance. 

leiepnones. 

Telegram ; " GHOSHONS ” 

APPLY FOR CATALOGUE TO THE 
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GHOSH & SONS 

lejl, Eadha Bazar Street, 
CALCUTTA 


VAIDYAEATNAM P. S. VAHIER’S 

ARYAVAIDYASALA 

KOTTAKAL, S. MALABAR 

The greatest and most reliable Ayurvedic lirm 
of Southern India with over 45 years* reputa- 
tion. All sorts of medicines prepared under 
scientific method are kept ready for sale. 
Special treatments, Dhara, Navarakizhi, 
Pizhichil. etc., are conducted under Vaidya- 
ratnam*s personal supervision, 

KSHEERABALA BOILED 101 TIMES 
The world-famous remedy for Paralysis and 
Rheumatism. Radically cures all diseases out 
of ‘‘V’atham**. Very useful in general debility, 
Nervous disorders of all kinds, Heart disease, 
Asthma, etc. 

Dose:— 15 to 60 drops. 

Price per ounce : Rs. 6. 

Apply for free instructions and Catalogue to: 

MANAGER. 

ARYAVAIDYASALA 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.’’ 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 


The mind has wave-like motion — Genuine devotees ever remain calm. 
{Place : Belur Monastery. Time : Wednesday, 1 May 1929) 


Inspired by the ideal of renunciation, a 
young man left home to perform spiritual 
practices without appearing for his BA. ex- 
amination. His guardians brought him home 
and advised him to carry on his meditations 
on God at home. Since then he had been 
carrying on his spiritual practices at home, 
according to Mahapurushji’s instructions. 
This young man came to the monastery and 
saluted the Swami, who inquired : ‘ Hallo ! 

How are you ?* 

Young man : ‘My body is all right, 
Maharaj, but my mind is very restless. I 
do not have any peace of mind. 1 am very 
much disturbed mentally.’ 

Swami : ‘The fact that you have this 
restlessness of mind shows that the Mother 
is gracious to you. The earnestness to 
realize Her and the lack of peace because 
you have not been able to do so are symp- 
toms of Her grace. As a result of good 
deeds performed in many incarnations and 


through the grace of God, one has this desire 
for liberation. Now sincerely cry and pray : 
“Mother, reveal Thyself to me. I am weak, 
devoid of spiritual discipline and devotion ! 
Be gracious and appear to me 1” Do not 
pay heed to anything else and continue 
calling upon Her. Whether the mind is con- 
centrated or not, do not give up calling 
upon Her. Be steady and hold to the ideal 
even as a hereditary farmer. If you do that 
you will certainly receive Her grace. There- 
fore, I say, where would you be roaming 
about ? Call upon the Mother, staying at 
home. Bight there the Mother will vouchsafe 
to you the realization of the unreality of the 
world and will snap your worldly ties.’ 

Young man : ‘Sometimes I enjoy my 
meditations ; at other times I cannot control 
the mind at all.’ 

Swami : ‘That is how the mind behaves. 
It has a wave-like motion. Have you not 
seen waves ? Here comes a high wave 
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followed by a deep hollow, and a wave 
comes again. The fact that sometimes you 
lose control over your mind signifies that a 
big wave will come and you will have great 
peace. But genuine devotees will not lose 
their balance because of joy or be depressed 
by sorrow. Everything depends upon the 
will of the Mother. Knowing that the 
Mother is ever merciful, continue to call 
upon Her. Let the Mother keep you in 
whatever state She pleases. In this way 
eventually you will have unmixed bliss and 


a full vision of the Mother ! My boy, do not 
be disturbed under any circumstances. The 
Mother has been gracious to you and will be 
even more gracious, I assure you. 

‘Why have you let your hair grow so 
long ? Have a haircut. To be unkempt in 
the name of religion is a pretence. Behave 
as others do, with no external difference. 
Inwardly call upon the Mother. Is She out- 
side yourself ? Go to the shrine for a while 
and pay your respects to the Master/ 


To be able to renounce is •- great privil 
(Place : Belur Monastery. Time : Tuesday, 7 May 1929) 


A devotee had a strong desire to be a 
monk. He conveyed his wish to Maha- 
purushji who said : ‘What do I know about 
that ? If you have a sincere desire to be a 
monk, all right, renounce the world ! If you 
have realized the unreality of the world, well 
and good. Go somewhere and plunge into 
contemplation and meditation. For that you 
do not need my approval or disapproval. One 


is indeed fortunate to be able to renounce the 
world, relying solely upon God. This is 
possible only through the grace of the Lord. 
It is not necessary for you to join the order 
now. First of all, plunge into spiritual 
practice, and later, if you have the command 
from within, you may join the Mission and 
engage in work of service to the Lord.* 


Devotion 

(Place : Belur Monastery. 

A devotee wrote a letter begging for a 
memento from Mahapurushji. It was his 
heart’s desire to worship the memento. 
Swami Shivananda remarked in that connec- 
tion : ‘Whether he worships the memento 
or whatever else he may do, the most essential 
thing is devotion to God. God looks at one’s 
sincerity. He dwells within every heart. 
Whatever is done with devotion pleases the 
Lord. Do not you see how people fashion 
images of Shiva with clay and worship them. 

The rules framed by Swami Vivekananda for 
His introduction of work of service for self-pui'ification. 

(Place : Belur Monastery. 

It was morning. Mahapurushji was 
seated in his room. Many Sadhus of the 
monastery were present, and the conversation 
turned on various topics. For the last few 
days a class was being held late in the 


is essential. 

Time: Thursday, 9 May 1029) 

thereby gaining in faith and devotion and 
attaining enlightenment and liberation ? 
Although it is only a clay image of Shiva, if 
it is worshipped with love and devotion, the 
Lord is pleased and accepts the worship. 
What is made of inert clay becomes conscious 
and living. The essence of everything is 
devotion. Wherever there is devotion, know 
for certain that the grace of the Lord is there. 
External worship and things of that sort are 
just means to an end.* 

the guidance of the order — Swami Vivekfiiianda a seer — 
Time: Monday, IS May 1929) 

evening, attended by almost all the monastic 
members. The rules formulated by Swami 
Vivekananda for the guidance of the order 
were being studied at this class. One by one 
the rules were read and discussed. Swamis 
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Suddhananda, Virajananda, Sharvananda, and 
others present answered questions on difficult 
points. With regard to the class Maha- 
purushji said : ‘ To hold a class like this is 

very good. This is a monastery. Here 
worship, study, meditation, Japa, and things 
of that nature should continue all the time.’ 

A monk : ‘Nowadays the rules for the 
guidance of the order are being read.’ 

Swami : ‘That is very good. The 
words of Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) are 
those of a seer, expressed aphoristic^y. 
How many ideas are contained in each* of his 
utterances ! Many new things will be 
brought to light by discussing these rules. 
The more discussions of this kind you have 
at the monastery, the better. 

‘Every one should direct his attention to 
the ideal of his life. Devotion to God, faith, 
love, sympathy, fellow-feeling, purity — ^all 
these one should strive after. We have 
renounced our hearth and home and joined 
the order. What is the meaning of this ? 
Why are we here, living this organized life 
in the order ? We should pray earnestly so 
that we may grow in the spirit of renuncia- 
tion.’ " ; 

A monk was standing near by. Address- 
ing him Mahapurushji said, ‘Well, do you 
attend this class ?* 

Monk : ‘No, sir. After the day’s hard 
work I feel extremely tired in the evening. 
That is why I cannot attend the class.’ 

Swami : ‘No, it is good to listen to 
these discussions. Swamiji was a seer with 
a distant vision. He knew what would happen 
in the future and, therefore, formulated these 
rules for the guidance of the order. The 
more we discuss his words and try to practise 
them in life, the better for us. We are monks 
and the realization of God is the sole object 
of our lives. This world is a dangerous place. 
Here it is very difficult to pursue the ideal 
in the midst of multifarious activities. Some- 
times there is the danger of one’s having 


lapses. As the Master used to say : “ Child- 
ren’s feet slip while walking along the high 
pathways across fields. The child who holds 
his father’s hand may sometimes lose his 
balance and fall down. But the child whose 
hand is held by his father is not in danger of 
falling.” Similarly, we too are treading the 
narrow^ and crooked path of this world and 
there is great danger of our falling down. 
But there is no danger of our falling if the 
Master holds us by the hand. The Master 
is certainly holding us by the hand ; other- 
wise who knows where and when we would 
have fallen ? One should therefore earnestly 
pray : “Lord, may you hold our hand 1 
Weak as we are, we are in danger of having 
lapses at every step, but we will be safe if 
you hold us by the hand.” He is the life of 
our life — dwelling within. Sincere prayer 
will certainly bring response from him. He 
is the prophet of this age, born as Sri Rama- 
krishna for the establishment of religion. He 
will certainly be gracious to us. He is 
already gracious ; otherwise he would not 
have brought us here. “He, the Lord of the 
universe, born as the prophet of this age” — 
these are Swamiji’s very words. He is the 
prophet of this age. 

Tt will certainly be for a person’s good 
to take refuge in him in this age. Let us 
surrender ourselves to him and pray (with 
folded hands): “Master, may we grow in 
renunciation and dispa ssion ! Make us pure ! 
May we grow in love and sympathy ! May 
you hold us by the hand !” 

‘Calumny, gossip, and things of that 
nature are very bad. They drag the mind 
down. As long as one can, one should 
practise meditation, worship, and study ; the 
rest of the time one should keep silent, think- 
ing about God. It is a good practice. Orga- 
nization has its necessity and usefulness. 
That is why Swamiji founded this order and 
introduced work or service for self-purifica- 
tion.* 



RELIGION AND YOUTH 


By the Editor 


Youth is full of hopes, vigorous, and 
strong. Wisely infornaed it can lead the 
world to happiness. It has been the privilege 
of youth to initiate a get-away from the 
deadening clutches of traditional forms of 
life, to break new ground and venture daunt- 
lessly over the uncharted seas of man’s future. 
When any nation prevents this vigorous out- 
flow of its youthful energy into new channels 
but constrains it to follow the time-honoured 
routes it is paving the way for stagnation and 
its own ultimate death. This principle holds 
good both in the 'material and spiritual 
spheres. 

Youth is not cautious, but is willing to 
venture in order to have. Youth is brave 
and would win all that is good and beautiful, 
even if it were to lose its life in the attempt. 
Youth has faith in noble ideals and believes 
in the possibility of their realization in life. 
Youth envisages infinite possibilities ; it 
brings a fresh outlook to bear on the prob- 
lems of life, for the sense of possession and 
the deadening weight of care, which bows 
down the elderly in their attempts to con- 
serve w'hat they consider valuable in their 
achievements, have not yet sapped its 
creative energy and its will to do and dare. 

Youth is imitative, looks with awe and 
reverence upon its elders, and longs for the 
time when ic would be able to walk in their 
footsteps. But youth is raw and in- 
experienced, is not sure of itself, and would 
cover its lack of solid virtues under a veneer 
of haughtiness and outward pomp. Youth 
lacks thoughtfulness, is carried away by out- 
ward show ; it is wanting in self-control and 
self-knowledge, and hence in self-reliance. 
Instead of imitating the virtues of their elders 
youth is easily apt to imitate their vices ; 
and it is in this mire of the imitation of 
the baser things that the ship of youth 
often flounders. It is here that religion 


comes to the help of youth, and modern 
youth especially. 

II 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that sap- 
lings are bent easily but not so the full-grovm 
tree with its hardened trunk. Youth is the 
time when the intelligence is at its height of 
gi'owth, the flush of energy is at its peak, 
and the mind is just beginning to ponder on 
the values of life. Youth should, therefore, 
be taught about all that is good, great, and 
just. 

And what arc the things that religion 
offers to youth ? 

Primarily religion offers to youth an in- 
fallible recipe for acquiring strength, not 
merely that strength of muscle and bone 
associated with the physical form, or the 
strength of wealth and social position that 
goes with birth in a high family, or the 
strength of learning and achievements in the 
realms of scientific knowledge, but also the 
far more important strength of the spirit 
which is the source and sustainer of all other 
kinds of strength. How does religion help us 
to tap this source of strength ? It does so 
by telling us what our real nature is. This 
is what Krishna did when Arjuna felt weak 
and despondent and would not do his duty. 
Religion teaches us that every one, man or 
woman, is indeed the soul, that is unborn, 
eternal, never ^ dying with the death of the 
body, never destroyed in any way, the sus- 
tainer of all the processes of life, mind, and 
inJellect. One should take one’s s’ and on 
this imperishable Self, and then live in the 
world. The Self is a never-failing source of 
strength. To quote a saying of Mahatma 
Gandhi recently in this connection : 'God 
is omnipresent. There is not an atom in this 
universe without His presence. The process 
of .self-purification consists in a conscious 
realization of His presence within us. There 
is no strength greater than that which such 
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realization gives.’ When strength of body 
fails, It is there telling you that you are not 
the body but something greater ; when friends 
and relatives fail, when social position and 
wealth are lost, the Self is there telling you 
that these are not the main things of life, that 
you are greater than all these, and not really 
bound by these outward vicissitudes of for- 
tune. Besides, when you rely on the Self 
alone, your body, mind, and intellect are 
re-vivified continually by a strength that 
knows no diminution and knows no limit. 
You begin to feel as if the whole universe is 
behind you because you are living in the 
Self of things and not on shadows. Our 
minds are easily and naturally attached to 
the things of the senses, but when we live in 
the Self, the mind becomes an instrument to 
be used by us as we like, and it ceases to be 
the master that it usually is. The natural 
attachment to which we are slaves is replaced 
by a spiritual detachment ; we no longer 
work as slaves in this world for rewards to 
be earned, but we work as sovereigns for the 
mere fun of it. Loss and gain, pleasure and 
pain cease to have their ordinary values, and 
no more become the guiding motives of our 
life. Life and death become mere incidents 
in the game of an infinite existence and equally 
become sources of joy. As Ramakrishna 
says, ‘The world then becomes a mansion of 
joy/ 

The story of Nachiketas in the Katha 
Upanishad shows wherein real strength lies. 
Yama offered' to give young Nachiketas ‘sons 
and grandsons who shall live a thousand 
years, herds of cattle, elephants, gold, and 
horses he offered to make Nachiketas the 
undisputed ruler of the whole earth, long- 
lived, and master of untold wealth. Yama 
said, ‘ Whatever desires are difficult to attain 
among mortals, ask for them according to 
thy wish ; — ^these fair maidens with chariots 
and musical instruments, — such are indeed 
not to be obtained in the world of men, — ^be 
waited on by them whom I give to thee/ 
But young Nachiketas was wise for his years 
and had observed the world with discerning 
eyes, He said, ‘These things last till to- 
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morrow, 0 Yama, and they wear out the 
vigour of all the senses. Even the longest 
life is indeed short. Keep thou thy horses, 
keep thy dance and song.’ Thus Nachi- 
ketas boldly rejected the good things of the 
world, for he understood that the knowledge 
of the Self was greater than all these, and 
that without that knowledge the objects of 
enjoyment were but snares of death ; and 
having received the knowledge of the Self 
taught by Yama and the whole rule of Yoga 
Nachiketas became free from passion and 
death. ‘Thus it will be with another also 
who knows thus what relates to the Self.’ 
Taking one’s stand on the • Self one can, 
therefore, conquer death and everything 
besides. 

But in order to achieve this all-conquer- 
ing strength youth must pass through the 
portals of self-control and drink of the water 
of eternal life that is hidden in the fortress of 
renunciation. Youth must not allow itself 
to be caught in the mire of lust and greed. 
Instead of allowing itself to be swamped by 
the atmosphere of weakening self-indulgence, 
youth must cultivate chaste thoughts and 
conserve the sex energy, the greatest form of 
physical energy which alone by sublimation 
can give the soul the necessary strength to 
transcend the limitations of the body and 
mind. Even for the attainment of the lesser 
ideals of political and economic freedom 
young men and women need the conservation 
of all the strength of body and mind of 
which they are capable. This is doubly 
true in the spiritual life. No unchaste person, 
no person without the power of Ojas can for 
long be a successful leader, or hold together 
his followers in the pursuit of a common 
ideal. As the Agni Purana says, ‘Continence 
is the source of the power that leads to 
success in work ; without it all actions become 
fruitless.’ The greater the amount of energy 
sublimated and stored up, the greater is the 
success that such a person can get, other 
things being equal, both in the worldly as 
well as in the spiritual life. There is power 
in the atom ; but the power which is in us 
is greater by far than any power in the atom 
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or any^vhere else. It is tlie fasHon nowadays 
to decry continence as unnatural and un- 
healtliy. This is because the spectre of self- 
indulgence wants to cloak itself in the res- 
pectable garments of an apparently scientific 
argument. The fact is that in animals the 
function of sex seems to be purely instinctive 
and seasonal and comes into play only under 
natural conditions. In man, however, the 
function of sex is partly instinctive and partly 
under the control of the conscious will. It 
is true that constitutions differ, and there may 
be animal-like men in whom this function is 
perhaps fully instinctive and involuntary. 
But, nonetheless, the vast majority of men 
and women can by conscious effort keep this 
instinct under control and rise higher in the 
scale of freedom. Hindu sages have recog- 
nized three classes of men — ^the Urdhvaretas, 
the Dhairyaretas, and the Adhorelas. The 
Urdhvaretas have completely got the sex 
instinct under their control and in them 
all the sex energy is converted into energy 
of thought even from their childhood. 
The Dhairyaretas are those who after 
repeated failures have at last succeeded 
in overcoming the slavery to the sex 
instinct and in reaching the serene calm of 
passionlessness. The rest of mankind are more 
or less slaves to this instinct all their life, 
and their minds dwell constantly on the two 
lowest centres, the Muladhara and Svadhi- 
sbhana. In them all the energies of the body 
that can be spared from the stiuggle for 
existence are converted into sex energy which 
is being constantly frittered away in unchaste 
thoughts or actions ; as a result they never 
reach a high level either in the realm of 
thought or action. From all this it follows 
that youth in order to acquire the strength 
that makes heroes must rise above the cramp- 
ing influences of the lower nature in man by 
constantly thinking of man’s truly divine 
nature and identifying oneself with it. As 
the Jahala Vpanishad says, real Brahma- 
charya means dwelling always on the highest ; 
it is keeping of the mental energy always on 
thoughts of Brahman, the Self, or God, and 
not on objects of lust and greed. 
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But modem Indian youth is apt to baulk 
at such arguments for the attainment of real 
spiritual strength. They argue that religion, 
by insisting on self-control and renunciation, 
has damped their growing energies and 
cramped their minds and intellects. They 
point to the success achieved by modern 
science and how man is becoming the master 
of his own destiny in the material world. 
The success of England, America, and Russia 
in the last world war makes them feel their 
political and economic slavery more keenly 
and they are led to think that these nations 
have become great without caring a two 
pence for religion and its insistence on God, 
self-control, and renunciation. They feel, 
as a result, that what is required is a re- 
orientation of values, a complete breaking 
away from the past, and a building of the 
individual and national life on the founda- 
tions of modern science with the aim of making 
this world a heaven of plenty and happiness. 

But this is only lowering the ideals of 
man. It is descending to the Asuric ideal. 
To be satisfied with the wealth the world can 
afford to give us is to admit that one is 
content to be on the lower plane of animal 
enjoyment; and this is a plane of life which 
will produce very soon dissatisfaction, strife, 
and destruction. From the Rajasic level man 
must raise himself to the Sattvic fevel. The 
lowest type of man is satined with animal 
pleasures such as eating and drinking ; the 
next higher type is interested in the develop- 
ment of man’s economic, political, and social 
sides, and is always active in many direc- 
tions ; the highest type of man is content 
only with spiritual values and spiritual re- 
pose in contemplation. So long as we believe 
in self-effort it is our duty to raise ourselves 
higher and higher. Work is only the first 
step. It can never be the goal of life. By 
constant practice one will advance more and 
more and at last come to know that God 
alone is real, and that the goal of life is the 
attainment of God. Ramakrishna used to 
repeat the following parable to illustrate this : 

Once upon a time a wood-cutter went 
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into a forest to chop wood. There he 
happened to meet a hermit. The holy man 
said to him, ‘My friend, go forward.’ The 
man returned home. At night the words of 
the hermit came back to his mind, and he 
thought within himself, ‘The hermit asked 
me to go fon^^ard ; there must be some mean- 
ing in what he said. Tomorrow I shall go 
forward and see what happens.’ The next 
day he went deeper into the forest, and dis- 
covered a grove of sandal-wood trees. He 
was very happy at this and made a lot of 
money by cutting and selling the costly 
sandal wood. A few weeks after he again 
remembered the words of the holy man. So 
one day he went still deeper into the forest 
and discovered what proved to be a silver mine 
on the banks of a river. By mining the silver 
he soon became very rich. A few months 
after he thought he would go ahead still 
farther according to the words of the holy 
man. This time he found a gold mine on the 
other side of the river. Then he understood 
with great joy and gratitude why the hermit 
had asked him to go forward. After the 
dazzle of the gold had worn off he thought of 
again going forward as the hermit had advised. 
This time as he went far into that deep forest 
he became besides himself with delight when 
he found heaps of diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones to be had for the picking on the 
dry bed of a big river. Now he became as 
rich as Kubera, the god of wealth. The moral 
of the parable is that whatever we may do we 
shall find better and better things if only we 
go forward. 

IV 

One of the most specious arguments 
trotted out against the study or practice of 
religion by young men and women is that 
religion is meant primarily for old age, and 
that it is the privilege of the young to enjoy 


the world, as youth is like the gay spring that 
lasts but a short time. The fallacy under- 
lying this argument is that enjoyment is 
considered the goal of Hfe, and that we must 
snatch as much as we can of the pleasures 
that come within our reach before we are 
ouraelves swallowed up by death. But this 
is an argument which will appeal only to 
individuals of low taste. But to all who feel 
that life is a serious thing, that Shreyas is 
its goal and not Preyas, the ideal of God 
realization and unselfish service of God’s 
creatures will be the guiding stars of their 
life. As Mahatma Gandhi said recently, 
the saints and sages who had realized God 
and proclaimed Him as the end of man’s 
search were not charlatans. Youth is the 
best time for the realization of God. Then 
the mind is strong, idealism is at its highest ; 
life’s failures and frustrations have not sapped 
the strength of nerve and will. In an old 
age which has been preceded by a life spent 
in enjoyments, the energies of mind and 
body are at their lowest ebb. Concentrated 
thought is difficult, and the mind often spends 
itself in chewing the cud of the memories of 
the past life. It is when the energies of body 
and mind are still unimpaired, when one is 
young and has time enough ahead to pursue 
one’s ends to their successful conclusion that 
one should make the greatest efforts for one’s 
spiritual uplift. To try to realize God in old 
age when the mind is wandering, the throat 
is choked with cough, and the body is every 
moment burdened with some ailment or other 
is like the ludicrous efforts of a person who, 
when his house is on fire, tries to dig a well 
with the water from which he will put out 
the fire. So if mankind is to profit by 
religion, young men and women must be 
the first to understand and assimilate its 
truths in practice. 



VEDANTA AND WORLD PEACE 

By Swami Satprakashananda 


World peace is the burning question of 
today, for though the war is declared to be 
over, the causes of war remain and unless 
these are removed, peace cannot be assured. 
The problem of peace is much more com- 
plicated, much more difficult to solve than 
the problem of war. It involves the politi- 
cal, the economical, the social, the religious, 
and the cultural problems of diverse races 
and nations of the world. Thinking men 
and women world over have pondered this 
question since the beginning of the previous 
war, many proposals and counterproposals 
have been made, but no solution has receiv- 
ed public recognition as being satisfactory 
as far as I know. The diplomatists of 
different nations have laid their heads to- 
gether on more occasions than one to come 
to an agreement on the plan of world order 
and security, but the results so far attained 
by their conferences and covenants are far 
from encouraging. The one solution of the 
problem of peace now prevailing in the 
minds of the leading nations is that to secure 
world peace they have to collaborate and 
wield power over the rest of the world. By 
* power ’ they mean, of course, political and 
military power. Some think that since they 
have gained war by power, they can main- 
tain peace by power. If you cure a disease 
by medicine, will you also maintain health 
by medicine? What a poor kind of health 
it must be that depends on medicine. The 
peace that is enforced by political and mili- 
tary power cannot be the kind human hearts 
need and desire. It will at best be but a 
temporary cessation of hostilities, a breath- 
ing spell for warring nations to rearm them- 
selves for a more devastating war, a lull 
before a raging storm. It is proved by 
history that the powerful nations cannot 
agree on the question of exercising power — 
a contest for power ensues, creates a cleav- 
age among them, and leads to war. It is 


the big powers that wage big wars. The 
seed of war is in power politics. Such 
measures as ‘ power blocs,’ ‘ military alli- 
ances,’ ‘ international policing ’ are rather 
preparative to war than conducive to peace. 

At this juncture persons who are interest- 
ed in Vedanta may naturally ask whether it 
has to contribute anything towards the 
solution of the problem. For, though 
Vedanta deals especially with religious and 
philosophical problems, its main purpose 
being to impart the knowledge of - eternal 
verities, it also treats the problems of the 
transitory phase of life in order to help men 
and women in different spheres of thought 
and action to proceed towards the same ulti- 
mate goal, starting from where they are. 
In the affair of world reconstruction Vedanta 
does not recommend any time-serving patch- 
work. It points out the original cause of 
the disturbance of world peace and offers the 
radical cure for the root trouble as its basis 
or secure foundation. A distinctive feature 
of Vedanta is that it reads and solves the 
problems of human existence in the light of 
fundamental truths thus making it less 
liable to errors. 

We must have a clear vision of world 
peace before us in order to find the right 
way to it. One cannot find the way, unless 
one knows the goal. The goal determines 
the path. Methods must conform to the 
ideal. Then and then only will peace reign 
upon the earth when the dominant nations 
will abandon all ideas of aggression and self- 
aggrandizement, when all fear, mistrust, and 
bitterness will leave the hearts of the sub- 
jugated peoples, and when the various 
nations and races of the world, large and 
small, strong and weak, fair and dark, yellow 
and red, brown and black, civilized and un- 
civilized will live united by the bond of love, 
sympathy, and co-operation into one human 
family or society. Then alone will the world 
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have peace when the political systems of the 
different nations will be so interrelated as to 
form one world government, when the eco* 
nomic order of each country will form an 
integral part of world economics ; when the 
social institutions of various races will make 
no invidious distinction between man and 
man, claim no undue privileges, and be free 
from narrowness and prejudices; when the 
diverse religious faiths of the world will shake 
off bigotry, intolerance, and fanaticism and 
live in complete harmony as so many phases 
of the one universal religion of mankind. 
World peace will not necessarily depend on 
any particular type of government, monarchy 
or democracy, for every country. There may 
be different forms of political administration 
in different countries according to the peculiar 
conditions and needs of the people, but the 
political organization of one country while 
serving its best interests must not thwart 
those of other countries. In fact, the various 
political and economic systems of the world 
should be so interconnected as to conduce to 
the common weal of mankind. Briefly speak- 
ing, for abiding peace the world has to be 
integrated into one consistent whole politi- 
cally, economically, socially, culturally, and 
spiritually. 

Can this world order be fashioned by inter- 
national organizations, laws, and agree- 
ments ? They are necessary, no doubt, but 
inadequate for the purpose. International 
arrangements can be effective only when 
supported by the moral integrity of the 
nations concerned. You may make an ideal 
plan for world reconstruction, enact humane 
laws adopting disarmament and abolishing 
war, and set up a world security organiza- 
tion with the utmost precaution, yet nothing 
will avail for peace unless a sense of justice, 
love of peace, fellow-feeling, and candour can 
dislodge greed of power, arrogance, selfish- 
ness, and duplicity from the field of inter- 
national politics. Here is the sore spot where 
all peace projects flounder, despite the 
vaunted idealism of the mighty leaders of the 
nations and their loud professions of freedom 
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and equal rights for all. 

Do not the nations of the world stand for 
freedom, truth, and justice ? Not wholly. 
Their moral life is, as a rule, subordinate to 
their material interests. They hold material 
values above moral values. They care to be 
moral as long as their material interests are 
not at stake. They even try to advance their 
worldly gain under the pretense of the love 
of peace, truth, and justice. Generally 
speaking, morality is with them a matter of 
expediency. They devise peace apparatus 
with selfish ends in view. They scramble for 
power while avowedly striving after peace. 
No wonder they will ere long find themselves 
on the wrong road to peace and their very 
peace machinery will eventually land them 
in war. 

Any organization for the security of the 
present dominant positions of the powerful 
nations in the political or the economic world 
is bound to fail as a peace measure. Their 
very dominance upon the earth is a potent 
cause of war. Alien control, on the one hand, 
breeds bitterness, hatred, and hostility in the 
minds of the subject peoples, which remain 
like smouldering fire from generation to gene- 
ration, however subdued, oppressed, and 
enervated they may be, and on the other 
hand, it engenders envy, mistrust, and resent- 
ment in the rival- nations, thus setting the 
stage for a world-wide conflagration. Domi- 
nation in one place necessitates domination 
in another by the same or a different nation. 
Aggressiveness in one nation encourages 
aggressiveness in another. If one nation 
expands its orbit of influence in the name of 
self-defense, others get alarmed, A rivaby 
for self-defense follows as a consequence. 
And none knows the demarcation between 
self-defense and self-extension until the whole 
world is his. Widespread conflict of interests 
and constant friction are inevitable in such 
a case. 

The presenl trend of the pollli^’a! world 
is to create ‘power blocs,' ‘spheres of in- 
fluence,' 'trusteeship,' ‘zones of security,' and 
SO forth, This appears to be a move in the 
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wrong direction. Instead of farther extend- 
ing areas of foreign control upon the earth, 
arrangements have to be made to create free 
peoples aii over the world by the withdrawal 
of existing domination as well as by the 
prevention of new aggression. These should 
be the main objectives of the present-day 
international politics. If even one of the 
major powers were to take the lead in this 
campaign for world freedom with sincerity 
of purpose, ail opposition to it would gradu- 
ally give way and justice prevail in the long 
run, preparing the ground for building 
abiding peace. Alien rule is no substitute 
for self-rule. Foreign government is not in- 
tended to serve the best interests of the 
subject people. Freedom is an essential 
condition of growth in the life of an indivi- 
dual as well as of a nation. Freedom however 
does not preclude the need of help, co-opera- 
tion, and guidance from others. No nation 
can grow to normal height under foreign 
supremacy. Nor can the hearts of a people 
ever be won by subjugating them. Can you 
point out what nation there is in this world 
that could not govern itself if mightier nations 
were not to meddle into its afiairs, but gave 
proper guidance and help with genuine 
sympathy when needed ? Were not the sub- 
ject peoples of Asia and Africa ruling them- 
selves for centuries before aggressors chose 
to seize their lands and deprive them of self- 
government ? Were they fighting among 
themselves and killing one another for ages ? 
But now, under the tutelage of their self- 
made guardians, they are declared to be 
under age and unfit for self-rule ! Sometime 
ago an American soldier said to a Chinaman, 
*We have made the negroes free.’ ‘Who made 
them slaves retorted the Chinaman. En- 
lightened or unenlightened, eveiy nation, 
every race has sufficient common sense to 
administer its own affairs and settle its in- 
ternal differences. These people have diffi- 
culties only when their neighbours are too 
wicked for them. No nation has the right 
to feed itself fat at the cost of the independ- 
ence of another. Holding a country in sub- 


jection in return for the economic benefits it 
yields is a serious crimed To defend a 
country from one aggressor must not be a 
plea for its enslavement by another. 

There cannot be world peace without the 
unity of all nations and races. And unity 
demands fellow-feeling, mutual trust, co- 
operation and equality of rights among the 
imited. Unless all are free, equality of rights 
has no meaning. Nations may be officially 
united by political pacts. But tiue unity 
requires the cementing force of moral good- 
ness. No world unity is possible unless the 
nations and races meet on the common ground 
of equity, truth, and humanity. Rugged 
nationalism must be rounded off by humani- 
tarianism. All this is too well known to you. 
The leading nations often declare these to be 
their guiding principles. Yet they are not 
found ready to sacrifice their privileged posi- 
tions for their sake, even though the exigency 
of the world situation demands it. The 
reason is, as already indicated, that their 
love of moral principles is not as strong as 
their greed for material gain. Their love of 
power belies their protestations of peace. You 
cannot make a nation peace-loving by just 
calling it so. Properly speaking, no nation 
can be labelled either as peace-loving or war- 
mongering. History shows peace or war as 
a rule is a matter of policy with the nations. 
Once President Lincoln said to a friend, 
Tf we call a fox's tail a leg, how many legs 
will the fox have ?” ‘Five promptly replied 
the friend. ‘Do you not think the tail will 
be a leg merely in name ?* said Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Our moral life cannot be stabilized until 
we learn to love moral values for their own 
sake. Moral ineptitude naturally follows 
from the materialistic outlook on life. As 
long as material glory is the goal of your 
life, worldly achievement the standard of 
your civilization, pelf and power the measure 
of pix)gress in your national life, as long as 
you identify peace with prosperity, happi- 
ness with sense-enjoyment, you cannot love 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, truth 
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for the sake of truth, God for the sake of 
God. Your science, your philosophy, your 
education, your ethics, your religion are 
bound to be subservient to your material 
interests. Such being the general condition, 
what wonder if policy rule the national 
lives instead of principle, diplomatic expedi- 
ency manoeuvre international affairs, politi- 
cians pose as humanitarians, and their 
documents and declarations for a better world 
turn out to be mere jargon. 

For a solid foundation of world peace a 
change of outlook on life is imperative. 
Moral character depends very much on the 
nature of tlie ideal pursued. To make moral 
life secure the worldly attitude must be re- 
placed by the spiritual. But this is a point 
many do not see. That the peace structure 
requires a sound moral basis they acknowl- 
edge. At the same time they think we can 
attain the full measure of moral strength 
and purity though worldly glory, power, 
and possessions remain as the chief pursuits 
of our lives. They do not notice how far 
our moral stature is stunted by our very 
attitude to life. So they fail to realize that 
it is the worldly outlook on life that cramps 
the moral stamina of the nations as much 
as of the individuals, and thereby undermines 
the foundation of world peace and paves the 
way to more wars. Some are of the opinion 
that the only solution to world peace is 
training human minds by education. But 
education will not help much in this respect 
as long as the basic attitude to life remains 
the same. There cannot be a sound system 
of education without a sound philosophy of 
life. 

The greed of power, wealth, and terri- 
tories creates ever new complications in the 
political, economic, and social life of men. 
Imperialism, totalitarianism, socialism, mili- 
tarism, nationalism, and even economic in- 
sufficiency are not the primary causes of war. 
They originate from the greed rooted in the 
worldly outlook on life. They are the symp- 
toms of the disease, not diseases in them- 
selves. tJsually prosperous nations wage 


wars of aggression on economic grounds 
against poor peoples. Efforts for securing 
permanent peace simply by military, political, 
and economic readjustments will be like the 
treatment of symptoms "without care to 
eradicate the cause of the disease and there- 
fore cannot produce desired effects. 

Perhaps you will say, ‘How is it that 
people have a materialistic outlook on life ? 
Are they not mostly religious ? Do they 
not believe in God, soul, and heaven ? Do 
they not pray to God and worship Him ? 
See how many temples and churches there 
are all over the world !’ Perhaps most 
people are religious, but not in the true sense, 
caring more for secular interests th^n for 
spiritual values. They may believe in God, 
pray to Him and worship Him, yet not seek 
God for God’s sake. They seek the world 
through God ! This is the general tendency. 
This however does not mean that there are 
not truly religious persons in the world. 
There are. But their number is com- 
paratively small. Some time ago a religious 
preacher after talking about the kingdom of 
heaven for over fifty years of his life said 
to his audience, T do not want to go to 
heaven, I want the kingdom of heaven to 
come down on the earth. I want to live 
here.’ The truth is this sense-perceived 
world was more real to him than the unseen 
heaven. So he was afraid to lose this world 
for the sake of heaven. ‘The kingdom of 
heaven is not of this world,’ said Jesus Christ. 

On the other hand, there have been great 
moralists who did not believe in God, yet 
cannot be called strictly materialistic. For 
they had greater faith in moral life than in 
sense life. They realized the importance of 
moral virtues so much that they were ready 
to sacrifice material values for their sake. 
Some of them believed in a Moral Law or 
Order governing the universe, which was to 
them a higher reality than this sense-world. 
So their moral development could not be 
blocked by their worldly pursuits. But such 
cases are not common. Generally moral life 
develops with the deepening of faith in spiri- 
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tual realities. 

What makes men worldly ? It is the 
body idea. We forget the spiritual self and 
think of ourselves wholly or primarily as 
physical beings. So we become attached to 
the body. We rely on sense perception, 
which makes the material universe real to 
us. To take good care of the body as well 
as to satisfy the craving of the senses becomes 
the main concern of life. We set value on 
anything that gives physical satisfaction 
some way or other. This creates attachment 
to the sense world. Attachment is bondage. 
Because of this we cannot take an impersonal 
view of things; we lose control over our- 
selves ; our reason fails, will breaks down, 
fears and worries overcome us ; pride, greed, 
anger, hatred, jealousy, and ?o forth rule in 
us. 

The more we identify ourselves with the 
body, the more selfish we become. Selfish- 
ness makes moral cripples of us. It propa- 
gates vices. Because of the body idea we 
claim as our own anything that has con- 
nection with the body; such as work and 
its result, property, family, friends, society, 
country, race, nation, and so on. Only a fw 
can sacrifice their individual interests for 
the sake of family, society, nation, or race. 
Even then their moral nature does not 
necessarily develop, because in most cases 
their ego gets inflated. The social, racial, or 
national ego often binds men as much as the 
individual ego, or even more. Oftener than 
not it makes them daredevils. In the name 
of the nation, race, or community men even 
revel in the perpetration of such atrocities 
as they would not dare to commit for their 
personal interests. 

How can we be spiritual ? By developing 
the consciousness of the spiritual self. Neither 
the body nor the mind is our true self, which 
is the knower of both. The knower and the 
known cannot be the same. Consciousness is 
the very essence of the knower, it does not 
belong to the known. So the true self is self- 
aware, ever shining, pure, free, blissful, birth- 
less, changeless, deathless. Dualities like birth 


and death, growth and decay, health and 
sickness, heat and cold, light and darkness, 
weakness and strength, pain and pleasure 
belong to the physical and mental planes. We 
become subject to theta simply because we 
identify our self with the body and the mind. 
Just by realizing the self as it is we become 
free from all sufferings and bondages. 

This is the ultimate goal of life. This is 
what we are bom for. The purpose of the 
bodily existence is served when the self is 
realized. When we know this, our attitude 
toward life and the world changes. We regu- 
late the affairs of life with that end in view. 
No longer do we care for the body for the 
sake of the body. Nor do we neglect or tor- 
ment it. We treat it as a horse for riding 
to a far-off destination. We do not become so 
enamoured of it as to forget all about the 
goal. Worldly riches, power, and pleasures 
no longer appear to be the chief pursuits of 
life, but as subsidiary means to the spiritual 
end. So we do not get stuck in them. We 
can sacrifice them, when necessary, for the 
sake of moral and spiritual values. Morality 
is indispensable to spiritual attainment but 
not so to worldly gain. Therefore a seeker of 
worldly success may deliberately forsake moral 
principles, but a seeker of the spiritual ideal 
cannot. 

When the mind becomes free from attach- 
ment, reason and will rightly function. As we 
become aware of the spiritual self, we deeply 
perceive our eternal relationship with God, 
who is the Soul of all souls, and also our 
kinship with all through Him. As devotion 
to God increases, sense attachment decreases. 
Selfishness loses its hold on us. The mind 
becomes purer and purer. Virtues shine with 
the expansion of the self. ♦Gradually, we learn 
to love all as ourselves. This is the very key- 
note of world peace. 

Some may argue, ‘ Is it not possible to love 
all without being spiritual ? There have been 
great philanthropists who sacrificed their 
wealth, position, and even life for the good of 
humanity. They were not all believers in 
God or soul, were they ? ' It may be that a 
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few among the lovers of mankind did not 
believe in God or spirit. But any way, they 
must have felt within themselves a subtle 
relationship with all much deeper than any 
on the physical or intellectual plane. The 
fact is that we cannot love others without 
feeling some kind of relationship with them. 
Relationship implies a bond of unity. Such 
a bond exists in family, society, community, 
race, nation, and so forth. Different kinds of 
interests, such as physical, intellectual, econo- 
mical, political, cultural, moral, and religious, 
tie us together in the collective life. The 
more intensely an individual feels the common 
chord of relationship, the greater his love for 
the community. But it is to be noted that the 
character and depth of his love also depend 
on the nature of the chord or relationship he 
feels. As, for instance, the relationship 
through cultural interests is deeper than that 
through physical interests, the relationship on 
a moral or religious plane is deeper than that 
on political or economical ground. A true 
philosopher has more affinity with those who 
share his views than with his family, society, 
or country. A nationalist has closer alliance 
with his co-patriots than with his family or 
society. For the sa7ne reason religious faith 
has proved to be the strongest binding force 
in communal life. It has surpassed all other 
relationships existing among men. 

Now, for the love of humanity also there 
must be some basis of relationship. A reli- 
gious person may find it in the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of men or in the 
unity of all souls in the Divine Being. What, 
then, may be the ground of relationship in 
the case of a philanthropist who avows no 
religious tenet ? Is it some physical and 
mental similarity existing in the human race, 
through which he realizes his identity with 
all men ? Can this sense of resemblance 
create universal love ? ^ Are not most people 
aware of this ? Do men and women love one 
another specially because of the similarity of 
physical features and mental traits ? Or do 
they hold this as a good ground for love? 
Evidently the philanthropist takes his stand 


on something far deeper — ^where there is no 
room for any consideration of his personal 
interests, physical, intellectual, economical, 
political, and cultural that bind human beings 
into different groups, and where all distinc- 
tions of colour, form, sex, age, beauty, 
strength, merit, rank, race, nationality, creed, 
etc., are altogether lost. It must be some 
unifying principle which underlies ail physical 
and mental differences and transcends both. 
This is the spiritual self of man, the essence 
of his personality, through which the philan- 
thropist has contact with other selves because 
all selves are united in the Divine Spirit, which 
is the Soul of all souls. Though he does not 
have any knowledge of the spiritual self and 
its unity with the Divine Spirit, nor even 
believes in them, yet because of a certain 
measure of inner purity he imperceptibly 
feels the spiritual relationship existing among 
men that is deeper than any other relationship 
of life. It is because such innate relationship 
exists that disinterested love, that is, love free 
from interests, becomes possible in human 
life and is regarded as its only true and pure 
form. However, cases like this must be very 
rare. Usually love for humanity develops in 
the hearts of such as have knowledge of their 
spiritual self and their eternal relationship 
with the divinity and make persistent efforts 
for the realization of it by proper methods. 
To love all disinterestedly is one of the funda- 
mentals of spiritual life. It grows naturally 
with the development of the spiritual con- 
sciousness. For the cultivation of universal 
love it is safe and sound to follow the usual 
way. 

Still you may say, ‘ Can we not cultivate 
mutual love in view of our common interests 
as men ? At the present time because of the 
wonderful facilities of transportation and com- 
munication human beings have been brought 
much closer together than ever before. We 
have come to realize most vividly how inti- 
mately our interests are bound up. We must 
rise or fall together. The best way to promote 
individual and national interests is to seek 
the interests of humanity as a whole. Is it 
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not more practicable to cultivate this attitude 
of the mind than to develop spiritual con- 
sciousness?' Perhaps it is. But this regard for 
the common interests of man has a different 
content than humanitarian love. It is mutual 
consideration for one another’s interests. 
Here we care for others’ interests for the 
sake of our own. This is not disinterested 
love, but enlightened self-interest. It is 
different from altruism. However, this atti- 
tude of sympathy and co-operation with our 
fellow beings, if property cultivated, will con- 
duce to world peace to a certain extent, there 
is no doubt about it, but it cannot be 
adequate for the world order we have in view. 
Many social leaders and statesmen think of 
this as the only possible way to bring about 
unity among individuals and nations. I do 
not mean to discourage them. But it often 
happens in this world that we cannot share 
the same material advantages to the equal 
benefit of all, that my gain is your loss, and 
your gain is my loss. Hence as long as we 
care for others* interests for our own, there is 
bound to be clash of interests some way or 
other. ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ 
says Jesus Christ. Should we change this into 
‘ Love thy neighbour for thyself ?’ This is 
not just a common-sense rule of moral con- 
duct, as some may suppose, meaning ‘ Do unto 
others as you want others to do unto you.’ 
It is a spiritual mode of behaviour. Vedanta 
has enunciated the ethical principle of uni- 
versal love and also its metaphysical founda- 
tion in the essential oneness of all selves with 
the all-pervasive Divine Spirit. The theolo- 
gical doctrine of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of men, however satisfying 
as theistic faith, cannot be regarded as the 
ultimate rational basis of ethics. The great 
teachers of mankind have reiterated the theme 
of selfless love time and again. This can 
serve as the greatest social force for the co- 
hesion of human beings. 

Now, the question may arise, ‘ How many 
will follow this course ? How many will care 
to develop spiritual consciousness to ensure 
their moral life ?’ But it should be borne in 


mind that the real issue is not how many or 
how few will follow the course, but what is 
the right course, what is the best solution to 
the problem. A safe and sound method 
followed by a few will have the possibility of 
leading us to the goal, while a wrong or 
dubious method followed by a million will 
help us in no way. The essential thing is to 
know the right path and realize its value. 
The followers will come next. A single man 
with the power of vision can lead millions of 
blind men, while millions of blind men getting 
together cannot lead a single blind man. Just 
think of it. If one man holds the torch of 
light, it helps many to find their way in the 
wilderness of the world. Truth is self-shining. 
It speaks for itself. If a single person treads 
the path of truth, his life serves as a beacon 
for many. The ideal is, no doubt, difficult to 
attain, otherwise it is not worth the name. 
Remember, the very recognition of the ideal 
is a definite move towards its attainment ; 
it checks your erring steps and gradually 
draws you to the right path. If you can take 
a single step in the right direction instead of 
wandering about goalless throughout life, your 
days will not be all in vain. The goal is far 
ahead. A few will perhaps reach it, some will 
be nearing it, many will be plodding behind 
on the path, many more will be just watching 
from outside trying with faltering steps to get 
on the path. 

If a good many people belonging to a 
country, though not established in moral and 
spiritual principles themselves, acknowledge 
their supreme value and sincerely desire that 
these should guide their social and political 
life, they will find before long men and 
women of genuine moral and spiritual worth 
at the helm of their national affairs. When 
such persons will take the lead in the state, 
m society, in business, in labour, they will 
command the respect and confidence of all 
parties and have no difficulties in settling 
their differences. The nation will find peace. 
Do not fear that your material progress will 
be retarded if you turn to spiritual life. 
Even if it be so, your loss will be far less than 
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your cost in war. Over and above you will 
have peace. No price is too heavy for peace. 
What does it avail if you gain all earthly 
treasures and lose peace ? Spiritual virtues 
are values in themselves. There is no sense 
in gaining what you must lose in war with 
suffering in the bargain. 

Only a few can reach the ideal at a time. 
The world as a whole cannot be perfect. It is 
a continuous procession of human beings a: 
various stages of development with entrance 
and exit. Rare individuals attain spiritual 
perfection and get out of it once for all. Its 
position is somewhat like that of a hospital, 
where new patients come in as others go out. 
The world can be as perfect as a model hos- 
pital, in which there are sufficient healthy 
people to take good care of the afflicted and 
where each and every ailing person is on the 
sure way to recovery. 

At this hour when man’s power of destruc- 
tion tremendously outbalances his power of 
defense, the world needs moral and spiritual 
guidance more than anything else. Nothing 
short of moral and spiritual idealism can 
counteract the dreadful materialistic tenden- 
cies which invariably plunge it into war and 
cause untold miseries. Nothing but moral 
and spiritual resuscitation can be a correc- 
tive of selfishness, arrogance, corruption, 
deceitfulness, atrocity, and treachery that 
vitiate the social and political atmosphere of 
today. No other power but moral and 
spiritual wisdom can keep under control the 
deadly destructive forces that politico- 
physical science has unleashed from the womb 
of nature. The prospect of peace is yet 
gloomy. Though peace has been declared by 
the big world powers, fighting is still going 
on in several quarters. The international 
situation after the First World War was not 
as bad as it is today. People were then 
fervidly hoping and working for world peace. 
Now few are sanguine about it. The world 
seems to be heading towards another war. 
It can be averted only if moral and spiritual 
forces can be brought to bear upon the pr^ 
sent politico-militaristic bias of the major 


nations. 

IMilitary secrets and political tactics may 
win war, but cannot avert it. The atonodc 
bomb, howsoever concealed, will not prevent 
war. Its fear is no safeguard against war, 
rather it will incite the evil genius of rival 
nations to invent more secret and deadlier 
weapons. The safer and saner course is to 
condemn the use of the atomic bomb and such 
other destructive agencies that cause indiscri- 
minate holocausts of lives. Even this tiny 
humanitarian measure, though essential to 
peace, the mightiest nations of the world are 
afraid to take. They seek security in their 
powers of destruction ! They are leaning 
more and more on military leadership, as 
though they have lost all claim to moral 
leadership. How can they be arbiters of 
peace ? No nation can take its stand on 
moral principles, especially at the critical 
hour, unless the national mind has a firm 
moral bent. The national character reflects 
the character of the individuals. The work 
of regeneration must therefore begin with the 
individuals. 

Man’s real problem is not in the physical 
world but in his psychical nature. The lack 
of inner goodness and understanding is the 
chief source of trouble in his private and pub- 
lic life. Wealth, position, beauty, power, 
rank, learning, practical efficiency, etc., singly 
or jointly, cannot ensure peace if human 
nature is debased. Peace is a state of mind. 
When you have peace within, you can find 
peace without. Do you not believe that the 
same basic cause — selfishness, lack of fellow 
feeling— that starts quarrels in the family 
starts world wars? It does. To love other as 
ourselves, disinterestedly, is the cornerstone 
of peace in family, in society, in nation, fo 
race, and in the world at large. There can- 
not be a better world unless there are at the 
same time better individuals, better families, 
better societies, better nations, better races. 
These are inter-linked. The world must pro- 
gress as a whole. Better world basically 
means better relationsh'ps among men all 
over it , Scientific ach'evements, industrial 
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developments, high standard of living, ad- 
ministrative efficiency, military strategy, 
astute statesmanship, international organiza- 
tions, laws and agreements, any one or more 
of these, however glamorous, should not be 
considered as the mark of progress unless 
human relationship improves correspondingly. 
The seekers of peace and progress must direct 
their efforts above all to the establishment of 
cordial relationship among men. Only moral 
goodness supported by a spiritual outlook on 
life that sets aside all odious distinction 
between man and man can accomplish it. 

To awaken the moral and spiritual con- 
sciousness of men is therefore the surest way 
to lay the foundation of world peace. Who- 
ever of you is convinced of this should start 
to work right now. First try to build your 
own character and then help others to do the 
same with serviceful attitude. Do not force 
your ideas on any body. Do not bother about 
who joins or leaves you. Before long you 
will find around you some who will share your 
views and co-operate with you. Believe me, 
there are everywhere in the world men and 
women who want to see moral and spiritual 
truths regulate all human affairs but do not 
find any way to work for the cause. So a 
movement in this direction can readily gather 
strength and make its influence felt by many. 
It can work simultaneously in different parts 
of the world. When a sufficient number of 
its people will be drawn to the movement, it 
may be possible for any nation to assert its 
moral and spiritual forces through appropriate 
instruments. As, for instance, a peace council 
may be formed with picked moral and spiri- 
tual personalities of the nation, who are pub- 
lic-spirited but hold no official position. In 
the beginning the council will function as the 
nation’s monitor. It will just watch the 
national affairs and candidly express its views 
on them, without caring whether its voice is 
heeded or not. Gradually it will be able to 
arouse the moral sense of more people and 


secuie greater public support. In course of 
time it will establish itself as the moral 
sanction for the nation if the work is carried 
on in the right spirit. Men at the head of 
public affairs will no longer be able to set aside 
its verdict. Following the same procedure, 
nations can, by their combined efforts, form 
a world council for peace to function as the 
moral sanction for all of them. This may 
perhaps be an expeditious way to gather 
together the scattered moral and spiritual 
forces of men and bring them to bear upon 
the political world. However, this is only a 
suggestion. 

Anyway, the most important part of the 
peace program is to develop man’s nioral and 
spiritual consciousness. That being done, the 
rest will be easy. Capable persons with 
highly developed moral and spiritual nature 
will in course of time be at the helm of all 
affairs, national as well as international. 
When this will happen, everything will go on 
smoothly. No more will there be any need 
of the moral sanction. It is then that all 
human institutions, social, cultural, political, 
economical, and religious, will be so regulated 
as to serve the one common purpose — Whelping 
men and women to proceed towards the ulti- 
mate goal of life. The best way to co-ordi- 
nate the various organizations and movements 
of man is to make each one of them conform 
to the supreme ideal. This will bring order, 
harmony, and peace everywhere. As man- 
kind will move towards it, peace will progress- 
ively reign upon the earth. 

‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.* Luke 
^: 14 . 

* May there be peace in the world. May 
the wrongdoers give up evil ways. May all 
beings think of mutual welfare. May the 
minds of all be blissful. May we all have 
selfless devotion to God.’ . Bhagavaia,- 
V:18,9 



THE SPLENDOUR THAT WAS THE EAST 

By Dr. D. N. Roy, MA. FhD, 


Whether the first great cultural effioresc- 
ence took place on the valley of the Nile, or 
the Euphrates, or the Indus, or the Yang- 
tse-Kiang is perhaps still a controversial 
matter. Each of these four great rivers of 
history has its own claim to the earliest one. 
The civilizations which flourished on the 
banks of the first two rivers have long been 
dead and gone. The other two still glorious- 
ly uphold their ancient gifts. When we 
remember that ail these civilizations arose in 
ancient times and consider the very long 
period intervening them and the modern 
Western civilization, an accurate chronologi- 
cal order of these four loses its significance 
for us. They all appear to be more or less 
as good as contemporaneous. That some 
Western writers of cultural history, however, 
evince much enthusiasm to prove the two 
dead civilizations of Egypt and Babylon to 
be the earliest ones and the other two of India 
and China to be of later origin can be under- 
stood. It is not very comfortable to all that 
the East can feel a bit proud and self-confi- 
dent in talking about its two great ancient 
civilizations which, unlike the other ancient 
civilizations, have stood very successfully the 
ravages of time. The connection which the 
modern Western civilization has found through 
Greece and Rome with the dead civilizations 
of old, especially with Egypt, is not quite 
inconvenient to the saucy prestige of the West 
inasmuch as dead civilizations do not make 
any claim in the role of creditors to assert 
their superiority. On the other hand, there 
is some self-compliment without any cost in 
professing its debt to the dead civilizations 
if their earliest antiquity can be established 
before the ancient but still surviving civiliza- 
tions of the East, There has thus been a 
difference of opinion for a good cause. 

But there can be no difference of opinion 
as regards the fact that all the earliest civiliza- 
tions, dead and living, arose in the East, that 
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none was the product of the West. For long 
long ages from the dim past, the East had 
alone shown the light of man’s highest inter- 
est in the values of civilization. The rest of 
the known world had either looked toward 
the East for all inspirations of civilization or 
remained complacently immersed in the deep 
swamps of ignorance and credulity and in the 
dense jungles of brute living. The advant- 
age of geographical proximity was clearly 
manifest in that fortunate portion of land 
which in the whole of Europe was first able 
to catch the stray gleams of civilization from 
the East wherewith it finally lit up and awak- 
ened its own sleeping genius to build up a 
new civilization. The resounding cry of the 
glory that was Greece, for holding aloft the 
honour of the West should not make one deaf 
to the whispers of gratitude towards the East 
coming from the precious relics of that dead 
though once splendid Greek civilization. 

The Greeks of old knew well of the great 
Eastern land of enlightenment, of its unlimit- 
ed wealth and splendour. Most of the wise 
men of Greece had made it a part of their 
life’s ambition to travel East, to meet its wise 
men and be wiser. But it was the interest 
only of the wise men, and wise men are always 
few in a country. Others in Greece were 
evidently more interested in the wealth and 
splendour of the East than in its wise men. 
We may find mention of this wealth and 
splendour in the writings of the Greek histo- 
rians including the brightest of them, 
Herodotus, who gave a highly illuminating 
picture of the extremely rich and populous 
countries flourishing in that part of the world. 
What else could tempt the masses of Greece 
to rally round the greedy Macedonian king 
Alexander who used them to lead a huge 
expedition for the conquest of the Eastern 
world ! They came to the East and were 
simply surprised to see incredible things of 
luxury. Even the cotton goods of the East 
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surprised them. Being used only to clothes 
made of wool from beasts they wondered 
how the people there could get wool from the 
tree. The Romans knew about the wealth of 
the East even more intimately than the 
Greeks. They established a close trade lela- 
tion with it and regularly imported its numer- 
ous aiiicles of fine taste, comfort, and luxury. 
For these articles they had to pay very high 
prices, a fact that caused the draining away 
of much of Rome’s wealth and thus gave rise 
to a serious problem in the country. The 
great Roman historian Pliny wrote. 

This subject is well worthy of oui* notice luijsmuch 
as in no year does India drain our empire of less tlian. 
five hundred and fifty mfilions of sesterces, giving back 
her own wares in exchange, which are sold at fully 
one hundred times their prime cost. 

But this the Romans could not help, 
because there was a great demand for things 
of luxury in imperial Rome and as aU these 
were the products of fine and unrivalled woik- 
manship the cost was necessarily very high. 
For instance, the price of fine silk imported 
from India was pure gold weighing as much 
as the piece of silk. So the proverb arose in 
ancient Rome ; ‘ A pound of gold for a pound 
of silk,’ 

The stories of the treasures of the East 
had spread through Rome to other parts of 
Europe to which the early Romans sought 
to introduce civilization. These stories later 
supplied a great incentive to the religious 
zealots of the north to launch their holy 
crusades, one after another, and thus have 
the opportunity to see in the East what 
hitherto had appeared to them like fairy- 
tales. With and following the crusaders were 
also others who came to see it and some of 
whom chose to stay for some time right in its 
various trade centres, more especially those 
situated on the coast of Syria. ‘ Cmsaders— 
pilgrims and adventurers,’ writes Professor 
Hayes of the Columbia University, ‘ returned 
from the Holy Land with astonishing tale of 
the luxury and opulence of the East. Not 
infrequently they had acquired a taste for 
eastern silks and spices during their stay in 
Asia Minor or Palestine ; or they brought 


curious jewels stripped from fallen infidels to 
awaken the envy of the stay-at-homes.’ (A 
Political and Social History oj Modern 
Europe, Vol. I, p. 44) . 

The merchants of Venice, Genoa, Amalfi, 
Pisa, Florence, indeed of every important 
European port of the period, carried on a 
most prosperous business by imporiing large 
quantities of Oriental goods from far and near 
through the agency of the Arabs. These 
were sold at excessive prices all over Europe. 
But Europe had few attractive things to 
trade in exchange. So she used her gold and 
silver in purchasing things of the East. So 
much of the precious metals was thus drained 
away that these had begun to be scarce in 
the West. ‘ It is hard to say,’ writes Profes- 
sor Hayes again, ‘ what would have happened 
had not a new supply of the precious metals 
been discovered in America.’ {Ibid, p. 46), 

The picture which the Western voyagers 
gave about the East appeared even more 
astonishing than the reports of the crusaders. 
For, while the crusaders saw things of the 
various parts of the East as presented to 
them by the Ai’abs, -the voyagers acquired 
fixst-hand knowledgie by personally visiting 
many of such places. 

The Christian missionaries who were far 
more adventurous than their compatriots and 
who had the singular advantage of their 
apparently sweet utterances of a holy profes- 
sion that made them look both iinharmful and 
agreeable were, of course, the most successful 
explorers in the East. With an incomparable 
zeal they sought to penetrate into the inner- 
most corner of every new and strange land 
which they found as they travelled on and on 
from the known East to the unknown. Every- 
where they recorded 'their personal experience 
and took particular care that their reports 
reached their homeland. 

Thus the reports of the early voyagers, 
more especially Christian missionaries, have 
become the most important source through 
which the West has learnt to know the East. 
We should, therefore, see what these reports 
say. 

One of the most important sources from 
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which these reports are now available to us 
is the series of publications made by the 
famous Hakluyt Society of England. It is, 
of course, quite easy to surmise that India 
and China figured prominently in these along 
with other ancient countries of the East 
visited by the early Church Fathers. While 
India was always the coveted goal of almost 
all Western adventurers, we shall begin here 
with China, that glorious country which was 
reached earlier than India by certain mission- 
aries from the West. This seems rather 
curious, but it happened perhaps because the 
Arabs blocked the land routes to India and 
the early Christian missionaries sought to 
divert their way through the north towards 
the unknown land of China. 

‘ The first European reference to China,’ 
writes R. H. Major in his scholarly introduc- 
tion of the book History of the Great and the 
Mighty Kingdom oj China compiled by J. G. 
de Mendoza, ‘ described by a traveller from 
hearsay, is that given by the Minorite friar 
John de Plano Carpini, who, with five other 
brothers of the order, in 1245, was sent by 
Pope Innocent IV into the country of the 
Mongolians. The purpose of this mission 
was, if possible, to divert the devastating 
conquerors from Europe, and to instigate 
them rather to a war with the Turks and 
Saracens.’ (p. viii). Friar Carpini wrote, 

‘ In all occupations which men practise there 
are not better artificers in the whole world. 
Their country is exceedingly rich in corn wine, 
gold, silk, and other commodities.’ (Ibid. 
p. ix) . The most important of all the early 
missionaries who had visited China was, of 
course, the great Italian churchman Marco 
Polo. He lived in China long enough to see 
things more closely and thoroughly than any 
other missionary of the period. In describing 
some of Marco Polo’s impressions about the 
country the great sociologist Havelock Ellis 
said. ‘ The civilization of China is ancient : 
that has long been a fact. But more than a 
thousand years it was merely a legend to 
Western Europeans ; none had ever reached 
China, or, if they had, they had never return- 
ed to tell the tale. ... It was not until 


the end of the thirteenth century, in pages 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian Columbus of the 
East . . . that China at last took definite 
shape alike as a concrete fact and a marvel- 
lous dream.’ (Dance of Life, p. 18) . Havelock 
Ellis continues, ‘ The picture which Marco 
Polo presented in the thirteenth century was 
yet more impressive. ... He represents the 
city of Hang-Chau as the most beautiful and 
sumptuous in the world, and we must remem- 
ber that he himself belonged to Venice, soon 
to be known as the most beautiful and 
sumptuous city of Europe, and had acquired 
no small knowledge of the world. As he 
describes its life, so exquisite and refined in 
its civilization, so huni‘'ne, so peaceful, so 
joyous, so well ordered, so happily shared by 
the whole population, we realise that here 
had been reached the highest point of civili- 
zation to which man has ever attained. 
Marco Polo can think of no word to apply 
to it — ^and that again and again — ^but para- 
dise.’ (Ibid. p. 19). The language which 
Marco Polo himself used in referring to this 
ancient city of Hang-Chau was this : * In 

the world there is not the like, nor a place in 
which there are found so many pleasures, 
that a man would imagine himself in para- 
dise.’ Why he said this we shall see as we 
note the impressions which other Western 
travellers coming later gave in common with 
him. 

G. E. Hudson said in his well-known 
book Europe cmd China, ‘ The earliest 
accounts of China, indeed, aroused nothing 
but incredulity, so contrary were they to 
European preconceptions and so like fairy 
tales. A tradition relates that when Marco 
Polo was dying some of his friends implored 
him to save his reputation for veracity by 
cutting out from his book whatever went 
beyond the facts, to which he replied that he 
had not told half of what he had really seen. 
Similarly, Andrew, Bishop of Zayton, writes 
in a letter from Cathay that ‘'as to the wealth 
and splendour of this court and its emperor, 
the size of his dominions, the multitude of his 
subjects, the number of his cities, the peace 
and order of his realms, he will attempt no 
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description, for it would seem incredible.” * 

(p. 16^). 

Friar Odoric, who too was a thirteenth 
century traveller and who had travelled even 
more extensively than Marco Polo, wrote of 
one province which he called Mancy, perhaps 
in South China rather than in India. About 
this province he said, ‘I inquired of Chris- 
tians, of Saracens, and of idolaters, and of all 
such as bear office under the great Elian, 
All of them with one consent answered that 
this province of Mancy has more than two 
thousand great cities within the precincts 
thereof, and that it abounds with plenty of 
victuals, as bread, wine, rice, flesh, and 
fish. . . . The men of this province are of a 
fair and comely personage, but somewhat 
pale, having their heads shaven but a little. 
But the women are the most beautiful under 
the sun.’ {Travels of the Jesuits, p. ^45). 
Again he said, ‘While I was in the province 
of Mancy, I passed by the palace of a certain 
famous man, who has fifty virgin damsels 
continually attending upon him, feeding him 
every meal, as a bird feeds her young ones. 
And also he has ^sundry kinds of meat served 
at his table, and three dishes of each kind. 
And when the virgins feed him, they sing 
most sweetly. This man has in yearly 
revenues thirty tkuman of tngars of rice, 
every thwrmn equals 10,000 tagars, and one 
tagar (about 140 pounds) is the burden of 
an ass. His palace is two miles in circuit, the 
pavement is one place of gold, and another of 
silver. Near the wall of the palace there is 
a mount artificially wrought with gold and 
silver, whereupon stand turrets and steeples 
in miniature and other things for the amuse- 
ment and recreation of the great man. And 
it was told that there were four such men in 
that kingdom.’ (Ibid,). Of the city of 
Kanbalu, the capital city of the Emperor of 
Cathay, he wrote, Tn this city the great 
emperor Ehan has his principal seat, and his 
imperial palace, the walls of which palace 
contain four miles in circuit. . . . The prin- 
cipal palace wherein he makes his abode, is 
very large, having within it fourteen pillars 
of gold, and all the walls are hung with red 


skins, which are said to be the most costly 
skins in all the world. In the midst of the 
palace stands a jar of two yards high, which 
consists of a precious stone called rrierdochas 
(jade) and is wreathed about with gold, and 
at each comer is the golden image of a ser- 
pent, as it were, furiously shaking and cast- 
ing forth his head. This jar also has a kind 
of net-work of pearls wrought about it. Like- 
wise into the jar wine is conveyed through 
certain pipes and conduits, such as is drunk 
in the emperor’s court. Upon this there also 
hang many vessels of gold for those who 
desire to drink of the liquor.’ (Ibid. p. ^37) . 
Again he continues, ‘And I inquired of cer- 
tain courtiers concerning the number’ of per- 
sons pertaining to the emperor’s court. They 
answered me, that of stage-players, musicians 
and such like, there were eighteen thuman 

(180.000) , and that the keepers of dogs, 
beasts, and fowls were fifteen thuman 

(150.000) , and the physicians for the em- 
peror’s body were four hundred.’ (Ibid. 
p. m). 

Friar Odoric assured us that there were 
numerous other cities scattered throughout 
the great empire of Cathay. In the province 
of South China alone there were as many as 
^,000 cities, ‘ so large that neither Tteviso nor 
Vicenza could be named with any one of 
them ; ’ Canton, according to his estimate, 
was three times as large as Venice, and 
Zayton twice as big as Bologna. (See Hud- 
son’s Europe and China, p. 168) . 

What Carpini, Marco Polo, and Odoric 
saw was further attested even in greater 
details by later travellers from the West. 
‘ Perera in the sixteenth century,* says Have- 
lock Ellis, ‘ in a narrative which Willes trans- 
lated for Hakluyt’s “ Voyages ” presents a 
detailed picture of Chinese life wnth an admi- 
ration all the more impressive since we cannot 
help feeling how alien that civilization was to 
the Catholic traveller and how many troubles 
he had himself to encounter. He is astonish- 
ed, not only by the splendour of the lives of 
the Chinese on the material side, alike in large 
things and in small, but by their fine manners 
in ail the ordinary course of life, the courtesy 
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in wliicli they seemed to him to exceed all 
other nations, and in the fair dealing which 
far surpassed all other Gentiles and Moors, 
while in the exercise of justice he found 
them superior even to many Christians, 
for they do justice to unknown stran- 
gers, which in Christendom is rare ; more- 
over, there were -hospitals in every city 
and DO beggars were ever to be seen. It was 
a vision of splendour and delicacy and 
humanity, which he might have seen, here 
and there, in the courts of princes in Europe, 
but nowhere in the West on so vast a scale 
as in China.* {Dance of Life, pp. IS and 19) . 

Later still, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when the Jesuit Fathers 
had already penetrated into the interior of 
China in a considerable number, the impres- 
sions which they supplied in their letters 
were no less sensational. Father Premare, in 
a letter written from China, on 1st of Novem- 
ber 1700 to Father Le Gobien said thus, 

China is the most fruitful climate, and the richest 
country in the universe. The magnificence of the 
emperor and his court, and the wealth of the great 
Mandarins exceed all that could be said on these subjects 
(Travels of the Jemits, p. 81). 

Father Pelison wrote from Canton, on the 
9th of December 1700 : ‘ When foreigners 

are once entered the river of Canton, they 
then began to form an idea of China. On 
each side of the river are large fields of rice, 
as green as the most beautiful meadows, 
which stretch quite out of sight, and are 
divided by a vast number of small canals ; 
so that the boats which are frequently seen 
moving up and down at a distance, ivhilst the 
water on which they go is hid from us, seem 
to run upon the grass. Higher up in the 
country we perceive the tops of the little 
hills crowned with trees, and cut along the 
valleys, like the theatre of the garden of the 
Thuilleries. This whole country is interpers’t 
with such a number of villages, all of which 
have a sweetly rural aspect, .and is so happily 
diversified that the spectator is for ever em- 
ployed on the charming scene, and regrets his 
being obliged to leave it so soon, ... We live 
in a kind of hotel, or public mansion, at the 


emperor’s expense.* (Travels of the Jesuits ^ 
Vol. I, p. 55) . 

Similar statements about China by the 
early Church Fathers may be multiplied, but 
it would be rather a repetition of the same 
story of the incredible splendour of China. 
Wherever they went they saw beautiful cities 
in flourishing conditions. Some of the great 
rivers were simply lined with towns which in 
places were so close to one another that they 
appeared to be mere extensions. There were 
hospitals and public baths in every city. 
Marco Polo said that in one city alone he saw 
as many as three hundred public baths in his 
time. There were wide roads extending far 
and near and inns and hospitals built for 
travellers throughout the whole Chinese 
empire. 

Let us now turn to India, the country 
which had always been the central attraction 
for its fabulous wealth to all Western adven- 
turers. Robert Henry Major, in his introduc- 
tion to India in the Fifteenth Century, wrote 
as early as in 1857 : ' Before the days when 

Alexander of Macedon soufirht to add to his 
triumphs the conquest of the Eastern world, 
India had been pronounced by Herodotus to 
be the wealthiest and most ponulous country 
on the face of the earth. The subsequent 
history of commerce has proved the correct- 
ness of his assertion.* (p. 1) . 

India was the country from which the 
Phoenician pilots of King Solomon’s fleets 
brought gold, silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks. Winwood Reade says, ‘Indian goods 
were carried by the Phoenicians to the coasts 
of Europe, and the acom-eating savages were 
awakened to industry and ambition. On the 
routes of the Indian caravan, as on the banks 
of the navigable rivers, arose great and 
wealthy cities, which perished when the route 
was changed. Open the book of universal 
history at what period we may,, it' is always 
Indian trade which is the cause of internal 
industry and foreign negotiation.’ (Martyr- 
dom of Man, pp. 44 and 45) . 

Francois Pyrard de Laval, who reached 
the eastern coast of India about 1601, was 
very much struck by what he saw in the pro- 
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vince of Bengal. Thus he wrote : 

‘ The country (Bengal) is healthy and 
temperate, and so wondrous fertile that one 
lives there for almost nothing ; and there is 
such a quantity of rice, that besides supply- 
ing the whole country, it is exported to all 
parts of India, as well to Goa and Malabar, 
as to Sumatra, the Molluccas, and all the 
islands of Sunda, to all of which lands Bengal 
is a very nursing mothei', who supplies them 
with their entire subsistence and food. Thus, 
one sees arrive there every day an infinite 
number of vessels from all parts of India for 
these provisions ; and I believe it would be 
still greater, were not the navigation so peril- 
ous by reason of the banks and shallows 
wherewith all this gulf of Bengal is full. So 
it happens that when the Bengal ships are 
behind their time, or are lost, rice is fabul- 
ously dear, and there is a cry, as it were, of 
the extremity of famine. On the contrary, 
when the navigation is good, the rice is as 
cheap as if it grew in the country, and fetches 
no more than four deniers the pound. The 
country is well supplied with animals, such 
as oxen, cows, and sheep ; fiesh is accordingly 
very cheap, let alone milk-food and butter, 
whereof they have such an abundance that 
they supply the rest of India ; and pile of 
carpets of various kinds, which they weave 
with great skill. There are many good fruits, 
— ^not, however, cocos or bananas ; plenty of 
citrons, limes, oranges, pomegranates, cajus, 
pineapples, etc., ginger, long pepper, of which, 
in the green state, they make a great variety 
of preserves, as also of lemons and oranges. 
The country abounds with sugarcane, which 
they eat green; or else make into excellent 
sugar, for a cargo to their ships, the like not 
being made in any part of India except in 
Cambaye and the other countries of the 
Mogor adjacent to Bengal. . , . There is like- 
wise exported from Bengal much scented oils, 
got from a certain grain, and divers flowers ; 
these are used by all the Indians after bath- 
ing to rub their bodies withal. Cotton is so 
plentiful, that, after providing for the uses 
and clothing of the natives, and besides ex- 
porting the raw material, they make such a 


quantity of cotton cloths, and so excellently 
woven, that these articles are exported, and 
thence only, to all India, but chiefly to the 
parts about Sunda. Likewise is there plenty 
of silk as well, that of the silkworm as of the 
(silk) herb, which is of the brightest yellow 
colour, and brighter than silk itself : of this 
they make many stufls of divers colours, and 
export them to all parts. The inhabitants, 
both men and women, are wondrously adroit 
in all manufactures, such as of cotton cloths 
and silks, and in needle- work, such as embroi- 
deries, which are worked so skilfully down to 
the smallest stitches, that nothing prettier is 
to be seen anywhere. Some of these cottons 
and silks are so fine that it is difficult to say 
whether a person so attired be clothed or 
nude. Many other kinds of work, such as 
furniture and vessels, are constructed with 
extraordinary delicacy, which, if brought here, 
would be said to come from China,* (The 
Voyage of Franoois Pyrard, Translated by 
Albert Gray, Hak. Soc, Pub.i Vol. I, pp. 

3S0). 

Pyrard thus continued to describe many 
other kinds of natural products out of which 
the people made a wonderful variety of things 
for their daily use. Next he went on describ- 
ing the abundance of wild animals, such as, 
elephants, unicorns, etc. Finally he wrote, 

‘ In short, I find no country in all the East 
Indies more abundantly supplied with all 
things needful for food, with the riches of 
nature and art ; and were not the navigation 
so dangerous, it would be the fairest, most 
pleasant, fertile, and profitable in the whole 
world.* (Ibid. p. 33S) . 

Similarly, Father Pepin, in a letter written 
to Father Le Gobien from Bengal, on the 
18th of December 1709, said : ‘ By the way, 
I do not know any country that furnishes so 
great a scope for writing on the mechanic 
arts, and on physic. The artificers are sur- 
prisingly skilful. They excel particularly in 
making linen cloth, which is so very fine, that 
pieces of a great length and breadth may be 
easily drawn through a ring worn on the 
finger. Should we tear a piece of muslin, it 
would be impossible to find out where the 
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pieces had been joined, though a mark were 
made for that purpose. These people will 
put together, so very artfully, the broken 
pieces of a glass, or China vase, that no one 
can discover they ever were severed.* 
(Travels of the Jesuits, VoL 11, p. 357). 

Referring to the imperial city of Agra, the 
Portuguese missionary’' Sebastien Manrique 
(16£9-164S) gave a detailed description of 
the various articles of luxury and comfort 
with the approximate value of such articles. 
It was beyond him even to imagine before 
what he had seen and heard of in the famous 
Agra treasury. He mentioned such things as 
gold, silver, and copper, each in huge quan- 
tity ; household utensils and table appurten- 
ances ; precious stones, such as diamond, 
emerald, sapphire, and other costly gems; 
gold worked up into various kinds of chains, 
collars, and other ornaments and also into 
vessels of different kinds, and into ornaments 
for horses, elephants, camels, etc.; silver 
worked up into various articles, such as 
columns, bedsteads, stands for vessels, and 
other utensils ; the most delicate and beauti- 
ful vessels of China porcelain, of coloured 
glass ; various kinds of silken cloth, worked 
in gold and silver ; carpets, awnings, wall- 
hangers, all being the most ornate of this 
class, for use in the imperial palace as well 
as in the pavilions and tents for camps, and 
so on. About the imperial library of the 
time he said that there were then twenty-four 
thousand separate volumes, each with rich 
and valuable bindings. These books were 
mainly the works of the oldest and most im- 
portant writers. There were also arms of all 
descriptions, such as swords, scimitars, 
shields, bows and arrows, capuas, and 
brechas, many being furnished with hilts and 
sheaths of gold set with precious stones. 
Finally Manrique said, ‘ The whole of this 
immense treasure alone is kept in the fortress 
of the city and court of Agra, quite irrespect- 
ive of the treasure which the Mogol monarch 
keeps in the strong impregnable forts of Laor 
(Lahore) , Ratambar (Jaipur) , Gualior 
(Gwalior) , Rotas (Rhotasgadh fort) , Narvar 
(Narwar in Gwalior) , and Hassier (Asirgadh 


near Burhampur in C, P.).* (Hak- Soc* 
Pub., Series H, VoL LXI, See Ch. LXXVH, 
pp. 292-295). 

Like Pyrard de Laval, Manrique too 
visited the eastern part of India and witness- 
ed the vast riches of Bengal. Having been 
for some time at the old city of Dacca, he 
wrote thus, 'Many strange nations resort to 
this city on account of its vast trade and 
commerce in a great variety of commodities 
which are produced in profusion in the rich 
and fertile lands of this region. These have 
raised the city to an eminence cf wealth which 
is actually stupefying.* (Hak Soc. Pub., 
Series 11, Vol. LIX, p. 44). 

The above w'ere the typical ffrsi impres- 
sions which the early Europeans received 
about China and India and reported to their 
folks at home. Their impressions about the 
smaller countries around these two great ones 
were no less sensational and tempting. Friar 
Odoric, that zealous missionaiy of the four- 
teenth century, visited Java and wrote about 
its -equally dazzling splendour. He said, 

‘ The king of (his land has a most brave and 
sumptuous palace, the most loftily built that 
ever I saw. It has most high staircases lead- 
ing up to the rooms, of silver and gold alter- 
nately throughout the whole building. Also 
the lower rooms were paved all over with one 
square plate of silver, and another of gold, 
whereupon were engraven the pictures of 
knights, each having around his head a 
wreath of gold, adorned with precious stones. 
The ceiling of the palace was of pm^e 
gold. . , .* (Travels of the Jesuits, p. 224). 

Near the island of Java, Friar Odoric saw 
another island where 'there are trees yielding 
meat, honey, and wine, and the most deadly 
poison in all the whole world.* 

Refernng to the ancient kingdom of 
Champa, this zealous missionary stated. T 
arrived at another kingdom called Zampa, a 
most beautiful and rich country, and abound- 
ing with all kinds of victuals. The king hath 
so many wives and concubines that he had 
three hundred sons and daughters by them. 
This king hath ten thousand and four tame 
elephants, which are kept even as we keep 
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droves of oxen, or flocks of sheep in 
pasture. ... In this country there is one 
strange thing to be observed. Many kinds 
of fishes in those seas come swimming toward 
the said country in such abundance that, for 
a great distance inlo the sea, nothing can be 
seen but the backs of fishes. They cast 
themselves upon the shore when they come 
near it, and allow men for the space of three 
days, to come and to take as many of them 
as they please, and then they return again 
to the sea.’ {Ibid. p. 225) . 

Other parts of Asia were similarly des- 
cribed by Western adventurers as they 
travelled on from the already known lands 
to the unknown amidst enchanting scenes 
everywhere of wealth and luxury, of nature’s 
golden gifts lavished in glaring partiality, of 
man’s marvellous ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness in converting these into brilliant objects 
for his personal use and for his country’s need. 
Such fairy tales of facts about the East 
seemed to have turned many early mission- 
aries, still inexperienced in higher forms of 
civilization, into visionaries allowing a full 
and free play of their rather fantastic and 


exaggerated propensities to rouse the passions 
of their home-folks for the infinite opportu- 
nities provided for all. The golden East 
naturally attracted more and more travellers 
,and adventurers from the West. The oppor- 
tunities which they all found through the 
never-failing spirit of welcome of the Orientals 
inspired them to a higher and higher pilch 
to prepare their reports with greater enthu- 
siasm and imagination and ambition finally 
making the East the greatest obsession of the 
West during the entire sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Following the travellers 
and explorers came organized trade com- 
panies in rapid successions from the various 
countries of the West each vying with the 
others to get and grab whatever they could 
of the East. With the companies came also 
soldiers to co-operate in their adventure for 
the attainment of an in*esistible objective. 
Soon they all got busy to satisfy their burn- 
ing lust for lucre. That they have got a 
most prosperous business all over the East 
since then has long been a familiar fact with 
all of us in this world. 


HEART EXPERIENCE 

Bt J. M. Kayande 


He was a believer and had the simple 
faith of a child. He believed in the Creator 
and had the unshakable faith in the goodness 
of men and unity of the universe. 

He believed that women were the visible 
embodiments of God’s love-on-earth. They 
were all Goddesses. He believed in prayers 
and had the conviction that all things are 
made available if we are sincere. He lived a 
life of prayer. He found life was worth living 
though not always happy. He was always 
busy though his honest toiling failed to make 
him rich. 

His prayers brought him all he needed at 


the right moment and his heart would throb 
with gratefulness for the divine dispensation. 

He was leading a peaceful life, though it 
did not bring him fame but neither did it 
ever put him to shame. One fact he was 
blissfully ignorant of was that where Ood 
moves, Satan follows. 

Once while he was saying his prayers, as 
usual at midnight, God appeared. He bowed 
down and found peace. When he lifted his 
head he found God had disappeared but 
somebody else w«as lingering near by, 

‘ Who are you and what do you want at 
this late hour ; what brings you here ? ’ 
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Softly he came and signed him to be quiet. 
He looked all round and then whispered in low 
but clear tones. ‘ I am your weU-\7isher and 
mean to do you good. I linger round you 
every night after you finish your prayer but 
you were too full of thoughts about the One 
who disappeared just now and never had the 
occasion to notice me. I love you and I want 
to help you.’ He told him he had everything 
worth having and needed nothing more. He 
had faith, life worth living, and peace. What 
more could be desired? 

' Yes/ said the well-wisher, * but you have 
no happiness, no riches which bring happi- 
ness, and, above all, you have no knowledge 
which is greater than everything, known and 
unknown in this universe.’ He was awakened 
a little to a sense of reality, and, while he was 
absorbed in thought, the well-wisher added — 
impressively — ' Poor creature, I pity you. 
You have wasted half of your precious life 
only in praying. I will now, in your interest 
— ^if you care to listen to me — even once to- 
night, make you realize that though Ignorance 
is Bliss — Knowledge is Bower, You must 
realize the truth that though prayers bring 
everything you desire, it is only knowledge or 
power which will keep them with you perma- 
nently. Once you have power, prayers would 
be unnecessary* 

He was impressed, moved, awakened to a 
sense of a new reality and promised him 
obedience to get happiness, riches, and know- 
ledge. The well-wisher led him by myste- 
rious and unsought ways and blinded him 
with the brilliance of the unseen side of the 
universe. He found himself surrounded by 
Goddesses whom he now looked upon as 
women, who brought him happiness. Jle 
found himself master of fabulous wealth which 
bought everything he desired and he had the 
knowledge that he was all-powerful and 
happy. He stopped praying and in due 
course forgot it even altogether. There 
was only one thing that he was afraid of and 
that was * loneliness.’ He felt safe only 
when his friend, the well-wisher alias Satan, 
kept company with him. Satan made him 


realize that God was incapable of keeping 
him company as he did, and, while he was 
with him, happiness, riches, and power would 
never desert him. 

After a time he found that faith and peace 
had deserted him and were nowhere to be 
found and his life was no more worth living. 

He began to realize that women were 
merely women and not Goddesses and 
therefore gave him only temporary and transi- 
tory happiness. It dawned on him that his 
riches were nothing but the blood and bones 
and the very life of honest toiling creatures 
all round him. His knowledge which brought 
him power had suppressed justice, goodness, 
and fellow-feeling, giving birth to misery all 
round him and to all near and dear to him. 
He began to feel keenly that his life was not 
worth living. 

Once again, secretly he longed for peace. 
He tried to argue but Satan would always 
defeat him and convince him that even the 
thought of returning to his former life was 
futile and the attempt a sheer folly. The 
most convincing argument was that God did 
only give a glimpse of Himself and appeared 
hardly once in a lifetime and that * faith ’ was 
a needless necessity to keep alive the fact of 
His goodness, justice, and mercy while Satan 
was a constant companion who could be direct- 
ly communicated, consulted, and lived with. 
He showed the world in its real perspective 
and proved that Goddesses were only women 
meant for men’s happiness of the body — Soul 
was nowhere to be found, faith was sheer 
blindness and ignorance, and the consequent 
peace a myth ! 

All this seemed very convincing and he 
agreed to obey Satan for a few days more. 

But he found more and more that his very 
happiness began to suffocate and kill him, 
and the sight of unimaginable misery and 
injustice all round him made his life unbear- 
able. He began to think of committing 
suicide but he could not find a lone moment 
when he could succeed in the attempt. He 
wanted to flee from everything he came across. 
He was verily mad. Satan had fully over- 
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powered him and made him helpless in every 
possible way. 

Though he had a glorious past, his present 
was full of misery and all his future dreams 
were shattered. He became ill, very ill, and 
God appeared and peeped to see if he was 
ready and equipped for the other world. He 
was satished to find that in spite of Satan’s 
company for a fairly long period, his past had 
always reminded him subconsciously of his 
simple faith and daily prayers and the attend- 
ant peace. 

God asked him, 'Are you prepared to 
follow me to the other world where I promise 
to be your constant companion and give you 
real peace or do you still wish to live ? ’ He 
thought over. He was reminded of the story 
' The king is dead ; long live the king.’ Wisdom 
dawned on him, and he promised to follow 
God. Satan, who had moved a little aside, 
managed to shake him a little and made him 
hesitate but he was now full of knowledge, 
not power. And wisdom impelled him to say, 

' Yes, I am ever ready to bow down to your 
will.’ The temporary phase of life through 
which he went was essential to bring him wis- 
dom which now made him bind himself 
eternally, body and soul, to the will of the 
Almighty. Hie said aloud, ‘ Thy will be done, 
on earth and in hell or heaven.’ The Merciful 
in His forgiveness caressed him, washed his 
gushing tears, put new courage in him and 
bade him for a longer time advising as 
follows, 'There is nothing like earth, hell, 
or heaven separately. The whole is one indi- 
visible unit fully pervaded by all powerful 
energy — full of change every moment yet 
undying, eternally alive and life-giving, 
creating and re-creating. There is diversity 


in appearance but unity in substance. You 
are a part and parcel of this one whole, com- 
ing out of it and growing and proceeding un- 
knowingly towards the same origin. To know 
and realize this truth is the goal of human 
life. Absence of this realization or knowledge 
is ignorance which is but a curse — a source 
of bloodshed and wars and misery, 'Ignor- 
ance ’ bom of simple faith is bliss and human 
race lives, survives, because of it. Emowledge 
and enlightened faith which are the real Light 
are vouchsafed to the chosen few out of the 
multitude of men who pray. Prayer is a 
necessary and essential phenomenon of intel- 
ligent life. Death is merely a change in form. 
If ignorance, selfishness, and self-gratification 
are set aside in preference to Icnowledge, use- 
fulness, and human happiness, there will be 
no sin and pain and all experience would be 
for the best of the self and others around. 
All beings are my children, and to do good 
to them should be your religion. Men make 
their lives happy or miserable on earth. The 
Creator is unseen, only His creation is visible. 
Even so the good you may do lives long and 
remains unlcnown to you yourself. This un- 
selfishness is godly. Saints do nothing more 
than live such a life and hence they find 
constemt happiness in making others happy 
by word and deed. Men who act thus are 
saints and women who follow suit are 
Goddesses.’ 

He was so absorbed in imbibing this 
advice that he lost all count of time and place 
and woke up only to find that God had 
silently, as usual, disappeared. In dismay he 
looked all round him for any trace of Satan — 
but even he was not to be found. 


India will be raisedi — not with the power of flesh, but with the power of the sjnrit ; not 
with the flag of destruction, but with the flag of peace and love. 


Swami Vivekananda 



ART DEGRADED TO THE ARTIFICIAL 


By S.P 

Art is not only ejqpression of beauty, it is 
also vivification of truth, inasmuch as it gives 
material shape to what is actually hidden 
behind the veil of the gross exterior. An 
artist does not only paint on his canvas an 
image of the external and extraneous upper 
shell, he also brings out the reality behind, 
and gives its imprint on the image. The 
image is thus made a complete picture of the 
original, and is perhaps more real than truth- 
ful, if only because no camouflage or putting 
on a countenance can affect it. 

Tendencies of an age, and currents and 
cross-currents of men’s thoughts may be given 
expression in one plate, and thus history of 
decades in the space of a single page. One 
sentence sometimes tells the whole tale, but 
only an artist can give utterance to a sentence 
like this. No better history was ever written 
of the times to which the lines 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? 
relate, and their writer was surely an artist 
of a very high order. The present-day car- 
toonists condense the whole series of events 
in a pencil sketch of men and things, which 
reveal the inner working of the minds of 
protagonists who are engaged in a particular 
drama, ridicule the vain attempts of some to 
reconcile the irreconcilables or the selfish 
motives of their moves, and give colourful 
emphasis to the praiseworthy action of those 
who subordinate self to service. 

In the workaday world his sense of art 
is evinced in everything a man does, and in 
the manner in which he does it. The use of 
one’s limbs and their postures on ordinary 
occasions give expression to his training in 
art and good taste more than all the make-up 
he may press into service. Some men are so 
graceful in the movements of their limbs and 
organs that you are at once attracted towards 
them, and are simply charmed by their 
manners. They have no artificiality about 


. Tayal 

them, every movement comes natural to them, 
and they are perfectly at home in any society 
in which they find themselves. In a company 
of strangers they would know how to wear an 
air of familiarity by an exchange of cigarettes, 
remarks about the weather, or by reference 
to a newspaper article, thus drawing the com- 
pany into political discussion. Others are so 
awkward that even in the society of loving 
friends they will not know what to say, where 
to sit or stand, and when they open their 
mouth they will perhaps give offence or hurt 
the feelings of their closest friend, while they 
may at the same time be the most harmless 
and obliging of men. They will sometimes 
fumble their pockets, or button and unbutton 
their coat alternately, stand on their right leg 
at a time and on their left the next moment, 
presently supporting their body against a 
near-by pillar. This is deplorable want of 
training, and no costly costumes and silken 
suits will enable them to overcome this defi- 
ciency, for embellishments of the body are 
only devices of ugliness, when they are in- 
dulged in without any sense of proportion, 
or when they attempt to give a polished 
exterior to an untrained mind. 

Beauty is best appreciated in its natural 
form, and a simple make-up adds to its charm, 
while sticked lips, penciled eye-brows, and 
rouged cheeks give the face look of a newly- 
painted letter-box, or of a doll done up in every 
meticulous detail. The wearer of these 
adornments will surely be mighty angry with 
these comparisons, but this is exactly what her 
artificial aids do to reduce a human being to 
the position of an inanimate object. If 
modem women do not want to become 
playthings of men, and care a straw for their 
self-respect remaining unsullied, they would 
do well to adopt a more sensible view of 
their toilet. Art consists in making your 
exterior acceptable, not in making it look 
ridiculous and derisive. Arranging your hair 
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in a decent manner is art, building it into curls 
supported by a scaffolding of hair-pins and 
clips is the height of artificiality, as dishevelled 
hair is the height of gross neglect. 

There should be no conflict between art 
and artificiality. A framed landscape hung 
solitarily on a wall reminds you of Bim whose 
hand-maiden nature is. It gives your room 
an air of sanctity, while if you make your 
room a ware-house of pictures and furniture 
you will convert it into a shop, attended by 
all the atmosphere of trick and cunning you 
associate with a shop. Advocates of simpli- 
city do not decry art, they give it a meaning 
and a purpose while modern taste murders 


art, when it transgresses the bounds of simpli- 
city. ‘Man does not live by bread alone,’ 
but neither does he require ail the parapher- 
nalia of fashionable living. Fashions are 
contagious, but thinking men and women 
may not forget themselves so far as to follow 
every idiosyncracy devised to make oneself 
conspicuous. If art is to be allied to truth, 
as it should, it will never allow itself to be 
used for hiding untruth, or for making un- 
truth assume the shape of truth. When art 
is made to serve these functions, it is reduced 
to artificiality, and ceases to be a vehicle of 
man’s Urge for ideality. 


INDIA AND IRAN* 

By Dr. S. M. Razavy 


The links and relations between India 
and Iran are as continuous and as imme- 
morial as the links between the waves of the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. These 
are forged by divinities and will be preserved 
bj^ generations of both countries. Records 
of these links are so numerous and are 
found so embodied in volumes that they 
need no further repetition. The glories of 
both countries and their mutual influence on 
civilization and culture also call for no 
further comment. Very recently, in the 
rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Dr. Wheeler and I spoke on the subject of 
our archaeological relationships. 

This evening, I desire to say a little 
which, I hope, may prove of interest concern- 
ing present-day Iran, as I am myself inter- 
ested in your present-day India. 

I came to India about a year ago to study 
her cultural and educational activities. I 

* Lecture delivered by Dr. S. M. Eazavy, Delegate 
in India of the Iranian Ministry of Education, at the 
Bamakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 


have already seen something of these, between 
Kashmir in the north and Mysore in the 
south, and touring west to east, from 
Bombay to Calcuttta. I have been much 
impressed by the progress in Indian educa- 
tion, publicity, universities, the press, rail- 
ways, roads and air transport, municipal 
organization, etc. and I have been equally 
affected by the large number of writers, 
artists, and leaders of thought. Above all, 
I have been struck by millions of educated 
Indian youths on whom the responsibility 
rests to do what has been left undone towards 
full development. 

I am sure that in all these movements 
there will be exchange between India and 
Iran. You probably remember the last 
Iranian Mission to visit this country two 
years ago. Resulting from that Mission 
have been formed Indo-Iranian cultural rela- 
tions committees in Tehran and in Delhi. 
There are students from different colleges of 
Tehran completing their education at govern- 
ment expense in your universities, and soon 
students from India will be sent to Tehran 
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University, for this is under the consideration 
of the authorities at the moment. 

To let you have some notion of how 
things are shaping in Iran, I shall go back 
a hundred years. At that time the idea 
came to Iranians of modernizing education 
and the social life of the nation. The Govern- 
ment, or rather the Court, agreed to establish 
the machinery of education on new principles. 
The authorities decided to teach modem 
sciences through the agency of French per- 
sonnel, and a Polytechnic was founded. 
This institution had sections for medicine, 
natural history, mathematics, art, and law. 
of whose facilities a growing number of 
students were found to take advantage, while 
many pupils set out for France and other 
Western countries to return later as profes 
sors. 

Translation of European books started, 
mostly of French origin; so the new ideas of 
sciences, general history, and parliamentary 
system spread far and wide. As the people 
became aware of modem developments in 
Western life, they wished to set up a parallel 
organization in their own country. The first 
step, it seemed to them, not without reason, 
was to endeavour to install a parliamentary 
regime. They bent their energies to this 
end and not without sacrifice. 

Forty years ago, in Iran, the people were 
proud of their success in attaining a parlia- 
mentary constitution, and the monarch de- 
rived pleasure from the happiness of his 
subjects. 

Constitutional government began with 
new organizations and Iranian intellectuals 
grouped themselves together for complete 
economic and social reform. To put it 
briefly, they allowed twenty years for plann- 
ing and the remaining twenty for execution. 
In this second phase a genius in the person 
of the late King arose, to facilitate execution. 


You might care to know something of 
what we actually have now. It is better to 
state first what concerns education. 

The branches of the above-mentioned 
Polytechnic developed in the form of colleges 
from which the University of Tehran, as such, 
came into being. Its new buildings formed 
quite a landmark in the locality. 

When any of my audience go to Tehran, 
and I earnestly hope some of you will, you 
will see, close to the capital, several colleges 
forming together a dignified university city 
peopled by boy and girl students. 

You should not wonder if you notice that 
professors, lecturers, and scientists are all 
Iranians directing this activity. They have 
been sent by Government to the world's 
great centres of higher education and have 
brought back the very latest methods and 
ideas. Alongside of the development in 
modem education, Iranians are concentrat- 
ing on research in the archaeological field 
which was started by Europeans. The new 
museum is already a most worthy collection 
of antiquities and represents a sphere of 
study for scholars from all quarters. 

Two years ago, Parliament voted for 
compulsory education, and this in itself shows 
the contrast between the past and present 
in public educational affairs. 

In my suggesting that you take a trip to 
Iran, I am sure the communications, trans- 
port, commodities, conveniences, etc. would 
meet your every wish. There are highways 
for cars, trains, aeroplanes, etc. 

As for agriculture and industry, it is 
unnecessary to enter into details. I would 
pust say that during the six years of war, 
Iran has managed to produce enough to 
subsist upon, and we were glad that we were 
able to obtain what we lacked from our 
friends in India whose Government and 
nation have earned our gratitude. 



FOOD POLITICS 

By RATMorn) Swing 


One of the most arresting facts in recent 
news is an offer by the Soviet Union to make 
available five hundred thousand tons of 
grain to France. It will be set down in 
Black Sea ports for the French to come and 
get. The French are to buy it, which they 
can more easily do than to ship it. The pur- 
chase would go a long way to maintain 
minimum living conditions in France. 

Ju^t at this moment the United States 
is being implored and importuned to reduce 
its own food consumption for the benefit of 
countries threatened with mass starvation 
because of the grain shortage. The shortage 
is crippling the work of UNREA which ad- 
ministers food on a relief basis. It is threat- 
ening the food supply of countries with re- 
sources to buy food. People may read of the 
Russian offer with considerable astonishment. 
For UNRRA is preparing to bring aid to the 
Ukrainian and White Russian Republics on 
a relief basis. It must be noted, however, 
that the help the Russians are to get in 
these regions is in fats and oils, not in grains. 
But even recognizing this distinction, there 
still may be cause for astonishment. 

The Russians are maintaining large armies 
in Eastern Europe today, nine hundred 
thousand in Roumania, seven hundred thou- 
sand in Bulgaria, nearly as many in Hungary, 
and are doing so primarily because of the food 
shortage in Russia. The troops are quartered 
in food-producing countries, where they are 
described as armies of occupation. But the 
basic reason for their presence is that they 
can be better fed there than if they were at 
home, and being there they leave more food 
at home for home consumption. 

Still another cause for astonishment maj 
be that the Soviet Union has not counted at 
this time as a land with a food surplus, and 
it has not taken any part in devising the 
schemes by which we and the Canadians and 
the Argentine and Australia as surplus 
countries are doling out what we can scrape 


up to relieve the worst of the starvation 
abroad. But let me suggest that the asto- 
nishment over this Russian action should not 
be angry. Granted, the Russians are play- 
ing politics with their food. Granted, they 
are undoubtedly making a considerable sacri- 
fice to do so. They unquestionably are sup- 
plying grain to France with the intention of 
infiuencing the coming election and strength- 
ening Coinmunist influence in France. This 
is rivalry. 

But if there is to be rivalry, this at any 
rate is a better kind than an armament race. 
It is better to feed people than to 
threaten them with war. It is better to 
try to win friends and followers by 
offers of food and well-being, than it is by 
presentiments o-f hostility. And best of all, 
here is a rivaby which we can meet. We are 
a great food-producing country with a visible 
surplus. We are sending much food abroad. 
We can send still more than we are planning 
to. We, too, should not be ashamed to 
pursue political objectives in this kind of 
rivalry. We ought to care for the reason 
that our own safety, security and liberty are 
involved in the security of others. And if 
we care we could find ways to provide a 
substantial quantity of food, with which we 
could accomplish a great deal of political as 
well as humanitarian good. Such rivaby 
would be much more to the point than that 
of atomic bombs, battleships and other sym- 
bols of strength. It would make us actually 
stronger than these, if one looks far enough 
ahead and sees deeply enough what constitutes 
strength. 

I am thinking in particular of a way to 
rival this move of the Soviet Union in selling 
grain to France. We may be thankful that 
the Russian grain is intended for France, 
where we already are helping in many ways. 
If the Russians were sending the grain to 
India we should have cause for something 
more than astonishment. It happens India 
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needs more grain than the Soviet Union can 
offer, and the opportunity to inffuence the 
future of India still belongs to us. One can 
call it an opportunity simply in the sense of 
being a humanitarian privilege. But it is 
also a political opportunity, a chance to do 
something for ourselves as well as Indians. 

For at this hour of history Indians stand 
at the cross-roads. They can take the turn- 
ing to self-government, law and order, peace- 
ful development, and full membership in 
Western civilization. Or they can yield to 
despair, disillusionment, and bitterness, and 
go into mass disorder and violence that will 
tear their social order to pieces. If they do 
that they put themselves into the keeping of 
the only political movement that thrives from 
chaos. Communism. Indians are tired of 
British promises. They are on the point of 
losing faith in the United States. And if they 
suffer a mass starvation, in which millions die, 
and tens of millions suffer the pangs of under- 
nourishment, we shall have lost the certainty 
of keeping India on our side. And to say that, 
is to speak of losing from our side one-fifth of 
the population of the world, for we must not 
forget that India’s population is well over four 
hundred millions. 

At the moment there is not much Commu- 
nism in India. But if India lapses into wide- 
spread violence, it will cease to obey the old 
Congress Party and Moslem League leader- 
ship. The recent rioting in India, in which 
hundreds were killed, was set off by the 
mutinies. But the casualties were almost 
exclusively among civilians, who were driven 
to violence by Communists against the advice 
and exhortations of the older parties. A 
change has come over Indian mobs. Twenty 
years ago they could be dispersed by rifies 
firing into the air. Today they refuse to 
break up, until ten or more volleys are fired 
into the crowds. And if India goes in for 
mob violence on a national scale, as it well 
may, only those political leaders wiU keep 
their influence who go along with the aroused 
people and do not set themselves against the 
frenzy. 

Let no one be so out of touch with the 


India of to-day as to suggest that if we let the 
Indians buy our grain we shall only be pro- 
longing British rule and delaying Indian in- 
dependence. The truth is that India will 
have its independence, in one way or another, 
almost immediately. The day of English rule 
has lasted too long, and that day is just at 
one minute before midnight. What we shall 
be furthering, with food, is continued associa- 
tion of India with the Western world. We 
shall be keeping nearly a third of Asia in a 
state of friendly association. If we lose India 
we lose a people outnumbering us three to 
one, capable of putting a vast army into the 
field, and already building up its industry at 
a rate to have become the fifth industrial 
nation of the world. An angry, awakened 
and armed India turned against the West 
would be something to fear. 

No doubt I am over-simplifying, in 
suggesting that India will stay with Western 
civilization if it receives some food right away 
and will be lost to the West if it does pot^ 
But these alternatives underlie any analysis 
of the Indian situation. They cannot be 
wisely disregarded. 

What it will take to save India from mass 
starvation is four million tons of grain, two 
millions of it needed by the end of June, the 
other two millions by the end of the year. 
It need not be wheat. It were better if a 
good part of it were rice, but even corn wiU 
be welcome even if Indians are not accustomed 
to it. The amount really is remarkably 
small in relation to the size of the population 
which will be affected. About a hundred and 
thirty million people are involved ; this is 
non-farm population of India. For all of 
India the grain available comes to forty-eight 
million tons, of which forty millions will stay 
on the farms, and will give the farm popula- 
tion a diet of less than fourteen hundred 
calories. Then the Indian Government hopes 
to induce farmers to deliver eight million 
tions for the rest of the population, which 
would be enough to provide a diet of six 
hundred and forty calories, which is about 
half of what is needed to keep up the lowest 
level of health. This figure of six hundred 
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and forty calories obviously spells death for 
millions. And what the Indians are asking 
is enough grain — the four million tons — ^to 
bring tliis to nine hundred and sixty calories. 
That still is well below a tolerable minimum. 
But it is enough to prevent mass starvation. 

The Indians are here with a food mission 
asking to receive this grain, not as relief, but 
as buyers. They have money to pay for it. 
They can demonstrate that they are in their 
present plight, not because of lack of fore- 
sight, or poor organization. India has just 
suffered one of the worst droughts in its 
history. Compared with 1943, the year of 
the last famine, India is in much better con- 
dition to deal with the crisis. Three years 
ago there was no organization to distribute 
and ration food. Now rationing is well- 
established, and the Indian Government can 
undertake to distribute ail the food it gets, 
and even to keep it out of the black market. 
Three years ago, with a shortage of five per 
cent in the food supply of Bengal, deaths 
from famine numbered a million and a half. 
This year the shortage covers a far greater 
area, and is twenty-five per cent. But that 
does not necessarily mean five times the 


number of deaths, though it could. What it 
means depends on what India is allotted by 
the Combined Food Boards, and then what 
its agents can obtain here, and in the other 
grain surplus countries. At the moment 
India is getting some Australian wheat. Now 
it must have the additional four million tons, 
which will permit a nine hundred and sixty 
calory diet. 

If I have stressed the emergency in India 
it is not because I recommend a greater allo- 
cation to India at the expense of the lands 
in Europe where starvation also will be stalk- 
ing, but because the interests of India can 
well count as being, at least, of equal im- 
portance. The Europeans have many 
special pleaders in this country, while Indians 
do not. And I should say I include Ceylon 
in India. It is in extreme danger, and thirty 
thousand ions of grains would keep six million 
people from starvation. 

If we value our Western ways of life, if we 
want our ideas to permeate and guide the 
Eastern world, here is an opportunity to get 
mox‘e from a modest investment than we are 
likely to do for decades. All we need is to 
wake up and cai^e what happens to the world. 


SOME VEDIC TEXTS ON REINCARNATION 

By S. V. ViSWANATHA, M.A. 


Among all the ancient religious systems 
of the world reincarnation seems to have been 
the most universally accepted belief from 
immemorial antiquity. Possibly, in its 
elementary stages, the doctrine was consider- 
ed as natural as what was experienced by 
man in sleep and thereafter. When we are 
asleep, the Sthula Sharira (physical body) is, 
in theory, dead^ the astral body and the brain 
alone operating to cause dreams, pleasant or 
unpleasant, the soul being not at all affected. 
Every day, it should be considered that there 
is rebirth for the soxH* 


The ancient Egyptians,’ like the Hindus, 
believed that the soul of man is immortal and 
that it transmigrated through every variety 
of animal. The oldest monuments of their 
country show their faith in a future life based 
on punishments and rewards for evil or good 
deeds done in this life. They viewed the 
human and animal souls as the same. Hence, 
in the Egyptian doctrine every soul must pass 
through all animal forms and complete the 
whole circuit of animated existence after 
which it would again enter the human body. 
The Jews also appear to have believed in the 
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doctrine of reincarnation, as well as Jesus and 
the Apostles, though the Christians now deny 
it. 

A clear enunciation of the doctrine is met 
with both in the Sankhya and the Vedanta 
as well as the Buddhist and Jaina works 
which teach that the soul never dies but 
passes through, it may be, an endless series 
of lives. It is said ‘ to throw off its old and 
worn clothing and wear new robes/ (Gita, 
n. 22). This is held by many scholars as 
not consonant with the teaching of the Vedas 
and as an innovation in the Aryan religion. 
It may be observed at the outset that as the 
Vedas contain the germs of the later philo- 
sophical treatises in India, they also contain 
the rudimentary ideas of a doctrine according 
to which the soul of the deceased, instead of 
being destroyed, appears again, enshrouded 
in a new physical frame. Ancient Indian 
scriptures, particularly Vedic, contain such a 
compound of mysticism, symbolism, and 
ritualism that it is likely that those that 
work in the field are apt to lose sight of such 
features and facts as could not be easily com- 
prehended under their own rules of inter- 
pretation and reasoning as being outside the 
vision of the Vedic seers and singers of distant 
antiquity. It is desirable that we take note 
of the caution sounded by Max Miiller 
(Contribution to the Science of Mythology, 
Vol. II, p. 598) not to adopt ‘ that laziest of 
all ^pedients, that of ascribing all that seems 
barbarous in Indian religion to the influences 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, 
of whom we know next to nothing.’ There 
is a tendency with scholars to attribute all 
ideas in Hinduism that seem to them un- 
accountable according to accepted notions 
and theories, to the influence of the non-Aryan 
peoples ; and the doctrine of reincarnation is 
one such. 

Bloomfield is of the opinion (The Religion 
of the Veda, p.^4) that the doctrine of 
transmigration is likely to have been borrow- 
ed by Brahminical Hinduism from some of 
the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes of India* 


We read in the Cambridge History of India 
(Vol. I, p. 144) : * We have no reason to doubt 
that such ideas were prevalent among the 
aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryans 
mixed. But these vague ideas are totally 
inadequate to account for the belief in trans 
migration, and the theory must, it would 
seem, have been a discovery of the school of 
seekers after the nature of truth, v;ho arrived 
at it on the one side from popular beliefs of 
the peoples among whom they lived, and on 
the other from the conception of the 
Brahmanas that death could be repeated in 
the next world.’ Keith writes that this doc- 
trine ‘ is not an early one in Indian philo- 
sophy. Most authorities are agreed that it 
can be found only in the Upanishads, that is 
to say, very little before 600 B.C., if indeed 
at all before. Nor can we safely say that the 
doctrine, as an articulate theory, existed long 
before it appears in literature. We must not 
exaggerate the fact that Buddha accepted the 
doctrine into a view that it was then a uni- 
versal philosophical belief.’ (7. R. A. S., 
1909, p. 574) . 

Let us examine whether there are in the 
Vedic scriptures themselves any evidences of 
the doctrine. The theory of the soul being 
enshrouded in a new body is hinted in a 
funeral hymn of the Vajur Veda and of the 
Atharoa Veda, which is addressed to the 
dead body and which reads thus : ‘ This 

garment has now come first to thee ; remove 
that one that thou didst wear here before; 
knowing do thou follow along with what is 
offered and bestowed, where it is given thee 
variously among men of various connection.’ 
(Atharoa Veda, XVIII. 2. 57) . After this 
prayer a new cloth is thrown over the body. 
In the above passage is suggested the simile 
of the soul wearing a new body, as the 
deceased is given a new cloth to wear. After 
death the deceased was supposed to be split 
up into three parts, one going to the earth, one 
to the region of the sun and wind, the third 
being Aja (unborn) . (Atharva Veda, XVIII. 
2. 48) . ‘Go thou to the sun with thine eye. 
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to the wind with thy soul (Atman) ; go both 
to heaven and to earth with the merit that 
is due (Dharma) ; or go to waters if that be 
acceptable (Hita) to thee/ The term Aja 
suggests the idea of rebirth for the soul. The 
dead body is thus addressed in two passages 
of the Bigr Veda (X. 16. 8) : ‘ Go according 
to thy merit (Dharma) to earth or heaven.’ 
This may probably indicate that the Aryans 
had some knowledge of the principle that was 
developed later, that the nature of rebirth 
depended upon the quality of the deeds done 
or virtue attained in the previous birth. 
‘ Leaving sin and evil, (the soul of) the dead 
man seeks anew his dwelling, and, bright 
with glory, wears another body.’ (Eiff Veda, 
X. 14. 8) . ‘ Varuna, 0 my Lord, have mercy 
on me, may I not enter again this house of 
clay.’ (I. 92. 10) . In these passages there 
is reference to the soul taking a new body 
which is described as the earthy tenement. 
XJshas, the Goddess of dawn, is addressed in 
two passages of the Veda as ‘ the one that is 
born again/ It cannot be doubted that 


Punarjayamana and Punarbhu, as applied to 
this deity, have some reference to a belief in a 
new birth, besides being the natural 
/observation of a ' daily phenomenon. 
These texts go to show that the Vedic 
Aryans were acquainted with some of 
the elementary ideas of metempsychosis. Out 
of such hazy ideas arose the fully developed 
doctrine of transmigration. The belief had 
become well established in the Upanishadic 
period as a few passages in the Chhandogya 
Vpanishad clearly shov/, until it became the 
corner-stone of the religious systems and 
philosophic thought of the Hindus and 
Buddhists. The evolution of the principle 
may have received an impetus from the view 
current among animists that the souls, on the 
death of men, can pass into new forms, animal 
or vegetable (as in Egypt) . In the light of 
the evidence adduced above, it will not be 
right to suppose that the doctrine was 
borrowed by the Aryans from the non-Aryan 
or aboriginal peoples of India. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To OUR Readers 

In this month’s Conversations with Biomii 
Bhivananda the necessity of steady persever- 
ance in Sadhana, the greatness of renunciation, 
devotion to God, and the usefulness of organi- 
zations like Maths and other allied matters are 
dealt with. , . . Swami Satprakashananda 
from St. Louis, USA, deals exhaustively with 
the question of world peace in Vedanta and 
World Peace and stresses some of the import- 
ant methods by which alone real peace, so dear 
to the heart of man, can be brought about, . . 
In a highly learned article. The Splendour that 
was the East, Dr. D. N. Roy gives us a glimpse 
into some periods of the past history of some 
of the countries of the East. His account will 
show how rich the East was, and will make our 
readers ponder over the causes that have led 


to the present state of economic and political 
slavery of these countries which were so deser- 
vedly famous in the past. ... In Eeart 
Experience Mr. J. M. Kayande, Principal of 
the Bhonsale Military School, Nasik, tries to 
show how unsatisfactory the world is with all 
its wealth, if we lose faith in God and reli- 
gion. ... In Art degraded to the Artificial 
Mr. S. P. Tayd pleads for adherence to simpli- 
city and truth in art. ... In India and Iran, 
Dr. S. M. Razavy pleads for revival of the 
active cultural co-operation that had existed 
between the two countries from time immemo- 
rial and points out some of the ways and means 
for the realization of this aim. . . . Through 
the courtesy of the America-India Feature and 
News Service, New York City, we are publish- 
ing a broadcast by Mr, Raymond Swing on 
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Indians case for more food allocation from 
America. Mr Raymond Swing is one of the 
most distinguished publicists of the USA. In 
Food Politics he appeals to Americans to help 
famine-stricken India not only from a humani- 
tarian point of view but also from the point of 
view of their own enlightened self-interest. A 
nation like India, struggling to be free, should 
alienate nobody’s sympathy but must try to 
get the maximum of help from generous friends 
and nations outside. Mr Swing gives expres- 
sion to the thinking of far-sighted Americans ; 
and his views should be carefully considered 
by Indian statesmen who are interested in pro- 
moting Indo-American cultural co-opera- 
tion. . . ^ In Some Vedic Texts on Reincar- 
nation Mr. S. V. Viswanatha maintains that 
the idea of reincarnation is not a later innova- 
tion in Hinduism, but had its roots in the 
Vedas. 

Evangelization through Education 

The activities of Christian missionary^ 
societies have long been suspect in India 
though Indians have not failed to appreciate 
and support these missionary institutions 
carrying on their social, educational, and 
humanitarian types of work. In spite of what 
the missionaries outwardly profess, some of 
them in order to gain their ends in view, have 
been following, even today, methods that are 
by no means fair. One of the chief plans of 
their evangelistic program is the imparting of 
education to non-Christian pupils and thereby 
winning the latter’s allegiance to their official 
creed. It is common knowledge that the 
Travancore State Government has had to take 
over direct control of primary education in 
the State in order to keep education free from 
sectarian influences. Writing about the 
subtle ways in which Christian missionary 
propaganda is carried on in our country, in 
the Aryan Path for May 1946, ‘ Kumara 
Guru ’ observes : 

Modem Hindu India does not perhaps realize the 
mental anguish through which youngsters passed in their 
school education, say, towards the close of the last 
century, owing to the teaching of Christian dogmas in 
mission schools, which spread to students of the Hindu 


schools. It may be that the older generation had under- 
stood the self-denying spirit of Jesus, but the later 
generation met with an onslaught on Hindu self-respect, 
when everything Hindu in spirit was held up to ridicule 
and scorn by Christian missionaries, both Indian con- 
verts and Europeans, who were in an assertive and pro- 
selytizing mood, besides being conscious of the fact that 
their religion was that of the latest conquerors of India. 

Let not the Hindus get away with the idea that, even, 
today, Hindu youngsters are left without distraction of 
mind on the subject of religion. The Christian Literary 
Society of India publishes Tamil books for schools. 
Even in elementary Tamil texts that Society infuses 
Christian dogma, as for instance, the idea of * original 
sin* in which man is supposed to be bom — an idea very 
repugnant to the Hindu mind. Let alone the puerile 
translations into Tamil of the parables of Jesus; the 
explanations in Tamil, offered for the understanding of 
the child brill” to the forefront this Chrisitian dogma. 

The writer reproduces an example of such a 
text, and proceeds to correct the wrong belief 
held and preached by Christians that such 
ideas as love, service, and charity were pro- 
poimded for the first time by Jesus. He calls 
such belief ‘ colossal ignorance,’ and draws the 
attention of Christians to the practical teach- 
ings of the Gita, the Dhmrnmfada, and the 
Analects of Confucius. 

V/hen asked for his opinion about the work 
of foreign Christian workers in India, Gandhiji 
\aid : ‘ In the manner in which they are 

working there would seem to be no room for 
them. Quite unconsciously they do harm to 
themselves and so to us. . , . They do harm 
to those amongst whom they work and those 
amongst whom they do not work, i e. the 
harm is done to the whole of India. They 
present a Christianity of their belief but not 
the message of Jesus as I understand it. . . 
Again, some months ago, two distinguished 
Christian visitors met and discussed with 
Gandhiji the place of Christian schools in an 
independent India. Gandhiji is said to have 
assured them that as long as their efforts were 
aimed at helping India and were in the 
interests of the country and in harmony with 
the principles of Jesus Christ, he should always 
lend his whole-hearted support to their efforts. 

The influence of subtle missionary propa- 
ganda on young minds during their formative 
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period, in educational institutions, is bound to 
produce unfortunate results. Gandliiji has 
rightly expressed the Indian attitude towards 
foreign missionary workers in India. Unless 
they change their methods in keeping with 
the spirit of India and cease maligning Indian 
religious and social institutions, there is little 
chance of the missionaries doing anything 
really helpful to Indians and thereby obtain 
the latter’s gratitude and goodwill. Judging 
from what these Christian ‘ Doctors of Divi- 
nity ’ have been striving to accomplish in 
India, through their educational and other 
activities, among the rich and the poor, the 
educated and the uneducated, not excluding 
even the aboriginal tribes, (often with the 
advantage of favourably discriminative 
governmental help) , no one need be surprised 
at the statement of Rev. Dr. John Mackenzie, 
Moderator to the United Church of Northern 
India, to a press conference at Edinburgh. 
Dr. Mackenzie is reported to have admitted 
‘that in recent years there had been a very 
serious and unfortunate breakdown of good- 
will in India ’ and added that Christian mis- 
sionaries could testify that there was still a 
great deal of goodwill remaining.’ Now that 
India is on the threshold of a new era, Chris- 
tian ‘ friends of India ’ will do well to see the^ 
signs of the times and not further alienate the 
already dwindling sympathies of Indians. 

Purpose of Lite 

‘What is the purpose of life ?’ — ^this 
question has occurred to every man and 
woman at one time or other. ‘Blessed is he,’ 
said Louis Pasteur, the eminent French 
chemist and scientist, ‘who carries with him 
a God, an ideal, and obeys it : ideal of art, 
ideal of science, ideal of the gospel virtues ; 
therein lie the springs of great thoughts and 
great actions ; they all reflect light from the 
Infinite.’ Though every one of us would like 
to live our life ‘purposefully’ (and, if neces- 
sary, attain martyrdom on that score), yet 
few have seriously thought about the true 
purpose of life. 

In the course of his illuminating speech 
delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission pre- 


mises, New Delhi, on the occasion of the 
birthday anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Hon’ble Mr. G. D. Mavalankar dwelt on the 
purpose of human life and the ways to the 
realization of the same. He said : 

But there is one thing to which I should like to draw 
the attention, of all brothers and sisters, one idea run- 
ning all through, and that is an enquiry by every man 
or every person as to the purpose of life. What is the 
purpose of life ? Why is it that, if death is a certainty 
in life, that we are born ? I am reminded of what a 
great scientist said the other day — ^in nature apart 
from man we see all joys and sorrows. Take, for 
example, a flowering tree or a flowering plant. Let us 
take the case of a rose. That plant, whether planted 
ill the garden of a rich man or in that of a poor man, 
or whether it grew in a part not inhabited by any 
sii^le human being, that rose plant will function irres- 
pective of whether its functions are seen or are appre- 
ciated by anybody or even whether there is none around 
to appreciate it. Even in a forest it will grow, it, 
will flower, and ultimately it will die and disappear. 
Tl^t also has life. . . . Can we not draw, so far as 
the purpose of our life is concernjEd, a parallel from 
the life of a plant ? Is it not possible for us to be 
fulfilling the purpose of our life irrespective of the 
appreciation or otherwise by other people? Do we 
need really any one to appreciate what we have been 
doing? Is, in other words, publicity of our life the 
essence thereof ? Do we really require publicity in 
order that we should live as the best men or women ? 
It is the purpose of life we liave to realize, anid the 
great master (Sri Ramalcrishna) tells us what it is by 
his own example . . . It is the purpose of life and 
the fulfilment thereof — all attempts to achieve the 
purpose in our life, I can say, is my religion If we 
regard service as our purpote in life and look upon 
tlie whole creation as God’s creation and that we should 
live that His creation may continue to evolve, then I 
believe every one of us has to think m terms of the 
whole universe and that too not in terms of riches and 
personal comforts, but in terms of duty. Of course, 
if one were to think in terms of duty, then! the rights 
of others are automatically respected. But the diffi- 
culty is that haj'dly any peopJie realuse, in this materia- 
listic world, that they have to think in terms of duty. 
Most of us ore thinking in terms of rights. . . . Even 
one of us feels certain that truth and non-violence 
■are true religion, that one should always think in terms 
of duty and not of rights, and that, service of humanity 
is the aim in life, is the purpose of life, then, instead 
of going about in despair beoaut'e othens do not follow 
the same thing, it is one’s own duty to follow it more 
ajssiduousfy than others. Jf I were to be told that 
truth is of no use when the whole world is untruthful, 
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my answer would be, ‘My good sir, if you claim to be 
a follower of truth, if you claim to be progressing, if 
you claim to follow religion in any form, then it is 
your duty to be true to yourself and follow your path 
unflinchingly even if the whole world were to be im- 
tnithful.’ ... we must be true to ourselves and be 
of sendee to others and try to think always in terms 
of our duty and act accordingly — ^this, in short, is the 
purpose of life. 

Science Notes 

We have so far considered the nature of 
this universe, and of the matter it is made of. 
We have also examined the relation of energy 
with matter, and the production of tremen- 
dous energy consequent upon transformation 
of matter. Though this latter subject is so 
fascinating and so modem that the tempta- 
tion to pursue it to its latest conclusions is 
irresistible, we must acquaint ourselves fur- 
ther, with certain other aspects of the universe 
around us, before we proceed to the current 
tendencies of scientific thought and achieve- 
ment. 

In this short note I propose to deal with 
the nature of space, which is the same thing 
as dcfin'ng the limits of this universe. By 
space we generally mean the container of this 
universe which is displaced by matter and 
which matter occupies, and the popular view 
of space places its frontiers on immeasurable 
distances. The confines of the universe are 
the confines of space which contains it. Con- 
sideration of space is like consideration of 
zero, and just as zero has no value of its own, 
but is far from being valueless, so space is like 
vacuum without which matter cannot exist, 
something outside matter but which makes 
the existence of matter possible. 

Modern science is being led by the nose 
by the mathematician, and lands on strange 
conclusions and stranger theories. This space 
is now regarded as finite, because the mathe- 
matician finds that the presence of matter 
produces curvature of space, which means 
that the more the matter in it the more its 
curvature, or the more it is full of matter the 
smaller is its size. Einstein and De Sitter 
both- came to the conclusion that space and 
time have an inherent curvature, and that 


they are either expanding or contracting. 
They, however, differed in that Einstein 
attributed major curvature to the presence 
of matter, while De Sitter thought that the 
matter was so sparsely distributed in space as 
not to affect the original curvature to any 
appreciable degree. However, as long as the 
the curv^ature of space is admitted we must 
admit that this universe has conceivable 
frontiers, however distant they may be. 

Another interesting phenomenon which is 
relevant to the consideration of space is the 
reddening of light of all nebulae in the sky 
which is always observed in case of a light 
moving away from us with great speed. The 
white rear light of a moving train appears red, 
and so the bright red nebulae indicate that 
they are moving away from us. Some nebulae 
are at such a distance from us that their light 
takes 50 million years to reach us, and they 
are receding with a speed of 4500 miles a 
second. This means that this universe is 
expanding, and that, though it is not an un- 
limited expanse which contains it, it is so vast 
that however large an arc we may take from 
its encircling boundary it will always be a 
straight line. 

Forces of gravitation of matter have also 
now disappeared, for it is not necessary to 
admit its existence, when the curvature of 
space can account for all deflections of mov- 
ing bodies from their straight course. A 
cricket ball when thrown at an angle, does 
not go straight in that direction but turns 
round to the earth. Instead of making gravi- 
tation responsible for this bending the curva- 
ture of space itself now accounts for it. 

But space cannot exist alone without time, 
and their interlocking gives rise to a new kind 
of medium which is named ‘ continuum.’ It 
is a four-dimensional medium, three of space 
and one of time, and the curvature of space' 
spoken of earlier is really curvature of this 
continuum, and this curvature is mostly there 
regardless of any matter that may disturb its 
uniform distribution. Existence of matter 
intensifies this curvature, or produces corru- 
gation in it, which is the same thing as saying 
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that matter is nothing more than small or 
large, tense or loose, crumplings in this 
continuum. Thus along with its conservation 
matter itself has been reduced to a mere con- 
ception, without any real substance, a mere 


figuration of a medium, like waves in an 
ocean. It is this matter which engrosses us 
day and night, a shadow without a reality, 
a mere mirage and a hallucination, which is 
so like what the Vedanta preaches. 


REVIETVS AND NOTICES 


THE BREAM OF DESCARTES. By Jacques 
Maritain. Telanslatbd by Mabbllb L. Ajtdison, 
Pvhlished by PhUosophicd Lihraryt New York. N. Y. 
Pp. 2B0. Price '^.00. 

Prof Jacques Maritain is an eminent philosopher of 
conitemporary France, and his works have been trans- 
lated into all ma]or lansruages. He is now m the TJnited 
States, pursuing his philosophical reflections in a free 
and unchecked atmosphere. He has established him- 
self as a popular writer of philosophy. If one reads his 
hooks one will be immediately struck by his combina- 
tion of interest and satire in his writings. I suggest, 
one may reasonably think of his writings as always and 
altooether written in the fashion of a novel. Mabelle L. 
Andison has achieved a remarkable thing in making 
this translation which quite naturally reads like a novel 
with a peculiar atmosphere surcharged with irony and 
poetic iustice. But this emphasis should not in any 
way detract from the philosophical wisdom contained 
in this book. 

The book is entitled The Dream of Descartes. There 
is a reason for this significant title. *The tenth of’ 
November 1619, he was filled with Enthusisism, he dis- 
covered the foundations of the Admirable Science, and 
at the same time his vocation was revealed to him in 
a dream * Actually he had a dream, and alt wfes 
revealed to him in a dream Also what he revealed 
as a consequence of hi«! dream and leter inten'se think- 
ing still bears the countenance of a dream. Tliis is so 
pronrdin*? to Profejwor Msritain. In the words of the 
philosopher, ‘Science according to Descartes is one, of the 
very nnitv of thought Tims he not onlv transposes 
into the order of intellectual virtues what the ancients 
used to *«v of the copverHnn of the moT^l virtues, 
but also be transforms that connection into unity pure 
and simple, into tlie unHv of tho one and the same 
specific nature * (Page 48) . I think there is no harm 
in believine all sciences to be one fleienc© like truth, 
is one, though progressive Certninly there is some 
harm if one were to say that the oneness of science 
implies ‘the unity of one and the same specific nature.’ 
Still people, imdoubtedlv thinkinff people who can he 
justly regarded as true spectators of all time and of all 
exi«tence, think in this fa.shion that there is the great 
reality. That is One: call it science, or truth, or God. 

P«rf. Maritain has simply succeeded in exposing 
the dreani of Descartes. He has not tried to analyse 
and describe the entire philosophy of the great philo- 


sopher. Justly he yTites : ‘ After all, to be the 
adversary of a philosopher does not mean that one 
underestimates his genius. It is commonplace to state 
the fact that Descartes was a philosopher of genius, a 
superbly headstrong intelligence, heroic in his way, one 
of those great people whose thought engenders a world; 
and, in addition, an admirable initiator and creator in 
the domain of the physical and mathematical sciences 
(a necessary condition for his historic task) .’ 
(Page 164). Definitely this is a great praise, justly 
given. But this spirit the professor is not able to 
retain, fortunately or unfortunately. To his mind Desi- 
cartes was a great disaster. To quote his words again : 
*I have often said that Descartes (or Cartesianism) 
fhas been the great French sin in modem history.’ 

One thing is certain that Descartes failed to report 
m near approach to God. He could not imderstand the 
real Self. The greatest knowledge is to know the Self. 
That he could not know. This was a great failure. ‘The 
work of Descartes, whatever may have been the inten- 
tions of the author, comes to this, finally, that it not 
only separates philosophy from theology, but that it 
denies the possibility of theology as a science.’ (Page 81) . 
It comes to this : Descartes remained essentially 
materialistic in his outlook, and he might have success- 
fully tried to analyse the earth but he failed to see God, 
the great Soul that is behind all this show of power and 
Maya. 

Descartes was right in believing science to be one; 
but he was sadly mistaken in establishing a separation 
between philosophy and theology. It is definitely wrong 
to think that there is nothing in common between reli- 
gion^ and reason. All religion is not faith, pure and 
unmixed. There is enough room in religion for reason. 
Only in a combination of reason and religion there will 
dawn, if ever it will dawn, the great days of happiness 
and comfort for the entire humanity. Think of the 
work of Swami Vivekananda. I regard him as a com- 
bination of faith and reason. His entire success is 
due to his rationalism and religion. He had a message. 

I will say, he has a message: for as long as we live, as 
long as humanity lives, his message of hope and salvation 
in work and m construction will live. The message will 
live eternally. There is spirituality, and not pure ration- 
alism. Ironically Maritain writes: ‘He closes all out- 
lets and strives within himself, and using orJy his 
reason to attain the real, in the same manner in which 
the man of prayer attains God within himself through 
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love and the infused gifts of grace.' (Page S9). True, 
the shunning of spirituality will not carry us far in 
the quest for truth. Reason and faith must go as 
brothers, combined in a common cause. 

Altogether, Prof. Maritain*s analysis is a very help- 
ful attempt to revive spirituality in this age devoted 
to way. 

B. S. Mathue 

U. S. FOREIGN POLICY. Br Walter Lipp- 
-MANN. Published by Thacker Co., Ltd., Rawpait 
Row, Bombay, Py. 109-\-s:vn. Price Rs. S-IS. 

Walter Lippmann is a special writer for the ^ew 
York Herald Tribune, which presents his widely syndi- 
cated column, * Today and Tomorrow ’. His age, readmg, 
and experience entitle him to a position of authority in 
the matter of U. S. foreign policy. That the book 
under review is an eminently intelligent contribution is 
shown by the fact that it is introduced by that learned 
and intelligent Professor Dr. W. Brogan. 

In his Introduction Dr. Brogan writes : ‘Every 
nation has its pet illusions The Germans have the 
illusion of self-pity; the French have the illusion of 
being universally loved by all civilized people; the 
English have the illusion of being always morally right 
and, in the long run, always victorious. The Americans 
have the illusion of being invincible, right or wrong ; of 
being disinterested spectators of a world on which they 
descend like the god in a Greek tragedy to untie the 
knot the Europeans or Asiatics have tied in their malig- 
nant fashion.* There Dr. Brogan stops. I fed that 
Walter Lippmann has enough of the Amencan in him 
and he rightly or wrongly considers that his analysis 
and conclusions are worth consideration and are invari- 
ably worth acceptance He has taken pains to indicate 
blimtly and clearly that the American foreign policy 
pursued thus far is not in her interests. And so he 
writes: ‘It would be hard to find a more perfect 
example of total incompetence in guiding the foreign 
relations of a people. The Senate Committee invited 
a war in the Pacific while it deliberately refused to 
take measures to fortify our ancient defences in the 
Atlantic. This monstrous imprudence was what passed 
for American foreign policy at the outbreak of the 
present war.* (Page 26), 

Here one thing must be stated immediately that 
Lippmann is against a slow and steady policy. He 
wants an active policy. Neutrality is not possible. 
In fact there should be a strong and vigorous policy, 
with a positive purpose. This is indicated in these 
words : ‘Nor did the United States go to war to make 
the world safe for democracies . . . The United States 
did not go to war because it wished to found a League 
of Nations; it went to war in order to preserve 
American security.' Thus Lippmann rightly wants 
America to have a positive policy. If there is a war, 
let it be forced by America herself in order to -vim 


her objective. Instead of mere defence he wauLi aggres- 
sion. Of course this aggression has to be in che ful- 
liimeni of an objective, considered to be just and 
humane. 

What is Lippman’s thesis ? ‘ Thus the statesman 
who means to mamtain peace can no more ignore the 
order of power than an engineer can ignore the mecha- 
nics ot physical force. He should not, to be sure, 
irivolously “play power politics.” But he must with 
cold calculation organise and regulate the politics of 
power. If he does not do that, or does incorrectly, the 
result must be a cycle of disastrous wars followed by 
peace settlements which breed more wars.* 

I certainly agree with Lippmann in so far as he 
suggests that there should be no wars to blacken our 
future. But one thing is definitely staggering to me. 
Lippmann seems to be a worshipper of violence, and 
as such he ever emphasizes violence and power. My 
impression of Lippmann is that he is taikmg as if 
he were a militarist, having in his blood the war-craze 
of Hitler or of his companions. Lippmann has posi- 
tively given up the weapon of education and culture 
for proclaiming an unending peace and secm*ity in the 
world. Then another thing that is disgustmg is that 
he does not make a smgle reference to India. Indians 
expected much and have got very little from America. 
'‘'There cannot be peace and greatness in isolation. 
Peace like war is catching. It does not know of 
frontiers. If Lippmann wants America to be great and 
peaceful he must strive, right and left, day in and 
day out, for peace in the world as something which 
has to be equally shared by all. 

Also there is an air of selfishness in his sugges- 
tions, which he wants America to catch and follow. 
This is his conclusion : ‘ Then, when we know what 

we oursdives need and how we must achieve it, we 
shall be not only a great power. We shall know our 
interests and what they require of ua. We shall know 
our limitations and our place in the scheme of things.’ 

One thing is significant. Lippmann is full of 
challenge to Russia and full of call for co-operation t( 
Britain. 3y the same token again, a Russian policy 
of aggrandisement in Europe, one which threatened the 
national liberties of her neighbours, would inexorably 
be regarded as such a threat to Britain and America 
that they would begin to encourage the nations which 
resisted Russia. In Asia, a Russian policy of aggrandise- 
ment agamst China would disrupt Russian-American 
relations in the North Pacific and, in the coming air 
age, across the top of the globe,’ (Page 105). 

Nevertheless, Lippmann has presented a thoughtful 
contribution, which will he read by many with eager- 
ness and illumination. He will have readers in America 
and elsewhere, because of bis plain and forceful 
speaking. 

B. S. Mathis 
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BENGAL AND ASSAM FLOOD EELIEF orphans in the Desai Anathalaya (Hindu orphanage), 

Ramakiushna Mission's Appeal A. fancy fair was held for the first time by the Mission 

We have already informed the public that the jn favour of the orphanage and the infirmary. 


Ramakrishna Mission has sent its workers to start 
relief in the Bhangarpar area of the Cachar Distnct of 
Assam. Owing to the disruption of postal communica- 
tions, no news has yet been received of the progress of 
the work 

Our representatives have also inspected some flood- 
stricken areas in the Chittagong Districts Since the 
Government has undertaken the responsibility of feeding 
the needy people and together with other private organi- 
sations is giving medical relief, the Ramakrishna Mission 
has decided to start hut construction immediately in the 
Bagaon Union, under the R^ozaii Thana (South;, which 
is one of the worst affected areas. Funds permitting, 
it will extend its activities to other Unions of this as 
well as other Thanas As the number of houses washed 
away or heavily damaged is very great, the expenditure 
will be proportionately high 

Our funds are fast d\vindling. We appeal to the 
generous public to conUibute their mite and enable ua 
to carry on the work of both Districts successfully. 
Contributions will be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged at the following addresses- (1) The General 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, P.O Belur Math, 
Dt. Howrah; (2) The Manager, Advaiia Ashrama, 
4, Wellington Lane. Calcutta; (3) The Manager, Udbo- 
dhan Office, 1, Udbodhan Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

SwAMi Malhavananda 
General Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, PORT LOUIS 
(Mauritius Branch) 

The report of the Ramakrishna Mission (Mauritius 
Branch) , Port Louis, for the year 1945, shows that the 
Ashrama (with temple), library, reading room, institute 
of culture, and dispensary worked with usual enthu- 
siasm in spite of difficulties during the closmg montlis 
of the war and after. Vacoas has become an additional 
centre of Mission activity with the growth of the Hindu 
orphanage (Desai Anathalaya) and infirmary there. 

For the first time in Mauritius the Mission conducted 
temporary relief work in the wake of the devastation 
caused by cyclone over the Island Food relief was 
given to 4,142 persons; clothes, blankets, and mattresses 
were distributed among 505 persons; 111 vegetable 
growers were supplied with seeds, manure, and fertilizers; 
554 huts were built or repaired; and cash money was 
given to some others to meet labour charges in build- 
ing huts. Distress relief work was also done. 

The year under report was marked by the beginning 
of the first Hindu infirmary in the Colony, which was 
located in the premises of the Mission at Vacoas There 
were 13 inmates in the infirmary. There were 24 


In the Ashrama at Port Louis weekly congregational 
prayers were regularly held. Weekly religious classes 
and lessons in religious teaching were conducted in out- 
side educational institutions. Besides daily worship, 
some special Hindu festivals and birth anniversaries 
wei*e celebrated. 

The institute of culture held classes for teaching an 
Indian language. The attendance in the Tamil school 
at the end of the year was 40. There were 73 children 
on the rolls of the Hindi school. 

The total number of cases treated m the Mission 
charitable dispensary during the year was 5,431. 

The Mauritius Branch is in need of suitable build- 
ings, at Port Louis, for accommodating the Ashrama, 
temple, and dispensary. Also a fund for the Mission’s 
charitable and educational work is required. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVASHRAMA, 
BRINDABAN 

The activities of the Ramakrishna Mission Seva- 
shrama, Brindaban, during the year 1945, fall under 
the following two heads: 

Indoor: The total number of cases during the 
year, including 51 remaining cases of last year, was 
1,379. Of them 1,243 were cured and discharged, 63 
were discharged otherwise, 41 died, and 32 remained 
under treatment at the end of the year. The total 
number of indoor admissions in the Nandababa Eye 
Hospital was 611. The total number of surgical cases 
in the indoor department, including those of the eye 
department, was 1,121 of which 333 were major opera- 
tions. 

Outdoor : The total number of new cases treated 
during the year was 20,879 and the total number of 
repeated cases was 36,112. The average daily attendance 
was 157 and the total number of surgical operations, 
including those of the eye department, was 699 of which 
5 were major operations. The total number of outdoor 
cases in the Nandababa Eye Hospital was 14,256. 

Under the head ‘ outdoor help,’ a sum of Rs. 188-2-0 
was spent in giving monthly and occasional monetary 
relief to 38 helpless persons, CIothe.s and blankets were 
also supplied to the needy. 

Some of the immediate needs of the Sevashrama 
are : (1) Women’s ward : the estimated cost of building, 
together with equipment, is Rs. 2^5,000 ; (2) Jumna 
wall ; (3) Workers’ quarters : the cost of this new con- 
struction is estimated at Rs. 15,000; (4) Doctors’ 
family quarters: a sum of Rs. 10,000 will be required 
for the purpose; (5) Laboratory. 

Contributions will be received and at.kn&wledged by 
the Secretary of the institution, 
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“5rag?t srma jifcii i” 

‘ Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.' 

CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

The anniversary of Buddha’s birth, the thrice blessed day — ^Buddha’s renunciation — ^The middle path — ^Discus- 
sion of Buddhist philosophy at the Cossipore garden — Swami Vivekananda’s experience under the Bodhi tree. 


{Place: Beiur Monastery. Time: 

It was the full moon day of the month of 
Vaishakh, the anniversary of the birth of 
Lord Buddha. In the afternoon there was 
discussion of the life of Buddha. Several 
monks spoke. The image of Buddha had 
been decorated with flowers, garlands, and 
greens. Devotional songs were sung, followed 
by the reading of the biography of the Bless- 
ed One. The life and teachings of Buddha 
were discussed in Bengali by Swami Suddha- 
nanda and in English by Swami Sharvananda. 

After supper Swami Omkarananda came 
to Mahapurushji’s room and in the course of 
conversation remarked : ‘ It is a great day. 
Here at the monastery we have been observ- 
ing it. In the afternoon we had lectures.’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Yes, it is indeed a 
great day— the thrice blessed day! Well, 
did you have that song — For peace I seek ; 
but where can peace be found ? Whence 
have I come, and whither shall I go? . • 


Thursday, 23 May 1929) 

Swami Omkarananda : ‘ No, we did not 
have that song because nobody had it fully 
by heart.’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ That is an excellent 

song composed by Girish Babu.’^ 

Saying this Mahapurushji sang the song. 
Then he remarked : ‘ How beautifully Girish 
Babu worded it ! He got the idea from the 
Lalita Vistam which describes this feeling 
nicely. Buddha, then Prince Siddhartha, was I 
making merry with his wife Gopa, when some 
angels flying through space sang this song. 
Hearing it unexpectedly, Buddha was startled 
and an awakening came to him. He said : 
"Who is singing that song ? I know it very 
well. ‘ For peace I seek ; but where can 
peace be found — ^that is a song I have always 
known.” After hearing that song the trend 
of Buddha’s mind suddenly changed. He 


^ A disciple of Sri Ramakrisbna, 
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could not give his heart to enjoyment any 
more, constantly remaining in a state of dis- 
passion. Xing Shuddhodhana, Buddha's 
father, couoing to know of this, tried various 
means to divert Buddha's mind, and by plac- 
ing many temptations before him hoped to 
draw his mind to the pleasures of the world. 
But Buddha being fully awakened, all efi’orts 
in this direction proved futile. Then one 
night he left the palace. About the middle 
path also, Girish Babu composed a song con- 
taining ideas found in the Lalita Vistara ; 

"My lovely Vina, strung with caie 
"With many a strand, 

The rarest melodies will yield 
Beneath a master’s hand; 

Let it be but rightly tuned — 

Not high nor low — 

And from it in a hundred streams 
Enchanting songs will flow. 

But over-slack, the strings are dumb 
And the music dies; 

While over-stretched, they snap in twain 
And away the music flies. . . . 

* That was indeed a time — what renuncia- 
tion, dispassion, and austerity we had 1 When 
God comes to this world as a man, then flows 
a current of spirituality. Many are blessed 
by getting the light of knowledge ; many 
attain emancipation.’ 

Swami Omkarananda : ‘In the hills of 
Pareshnath as many as twenty-five monks 
attained illumination. Out of that number 
fifteen or sixteen were Jain monks — ^the rest 
Buddhists.’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ At one time we too dis- 
cussed Buddhist philosophy a great deal. That 
was long ago. At that time we, including 
Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) and others, 
were living with the Master at the garden- 
house at Cossipore. Swamiji was well versed 
in Buddhism. We too read a little. We used 
to have hot arguments. In those days we 
did not believe in the existence of God. Some 
of the devotees felt very much hurt to note 
this tendency in us. Swamiji himself would 
not say much. He would egg me on. I would 
argue my point vigorously. Swamiji would 
listen quietly and enjoy the fun. Sometimes 
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I would even say that it was harmful to have 
body-consciousness, for it would be a handi- 
cap in meditation. Even the thought of God 
would not allow the mind to be free from 
modifications.- It was not that we only ex- 
pressed ourselves that way. Our meditations 
and experiences also were of that nature. We 
could not think otherwise in those days — ^we 
were so absorbed in those ideas. Some devo- 
tees brought the matter to the notice of the 
Master who remarked : “ What they say is 

also true. There is a stage in spiritual life 
when the seeker does not admit the existence 
of God.” This tendency of ours lasted quite 
long. Even after we moved to the monastery 
at Baranagore, after the death of the Master, 
these ideas continued. We were still atheistic. 
One day the Master appeared to me and said : 
“ Well, the Guru is all in all. There is no one 
higher than the Guru.” The moment I had 
that vision these ideas left me and did not 
return. Sri Ramakrishna was a divine incar- 
nation bom to establish religion. Why should 
he allow a narrow or one-sided idea in us ?’ 

Swami Omkarananda : ‘ Did not you 

once slip off to Bodh Gaya during the Master’s 
lifetime without telling him anything about 
it ?’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Yes, we went with 
Swamiji. There we sat'for meditation under 
the Bodhi tree. We became quite absorbed 
in meditation. Suddenly Swamiji burst into 
tears in a state of spiritual ecstasy and em- 
^braced me. I was seated by his side. Later 
he came down to the normal plane and became 
.absorbed in deep meditation again. The next 
day, in the course of conversation, I asked 
Swamiji about this matter. He replied : “ I 
felt a deep pang in my heart. Everything 
here is as it was before. Here, in Bodh Gaya, 
we have Buddha’s ideas in an intensified form. 
His renunciation, his dispassion, his great com- 
passion, and deep spirituality — ^all these are 
here ; but where is he, the living embodiment 
of those ideas and ideals ? I so keenly felt 
the absence of Lord Bitddha that I could not 
control myself. That is why I burst into tears 
and embraced you.’* The few days that we 
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spent in Bodli Gaya we were in a very blissful 
mood/ 

Swami Omkarananda : ‘ In Bodh. Gaya 

they have put white marble lotuses to mark 
the place where Buddha walked up and down 
after attaining illumination/ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Yes, after illumination 


Buddha experienced so much joy that he 
walked up and down the whole night. He 
walked around in an ecstatic mood, enjoying 
the bliss of self-realization/ 

That night we had long discussions about 
Lord Buddha. 


Mahapunishji’s compassion — Initiation — Pilgrimage. 

{JPlacei Belur Monastery. Time: Sunday, SI July 1929) 


It was Sunday, the Guru Pumima^ day. 
Since early morning many devotees had been 
coming to see Mahapurushji, His health had 
not been very good. When a devotee saluted 
the Swami and inquired about his health he 
remarked : ‘ My body is not at all well. How 

can it be well, my child ^ From now on the 
body will become feeble. That is the nature 
of the body. The body is subject to a sixfold 
change/ 

Devotee : ‘ You can be well if you only 
will !’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ No, my child, that 

cannot be. All bodies are bound to disinte- 
grate some day. Today or after a century 
it will be confiscated ” — don’t you know that ? 
The body has its death ; that is certain. This 
body of mine has lived a long time — seventy- 
six or seventy-seven years. How much longer 
can it live ? If the body dies, what is that 
to me ? I am certainly not the body. The 
Master has been kind enough to reveal this 
to me. The body made of the five elements 
will go back to the five elements, and I myself 
will pass on to that divine realm, the abode 
of immortality, where there is neither old age 
nor death, neither happiness nor unhappiness. 
The Master has been gracious enough to 
reveal that knowledge to me and he continues 
to give me more and more of it/ 

At about half past nine in the morning, 
Mahapurushji went to the shrine and initiated 
two devotees. After returning from the 
shrine he was sitting calmly in an easy chair 
when a devotee came and in an aggrieved 

^An auspicious day observed in memory of the Guru. 


tone asked : ‘ Did you initiate some devotees 

today also V 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Yes, I have given them 

the name of the Master/ 

Devotee : ‘ Your body is in such a bad 

state ; it will be worse if you initiate people, 
Maharaj.’ 

Mahapumshji : ‘Tell me, what can I 
do ? When people earnestly ask for initiation 
I cannot refuse them. I cannot control my- 
self when I see their earnestness. As long as 
the body lives it will have its pleasures and 
pains, and this body will, to be sure, perish 
some day. Therefore, so long as it is permit- 
ted to live, let it do something for the good 
of the people. It is good if this body perishes 
while doing good to others. It is enough com- 
pensation if a single soul is helped by this 
body.’ 

After a while a devotee came in, saluted 
the Swami and stood by his side. He had 
just returned with his parents from a pilgrim- 
age to Puri, When he mentioned this, Maha- 
purushji said : ‘ That is good. Your parents 
were blessed by this pilgrimage and you too 
had the privilege of seeing Jagannath (the 
Lord of the Universe) .’ Saying this he start- 
ed laughing. 

Devotee : ‘ I made this pilgrimage once 

before, too, but it was at an inauspicious time. 
Many have expressed the opinion that pilgrim- 
ages at an inauspicious time do not bring 
good fruit.’ 

Mahapurushji: ‘Well, my child, we do 
not believe in those things. To see the Lord 
(i.e. within a temple) does not require an 
auspicious time. All times are good. The 
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moment you see the Lord even an inauspicious is Thy name, and blessed Thy abode ; Blessed 
time becomes auspicious, God is the Supreme are Thy actions, blessed Thy dispensation/ 
Good always. How can harm ever come to He repeated the song several times and said, 
one by seeing the Lord ?’ * Swamiji often used to sing this song/ 

Saying this he started singing : ‘ Blessed 


In an organization where many live together friction 
{Place : Belur Monastery. 

It was afternoon. Mahapurushji had just 
finished having a shave. Seeing a monastic 
worker of the orphanage at Baranagore, he 
called him to his side. In the course of con- 
versation the Swami remarked : ‘ How can 

you leave now ? Let S. return ; then perhaps 
you may go. And why do you want to go at 
all ? Even here, after attending to your 
regular work, you will have plenty of time for 
spiritual practices. It is simply a matter of 
the mental attitude. If the mind has a 
natural leaning towards God, one can make 
time and opportunity for spiritual practices. 
What is essential is earnestness. If you can- 
not carry on your spiritual practices here, you 
will not be able to do so anywhere. The 
Master used to say, "He who has it here has 
it there too.” That is a statement full of truth, 
my child. Call upon God and pray to Him 
with great sincerity. He will give you an 
abundance of devotion and faith. Why should 
you go ? You are doing the Lord’s work. 
Is it a small matter 

Monk: ‘In season and out of season, 
K. says whatever comes to his mind.’ Saying 
this, he started crying, 

Mahapurushji : ‘ I had a feeling there 

was a misunderstanding between you two. 
Why does he use abusive language ? I know 
very well that you do not deserve that treat- 
ment. You are a gentle, good-natured person. 
Why don’t you ask K. to come and see me 
some time.?* I will explain matters to him. 
Do not take it to heart, my child. You know, 
when pots that are together are moved, fric- 
tion is inevitable. Do not take it seriously. 
Misunderstandings are bound to occur some- 
times and they are straightened out eventually. 
It* takes two hands to clap. Let him say 


may occur — Patience and forgiveness necessary. 

Time: Friday, 26 July 1929) 

whatever he wishes. Just endure it all quietly. 
That will prevent misunderstandings. You 
will have to be a little humble. You will have 
to sacrifice ,a little. You have dedicated your 
body, mind, and soul to the Master’s work. 
You have renounced everything for his sake. 
You will have to do this much alk) for his 
work. You should practise forbearance, you 
should sacrifice — ^for his work. The Lord 
will bless you abundantly.’ 

Monk : ‘ Please bless me so that I can 
do it/ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Certainly you will be 
able to. You have my hearty blessings, my 
child. But you must pray to the Master 
sincerely, too. He will give you greater 
strength. You have come here, renouncing 
everything for his sake. There is nothing 
that he will withhold from you. How will his 
work go on if you all do not live at peace in 
one place ? Be patient for his sake, paying 
no attention to what people say, good or bad. 
You are all Sadhus and have come here with 
the idea of improving yourselves. You do not 
have any other desire or wish in your life. 
You want him alone. Temporary misunder- 
standings are inevitable when several work 
together. They are not something to be 
blamed for — it is quite natural. Such mis- 
understandings cannot touch your inner self— 
they come and go, because the main objective 
of your life is the realization of God. Such 
petty matters as attachment and aversion 
cannot deeply affect you. This is what we 
feel. The work that you are carrying on is 
being done in a spirit of service. This work 
is purifying your mind day by day. You have 
no selfish motive in your work. You should 
carry on your spiritual practices along with 
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your works of service. Whenever you can, 
practise Japa, meditate upon God, and pray 
to Him sincerely. The moment you have a 
feeling of weakness or of being lacking in any- 
thing, tell the Master about it. If you pray 
very sincerely, you are bound to get a response. 
Repeat his name often. The repetition of his 
name will purify your body and mind, wash- 
ing away all impurities. You have renounced 
everything in order to be Sadhus. The reali- 
zation of God is the aim of your life, my child. 
Your ideal is “ to remain unaffected by praise 
or blame, to be silent and contented with a 
little.” Balance in praise or blame, silence, 
and being satisfied with whatever comes — 
this is the state at which you should aim. 
You should be absorbed in God. What does 
it matter to you what people say about you 
After hearing these words, the monk burst 
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into tears and caught hold of Mahapurushji^s 
feet, saying : ‘ Maharaj, please bless me that 

I may be unaffected by praise or blame, that 
I may remain absorbed in Him.’ 

The more Mahapurushji tried to pacify 
him, the more disconsolate he became, crying 
like a child. Mahapurushji said : ‘ You will 
certainly reach that stage, my child. The 
Master has brought you to him because he is 
gracious to you.’ After a while Mahapurushji 
said with great affection : ‘ Go to the shrine 

for a little while. Practise Japa and pray to 
God — that will lighten the burden of your 
heart. Then take a little of the food offered 
to the Master. In future, whenever you have 
the leisure, come here. There are so many 
Sadhus and Brahmacharis at the monastery. 
Do you mix with them freely ?’ 


ORGANIZATION AND SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By thb Editor 

There are good sovls, calm and magnanimous, who do good to others as does the spring, 
and who having themselves crossed this dread f^d ocean of birth and death, help others also 
to cross the same, without any motive whatsoever, — Vivekachudamani 


The leading of a spiritual life is generally 
associated with ideas of other-worldliness, and 
an almost absolute individualistic outlook on 
life. Personal salvation is often the primary 
and in most cases the only motive force that 
drives the individual into leading a spiritual 
life. A dissatisfaction with the sorrows of 
life and its inane pleasures is not seldom the 
first emotion that leads a man to take to the 
spiritual life. But the spiritual life is embrac- 
ed not only by the ego-centric type, but also 
the socio-centric type of humanity. The ego- 
centric type wants to escape from the world 
and get the bliss of heaven for itself by its 
own efforts; but it emphasizes only its own 
personal salvation holding that each soul 
must work out its own Karma and that the 


problem of salvation is a matter concerning 
only the individual and his maker. The 
socio-centric type in religion believes that it 
is not mere personal salvation, but personal 
salvation with a view to the salvation of all 
persons that should be the aim of all noble 
souls. The ego-centric type contends that 
the problem of saving the world is beyond its 
strength and that it will be best helping the 
world by helping itself and not by interfering 
in matters beyond its depth. From the dual- 
istic standpoint, by positing a personal God, 
the ego-centric type believes that is God’s 
business to save the whole world and that its 
main duty is to please God and save itself 
through His Grace. The socio-centric person 
is willing to immolate himself in the service 
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and uplift of ids fellow men and be born a 
tbousand times in tbe world in order to 
achieve his purpose. The idea of going to 
heaven and being happy there in secluded 
glory while beings on the earth here are in 
suffering and tribulation does not appeal to 
him. To him it smacks of selfishness and 
lack of charity, and the mere thought of 
misery elsewhere than in his heaven detracts 
from the value of the happiness in that heaven 
itself. From the Advaitic standpoint also 
the ego-centric type believes that once it has 
conquered Maya and become one with the 
Absolute the problem of salvation is neither 
individual nor social, for in the Absolute these 
distinctions vanish, and so the problem of the 
salvation of ‘ other ’ souls does not even arise. 
But the socio-centric type believing in 
Advaita says that unless cosmic Maya, not 
individual Maya, is conquered and all souls 
are liberated there cannot be any complete 
salvation for any soul whatsoever, and so the 
easier route to one’s own salvation lies in 
working for it through helping others also to 
get their own salvation. 

n 

The ego-centric type of person who takes to 
the spiritual life wants to lead a solitary life, 
away from the distractions and turmoils of the 
world, in forests or moun^in retreats, and 
minimizes his periods of contact with society 
for the purpose of the satisfaction of the barest 
needs for the maintenance of the body. A 
love of asceticism, carried often to extremes, 
is a notable characteristic of the hermit, the 
recluse, and the solitary wandering monk. 
Such people inme themselves to heat and 
cold, pain and pleasure, as a systematic 
method for spiritual progress. We read in 
the MahabMrata of many examples of this 
type of spiritual aspirants. In the Ashrama- 
vasika Parva we find that Dhritarashtra, tired 
of the life of sorrow that he had to lead after 
the death of all his beloved sons, determines 
to go out and lead a life of penance. He is 
followed by his wife, Gandhari, and by Kunti. 
They wear barks of trees or deerskins. They 


lead lives of great abstinence, eating only the 
fruits and roots of the forest and the clear 
water of the streams. They spend their time 
in controlling senses in "'speech, mind, and 
body. Dhritarashtra becomes mere skin and 
bones, has his hair matted, is clothed in rough 
barks of trees, and sits and sleeps on deer- 
skins. They lived in Gangadwara. At last 
Dhritarashtra gives up all food and lives on 
air only for six months. Gandhari takes only 
water, and Kunti fasts for one month at a 
time. Sanjaya eats once in six days. They 
live in the open and not in huts. In this con- 
dition they are burnt to death in a forest 
fire, while Sanjaya only somehow manages to 
escape and lives to tell the tale. We read 
that Vidura also was leading a life of 
penance, and was living on air only without 
taking any food, and had become very lean 
and was looking like a skeleton before his 
death. The Munis or hermits also lived such 
strict lives of abstinence and self-control, 
and aimed at salvation. We hear of the 
Balakhilyas doing penance by suspending 
themselves by their feet and hanging head 
downwards. Others are said to do penance by 
always keeping their hand or hands aloft ; 
some do so by always standing on one leg and 
never sitting or sleeping. In the West also 
we hear of such ascetics and hermits who acted 
on the principle that the soul would be deli- 
vered from the captivity to the body only by 
mortification of the severest kind, and that 
salvation could come only afterwards. About 
325 A.D., Jerome, himself a monk of Homan 
birth, wrote, ‘ I have seen and still see, in 
that part of the desert which lies between 
Syria and the Saracens’ country, monks of 
whom one was shut up for thirty years and 
lived on barley bread and muddy water, while 
another in an old cistern kept himself alive on 
five dried figs a day.’ There is also the story 
of Simeon Stylites, or Simeon the Pillar Saint, 
who lived between 390 and 4(59 A.D. Because 
of his addiction to extreme self-torture he was 
driven away from the monastery in which he 
was living. So he went and took his abode 
on the top of a pillar which was at first twelve 
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feet high, but was gradually raised until it 
was sixty-four feet. On the top of this pillar 
he lived for thirty years enduring the heat, 
rain, and cold. Thousands of Christians and 
non-Christians came to worship at the foot 
of the pillar on which the saint was seated. 
‘ Once a week the hero partook of food. 
Many times a day he bowed his head to his 
feet ; one man counted twelve hundred and 
forty-four times and then stopped in sheer 
weariness from gazing at the miracle of endur- 
ance aloft. Again, from the setting of ^he 
sun to its appearance in the east, he would 
stand unsoothed by sleep with his arms out- 
stretched like a cross.’ At last this saint died 
on the top of the pillar itself. 

From Tibet also we get such stories of 
abstinence, mortification, and endurance in 
order to achieve complete control of mind over 
body as a prelude to the gaining of salvation. 

m 

While the solitary hermits and wandering 
monks tried to reach salvation by going against 
the instinct of gregariousness as well as the 
other instincts that bind man to the body- 
idea, the socio-centric religious type wanted 
to realize its salvation through the service of 
fellow men and women as brothers and sisters 
in God. The fact is that man is essentially 
a gregarious animal and even the hardened 
misanthrope is sometimes so swayed by the 
power of the social instinct that he gets tired 
of living apart from all his fellow men. No 
wonder, therefore, that men and women of the 
socio-centric type naturally lived not only in 
spiritual groups but came out in society to 
minister to the needs of their less fortunate 
brethren. 

Though the self-torturing ascetic living far 
away from the haunts of men still continued 
to command the awe and veneration of many, 
especially for his supposed spiritual powers, 
yet the effect exercised by such men in 
society has been sporadic and very temporary 
in character. Men admired the self-torturing 
saint, but considered themselves incapable of 
such unnatural heroism, and continued to lead 


their lives as before, paying occasional visits 
to such hermits to worship them hoping to 
receive some religious merit in return. Buddha 
who himself led a life of extreme moritification 
found that the way to salvation was not along 
that road, especially for the many. So he 
taught the law of the golden mean. Both 
extreme asceticism as well as luxury were 
barriers on the path of spiritual progress. So 
too were the extremes of solitude and too 
much engrossment in mere social activities; 
it was as bad to shun absolutely the company 
of one’s fellow creatures as it was to be a per- 
petual slave to social customs and conven- 
tions. 

The fundamental principle on which alone 
ail spiritual progress is possible is love for God 
or the Absolute or the Self, by whatever name 
the Infinite may be called. Intense yearning 
and active mental effort to reach one’s goal 
are necessary if this love of God is to increase. 
In the beginning of the spiritual life it is very 
helpful to live in solitude or within the shelter- 
ed refuge of a monastery in order to develop 
love for God and non-attachment to the 
binding forces of anger, lust, an(f other pasr 
sions. First we must develop and strengthen 
the conviction that God alone is real, that He 
is both transcendent and immanent. For this 
purpose solitude and a disciplined life under 
the guidance of spiritual teachers is initially 
almost a sine qua non for most spiritual aspi- 
rants. Poverty, as symbolic of the attempt 
to conquer the instinct of acquisitiveness in 
its lower and material phases, must be there. 
Krishna said, ' Him whom I want to save by 
My grace I make penniless.’ Christ also said, 
'It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
heaven.’ But this instinct of acquisitiveness 
has to be turned on the love of God. There 
should be set no limit to the acquisition of the 
love of God and the knowledge of Him. 

Chastity comes next. Where there is 
Kama or lust there Rama or God cannot mani- 
fest fully. Though married life need not 
ifso facto or in all cases be a real hindrance 
to God-realization, and there have been 
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honourable instances of married couples who 
have reached the pinnacles of spiritual pro- 
gress, yet in the vast majority of cases, a 
separation of the sexes, at least during the 
period of spiritual consolidation, is very neces- 
sary. Propinquity is a great mental disturber, 
and until self-control is fully established the 
spiritual aspirant should remain secluded as far 
as possible. The ends of monastic life and of 
the usual married life are different, and one 
must not confuse these. Because a man for- 
goes marriage, it should not be argued that he 
is a man without the finer feelings of a noble 
human being. Marriage is a social institution 
and is a necessary ladder for the majority by 
which to climb the path of spiritual progress. 
Without raising controversy about the alleged 
spiritual superiority of celibate life over 
married life or vice versa, one may safely say 
that there are some temperaments to whom 
married life is a barrier to spiritual progress. 
It is undoubtedly true that people like King 
Janaka of old have reached perfection while 
living in the married state. But Janaka was 
a real Sanyasi in spirit and acted without 
any attachment. He is reputed to have said, 
‘ Even if Mithila (the capital of his kingdom) 
is burnt to ashes, nothing of mine is lost.’ It 
is stated in the Mahahharata that Janaka, out 
of a fit of great dispassion one day, shaved off 
the hair of his head, and putting on ochre 
clothes, was sitting in the streets of Mithila 
begging for food ; and that it was only after 
he had been persuaded by his Queen that he 
was following a path not suited to him that he 
agreed to go back and rule his kingdom with- 
out any attachment to it. But King Janaka 
had earlier undergone a lot of spiritual discip- 
line in solitude, and only after he had become 
a Siddha or realized soul do we find him living 
unattached in the world. While true religion 
is possible in all stations of life, it is also a fact 
that it is very rarely found in the world at 
large, unless like the cultivated cereals and 
vegetables, it is properly nurtured in religious 
institutions like monasteries. The conserva- 
tion and increase of energy that chastity brings 
to the individual are of utmost value to spiri- 


tual progress. Chastity is also possible outside 
the monastery ; but in that case the special 
necessity for the companionship of the opposite 
sex loses much of its force, unless the couple 
are bound together by ties of common ideals 
of God-realization or service of fellow men. It 
is true, all the same, that chastity outside 
monasteries is a rarer thing. Not that the 
chastity in monasteries in enforced ; for chas- 
tity that is not voluntary and self-imposed 
will be no chastity at all. But it is rather 
crude to argue that voluntary chastity is ab- 
normal and smacks of a proud or perverted 
abstinence from the enjoyments of God’s gifts 
to mankind. With unnatural remedies for 
overpopulation flooding the market, it does 
not lie in the mouth of people who indulge 
themselves to inveigh against voluntary 
chastity ,as abnormal. We call it supernormal; 
it is a result of sublimation of the instincts by 
the higher emotion of the love of God that a 
man gives up all desire for progeny. It is 
not waging war on human nature. It is im- 
possible for any person who is immersed in 
self-indulgence to think of God or of the 
service of fellow men or of any other good work 
for others; out of low selfishness only evil 
results. 

IV 

Spirituality, like everything else, is a fine 
flower of human civilization and can grow only 
if cultivated assiduously and with intelligence 
and knowledge. Eeligious organizations like 
the monasteries are, as it were, the model 
centres where such special cultivation of the 
spiritual life can be carried on, and the fruits 
of intense spiritual research can be handed on 
to the rest of mankind for their benefit. The 
ancient schools of Yoga, Sankhya, and Vedanta 
were such spiritual laboratories. But the 
influx of time works many strange changes, 
and much of this lore has been lost, though 
enough has been preserved in India to enable 
us to go forward and reach greater heights by 
our efforts, especially in modem times with 
jail its advantages of increased scientific 
knowledge. The great mysteries of person- 
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ality, life and deatii, the material world, soul, 
and God, and other allied problems are still 
awaiting agreed solutions — ^solutions that all 
mankind will accept as true like scientific dis- 
coveries. Whether man lives but once on this 
earth, or is born millions of times till he 
becomes as perfect as the Father in heaven, 
whether there are other worlds like heaven and 
hell which can be proved to exist on empirical 
evidence, and kindred problems may well 
engage the attention of special groups of men 
in monasteries. 

Ancient India laid down four chief purposes 
or aims in human life, which they called 
Purusharthas. These are Dharma, Artha, 
Kama, and Moksha. Dharma is that course 
of conduct which prevents man from sinking 
down to the purely animal level, helps him to 
maintain his level as a civilized human being 
and prepares the way to higher spiritual 
achievements. Dharma includes all those 
moral qualities that go to make a man a good 
and useful member of society. It forms the 
foundation on which alone one can achieve the 
other three Purusharthas. The acquisition of 
wealth by proper means based on Dharma 
alone can lead to mental comfort, as ill-gotten 
gains never prosper. The use of wealth pro- 
perly acquired is for the satisfaction of one’s 
Dharmic desires or Kama. Kama or the 
satisfaction of legitimate desires is possible 
only by means of wealth. The satisfaction of 
legitimate or Dharmic desires is no crime, for 
Krishna himself says in the Gita, ‘In the 
hearts of men I function as desire unopposed 
to Dharma.’ The final Purushartha is 
Moksha or complete freedom from duties, 
from the acquisition of wealth, from the bond- 
age of desires. The monastic life is one which 
is devoted exclusively to the attainment of 
Moksha. It is futile to judge it from the 
standpoint of either of the Purusharthas of 
Artha and Kama. But in the attempts for 
the attainment of Moksha, Dharma has to 
form the basis in the beginning. For as the 
Katha TJ'panishad says, ‘ One who has not 
refrained from evil conduct, who is not calm 
and collected, and whose mind is not controll- 


ed, can never reach God by mere inteiiectuai 
striving.’ So people whose iives are devoted 
to the attainment ox the first thi*ee Puru- 
sharthas have a right to expect that the aspi- 
rants after Moksha are Dharmic, and that 
they are not anti-social; but to expect them 
to serve society so that society may be 
enabled to have more wealth and the means 
for the satisfaction of their natural desires is 
rather unfair and selfish on the part of society. 
The realms of industry, pohtics, and home-life 
may be a part of God’s world. But it is a dis- 
torted view that would try to make religious 
men serve the material ends of the world. 
The aim of the spiritual life is to make man 
religious and lead him to God. The first step 
man has to take is to reach God. ‘ Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’ Or, as Shankara- 
charya puts it, we must first have a conscious- 
ness of the Divine in oneself, and next the 
consciousness of the Divine in all. ‘Adau 
brahmasmityanubhava udite, pashchat 
sarvam khalvidam brahma.’ From Maya 
we have to reach the Nitya, and from the 
Nitya it will be manifest that Maya is no 
longer Maya or a binding force, but Lila, 
the play of the Divine. The world then 
becomes a mansion of freedom and joy, and 
not the prison-house of sorrow and suffering. 

Monastic or religious organizations, there- 
fore, are the storehouses and transmitters of 
spiritual knowledge. They keep burning the 
ideal of God-realization which so often tends 
to be lost sight of by men and women in their 
headlong rush to enjoy the pleasures of the 
world. When violence, ignorance, greed, and 
lust tend to overpower the world, the life of 
spiritual men acts as a soothing light, and 
makes the rest of mankind realize that they too 
can rise higher. All human institutions are 
liable to decline and decay in the course of 
time ; monastic and other religious organiza- 
tions are not exceptions to these rules. But 
no such institution need perish if it holds 
steadfast to its ideal and purges itself of unfit 
persons who would enter its portals only to 
lower its ideal. Monastic and religious organi- 
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zations, it is true, camot function in a vacuum. 
They form a part of society as a whole, and 
they have to work in, through, and for society. 
In so doing there is no phase of life in which 
they ma.y not make their entry. In a spirit 
of true Karma Yoga monks and religious m^ 
can do work in the world with a view to uplift 
mankind, whether the work be in the field of 
education, literature, temperance, medical 
relief, or social reform. As the Gita says, 
‘ By doing all work as worship to the Eternal, 
from which all this universe has arisen, and 
which permeates all this universe, a man 
reaches perfection,’ But one should not con- 


clude, however, that love of God can be ex- 
pressed OTily through social service of various 
kinds. Social service is but one of the several 
ways in which one can develop and express 
one’s love of God ; nor is social service an end 
in itself. God-rcalization is the end, and 
social service, a contemplative life, a life of 
prayer and formal worship are all equally res- 
pectable and well-tried paths for God-realiza- 
tion. It is the glory of organizations devoted 
to the spiritual life that they preserve a con- 
tinuity of tradition and maintain that harmony 
of spiritual methods suited to different human 
temperaments. 


AN APPROACH TO UNIVERSALITY ^ 

By Anthony Elenjimittam 


During the days of my farm experiment in 
the neighbourhood of Eye, Suffolk, England, 
I met a little boy of five who was incredibly 
inquisitive and was firing questions after ques- 
tions at me. One of his first questions was 
this : ‘ Where do you come from ?’ I 

answered : * From India.’ He asked : ‘ Is 

India as big as Eye ?’ (Eye is a small village 
of about five thousand inhabitants situated 
about fifteen miles north-west of Ipswhich in 
the county of Suffolk) . I answered the boy : 
' India is much bigger than your little Eye.’ 
The boy was apparently hurt because he 
would not like to have anything bigger than 
his native village. Then thinking that he was 
going to defeat me he asked : ‘ Is India as 

big as London ?’ I answered : ‘ Much 

bigger than your London.’ The boy grew 
uneasy and in one breath put me this final 
question : Ts India bigger than our Eng- 
land ?’ ‘ Over twenty times bigger than 
England,’ I replied. The boy did not and 
could not believe me and went home sad, 
rather despondent and apparently offended. 

We are all bom and brought up in our small 
‘Eyes’, Calcuttas, Indias, and Englands, in 


our small Hinduism and Christianity, in our 
Aryan race and Dravidian race. Most of us 
are like frogs in the well with high walls all 
around us not enabling us to see the open 
space outside. Besides the traditional barriers 
and social conventions there are many other 
sources of self-imprisonment. We all begin 
our earthly pilgrimage in a state of complete 
bondage. As a matter of fact the new-born 
babe is completely helpless if left to itself. As 
we grow older we become less dependent in 
some ways and more dependent in other ways. 
Although as the boy grows older he becomes 
more and more physically independent he is 
nevertheless enthralled in many ways as far 
as his spiritual and social life is concerned. 
Most of us are screened off and enclosed 
within our city-walls, our traditionally trans- 
mitted views and we want the I'osl of the 
earth, the whole universe adjusted or inter- 
preted according to our frozen brains and 
narrow ideologies. It is this that stands 
between us and the visiom of an infinite 
horizon, a city without walls, an ocean 
without shores beyond, the Fairyland of uni- 
versality, of real catholicity and world-wide 
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vision and attitude towards life and the pro- 
blems connected therewith. 

But we are not to be blamed for these 
necessary limitations as we have inherited 
them from * our forefathers, and they have 
become ingrained into our being, and become 
part and parcel of our deeper selves. The 
law of heredity, of human logic, the frame- 
work of mental categories of thought together 
with other life-currents are flowing through 
our veins and arteries. The natural man is 
not the victor but the victim of these life- 
forces that are unconsciously operating in him. 
Anyway, the fact that man starts his life in 
a mental prison-cell is self-evident from ex- 
perience and history. 

History has its own glowing and dazzling 
light ; but history certainly is not what is final 
or most real in the life of man. What is really 
great and mostly real, realistically universal, 
universally divine, cannot be recorded in the 
pages of history. Is not our boast of a few 
thousands of years of civilization an evident 
proof that we are all but children playing with 
our toys on the shoreless eternity and infinity 
of this vast universe ? It is my firm convic- 
tion that no conscious — or better supercons- 
cious — ^force has ever joined the current of 
history before being first transformed into the 
great unconscious, the decisive factor in shap- 
ing the course of history and of the historical 
man. It is now a commonplace distinction 
made by critics between the historical Jesus 
and the eternal Christ. Jesus Christ (like 
Buddha and other great seers) is not a mere 
historical figurehead. He is too high, too far 
divine to be imprisoned within the walls of 
pure history. The Church that claims — or 
the churches that claim — ^to have been 
founded by Christ are really historical, 
for they are far too human to be any- 
thing beyond that. The historical Jesus 
is not identical with the divine Christ as 
Gautama of the Sakya race was not identical 
with Buddha, Tathagata, the eternal, I dare 
to think and venture to suggest that there are 
souls perhaps greater than Jesus and Buddha, 
who for one reason or other did not get admis- 


sion into the domain of history. History is 
not everything, as Professor John Macmurry 
would think. Science is not everything, reli- 
gion is not everything, philosophy is not every- 
thing. All are but fractional and sectional 
parts of the one stupendous whole Life, all- 
pervasive, all-including. Eocks and moun- 
tains are life. All spring forth from life, vibrate 
and dance in life, return and end in life. 

The Western philosopher of history might 
tell us : 'Is not Jesus Christ the centre of all 
human history ? Is not Christian civilization 
by far the greatest of all civilizations ? Is not 
Asia becoming westernized and consequently 
becoming christianized? Is not Europe the 
guardian and repository of what is greatest and 
most divine and progressive in human his- 
tory ?’ 

That is how a Europe-bound philosopher of 
history thinks, argues and asks. But to be a 
European or Asiatic is again a delimitation and 
specification of the common man, the 
universal, which transcends the limitations of 
both the Western and the Eastern, more 
generic than Christian or Buddhist, white or 
black. 

Let me make one point as clear as I can 
before proceeding further. Universalism is an 
abstraction outside individualism. Indivi- 
dualism is still valid, real and alive even with- 
out universalism. The value and significance 
of universalism depends upon the value and 
significance of the individual and not vice 
versa, John Smith and Kathleen Brown are 
real, concrete and alive in themselves. Uni- 
versality, humanity, society and all the rest 
of it are mere abstractions outside John 
Smith and Kathleen Brown. The individual 
is not to be raised to universalism, humani- 
tarianism and other ' ism ’-abstractions ; 
but the abstractions must descend from their 
celestial abode and take concrete form, incar- 
nate — ^as it were — ^in the individual human 
being. It is individuality, and the particular, 
the specific uniqueness of the individual that 
matters most and to which everything else is 
to be subordinated ; it is not the individual 
man or woman who is to be immolated before 
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the moloch of universalism and abstraction. 
Human individuality connotes personality, 
and personality implies reality, concreteness, 
dignity, majesty— nay divinity. I am not 
alien to the belief, whatever be the philosophi- 
cal reasons to the contrary, that God Himself 
is personal. Whatever be the quidditative or 
essential nature of God, it is certain that the 
moment we are face to face with God, the 
Whole, the Absolute, we cannot but assume a 
personal relationship. Although on practical 
grounds and strictly based upon personal ex- 
perience I cherish a theistic conception of 
God, I cannot possibly come with any one to 
the extent as to say that God is one nature in 
three persons. But I must not deal with 
theology now. 

I want to state as forcibly and as clearly 
as I can the immense importance I attach, 
nay, the all-importance I give, to the notion 
of personality and individuality in every 
human being ; for outside individuality and 
personality I cannot possibly see or admit 
anything real, concrete, tangible and of eter- 
nal values. But from the exceptionally em- 
phatic assertion of the all-importance of per- 
sonality let none conclude that personality is 
everything. Personality implies concreteness 
as opposed to mental abstraction. But con- 
creteness is not all that matters. Drunkards 
and murderers are concrete ; Machiavellian 
politicians and the voracious imperialists are 
concrete. But one thing is concreteness, 
another thing is perfection of personality. 
Personality is that matters ; but perfection of 
personality is that matters more. 

Universality, then, is intimately linked up 
with the idea of personality and personality 
with the idea of perfection. But personality 
is the corner-stone and tap-root of both uni- 
versality and perfection. A universal person 
is thereby perfect ; a perfect person is thereby 
universal. Perfection is the logical and 
necessary corollary of universality in man, as 
Tiniversality is the necessary premises of per- 
fection in man. Man is potentially both uni- 
versal and perfect. 

We are bom and brought up under such 


social environment that over ninety-eight per 
cent of us live and die within the meshes of 
prejudices and pre-concepts hampering the 
perfection of Man in us. One thinks : * I 

am an Indian, a Hindu, belonging to the 
brown race.’ Another thinks : * I am an 

Italian, a Catholic, belonging to the 
white race.’ Another thinks : ‘ I am a 

Japanese, a Shinto, belonging to the yellow 
race ’ and so forth. We construct our edifice 
upon these flimsy, shabby and shaky founda- 
tions and we lose sight of the fact, a more 
universal factor, that we are all human beings. 
The mere terms : ' Christian perfection ‘ a 
Westerner or Easterner sound badly in my 
ears. Your Christian perfection is simply 
nothing if it is not based upon human perfec- 
tion ; your Hindu philosophy is simply nothing 
if it is not based upon human philosophy; 
your Buddhist religion is simply nothing if 
it is not based upon human religion. Man, 
then, is the rock-bottom upon which every- 
thing else is to be built. I cannot build a 
system, a religion, or a philosophy based upon 
my Indian birth or my Christian religion. I 
must first of all be a man and then everything 
else will have meaning, significance and value 
for me. I, as a man, am on the same plane, 
on the common ground with any of my fellow 
creatures; but I, as a personality, am simply 
unique, distinct and different from any human 
being that has ever appeared, or will ever 
appear on this planet. Docs then my person- 
ality do away with what is man in me ? No, 
it implies, asserts, integrates, vivifies, and 
deifies it. 

As a man I am neither an Indian, a Chris- 
tian, or belonging to the brown race. As a 
man I have neither fatherland, nationalism, 
nor racialism nor creedalism. I am just a 
human being and the perfection of a human 
being is the perfection of man. Perfection as 
man is the basis of every other perfection that 
goes to make out of the common man a unique 
individual. Without the perfection of man 
every other perfection is but showy, shallow, 
lifeless, and finally death-bearing. We have 
to build up the perfection of being an English- 
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man, Chinaman or a German, of being a Chris- 
tian, Moslem or a Zoroastrian, of being a 
socialist, conservative or liberal, of being ortho- 
dox, heterodox, or a nihilist ; all these various 
perfections constituting personality in us must 
be built and raised upon the rock-bottom, 
Man or manhood in us. 

" What are the terms in which average man 
thinks today ? * American soldiers, refugees, 
foreigners, allies and enemies, Christians and 
pagans, churches and mosques.* Everything 
outside what is most common, basic and uni- 
versal, is man or manhood in them. We ordi- 
narily do not take others as human beings, but 
firstly and essentially as allies or enemies, com- 
patriots or foreigners, tories or communists, 
Christians or pagans. That is why our life 
individual, social and political, is so 
shallow, superficial, flickering and evanescent. 
That is why we are at the end of a decadent 
epoch of civilization comparable to those great 
geological epochs of bygone days. That is 
why the blind, fettering and unconscious law 
of history has held us serfs and slaves and we 
do not even dare to look at the full glory of 
the integral man, to the unbounded freedom of 
manhood, the birthright of each and every 
one of us. 

Man is man everywhere and at all times 
whether you consider him as spirit or matter, 
or as a composite of both. The black man and 
the brown man, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the illiterate, all enter this planet 
and disappear therefrom in the same way. 
Facts of our birth and death which no sceptic 
or hyper-supernaturalist can deny can furnish 
us with better, safer and surer foundations to 
build up a science, philosophy and religion of 
Man than the sectarian, walled, perpetually 
conflicting and dialectically opposed creeds and 
beliefs, faiths and fictions of history. 

But the universalism of manhood does not 
blind my mind to the fact and reality of his- 
tory, of the uniqueness of the individual, of 
nationality, creed and race, I told you that 
humanity outside the individual man is a mere 
abstraction. So also internationalism without 
a nation or nationality is an abstraction. 


Nationality, patriotism are classed among 
virtues and not among vices. I beheve a 
strong sense of nationalism and patriotism is 
the real strength, inspiration and bulwork of 
ail internationalism and world order. But of 
course, also the terms like nationalism, patrio- 
tism etc., could be understood and preached in 
various senses and could be utilized both by 
the progressists and regressists, by the autho- 
ritarians and the libertanans, by the illuminists 
and the obscurantists, by the idealists and the 
realists, by the romanticists and the hard- 
realists. The name of God Himself is used 
and utilized and even exploited by both God 
or Self-realisers and world-realisers, by both 
Christianity and Churchianity. That does not 
invalidate the fact and significance of either 
patriotism or nationalism or godliness. That 
only proves the truth of the saying of Aristotle 
that human mind can be drawn towards either 
side of the two opposites. A mind that was 
thinking until yesterday that eating, drinking, 
loving and hating, sleeping and chambering is 
the only real and positive life for man turns to 
the opposite side and now begins to see and 
say : ' No, thought and consciousness is the 

real and positive life of man : everything else 
is either an illusion, or a mere semblance or 
shadow of the Substance behind, a mere 
appearance of the Reality beyond, sheer 
phenomena of the Noumenon underneath.* 
I am extremely sympathetic towards the 
idea of nationalism, patriotism, and individual- 
ism; for these are the basic realities upon 
which alone other realities can stand, without 
which everything else dwindles down to a mere 
fatus vocis, mental abstractions and logical 
connections. But Man is more than his mind, 
more than his logic, more than his metaphysics, 
more than the body in which he incarnates, 
more than the fatherland he is bom in, more 
than the planet he inhabits, more than this 
visible universe, more than the entire creation, 
more than anything you can think or conceive 
of. Yet, how small, frail, and mortal is man 1 
But even behind his mortality, frailty, and 
littleness there looms a hidden majesty, an 
unmanifested divinity, an unrevealed and mj,- 
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told something, something indefinable, some- 
thing ineffable, the core and centre of what is 
really great, universal in man. 

Perhaps some of you with shrewd practical 
sense may think and say inwardly : ‘ This 

man is in the clouds. Let him come down to 
the earth and face the challenge of the histori- 
cal reality, of the real historicity, of man.’ I 
admit I am far removed from life. My uni- 
versalist view is foredoomed to failure ere it 
is constructed on the ground. I confess it is 
just a castle in the air. Universalists, those 
who have touched and read deeper levels of 
human consciousness never moved the wheels 
of history. Their ideology, their philosophy, 
their religion was too far deep to be reached or 
touched by the history-waves. History is not 
certainly the most normal and natural growth 
of man. History is as it were some spasmodic 
abnormal eruptions from something far deeper 
and greater than history within man. What 
is meant by history for many is the record of 
the rise and fall of kingdoms and empires, of 
victory and defeats, of war and peace, of 
growth and development, of decay and death 
of peoples and nations. 

But man is not compassed by the whole of 
history. History in itself is simply nothing, 
or next no nothing. What is behind history, 
what is beyond the recorded events and 
achievements is everything or next to every- 
thing. What is deepest in man is far too real 
to be recorded in history or transmitted by 
tradition. What is deepest in the heart is per- 
ceived by what is deepest in the heart. What 
is spiritual is discerned and experienced by 
what is spiritual : What is God and godly is 
deciphered and known by what is God and 
godly in us, as St. Paul once argued. By a 
mere look, by a glance, by a mere exchange of 
words, at first sight we can know and discern 
the birds of the same feather. 

But let none think that I am running down 
the whole of history and everything involved 
in and implied by history. No, I am not. All 
I am pleading for is the fact that we must 
penetrate behind the veil and grasp, touch, 
experience, have just a glimpse into what is 


truly real, great, divine in history, and what is 
godly, immortal, and infinite within us. But 
I do not say that we have to stay long in that 
paradise of bliss; but we should not descend 
upon this earth where birth, disease, decay and 
death are far more real and positive than 
pleasure, enjoyments peace and bliss before we 
have had our firm stand upon that Substan- 
tial Beality behind history, beyond the range 
and reach of the apparent man. 

Men are many, but man is one. Religions 
are many, but religion is one, Baces and 
nations are many, but race and nation is one. 
All are one, although all are or seem to be 
many. In the clash and conflict betw’’een 
idealistic monism and the materialistic dual- 
ism, monism is bound to win and supercede 
dualism, not necessarily in the realm of history, 
but in the heightened consciousness and con- 
centrated thought of man. Monism is unity ; 
monism is harmony ; monism is universality. 
And universality is defeat, death in history, 
but life and life-everlasting in that something 
that lies beyond and behind history about 
which I hinted a little above. 

It is my firm conviction, a hard-tried con- 
clusion I have arrived at, after so many years 
of study, reflection, search after light and 
inquiry into truth and reality, that time is 
ripe — or shall I say over-ripe for all of us to 
realise and recognise the need of a wider, fuller 
and ever-growing universal outlook in our 
individual, social, political and international 
life. I am not suggesting a mere idle unifor- 
mity of ways of thinking and feeling of all 
about the individual and world problems of 
today and tomorrow ; but I am requesting 
the reader to see that unity is far deeper than 
plurality or multiplicity of the objective uni- 
verse, that peace is at the bottom of all the 
apparent conflicts and antagonisms of life, 
that bliss is underneath all the untold suffer- 
ings and miseries of our earthly life. 

Man starts his life as an Englishman, 
Chinaman, Indian or Italian ; as a Catholic, 
Anglican or Lutheran, as a Buddhist, Shintoist 
or Zoroastrian, as rich or poor, as lord or 
peasant. That is the starting point of human 
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Kfe— acquired illusion. Then is the second 
stage, the stage of vision when man ceases to 
be an Englishman or Chinaman, an Indian or 
an Italian, a Catholic or a Protestant, a Mus- 
lim or a Jew, rich or poor, but simply and 
steadfastly tries to be a mere man, a human 
being in all its nakedness and sacredness and 
godliness. That is the vision, the land of un- 
alloyed idealism, when rivers are no more 
rivers, when mountains are no more mountains, 
when parents are no more parents, when 
children are no more children. But that is not 
the final stage where this world of history 
and the known human logic and felt experience 
will lead us. It goes further than that. It is 
the final stage of consummation, when from 
the idealist flights and vision-tops a man des- 
cends and returns to his earthly abode, but not 
any longer with the veil of illusion with which 
he began his earthly journey, but illumined, 
enlightened by the vision and realization he 
had in the second, super-earthly stage. The 
first and second stages are not and cannot be 
the final stages for a man caught in the coils 
of history, for one who has known both the 
idealism of a unitary life and the dualism of 
the cosmic forces outside. It is in this third 
stage that man is not any longer separated 
from man, nation from nation, creed from 
creed. All are embraced in one all-embracing 
vision, love, heart. 

But whether you are prepared to accept 
this universalist view of life or not facts and 
figures prove that such a catholicity or univer- 
sality is a forthcoming reality and is fast appro- 
aching and pervading all the thinking in free 
and emancipated circles and quarters of this 
globe. 

Religion today is growing more and more 
universal. You cannot possibly stem this tide 
by the old authoritarian impositions, by dog- 
matic definitions or conciliar anathematiza- 
tions. Today there is a new branch of study 
called comparative study of religions which 
certainly has done much to break barriers 
down and build bridges wherever “and when- 
ever possible. Today we do not rf:udy Chris- 
tianity or Islam as exclusive walled religions; 


but as divisions and branches of the Semitic 
group of religions. Now, even the Semitic or 
Aryan religions are not studied as exclusive or 
narrow groups ; they are classified and subordi- 
nated under a still general and more universal 
head : religion. It is the nature, origin and 
growth of religion in general that we study or 
set as premises before approaching the history 
or creed of any particular historical religion. 
The Bible is no more a book fallen from 
heaven; and if, in some sense, revelation could 
be accepted or re-stated, even the Bible is but 
a chapter in the universal revelation of man 
and mankind. It is only on this common basis 
we all can meet, and not by tightening more 
and more our old tensions and rivalries and 
exclusive claims. ‘ Our watchword is inclusion, 
not exclusion,’ as was proclaimed by one of 
the ap>ostles of universalism of the modem age, 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Similarly there is universalism, in science 
and in the modem way of Hving and feeling. 
Science has never been a curse, it has been and 
it will ever be a blessing to mankind. It is 
not science but men who abused science who 
are responsible for battleships and bomber 
planes, Vis and V2s. Man is not under the 
inexorable law of fate, of destiny, of kismet, 
Man is a free agent, a free being from the 
marrow of his bones. Freedom breathes in 
the air, freedom and not necessity is the motive 
spring of every conscious force in this life and 
perhaps in the next. Neither materialistic 
determinism nor scientific monism can shake 
this faith in me. It is not a question of proof ; 
liberty is a question of vision, realization and 
experience. I have seen liberty, ! have had a 
glance at it, a glimpse into the infinity and 
eternity of freedom, and I know all through- 
out my life I must strive after and yearn for 
that infinite ideal — ^liberty, more liberty, 
fullest liberty. 

It is the greed, diplomacy, hypocrisy, 
ignorance, and insolence of many 
self-styled leaders of peoples and nations that 
have made science more a curse than a bless- 
ing. ^But" science in itself is but a crystal-clear 
gift" of God and handmaid to religion and 
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philosophy. Now, science has done so much 
in breaking down barriers and in building 
bridges in many quarters of human life. 
Science, however shallow its glamour and 
domain, frees man from many a superstition 
and many a narrow provincial wall. There 
may still be a Church of England or a Church 
of Eome, but there is nothing called a Science 
of England or Science of Eome. Science is 
universal, its laws governing supreme every- 
where and at all times. The laws in physics, 
in radiology, telegraphy, thermodynamics and 
bio-chemistry, in ornithology or orthopaedics, 
in philology or zoology. It is science that has 
unified the modern world, bringing peoples and 
countries together in a way never even dreamt 
of before. The easy means of communications, 
the better facilities to study religions and 
philosophies, the closer and more intimate con- 
tact between members of various races and 
creeds and nationalities have all helped in uni- 
fying the world in a way never dared to be 
thought of before. Narrow nationalism, 
creedalism and racialism will still struggle for 
life until they die and a world-flung commu- 
nity of nations and peoples be formed. One 
world, one humanity, one citizenship. ‘My 
nationality,’ ‘ my religion,’ ‘ my histoiy,’ 
‘ my people ’ and all the rest of it will be alive, 
frequent with meaning when built upon this 
basic and common factor of what is common 
and central and universal man, and are dead 
while afloat outside it. 

A great step has been made today in break- 
ing off the time-old traditional barriers. I 
believe that religion or Self- or God- 
realization, or if you like to choose some 
other name to convey that meaning, is what 
is most real and deepest in human life and 
human experience towards which everything 
else is focussed and subordinated. But when 
we are children we need dolls and toys to 
play with. Passed childhood, we abandon 
toys and dolls and face the reality of life in 
its entire majesty and sacredness. Chickens 
must break the shell when they are apt to 
see the daylight and sunshine outside. Sym- 
bols and myths may or may not embody 


some truth or certain aspects of truth. But 
symbolism and mythology is not for the 
grown-ups. A pedagogue and an authorita- 
rian guardianship may be needed when we 
are one with the blind unconscious force of 
Nature; but when consciousness has dawned 
.and the star of self-visions has risen, there 
is neither Bible, nor Koran nor Buddha nor 
Christ for our religion, but we become our- 
selves our light and refuge, our island and our 
strength, our Bible and our everything. 
Nature is mother, she is earth, she is necessity. 
Consciousness is life, it is heaven, it is free- 
dom. 

But I am not so childish, Utopian or un- 
experienced as to suggest that an idle mono- 
tonous uniformity is going to come in the 
religious and political world. God forbid! I 
would prefer war and violence, German racial- 
ism and British hypocrisy to such an idle 
static conception of uniformity. Not unifor- 
mity, but unity in diversity is the law of 
nature. However that be, I am firmly con- 
vinced that today we are in a better environ- 
ment than were our forefathers of centuries ago 
to make the ideal of world citizenship possible 
and practical. Today we have got better tools 
and finer implements to break through the 
walls and cut through the shells to reach and 
see the very kernel of religion of Man. Eeli- 
gion of the Christians and religion of Hindus, 
religion of Catholics and religion of Protest- 
ants, religion of poets and religion of philoso- 
phers have life only when built upon and 
nurtured by the religion of Man, worthless and 
lifeless when planted outside this garden, the 
religion of the integral. Universal Man. 

When I am telling you this ideal I am pain- 
fully conscious of the gulf that exists between 
the ideal and the real. The unconscious forces 
of histoiy are threatening to degrade and 
degenerate this downtrodden, fear-haunted and 
authority-ridden humanity. The jaws of hell 
are wide open — ^forgive me for using these 
symbolic and mythological expressions to con- 
vey what I mean — ^to swallow up this death- 
stricken and prison-closed mankind. Perhaps 
this humanity will perish and die as in the 
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epoch, of Atlantis or that of the deluge. Science 
foretells his doom, as of this planet man in- 
habits. Atom Bomb has brought us nearer 
that prophecy. But in these agonising and 
soul-sickening and heart-rending signs and 
omens it is worthwhile to grasp on some- 
thing more real, on something really con- 
scious, on something really grand and sub- 
lime. Is not the idea of a world citizenship 


based upon world culture, world science and 
world vision of today, one among the avenues 
leading man and mankind to that land of 
dreams, to that island of peace and bliss, to 
that oasis of grandness and divinity ? Has our 
consciousness, our conscience and reflected 
experience anything to answer to this ques- 
tion ? Perhaps the heart of man and his 
conscience will give him an adequate answer. 


CREATIVE EDUCATION 


By Prof. B. S. Mathub, 

As we are advancing towards peace, after 
this war of utterly inhuman bloodshed, we are 
getting conscious of the aims of real education. 
It needs no illustration to say that we have to 
turn to education for our redemption. There 
can be no lasting peace if it is not based on 
true culture. True culture cannot be acquired 
without education that is real and intimately 
connected with man, his soul, and the outside 
world. If by some means this connection, you 
may say the treble connection, is established, 
undoubtedly we shall be in possession of a 
world of delight and comfort. Hence aims of 
education need to be understood clearly. 
There was a time when people thought that 
education should lead to a sound mind in a 
sound body. There were some who regarded 
education as a preparation for life. Still there 
were, and there are, others who regard it as 
life itself. All these aims have one thing in 
common-and that is the development of the 
personality according to inherent tendencies 
and aptitudes. This development of the per- 
sonality means an inner content. 

Really if progress is our aim (and progress 
has to be all-round, moral, material, and 
mental) we will have to think of inner content. 
That is, education according to our creative 
instincts. Education has to be creative : it 
has to be constructive. Prpf. J. S. Bright 
writes : ‘A person who fails to make his 
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pupils reach inner content, fails to be a teacher, 
whatever his paper qualifications. The soul 
of a child should be transmuted into a vehicle 
for subtle influences rather than set apart as 
a storehouse for fleeting facts and fancies. A 
student should be moulded into a harp for 
etherial tunes rather than manufactured into 
a pillar box.’ These are words of extreme 
wisdom The great end of education is har- 
mony. This is the civilizing influence of edu- 
cation. In Nature there is a great chaos, and 
out of this chaos order has to be evolved. 
This education can do. Take the man him- 
self. As a child he has many tendencies. He 
loves to possess things, and this tendency to 
possess cannot be suppressed altogether. It 
can be sublimated. He may be taught and 
trained to use the misdirected energy of the 
acquisitive instinct in acquiring knowledge. 
He may ultimately attain knowledge. Take 
another case. A child is full of curiosity, and 
this curiosity can be used in acquiring right 
and useful knowledge, and ultimately he will 
be really educated. It means when he is bom 
he has certain tendencies to which his training 
gives a new orientation. That is education. 
In other words this is harmony. 

This is a fundamental fact that man is a 
creator, just in the manner God is a creator. 
Next to Him he is most constructive. As 
compared with God he may be said to create 
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artificial things. But if we are to believe a 
poet we will have to revise our view and will 
have to admit that he is not inferior to Him. 
Sir Philip Sidney, in course of his essay entitled 
An Aj^ology For Poetry writes : ‘ Neither let 

it be deemed too saucy a comparison to 
balance the highest point of man’s wit with 
the efficacy of Nature ; but rather give right 
honour to the Heavenly Maker of that maker, 
who having made man to his own likeness, set 
him beyond and over all the works of that 
second natmre, which in nothing he showeth 
so much as in poetry, when with the force of 
a divine breath he brings things forth far sur- 
passing her doings. . . . ’ In this quotation we 
will certainly allow some exaggeration in a 
poet, especially when his task is to praise his 
own art. But the fact remains that a man 
is a creator, though on a little scale. This 
fact education should not forget. 

A man is a bimdle of certain ideas and he 
will like with all justification to build his 
future on these ideas. So who can for a 
moment ignore the importance of these ideas 
in the matter of education of man ? Our 
common knowledge is that we are directly 
connected with God. Our oldest book, the 
Rig Veda, informs that in the beginning there 
was nothing in the universe except God, For 
some time He remained all alone, but after 
some time He felt an urge to reveal Himself 
in the many. This universe is the outcome 
of that urge on the part of the One to reveal 
Himself in the Many. So God is a creator, 
and we have a Divine Essence. Thus edu- 
cation must take account of this divinity in 
us ; in fact education has to be a going-in or 
going-up. It is going-in because we have 
just to reveal our divine essence by means of 
education ; or we have to progress and go up 
to reach perfection, which is God, We have 
to reach Him through education. It means 
that education has to take into consideration 
all these facts. It has to be a comprehensive 
process. Here I will content myself with a 
quotation from Milton : * I call a complete 

and generous education that which fits a man 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, to per- 


form all the offices, both private and public, 
of peace and war.’ This is true education, 
all-comprehensive and all-embracing. We 
cannot think of improving upon this defini- 
tion of education. It may be considered the 
last word. 

The Swedish poet and author, Ellen Key, 
has prophesied that our century is the cen- 
tury of the child. This truth cannot be for- 
gotten, while we are thinking of educational 
reconstruction. Dr. Maria Montessori, in her 
book, The Secret Oj Childhood, writes : ‘We 
must draw a clear distinction between the 
two planes of enquiry covered by psycho- 
analysis. One, the more superficial, ■ covers 
the clash between the instincts of the indivi- 
dual and the environment to which he must 
adapt himself. This conflict may be resolv- 
ed, for it is not difficult to bring to conscious- 
ness the disturbing causes that lie below con- 
sciousness. But there is also another, deeper 
plane, that of infant memories in which the 
conflict is not between man and his present 
social environment, but between the child 
and the mother, or, we may say generally, 
between the child and the adidt* 

The conflict between the child and the 
adult is the thing that must absorb our 
attention. I say it so significantly, here, 
because we are considering the ideas that 
must govern educational planning. You 
might say that Dr. Maria Montessori is 
thinking of the education that has to be im- 
parted to little children, I might add that if 
there is a conflict between the child and the 
mother, here is a conflict between the student 
and the teacher. Essentially the conflict is 
the same. It will necessarily take us to the 
consideration of the nature of the taught, else 
our education will not be a successful thing. 
As already indicated, in education we have to 
evolve a certain harmony. Without this har- 
mony our education will not create, but it 
will destroy. Complete realization is possible 
in an atmosphere of harmony and concord. 
Take the word ‘realkation.’ Is it not educa- 
tion ? I think if our international poet, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, were asked to define 
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education he must have described it as a 
‘realization/ Truly he considers education 
a sacred thing, and whenever he refers to 
teachers he thinks in terms of great sages 
who thrive in the midst of divine sacredness. 
So teachers have to realize the truth, and this 
they want their students to realize. There- 
fore education comes to be ‘realization.* I 
have used this word in a significant manner. 
Education is realization because through it 
we have Jo realize the truth : again it is reali- 
zation because it is possible that we, that is 
teachers, may realize our students, their 
nature, their ideas, their wishes, hopes, 
images, pictures, nay their whole self. Hence 
this emphasis on ideas governing education. 

Thus far we have attempted to describe 
one side only. Alice Meynell writes : ‘ It is 

too often required of children that they 
should adjust themselves to the world, 
practised and alert. But it would be more 
to the purpose that the world should adjust 
itself to children in all its dealings with them/ 
It is true that education must be such as to 
give a perfect atmosphere to children to grow 
according to their instincts and inclinations. 
After all education is a certain opening-out. 
And so Alice Meynell has rightly emphasized 
this idea by writing that the world should 
adjust itself to children in all its dealings 
with them. But that is not the only thing. 
I know that the world’s history— future pro- 
gress that will be possible — is written in the 
subconscious of the children. It is in this 
sense that children are regarded as the hope 
of mankind. But it does not mean that we 


should completely forget ourselves and the 
world that we have already made. What is 
the position : There are children, they are 
to be educated. Let them grow, flourish in a 
free atmosphere. But this freedom should 
not be unchartered. Our wisdom, a happy 
result of centuries of thought and experience 
must give a certain check. Education has to 
be a preparation for life. Life means life in 
the world. What we have already achieved 
we cannot altogether cancel. It may not be 
a compromise but a harmony. Ultimately 
education resolves itself into a process for 
evolving an order out of chaos. This is 
creative education. As a result of this sort 
of creative education we can definitely think 
of a sacred and happy future for mankind. 
The future will be sacred because the divine 
essence of man will come out, pervade the 
entire atmosphere, enable man to approach 
God, leaving behind all disturbance of mind, 
as the necessary prelude of a great result. It 
will be happy because this creative education 
will enable man to seize the truth of divine 
and general equality of man all over the 
world, ushering in comfort. And then 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s dream to be held 
by the hand will be materialised : 

‘In this great world we carelessly pass by 
the room where Mother sits. Her storeroom 
is open when we want our food, our bed is 
ready when we must sleep. Only that touch 
and that voice are wanting. We are moving 
about, but never coming close to the personal 
presence, to be held by the hand and 
greeted : “You have come !” ’ 


VIVEKANANDA’S ANNIVERSARY 


By Nanalal 

If Vivekananda had been alive today, he 
would have been an old man of 83 — ^not an 
impossible age by any means, and yet when 
one thinks of him in terms of history, he 
barely lived 40 years and yet what a record 
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he has left ! Had he been merely a great 
man — man of genius— his stature would 
have been already determined by now; but 
as it happens in the long history of this 
country, he belongs to that select categoiy of 
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deathless souls, whose orbit of influence grows 
with the lapse of time and with the calibre 
of the people in understanding and assimilat- 
ing his message. I still remember my under- 
graduate days when Vivekananda was already 
a hero — one who had brought glory to his 
motherland by sheer eloquence and unrivalled 
powers of expression in uttering the spiritual 
message of a country, which had lost caste in 
the comity of great nations. It was a 
glimpse — rather distorted, for the greatness 
of the Swami was discerned in his superficial 
qualities rather than in the depth and inten- 
sity of his real teaching, and the great con- 
tribution that he had made to the future of 
the motherland. In the arrogance of our 
ignorance, the Swami looked as only the 
spearhead of a resurgent India, still shackled 
ta the old superstitions and indiscriminate 
attachment to his Master, the great Rama- 
krishna. Ramakrishna looked more as the 
symbol of India which had already dis- 
appeared for good and hardly appeared to 
have a future. It has taken all these years — 
more than a generation — to have now got a 
glimpse of the truth of the Swami’s dictum 
that he, the great Vivekananda, the hero of 
many platforms in the West, and the apostle 
of. a new message from India was but a feeble 
instrument of his great Master. In fact it 
is vital that Vivekananda and his work, if 
they are to be properly assessed and under- 
stood, should be studied in their proper back- 
ground of the humble beginnings at Dakshi- 
neshwar, hallowed by the memories of the 
Master’s life. Recently the Ramakrishna 
Mission has published a book of exceptional 
merit — The Gospel of Ramakrishna. I know 
of no book published during the last decade, 
which I have found so rich of wisdom, pro- 
found spiritual insight and genuine inspira- 
tion to the common folk as this simple gospel 
chronicled in a language of unsurpassed 
simplicity, covering over 900 printed pages. 
I shall not say more than merely commend 
this gospel to all those, who have not had the 
privilege of reading it. 

The Ramakrishna Mission has been cele- 
brating the ' anniversaries of the Swami and 


his Master for a number of years. These 
occasions would have nothing more than 
conventional significance if Vivekananda and 
Ramakrishna had been merely leaders of 
talents and even of genius, for it is inherent 
in every nation to throw up men of out- 
standing merit and great leadership, for they 
undoubtedly are the architects of a nation’s 
destiny. Men, however, of the stamp of 
Vivekananda are rare at all times and in all 
countries, and it is because of this uniqueness 
that our participation in an anniversary cele- 
bration is more of a privilege, a kind of stolen 
prayer that we of the common clay are vouch- 
safed and enabled to seize even for a brief 
moment a glimpse of the Himalayan peaks of 
spiritual enlightenment. To Vivekananda 
spiritual enlightenment was not withdrawal 
from life, but the conquest of it. Even after 
more than forty years, there is a freshness 
of outlook and an energy of expression which 
are unsurpassed. Writing to an American 
friend in 1894, he modestly wrote : T can- 
not write and I cannot speak, but I can think 
deep, and when I am heated, can speak fire.’ 
There is no doubt about the fire in the 
message of the Swami, and that fire, let us 
hope, will continue to bum so long as there 
is suffering in this world to alleviate. This 
apostle of new India diagnosed the malady 
from which his country was suffering, and 
also knew what the remedy was. The con- 
dition of the poor was at the root of all evils 
in India. Religions of the world had become 
lifeless mockeries. What the world wanted 
was character. It was in need of those 
whose life was one burning love, selfless. 
That love would make every word tell like 
the thunderbolt. ‘Neither numbers, nor 
powers, nor wealth, nor learning, nor elo- 
quence, nor anything else will prevail, but 
purity, living in life, in one word, Anubhuti — 
realization.’ 

Time and again he pleaded for a morsel 
of food, for the suffering of the poor had 
priority over everything else, including the 
so-called religion. The problem of food is 
now more menacing than ever. We talk 
religion but are indifferent even to a modicum 
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of ethics in our practical behaviour. Our 
charity is not even skin-deep. We have 
become callous because of the wide gap 
between precept and practice, and also 
because of too much sitffering, filth and 
squalor and sheer human inefiiciency all 
round us. The Swami, therefore, rightly 
concentrated on removing the great inertia — 
physical and moral— -which has held this 
country in thraldom for centuries. As a 
learned Pandit told me the other day, he 
would rather have the country being treated 
to an intensive course of agriculture than to 
a recitation of the Bhagavata or the Gita. 
The people have been fed too long on the 
opiate of religiosity ; when they have re- 
gained their manhood and the right to human 
existence, they would have also recovered 
their true religion. 

There is a unique pattern of spiritual 
development in the life of every country. It 
rims like) a golden thread throughout the 
history of ages. On the battle-field of 
Kurukshetra, it was the seer — ^Yogeshwara 
Krishna, who guided the striking power of 
Arjuna — the doughty warrior. Ramakrishna 
lived the life of the spirit, inspired and 
embodied. Vivekananda was the man, who 
was the potent instrument in the hands of 
his Master. Even in the political sphere to- 
day, this pattern seems to be repeated. 
Gandhiji has been moving on high and remote 
altitudes. His message is carried with an 
unsurpassing energy by his beloved disciples 
like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Vallabh- 
bhai Patel. The history of Islam furnishes 
also a striking parallel. The Prophet was 
both a thinker as well as a worker ; but his 
message transcended all geographical limita- 
tions in the hands of his great disciples Ali 
and Omar. Life is a complicated pattern; 
it cannot be reduced to a simple formula. 
It is true that ‘the individual is not an 
isolated, separate thing ; an individual is a 
transformer of matter and experience ; it is 
a system of relations between its own basis 
and the universe, including other indivi- 
duals . . . . It is in the devotion of the 
sacrificje that he becomes most himself ; it 


is because of the devotion or sacrifice of 
individual that causes become of value* 
{The Vniquemss of Man by Julian Huxley, 
Page 298). 

The constantly recurring note in the 
Swamiji’s speeches and writings is that of 
service in the cause of the helpless millions 
of the motherland. What the Swamiji wanted 
most was to regain the spirit of heroism and 
to eschew the spirit of dejection which had 
crept over the country during the last few 
centuries of its evolution. He recalls the 
words of the Gita, and calls upon his country- 
men to shake off fear, for that which makes 
body and mind weak is sin indeed. The 
Swami reminded us of the famous words of 
Sri Krishna to Arjuna: ‘Yield not to im- 
potence, O Partha ! it doth not befit thee. 
Shake off this paltry faint-heartedness ! 
Stand up, Parantapa !* 

He was never tired to point out that in 
this beastly world blackguardism often pros- 
pers and virtue suffers. He did not despise 
material progress, but he rightly subordinated 
it to the life of the spirit for bearing aloft 
life’s fulfilment and peace. 

It is curious to note that Sri Ramakrishna 
shook off his mortal coils on the 16th of 
August, 1886, and that his great disciple 
followed suit in 1902. Within less than 20 
years the message of the Master had gone 
forth, and it is now easier to see something 
of the magnitude of the work that Sri Rama- 
krishna achieved, living in his humble apart- 
ment at Dakshineshwar a life, singularly 
simple and unique in its significance. 

Like the Great Prophet of Islam, Viveka- 
nanda was a great believer in the integration 
of the secular and the spiritual, for life in 
community was a matter of discipline and 
organization. These two were the vital ins- 
^truments of maximizing all human effort 
'whether in the sphere of secular achieve- 
ment or social improvement. His experience 
of the life in the USA must doubtless have 
influenced him in the need for a more rigid 
enforcement of discipline in this country 
where almost everything militates against 
regular and sustained effort over a period of 
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time. There was one feature, however, of 
his organization which must not be lost sight 
of. He wanted to serve his country not 
through leadership, but through service. He 
wanted his boys to march in the forefront, 
but only as servitors, who must identify 
themselves with the masses in all their diffi- 
culties and their sulferings and render service 
in a spirit of utter humility. Vivekananda 
shines as a steady light in these days of strain 
and hardship, for he had the courage to face 
difficulties of all kinds and even defy them ; 


and he had also supreme faith in the destiny 
of his people. As time goes on, as he anti- 
cipated himself, his bones will speak more 
and more effectively, and strike heroic chords 
of emulation and inspire people in the 
service of mankind. It is good, therefore, to 
have celebrations such as these, if only to 
remind us of these rare flowers of mankind, 
for they enable us, even if it be for a few 
fugitive moments, to transport ourselves to 
cleaner and more spacious regions. 


THE GOAL OF THE UPANISHADS 

By Phof. Gobinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A. 


The term ‘ Upanishad ’ essentially means 
the ‘ secret,’ the ' Bahasyam,’ and the main 
business of all the ‘ Upanishads * is to explore 
and reveal this secret, this hidden reality, and 
to lift the veil over this great mystery. Now 
what is this supreme secret ? The Brihada- 
mnyaha Upanishad cryptically remarks that it 
is ‘ Satyasya Satyam ’ (2.1.20) , ‘ the Truth of 
all truths.’ So the goal of the Upanishads is 
not a relative truth but a truth, absolute and 
final. The Upanishads seek to dive deep into 
the fundamental ground. They never rest till 
they reach the ultimate bottom, the supreme 
source from which everything springs. The 
Upanishads never stop at a penultimate stage 
but always press forward to the ultimate basis, 
though never neglecting the different and 
numerous steps of the upward flight or ascent. 
They never err in making a relative truth, 
however glorious, their final goal, neither do 
,>they confuse a partial realization with the final 
consummation. They are not like those 
travellers who take some half-way house as 
th6ir final resting place, refusing to move 
further. These seers of the Upanishads were 
pilgrims of eternity, whose thirst for know- 
ledge knew no satiety. The more they knew 


the more they hankered after some more light, 
till they reached the Light of all lights, beyond 
the shores of darkness, the ‘ Jyotisham Jyotih.* 

Hence the first business of the Upanishads 
is to set the goal firmly so that the pilgrims 
may not have any confusion in their minds as 
to the final limit of the journey or the journey’s 
end. Now, what is the goal ? The Upanishad 
unequivocally answers : ‘ Brahma tallakshya- 
muchyate ’ (Mund, Up, 2.2.4) , ‘ Lakshyam 
tadevaksharam * {Mund, Up, 2,2.*3) — Brah- 
man, the Immutable, is our goal. That is to 
be pierced through, with the help of this 
mighty weapon of the Upanishads {Mund, Up, 
2.2.3) , for, without knowing it there is no final 
peace but only approximations to it. 

Next we must enquire : Who is this Brah- 
man ? The Upanishad replies 'Satyam jnanam 
anantam Brahma’ {Taitt, Up, 2.1) — ^It is the 
Truth — ^not the relative truth that we know of 
but the Truth that knows no contradiction in 
any time or place, i.e. the Absolute Truth. It 
is also the knowledge — ^again not the know- 
ledge that we are familiar with through our 
intellect, for our knowledge is essentially a 
process and so involves a knower and a known, 
as well as the act of knowing. But here the 
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term, ‘ Juanam,* neither signifies the subject 
of knowledge nor the object of knowledge nor 
the act of it. It is knowledge itself, single and 
simple in its own reality, not a process or a 
product of something but the fundamental 
knowledge iu itself, ‘ Ekatmapratyayasaram ’ 
{Hand, Up. 7) . The term ' Anantam ’ is not 
a negative one but has got a positive content. 
By this term ‘infinite* is not meant an im- 
limited extension of the finite, which covers or 
rather pervades the whole space or creation 
like the ether or the sky. The infinite is 
not an extended finite but something unique, 
apart from which nothing can exist, which 
gives reality to all finite things and yet 
transcends them all. Again these three 
terms are not used here as adjectives to 
specify the different qualifications of Brah- 
man. They rather define the very nature of 
Brahman, they signify the Lakshana of 
Brahman and are not Visheshanas. A defini- 
tion of Lakshana conveys the unique nature 
of the thing defined, points out the distinct 
mark which pertains to that and that alone. 
Here too Satyam, Jnanam, and Anantam per- 
tain to Brahman alone. Nothing but Brah- 
man can be this absolute truth, this supreme 
consciousness, this all-transcending infinite. 
These are unique to Brahman alone. 

This uniqueness of Brahman and its over- 
topping of all categories of our experience is 
stated elsewhere in the Kerui Upanishad (1.3) 
‘Anyadeva tadviditadatho aviditadadhi.’ It 
is something else than the known and also 
more than the unknown. It transcends both 
the categories of the known and the un- 
known. Here the two words, ‘ Anyat ’ and 
* Adhi ’ peculiarly suggest the utter unique- 
ness and wholly otherness of the nature of 
Brahman. 

Though the essence of the reality of Brah- 
man lies in this uniqueness, yet this concep- 
tion about its wholly other nature seems 
queer and forbidding to our intellect. In 
conceiving of the ultimate nature of Brahman 
we always try to push the analogy of our 
consciousness to the final state of things. Our 
consciousness grows only through a relation— 


the relation of the subject and the object. 
Without this mutual impact of the knower 
and the known, our consciousness remains 
poor and stagnant. The very law of our 
growth lies in this dialectic process. As our 
consciousness grows, the gap between the 
subject and the object becomes gradually 
shortened, till they finally merge into each 
other or rather coalesce in a deep union. 
There we get the direct intuition which seizes 
the object no longer through the halting steps 
of intellectual process but penetrates directly 
into the very heart of it. So there we get 
not a piecemeal view of things from one angle 
but a whole or integral vision, which has 
reached the centre and so has a grasp over 
the W'hole circumference. 

Being caught up in the net of division, we 
are seeking to bridge the gulf. Without the 
healing of this wound of apparent division 
there is no peace. We know that our life’s 
endeavours must end in frustration unless we 
can make the two poles meet. Without the 
meeting of these two opposite currents, one 
positive and the other negative, there can be 
no creativity, no illumination. We feel that 
we are cut off from the original source and 
are drying up from want of nourishment and 
so we are trying to join up with the main 
stream or current of life. We are trying to 
break open the barrier which withholds or 
keeps back the infinite reservoir of Soma or 
Amrita from flowing down into our life and 
thereby preventing it from enriching us with 
its life-giving properties. In fact, our whole 
life is an unconscious endeavour to link up 
with that founthead of divine ambrosia. In 
every act of our life, we are trying to take in 
what lies outside of us, to make the outer 
object a part and parcel of our being. But we 
are never wholly successful. Though we can 
take in a portion of the outer world into us, 
much of it still lies outside of us and so there 
is no complete fusion of our being with the 
world, no absolute coalescence between the 
subject and the object. This happens 
because our intellect is unaccustomed to this 
act of identification. It knows things from a 
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distance througb a relation of separation 
alone. Only when we become Avakrachetasah, 
only when we give up the crooked and 
circuitous way of the intellect and take the 
straight and direct path of intuition that we 
begin to hear the melody of union. What 
had appeared foreign and forbidding so far 
becomes now the very stuff of our being. 

Intuition is essentially a unitive faculty 
while the intellect is a separative one. ‘In- 
tuition gives us the object m itself, while 
intellect details its relations.’^ It is the clear 
light of reason, (Sphutah prajnalokah) , and 
does not follow from a process (Kramananu- 
rodhi). The knower merges himself in the 
known or rather becomes molten into it. 
There is consequently a clearer and truer 
vision of things and also a growing richness 
of our comprehension, as well as an extension 
of all our faculties. Intuition is not a thing 
which is ‘incapable of giving us anything 
else than simple being,’ but it is a vision 
direct as well as comprehensive (Asheshasa- 
visheshadarshanam) , 

Hence intuition brings about a synthesis, 
a harmony, because it takes us up to the 
source from which the division sprang, where 
the two poles are held in equal balance. So 
here the strife is at an end and there is a 
consequent feeling of utter peace. Division 
and discord are no more but they give place 
to union and concord. What had appeared 
so long as separate and disconnected parts 
now become complementary components of 
one whole. Illumination floods even the 
darkest chambers of the being. No resistance 
or obstruction is felt in any sphere (Aprati- 
ghatah chittasya) . We have a supreme 
command over the entire working of the 
machine. ‘He is the lord of everything, the 
knower of everything, the Antary'ami, the 
source from which spring ail beings and to 
which they return.’^ We have been practi- 

^ Eadhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, p. 153. 

^ Esha sarveshvara esha sarvajna eshoantaryami 
€sha yonih saxvasya prahhavapyayauhi bhutanam. 
{Mrnid. Up. e). 


cally searching for an adequate explanation 
of this enigmatic world, we wanted to know 
the reasonableness of this huge show and now 
that we have reached the supreme source 
(Yonih) which gives birth to this exist- 
ence, we feel that we have discovered the 
whole purpose and meaning of it. The key 
to this world riddle seems to have been found 
at last. What else is to be desired ? 

But here the Upanishads ask us to take 
a still further step, for we have not reached 
yet the journey’s end. Though we have 
found the source of the division, and con- 
sequently the meaning of it, that is not all 
and sufidcient. We must pass beyond the 
source to have a view of things suh specie 
aetemitatis, for that is the true and real 
vision of things. So long we have been press- 
ing forward with our own instrument of 
intellect, but now we must abandon every- 
thing at our disposal and look at the thing 
in and through itself (Sakshat aparokshat). 
We must be stripped of everything and 
should enter as a naked child the kingdom 
of heaven to have a naked view of reality. 
Though we had refined our intellect to the 
utmost and had as a result of it the glorious 
vision of the head and source of the creation, 
yet, after all, it was a vision of the intellect. 
It was a view of things through a medium, 
though for all practical purposes the medium 
had ceased to exist owing to its utter trans- 
parency and finest form. Still there was a 
film though the film may have been the 
finest. Now we are being called upon to 
abandon that too and plunge straight into 
the heart of Eeality and take a ‘flight from 
the Alone to the Alone.’ Here our intellect 
quails, it shrinks, because it is being asked to 
commit suicide; and the last thing. that one 
can do is to bring about one’s own self- 
extinction. The intellect protests, for an 
impossible demand is now being made and it 
thinks that things are now being lifted out 
of the sphere of concrete reality to a region 
of arid abstraction. The causal link which 
was being so carefully traced so far, suddenly 
gives way ; we are faced with an yawning 
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chasm and are being asked to take a jump. 
Here is the mighty fear, the upraised thunder- 
bolt/^ but the Upanishad assures us that one 
who can face it boldly and take the leap 
becomes immortal. 

As we are being asked to face the relation- 
less absolute, we think that we shall be losing 
all relations with this terra firma, it will all 
become an illusion or phantasmagoria — ^this 
rich concrete world of ours. The highest 
intuition had given us the vision of the world 
as bearing an organic relation with the 
supreme reality. It was found as a comple- 
mentary aspect of the Absolute, rather a 
necessary manifestation of the supreme. It 
was seen that "God is essentially bound up 
with the life in time.’^ So it was all soothing 
and comforting truth so long. But now as 
we are being asked to discard that vision too, 
it looks all dark. So in the Upanishads we 
find that Maitreyi was seized with a similar 
fear, and apprehended that things were now 
definitely drifting towards a nihilism, a total 
extinction and nothingness when Yajnavalkya 
explained the nature of Atman as a thing 
which was neither within nor without 
(Anantara abahya), and also without con- 
sciousness (Na pretya samjnasti). He im- 
mediately assured Maitreyi that the Atman 
can never be extinct (Anuchhitti-dharma) , 
that it is immortal (Avinashi). What has 
happened is that the light of separative con- 
sciousness has gone out, there is no more 
the cognizance of an object outside the self 
because there is no trace of duality any 
more. Similarly when the supreme reality is 
described through negatives, by "Neti neti,* 
we are often misled in thinking that the 
negative particle ‘Na’ signifies a negation or 
rejection of everything else, whereas in reality 
it only tries to bring home to us the absolute 
transcendence of Brahman, its uniqueness or 
Vilakshanata. In our terminology or associa- 
tion of ideas, ‘Na’ means nothing but a nega- 
tion. So when Brahman is signified by ‘Na/ 

8 Mahadbhayam vajramudyatam. 

^ An Ideolist View of lAf&t P* S38. 


we think that everything is being taken 
away, that the reality is going to be depleted 
of all contents, its richness is being sacrificed, 
or it is rather being impoverished. But one 
who is fortunate enough in having even a 
glimpse of this glorious absolute finds that 
nothing is here depleted at all ; on the other 
hand, all the richness is not only completed 
here but exceeded and transcended. Here, 
by a strange mathematics, we find that even 
after subtracting the full, the remainder is 
full still. The reason of it is this that its 
fulness or richness does not depend on any- 
thing else but is inherent in it. So nothing 
can take it away or decrease it nor increase 
it. Its richness can never be fathomed in 
measure of degrees because it utterly exceeds 
all measure. Measure is essentially a feature 
of Maya, rather the very basic meaning of it. 
That which transcends the Maya naturally 
transcends all measure. In Maya there is a 
progressive growth in luminosity ; it is 
accustomed to evolution, it buds out petal by 
petal ; so after its full-petalled growth or 
complete outflowering, it thinks that the 
consummation has been reached. To con- 
ceive of yet another stage outpetalling it all 
is absolutely impossible for it; and it is a 
mere abstraction or a figment of the imagina- 
tion. But can that which gives all the 
meaning and value to our life and the world 
be itself a meaningless abstraction ? That is 
the one ‘in whom all is found and yet all is 
lost,’® that is the indescribable supreme bliss,® 
that is the one about whom one can only say 
that it is and nothing else, for the mind and 
speech return thence baffied, being unable to 
comprehend it. That is the region of eternal 
full bloom, where there is no progressive 
flowering stage by stage but everything is 
complete there all at once and for ever and 
from all eternity and beyond. So Radha- 
krishnan rightly remarks in his illuminating 
exposition of the nature of the Absolute : 

8 Badhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, p. 348. 

6 Anirdeshyam param sukham (Katka Up. % S, 

14 ). 
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'Creation neither adds to nor takes away from 
the reality of the Absolute. Evolution may 
be a part of our cosmic process but the Ab- 
solute is not subject to it. The Absolute is 
incapable of increase.’^ 

But none can climb this rarefied height all 
at once and the sages of the Upanishads were 
very well aware of this fact. Speculation 
about it from a distance can only lead to a 
deeper darkness and will never give the illu- 
minating vision.® Without the supreme 
refinement of the intellect, without the 
complete growth of our personality in all its 
parts, this supreme majesty of Brahman can 
never be apprehended or grasped. Tf we 
would transcend personality, we must first 
take the trouble to become persons.’® After 
the completest development comes the fulfil- 
ment and realization, and never before it. 
Nature, a cautious and careful mother as 
she is, will never allow us to get out of her 
arms and walk our own way until she finds 
us completely mature and developed. We 
want to run before we have learnt to walk, we 
seek to jump before we have learnt to take 
our steps. But unless we complete the cycle 
of development there is no hope of getting 
out of it. To know the biggest thing, that 
is Brahman, we too must grow the biggest. 
So we find in the Fmshna Upanishad the refer- 
ence to the Purusha with sixteen parts, or 
Kalas. After the development of all the 
Kalas or parts of our being, we can hope to 
merge in the Absolute, as the river merges 
in the ocean losing its name and form and 
becomes partless and free (Akalo amrito- 
bhavati) We must first grow whole if we 
want to reach the sole reality. 

In order to make the Absolute seizable 
by our intellect, the Upanishads point three 
aspects of its being. In the exposition of 
Omkara, which has always been taken as the 
supteme symbol of Brahman in the Upani- 
shads, the Chandogya XJpankhad shows three 

7 EadhakrisliDian, An Idealist View oj Life, p.34S. 

® Bhuya iva te tamo ya u vidyayam ratah. 

® Huxley, Ends and Meam, p. S2S. 

Erashm Vp, 6, 5 


distinct aspects of it. The first is the Easa- 
tama, the second is the Mithuna, and the 
third is the Samriddhi aspect. In its 
Easatama form, i.e. in its ultimate essence, 
it is the Supreme, the Transcendent, the 
Eighth.^^ The Mithuna form represents its 
immanent aspect where it is no longer a pure 
indivisible unity but a unity in difference, a 
one-in-two, a union of two complementary 
parts (Vak-prana, rik-sama) , known as Shiva 
and Shakti in the Tantras. From the union 
of these two parts comes the fulfilment of 
desires^^ and this is the source from which 
flows the stream of creation, the seed from 
which springs this mighty world tree with its 
infinite ramifications. It is the Shabda 
Brahman, the root of all creations. It is also 
Savitri, the Divine Mother, who gives birth 
tb this universe, who is worshipped as 
Gayatri, who directs all the movements, 
inner and outer, in the hearts as well as in 
the heavens. She is the Adya Shakti, the 
creative will, who manifests herself in this 
polarity of subject and object, (Aham and 
Idam). During the time of creation the 
Idam predominates, the object attracts the 
will outwards and binds it, while in the 
process of dissolution or freedom there is a 
gradual ascendancy of Aham, a gradual 
dissociation from Idam, and consequently it 
is drawn more and more inwards. These two 
movements, the one outer and the other 
inner, signify the basic law of creation and 
pervade all through. Life and death, waking 
and sleep, day and night, youth and age, 
everywhere we find this law in action. This 
ebb and flow, this contraction and expansion 
is the cosmic systole and diastole, which is at 
work. Everything is being swung from one 
pole to the other through this natural motion 
of the pendulum and if we want to get out' 
of it we must seek out the source whence 
comes this dual movement. In the Mother’s 
lap alone we may hope to find rest. So the 

Paramah parardhyo ashtamah (Ch. Up, 1. 1. 
3). 

Apayita ha vai kamanam bhavati (Ch. Up. 1. 1- 

7), 
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Tantra has sought to indicate the true way 
to salvation through the propitiation of the 
Mother, for it is she who binds and again it 
is she who releases.^^ The Kena Upam$had 
also tells us that when the gods ran towards 
Brahman in order to know it and ultimately 
failed to fathom its reality, at last to Indra, 
the king of the gods, appeared the divine 
resplendent Mother, Uma Haimavati, and 
she revealed the nature of Brahman to him. 
So it is through her alone that one may hope 
to know the supreme, and never in any other 
way. In the Vedic symbol it is the sun, the 
Bavi, the Vishvarupa,^^ the Mukhya Prana.^^ 
It is this sun which covers the true nature of 
reality with a golden lid^® and so the prayer 
goes out to him, the sole seer, the sustainer, 
the ordainer, the sun, the offspring of the 
lord of creation, for contracting his rays, for 
the withdrawal of his dijGPused effulgence by 
which it may be possible to have a view of 
the most beneficent form of the Supreme.^" 
Without the piercing of the veil it is not 
possible to have absolute and complete identi- 
fication with that reality, to feel that it is I 
(Sohamasmi) . Without this identification 
the two poles remain wide apart, this Sah 
and Ham, this Bindu and Visarga. Some- 
times the Bindu bifurcates itself in two and 
brings into existence the Visarga or Srishti or 
creation and again it takes back into itself 
the Visarga and remains as the one dot or 
Bindu or the seed. This goes on endlessly, 
this cosmic breathing, this inhalation and 
exhalation. These two are in eternal coales- 
cence, the one is indissolubly united with 
the other and none of them can exist apart 
from the other. 

From this Mithuna fiows the third aspect, 
the Samriddhi, the expansion, the richness, 
the exuberance of creation. The command^^ 
seems to have been received to *be fruitful 

Matr^achakraviveha, 3. 4. 

Praahna Up. 1. 7. 8. 

IS Ch. Up. 1. e. 7. 

Isha. Up, 15. 

17 im. U. 

1® Anujna (Ch. Up. 1. 1. 8). 


and multiply’ and so the thousandfold stream 
of desires flows thence and actualizes itself. 
JFrom the union of the tw^o principles, i.e. 
Mithuna, comes the creation (Samriddhi) 
which is called in the Gita as Yoga and 
Vibhuti.is 

But even this deep union does not give 
us the seamless whole that we are seeking. 
Union we have got but not yet xmity, one- 
ness we have achieved but not yet non- 
duality. Only when we pierce this glorious 
veil, this effulgent film, that we reach the 
utter unity, the absolute transcendence. Only 
after achieving the full realization of the 
Shabda Brahman can we hope to pass beyond 
to the Para Brahman, pass from sound to 
the silence. So it has been said that only to 
the adepts and the wise and those who have 
deeply contemplated over the Saguna 
Brahman should this final truth of things be 
revealed.^^ Though a straight and direct 
path to the Para Brahman is not ruled out, 
though it is possible to move all at once 
thx’ough one single effort alone (Ekenaiva 
prayatnena) straight to the bosom of the 
Absolute, yet that is an exception to the 
general rule, a hazardous path, fraught with 
dangers for the ordinary men and open only 
to the most proficient. 

This supreme effulgence, this glorious sun, 
is the source of ignorance as well as the 
repository of ail knowledge, a paradox which 
is almost bewildering. Here is the veil of 
ignorance put over the face of that ineffable 
reality and here again is the wealth of all the 
world of knowledge. All the knowledge that 
we are having, whatever we are now knowing, 
is only a remembrance of what lies imbedded 
in us. So what we call knowledge or Prama 
is only Prama through courtesy, because, 
according to the definition of Prama, it is the 
knowledge of something which was not pre- 
viously known and which is not going to 
be contradicted later on.^^ But can we 
assert with any boldness that all that we have 

Gita, 10. 7. 

20 6. 9P 

21 Anadhigata badhita tattvabodhah. 
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known up till now were really Anadbigata, 
previously unacquired ? Were they not 
Adhigata, known already in the deepest lay- 
ers of our being ? We are bringing them up 
to the surface, that is all. Sir James Jeans 
makes a profound statement, full of the deep- 
est significance, in his illuminating book, 
Physics and Philosophy, when he says : 
‘Now these waves of knowledge exhibit 
complete determination ; as they roll on, 
they show us knowledge growing out 
of knowledge and uncertainty following un- 
certainty according to a strict causal law. 
But this tells us nothing we do not already 
know. If we had found new knowledge 
appearing, not out of previous knowledge but 
spontaneously and of its own accord, we 
should have come upon something very 
startling and of profound philosophical signi- 
ficance.’^^ Modern science, even after having 
such a complete and thorough knowledge of 
all the phenomena of Nature, finds that 
knowledge is utterly inadequate and, to its 
surprise, it also finds that what it has learnt 
so far is nothing new or unique. As its 
knowledge is still inadequate and relative, it 
is seeking for a knowledge which must be 
spontaneous and coming of its own accord, 
i.e. a knowledge which must bear its own 
validity (Swayampramana) which would be 
valid through itself (Swatahpramana) which 
need not be validated by something apart 
from it. In a word, we must have an ab- 
solute knowledge and not a relative one. 
This knowledge can only be the knowledge 
of the supreme Brahman, for only in 
the Brahman is this utter freedom and 
spontaneity. Everything else is dependent 
and mechanical. The only unique thing 
which has never come within the ranges of 
knowledge, the only thing really unacquired 
(Anadhigata) is the supreme Brahman and 
to know it is to have real knowledge (Prama) 
which will lift us out of this sphere of 
causality, take us out of this region of ab- 

Jeans, Physics and Philosophy, p. 19S. 


solute determinism to the kingdom of real 
freedom and glory. That knowledge is not 
a knowledge of simple being, shorn of all 
richness, but through this knowledge comes 
the knowledge of everything else, by knowing 
it we know ail. 

The Upanishads incessantly call us to 
take this bold leap and find the supreme 
solution, for only by knowing Brahman we 
transcend the sphere of death and not other- 
wise. The Upanishads have no ambiguity 
in this, in the enunciation of our goal. To 
read the Upanishads in some other light is 
to thrust our own bias into the texts. The 
plain meaning is clear as daylight and to con- 
fuse it is to miss the whole teaching of the 
Upanishads. ‘Spiritual books are written in 
the language of the spirit and must be spiri- 
tually discerned. They yield a new sense at 
every reading and it is only after many 
years that most of us begin to realize the 
colossal nature of our own initial mistakes.’^^ 
The real spirit can never be taught, it must 
be caught through an act of sympathy with 
the true essence of the Upanishadic teaching. 

To conclude: From expansion to union 
or illumination and thence to identification — 
these are the three broad steps indicated by 
the Upanishads and to skip over any of them 
will be to retard our growth and delay our 
realization. From the world of Bheda or 
separation, in which we are now placed, to 
the region of Bhedabheda or the unity-in- 
difierence, the Prana, the Mithuna, and finally 
to that of Abheda or absolute unity, the 
Easatama. Human thought has tarried too 
long at the second level, the level of synthe- 
sis, the level of Prana. The time has come 
for us to take a still bolder step forward and 
find the final solution of things there, where 
there will be a total removal of all doubts for 
ever, the untying of the knots of the heart 
and annihilation of all the bondages of 
Karma. That is the end of the road, that is 
the supreme status of the all-pervasive Vishnu. 

23 Underhill, Concemmg the Inner XAfe, p. 88, 



SRI RAMAKMSHNA AS A LmNG PRESENCE* 

Bt a WESTER2SrER 


I am a Western devotee of Sri Rama- 
krishna and the Holy Mother and Viveka- 
nanda. Here in Bengal— in Calcutta— you 
have had three of the greatest incarnations 
the world has seen for centuries. No matter 
how great your troubles are — and let us hope 
4hat these will soon be over — ^you have this 
most divine, most precious consolation; and 
that is — ^that your country is still in the hey- 
day of her glory and of her power ; for she 
can still produce sublime men and women 
for the guidance, for the teaching, and for 
the uplifting of the whole world. I who am 
a Britisher can tell you with all sincerity 
that this Belur Math where we are gathered 
together now, is probably the greatest spiri- 
tual dynamo or power-cent^;^ on earth. How 
proud you must be of that ! And how 
thankful I am, on behalf of my people, that 
the Sanyasis of Sri Ramakrishna welcome 
the foreigner to this holy place, in his name ! 

You have all come here today to do 
honour to the memory of Sri Ramakrishna. 
But when you honour him, you are also 
honouring Sarada Devi and Vivekananda — 
for they and he are as one being in different 
aspects. You are also honouring all those 
wonderful men who were — and are — ^his dis- 
ciples. And let us not forget the dedicated 
Indian women and Sister Nivedita and other 
foreign Sisters and Brothers, who gave their 
lives, and are giving them still for this 
righteous cause. 

Now when I hear people talking about 
honouring the Tnemory of Sri Ramakrishna, 
I feel that I must point out that Rama- 
krishna and his holy group are not Just a 
mere memory. They are living presences 
here among us, and all over the world too, 
wherever they may be needed by suffering 
and truly aspiring men and women. When 

* Condensed from a broadcast talk to tbe birthday 
celebration gathering at Belur Math, near Calcutta. 


in our inmost hearts, and with true and 
sincere yearning we approach the Lord, he is 
found to be no longer a memory. He is found 
to be present in reality — ^he is here, with us, 
albeit our eyes of flesh cannot always see 
him. And yet, how many have seen him I 
Their number is legion. Do not forget this : 
that Sri Ramakrishna is living among us — 
that Sarada Devi is here today — that 
Vivekananda, the mighty hero, is also with 
us today ! 

You must be very happy when you realize 
that, in the person of Sri Ramakrishna, your 
country has given a major spiritual outpour- 
ing to the whole human race. It is not really 
necessary for me to tell you this ; but in 
case some of you may not yet feel quite 
sure about it, may I suggest that you should 
try to make the opportimity to study the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishm, and the long Life 
of Sri Ramak-rishna, with an Introdudtion 
by Mahatma Gandhi, and the two-volume 
Life of Swami Vivekananda as well as his 
Complete Works f If you read intently, and 
re-live in imagination the wonderful stories 
and scenes which are recorded in those books 
— if you even partiaUy absorb the teachings 
found in those books, then you will be in a 
position to know for certain that you are face ' 
to face with the sublime Drama of Divinity, 
clothed in forms suitable to our time. You 
will no longer grope. You will be sure of it. 
For the modem mind searches for proof, and 
it is not satisfied with theories. We modems 
demand experience, not merely experiment, 
and to any one who goes deeply into the 
matter, Ramakrishna is that experience. But 
if you want to succeed in business, in art, or 
in any walk of life, you have to work hard 
for it. So then, you have to work at least as 
hard, to prove to yourselves beyond the 
shadow of doubt, that Ramakrishna is one of 
the company of world saviours, and that his 
evangel, and the evangel of Vivekananda, are 
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indeed the message to the twentieth century 
which, if understood and lived out, can save 
us all from ruin. A Western scientist said to 
me a few months ago : ‘If we Westerners 
don’t “get” this thought in the next twenty- 
five years, we are done! As usual, India is 
the spiritual teacher of mankind. 

But among us there are fortunate ones 
who make contact with Sri Ramakrishna even 
before becoming well-acquainted with these 
books. Such people are in a position posi- 
tively to assert that a spiritual revival does 
not consist in a mere book or preachment — 
that it is not to be found in prayer alone — 
that it is not even a Ramakrishna Mission, 
though God knows that the Mission is in 
itself a miracle of love and sacrifice! No. 
A spiritual revival is always ushered in by a 
personal contact — ^by a 'presence. It is the 
real and actual presence of God incarnate 
living among us. The whole world is hunger- 
ing today for that living power and that 
Presence. No amount of knowledge, of 
material expansion, or even of spiritual prac- 
tice will help us out of our miseries, unless 
we can have this Presence, which is found 
in the personal living touch of the Master. 
Ramakrishna has brought this to us. How 
can we sufficiently well serve him, and serve 
one another for his sake ? 

We are gathered here on the most holy 
ground. This place, Belur Math, is sanctified 
by Sanctity Itself. Here is the Most High, 
the Divine Being — ^the Beloved, the Friend, 
and the Servant of all ! No wonder that you 
come here in such great numbers’ — it is the 
magnet of this presence of Sri Ramakrishna 
and of his glorious spintual family which 
draws us all ! 

Before I leave this thought, let me remind 
you of his words to the Holy Mother when 
she was sorrowing after he had left the body. 
(I quote from memory) . He appeared to her 
and told her not to remove her bangles. 
T am here,’ he said, ‘where else is there for 
me to go ?’ So, he is here. Where else is 
there for him to go ? 

Some of you may be thinking of all the 


difficulties of your lives, and because of these, 
how can you reach him, and live by him and 
become one of his blessed company? Some 
of us feel sorrowful when we have to return 
into the petty things of our lives from such 
a place as this. Listen to the words of Sri 
Ramaki’ishna, by which he shows the sure 
way to reach beyond all our sorrows: He 
said : ‘People shed a whole jug of tears for 
wife and children. They swim in tears for 
money. But who weeps for God? Cry to 
Him with real yearning ... As the mother 
loves her child, the chaste wife her husband, 
and the worldly man his wealth — ^add 
together these three forces of love, and give 
it all to God.’ This was the way he indicated 
to us. There is no royal road. We have to 
make the road as we go. Even God cannot 
interfei-e, if we are not willing to work for the 
prize of Him. 

Ramakrishna is so great that no one can 
express that greatness ! Vivekananda, his 
other half, thought that Hinduism — ^Vedanta — 
most perfectly explained Ramakrishna ; so he 
interpreted Vedanta in a wonderful, assimil- 
able form, to America and England, and to 
you, his co-religionists. Let us not only 
worship him and say pious things about him 
for what he has done — ^he, who gave back 
her very soul to India, whose teachings will 
live through centuries to come as a beacon- 
light to us all ! Let us, rather, address our- 
selves to carrying out those teachings for the 
good of this country, and of distraught 
humanity. 

For some time past, I have been watching 
and wondering at the Sanyasis of the order 
founded by Vivekananda — the order of Sri 
Ramakrishna. I can only tell you that after 
having travelled over much of this globe, 
and examined the lives of all kinds of holy 
people, I have come to the conclusion that 
these men are the holiest, the purest, the 
most utterly selfless and sincere that I have 
ever met. To such men, you may indeed 
entrust the guidance of your souls, and the 
serving of your people. 

It will be our honour to guard this precious 
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order as well as the Mission, for the sake of 
their priceless services to this country and to 
the world. It is rare to find such holiness 
in all the world; therefore, not only shall we 
bow our bodies to it, but also our minds and 
our hearts. Please do not let it be said of 
you that a prophet is not a prophet in his 
own country I I think that each one of us 
should shoulder the responsibility for serving 
Sri Hamakrishna by standing by these men 
who are his spiritual grandchildren, and 


spreading their magnificent order and Mission 
in ail ways possible. If we do this, then we, 
too, will become Eamakrishna s very own. If 
we come to such a place as this to give our- 
selves wholly to him, we will most surely 
find and hold him for ever and ever. Then, 
ail our troubles will cease, we will stand 
quietly in the midst of the river of Karma, 
and even if it stili flows over us, we will 
remain with Ramakrisima — unhurt, and at 
peace. 


THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY 

By a. Dorothy Barrs 


The' study of mankind in Europe today 
is impossible without a visit to the war-weary 
lauds ; moreover, the peoples who have 
suffered under the heel of the Nazis have 
had no time for anything except the licking 
of their wounds. The new life has not yet 
burst forth ; when it is awakened it will be 
decades before it is able to flourish, and 
possibly centuries before it comes to matu- 
rity. All the world is taking part in this 
great awakening ; all nations have passed 
through the dark night of anguish and 
suffering, but it is with the West in parti- 
cular that we are concerned at the moment. 

Is the mind of man awakening from its long 
sleep ? Has man in the mass yet realized 
the causes of war and its far-i’eaching con- 
sequences ? The answer is No. In all 
countries we read of greed and selfishness 
actuating men’s lives ; of cruelty and hatred 
resulting in murder and lawlessness ; of the 
exploitation of the powerful over the weak ; 
of the black market racketeers everywhere 
frustrating law and order. Man’s greatest 
discovery, the releasing of atomic energy, 
marks a new era in destructive warfare ; and 
the use of animals for experiments with new 
lethal weapons is apathetically accepted. We 


open our morning paper and read of deep 
suspicions and antagonisms of one nation 
towards another. In daily life we find men 
and women with jagged nerves and frayed 
tempers. The more thoughtful among us 
ask ourselves if it is possible from such 
turmoils and strife to build a lasting security, 
or will it be a repetition of the false peace 
that followed the first Great War ? 

Humanity has yet to realize that although 
war apparently starts with governments at 
cross-purposes, it is the clash of ideologies of 
different nations, the subversive activities of 
armament combines, cartels, and monopolies 
which serve vested interests and personal 
aggrandizement ; the misuse of political, 
financial, and personal power, and the 
thoughts and actions of ordinary men and 
women that provide the soil wherein the seed 
of war is germinated. 

We are not yet able to see the mote in 
our own eyes but only in our brother’s. One 
of the greatest difficulties for those who live in 
the West is to face up to their own weaknesses. 
How few ask themselves the question : Tn 
what way am I adding to the turmoil and 
chaos in the world ?’ When the new life 
expresses itself, more care will be taken to 
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radiate love rather than hate; generosity 
wiii take the place of greed ; unseifishness 
will be substituted lor selfishness; compas- 
sion Will be extended to ail, ammals and 
humans alike, instead of so much cruelty, 
which is commercialized today; understand- 
ing will take the place of exploitation ; the 
powerful will protect the weak; and the life 
of the community everywhere will be based 
on the ideals of the great pioneers of the 
past of ‘ each for all and all for each/ 

All this could be possible in the era on 
the threshold of which humanity now stands, 
if men respond to this urge within them. The 
new life belongs to the spirit, the age which 
is passing is based on the deification of 
material wealth and glorification of the per- 
sonality. Are the men and women of this 
century destined to achieve such an apparent 
miracle as the preceding paragraph portrays ? 

There are signs everywhere, in spite of the 
dark picture outlined at the beginning, that 
the nations are groping for something differ- 
ent. The forces of evil, having been driven 
back to some extent with the overcoming of 
the Axis Powers, will assuredly concentrate 
their attention on the emotional and thought 
life of the world. Evil might be said still to 
be dominant, yet there are indications that 
the wili-to-good grows steadily in every 
country. The demand for the use of atomic 
energy for the welfare of the nations instead 
of the destruction of civilization is heard on 
all sides. Man will learn by slow degrees of 
the potential lessening of poverty, crime, 
disease, and other evils through its use. It 
may be by slow processes, too, that he will 
learn how usefully to occupy his leisure, as 
this wonderful power locked up within the 
atom, when released, lessens the labour un- 
derground, in transport, factories, workshops, 
and kitchens which has hitherto been done 
by men and women by the sweat of their 
brow. Groups of enlightened persons are 
working for international cohesion and co- 


operation in handling of world peace. Perhaps 
the most encouraging of all signs is the slow 
but sure awakening of the masses towards 
the need for better conditions ; the realiza- 
tion of the responsibility of each person in 
building the future. We see signs in the 
young of a readiness to espouse a humani- 
tarian cause, such as kindness to ammals and 
birds, which will eventually lead them to a 
better understanding of human needs not 
only in their own countries but everywhere 
in the world. 

Today experiences and incidents are 
speeding up the tempo of many lives and it 
is not always easy to see the wood for the 
trees. Those more fortunate ones who are 
able to stand aside from the rush of life for 
a few moments and to meditate in silence 
upon the meaning of things around them, 
may receive ,a glimmer of some purpose 
behind all the upheaval, a plan to which all 
nations are contributing. Each person and 
nation is perceived as part of the purpose of 
life. All persons, races and nations are im- 
portant since each one brings a strand to the 
weaving of the pattern. 

To understand the purpose of life; to 
co-operate with the plan; to awaken powers 
which are now latent within the mind of 
man ; to use these new powers, the gifts of 
the spirit, in service, is the work of the 
immediate future of humanity. These powers, 
only awakened as yet in the few, transcend 
the personality and are the threefold aspects 
of the soul or spiritual ego : Spiritual will 
or purpose, spiritual vision or intuition, 
creative activity or inspiration. These are 
only some of the innate qualities mankind 
is destined to unfold and consciously use 
during the coming age. 

Through suffering new life is bom. The 
dawn appears on the horizon for all nations. 
How man will respond to his opportunities 
can only be told by those who are yet to 
come. 



GERMANY AND WORLD POLITICS OF TOMORROW 

By Dr. Tarakakath Das, Fh J>, 


When the Treaty of Versailles was signed, 
after the conclusion of World War I, 
it was hoped by many statesmen of the 
Victorious Allied Powers that Germany, dis- 
armed, deprived of her navy and merchant- 
marine, colonies, and also the sources of raw 
materials at Ruhr, and partitioned in the 
East by the establishment of a Polish 
corridor, would not be able to play any 
decisive, role in world politics in the near 
future. Although it was understood by 
some far-sighted statesmen that a nation of 
more than 60,000,000 most industrious, highly 
educated, scientifically trained, and vigorous 
people could never be kept permanently 
under subjection, unless she was completely 
isolated in world politics. To carry out this 
complete isolation of Germany in world 
politics, the makers of Versailles Treaty 
virtually secured control over German eco- 
nomy, national defence, and foreign affairs. 
The League of Nations was made a part of 
the Treaty of Versailles. This League was a 
league of victors and a kind of grand alliance 
of the victors — ^the big Five with their 
satellites — ^to maintain the status quo of the 
territorial disposition made by the treaty and 
have a united front of all the members of 
the league against any possible move by 
Germany and her former allies to violate the 
provisions of the treaty. 

But this programme did not work, 
because World War I which ended with the 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire, the 
Tsarist Russian Empire, the Austrian Empire 
as well as the German Empire, created a new 
situation in world politics, upsetting the 
balance of 'power ; and in this new situation 
of new international rivalry there could not 
be created a new balance of power without 
Germany, a strong Germany as a balance 
among the three rivals, Britain, France, and 
later on Soviet Russia. Thus within a few 


years, with the growth of Anglo-French 
rivalry, German support, at least neutrality, 
was sought after by all the great powers and 
German statesmen utilized this situation to 
the maximum to bring about recovery of 
Germany to the position of the most dominant 
power in the world. 

n 

After the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which was at first rejected by all 
Germans of all parties, the German states- 
men began to undo the treaty ; and to do 
that, the first and foremost thing that was 
necessary was to break Germany's isolation 
in 'world politics. The first step towards 
gaining the objective was possible because 
the Allied Powers did not wish to take 
Soviet Russia within their council and even 
wanted to overthrow Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment by promoting civil war in Russia. 
Thus Soviet Russia while fighting a civil war 
at home and foreign intervention in every 
field of her national life also needed at least 
German neutrality, if not support. It was 
the common interest of both nations, 
Germany and Soviet Russia, in the fields of 
economy, national defence, and international 
relations which led to the de fc^cto Russian- 
German alliance, which was signed at Rapplo 
in 1921. This happened when both Russia 
and Germany were debarred from becoming 
members of the League of Nations. In tMs , 
connection, one thing shoidd not be forgotten ‘ 
by students of world politics, that the ideo^ 
logical issue of communism versus capitalism 
did not 'prevent coin/rnunist Russia from 
signing a virtual treaty of alliance 'with 
capitalist Germany. In fact communist 
Russia agreed to support capitalist German 
national economy by supplying raw materials 
and opening Russian markets for German 
goods, while German scientists and military 
experts began to extend their services to 
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build up Russian industries and a military 
machine which later on became so formidable. 

After securing Russo-German understand- 
ing, in the lines of Bismarckian foreign policy, 
German nationalist statesmen began to seek 
support of Britain against France or to do 
their best to break up the then existing 
Anglo-French solidarity. This was not a 
very easy task and it was not accomplished 
without much manoeuvring — and lack of 
space will not permit me to go into details. 
The attempt to break up Anglo-French soli- 
darity against Germany led to the occupation 
of the Ruhr by the French ; and the Germans 
who hoped active British opposition to 
French policy were disappointed. Then came 
the German success in securing Anglo- 
American financial . support regarding the 
solution of German reparation problems. 
After the Ruhr occupation, German states- 
men of the type of Dr Stresseman became 
convinced that revision of the Versailles 
treaty could not be secured without some 
kind of Franco-German understanding. When 
Mr M. Briand and Dr Stresseman began to 
take active steps to cement Franco-German 
understanding through economic collabora- 
tion between the two nations and also 
mutual political understanding, then Britain, 
to prevent any possible formation of a Franco- 
German-Russian bloc took up the side of 
Germany ; and through various steps the 
Versailles Treaty was revised and the Locarno 
Pact was signed, and the alien army of occu- 
pation left Germany five years before the 
time set by the Treaty of Versailles. 

While Germans were courting both France 
and Britain to gain their support, they also 
succeeded in bringing about better under- 
standing with Japan and Italy; and they 
began to spread their economic and political 
activities in Chinn and India. Germany was 
no more isolated and in actuality the Versail- 
les Treaty was broken at many points. The 
German nation was gaining consciousness of 
their power and was most anxious to reassert 
their old position of dominance in Central 
Europe, if not in the world. It was under 


this situation that Hitler appeared on the 
German scene. Hitler was the product of 
German national aspirations to reassert and 
to take revenge. 

Hitler realized that to recover German 
territories and to destroy the Polish corridor, 
it was necessary to have military power and 
diplomatic support. Hitler worked against 
partition of Germany and took active steps 
that all Germanic people, in Austria, in 
Czecho-slovakia, and in Poland, must be 
united and this must be achieved without a 
war, if that was possible. But at the same 
time Hitler knew rightly that without strong 
military backing, Germany will never be able 
to accomplish the objective. Thus Germany 
secured British support to introduce cons- 
cription and continued secret arming. The 
British did not object to this ; because they 
were anxious to have a strong Germany as 
a balance between a strong France and the 
growing power of Soviet Russia. The British 
policy for a time was to have an Anglo- 
German understanding to prevent any possi- 
bility of a German-Russian-French under- 
standing or a German-French understanding 
or a German-Russian understanding which 
would be injurious to British interests. In 
short British policy during the governments 
of Baldwin, Ramsay MacDonald, and Neville 
Chamberlain was to follow the policy of 
Disraeli who used German support to further 
British interests. Thus Britain signed the 
Munich agreement and made concessions to 
Germany so that the latter would reach 
eastward which would be a menace to Soviet 
Russia. 

When Soviet Russia became convinced 
that Germany with the support of Britain 
and her western allies might start eastward 
expansion even menacing Russian Ukraine 
and towards the Caucasus, then Stalin, to 
preserve Soviet Russian national interest, 
signed a virtual alliance with Hitler, and 
divided up the whole of the Central Europe 
as their spheres of influence, destroying the 
very existence of the Polish state with which 
Soviet Russia was in alliance. This led to 
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Hitler’s attack on Poland and whick led 
to World War II. Germany within fifteen 
years after the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, not only overcame all the restrictions 
that were imposed upon her, but became the 
most powerful single state in Europe. It was 
the greatest blunder on the part of German 
Nazi leaders to plunge their country into 
wars hoping that they would be able to 
gain territories by defeating their enemies. 
Geirnumy lost the war because she brought 
about the combmation oj Great Britain, 
America, Soviet Russia, and other Powers 
against her and also because the Axis Power 
did not,jollow a common foreign policy and 
common defence policy, 

m 

Because Germany has lost the war, the 
defeated country is being partitioned, 
Poland and Soviet Russia have occupied 
large sections of East Prussia, the heart of 
Germanism. German industries have been 
dismantled and machines of all kinds have 
been taken to Soviet Russia and other 
countries. Millions of Germans are being 
used as virtual slave labourers to rebuild 
Soviet Russian devastated territories, Ame- 
rican, Russian, French, and British armies 
of occupation are policing occupied Germany 
divided into four zones. There are demands 
that in the west, German Ruhr and Rhine- 
land should also be detached from Germany 
and there should be international control of 
German industries. But at the same time 
there are also protests from the British — such 
men as Churchill and others have raised their 
voice against deportation of millions of 
Germans by the Russians. There are also 
warnings by American military authorities 
(that there must be centralized German 
government and that the four separate zones 
of occupation should be substituted by one 
and should be policed by combined forces of 
occupation. We also find in the Russian 
zone that the authorities have divided up 
great estates among the masses and also are 
doing their best to bring about consolidation 


of socialist and communist parties into one 
pro-Russian party, lu the recent elections 
in the American and British zones, com- 
munists have been overwhelmingly defeated 
by the Christian democrats or all those who 
are opposed to pro-Russian policies of the 
German communists. Today in Germany 
there is a tug of war between the Russians 
on the one hand and the Anglo-American 
Powers and their allies on the other, for 
getting support of the German people in the 
growing rivalry among these powers. 

German scientists are being sought and 
hired by these Powers and in the United 
States very large numbers of German scien- 
tists are carrying on highly secret researches 
in the field of perfecting war weapons. In 
Russia today German scientists are used for 
atomic researches and Great Britain is also 
pursuing the same policy. 

IV 

During the present session of the Foreign 
Ministers Conference at Paris, United States 
Secretary of State, Byrnes, has made the 
proposal that the Big Four Powers should 
form an alliance for twenty-five years and 
there should be a Four Power Commission 
appointed which will have the full authority 
to carry out complete disarmament of 
Germany. It is interesting that Russia is 
violently opposed to any such proposition 
and Britain is not anxious to see any such 
development. This is a very significant 
development. Russia does not wish to see 
complete disarmament of Germany nor is 
Great Britain in favour of any such propo- 
sition. But they are in favour of a Germany 
which will be in their favour in the future 
alignment of powers in world politics. 

The role of Germany in the world politics 
of tomorrow will be as significant as it was 
during the post- Versailles days. In spite of 
the existence of the United Nations Organi- 
zation, all nations are arming feverishly and 
they are creating political blocs and it is 
only a question of time when Germany, a 
nation of skty-five millions (in spite of being 
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partitioned), will be sougbt as an ally by 
rival blocs* Germany will use tbe situation 
to her advantage* It is safe to say that 
G&fmany will go with that bloc of powers 
which will wipe out the present existing coiv- 
dition of dismemberment and also afford 
equal opportunity for economic development 
in world markets for her recovery. It seems 
that Soviet Russia cannot support a move- 
ment for a United Germany which will be 
again dominant in Central Europe ; on the 
other hand to check Soviet control of the 
Balkans, the Danubian States and Soviet 
expansion in various regions undermining 

NOTES AND 

To omi Readers 

We regret that the publication of Pro- 
buddha Bharata for this month has been 
considerably delayed owing to printing and 
other difficulties created by the unpreceden- 
ted Calcutta disturbances. As these diffi- 
culties still continue, the issue for October 
also will come out a little late. 

In Conversations with Swami Shivananda, 
the readers will j&nd another instalment of the 
inspiring advice of Mahapurushji on matters 
that come close to the human heart. . . . 
In An Approach to Universality, our readers 
will findihe great spirit of toleration and 
understanding of diverse points of view for 
which Indians are noted permeating the 
mind of the author who, though a Christian, 
is yet able to view religious problems in the 
broader perspective of world civilization. 
The author studied in Rome, and took his 
Degree in Theology from the University of 
Rome. . . . That education, if there must 
be, should be both creative and constructive 
at the same time is the view expressed by 
Prof. Mathur in Creative Education, Hina- 
self an active educationist, the Professor 
(with whose writings our readers are by now 


the position of Anglo-American powers, the 
latter powers -will be willing to make 
adequate compensation to a rejuvenated 
Germany. Thus it is quite probable that 
within a few years there will be rejuvenation 
of Germany under the direction of the 
Anglo-American Powers ; and the only way 
Soviet Russia would be able to prevent such 
a development is to create a strong German 
communist bloc which will bring about a 
civil war in Germany, as it exists today in 
China. In any case Germany’s role in the 
world politics of tomorrow will be decisive 
in the coming re-alignment of powers. 


COMMENTS 

familiar) lays emphasis on the basic aim of 
real education, viz. the manifestation, in an 
unencumbered atmosphere, of the divinity 
inherent in the pupil. . . . How the life and 
teachings of the great saints are influencing 
acute and even sceptical minds like his own 
is revealed by N. C. Mehta in Vivekananda's 
Anniversary. , . . Prof. Mukherjee in The 
Goal of the Upanishads, traces clearly the 
fundamental ideas of the Upanishads which 
are the fountain-head of Vedantic thought. 
... In Ramakrishna as a Living 
Presence, a Westerner records the impressions 
the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
have made on her. ... In The Dawn of a 
New Day, Dorothy Barrs, another Britisher, 
deals with present-day Europe and the 
chances of a spiritual renaissance in that con- 
tinent. ... In Germany and World Politics 
of Tomorrow, our readers will find a learned, 
instructive, and authoritative account of the 
international political situation as it stands 
today. 

Relioion and Modern Youth 
The need for every one subordinating 
purely personal ends to the common good 
was stressed by Sir S. Radhakrishnan in his 
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address to the students of the newiy started 
Vivekananda College (Bamakrishna Mission) , 
Madras. 

Sir Badhakrishnan pointed out that Swami Yiveka- 
nanda after whom the institution had been named, 
had been referred to as a Vatriot saint/ That, he said, 
should indeed indicate to them the track they had to 
traverse. Saintliness was not exclusiv’e of patriotism. 
Piety and patriotism might well go together. Students 
^ould grow into true Indian citizens. WTien one talked 
about India, one might look at the subject from the 
standpoint of geography, — ^the mountains, rivers, and 
terrain which made up the country, — or from the point 
of view of the land’s traditions, ideals, and culture 
which showed the pattern of its history. India, he 
said, had never failed in this historical sense She had 
always clung fast to her great ideals and it was this 
steadfast adherence to great ideals, which had come 
down to them from the beginnings of her history, that 
had enabled the history of this land to outlive the 
political vicissitudes of centuries. The secret of this 
lay in the fact that the key-point of India’s strivings 
had been a readiness to change as circumstances de- 
manded. A civilization languished when it resisted 
change but when it was able to change readily in 
response to circumstance, it flourished. ‘Our mental 
stupor, our physacal breakdown, our political back- 
wardness — all these,* he said, referring to present day 
conditions, ‘are nothing more than an expression of our 
foilure. If our religion had been as liberal and as 
catholic as its ori^al founders intended it to be, we 
would not have had all the difEculties by which our 
country happens to be confronted with at the preseot 
moment/ 

‘Religion,* the learned speaker said, Ms not exclu- 
sive of social life. In an exaggerated emphasis on 
spirituality, we tended to neglect social concerns. To- 
day, the time has come when we have to interpret 
religion as a call to serve God in the souls of men and 
to make their starving bodies and famished minds 
elevate and protect themselves from sorrow. That is 
relt^on; that is politics; that is patriotism; that is 
piety. That is Vivekananda.— 

ScEENCB Notes 

We have seen how science has reduced 
matter to a mere irregularity in a space-time 
medium, called ‘continuum.* Let us now 
examine radiation and try to find out how 
this fares in a world which is so unsubstan- 
tial, so devoid of anything which may be 
called material. The first astounding dis- 
covery about radiation is that it exerts pres- 
sure on anything on which it falls, and though 


this pressure is small compared to astro- 
nomical figures with which we have now 
become familiar, its smallness is due to the 
tininess of the earth dotted in a vast space, 
with reference to which we can measure this 
pressure. Maxwell found that the radiation 
emitted by the sun exerted a pressure equal 
to a ten-thousandth of an ounce of matter 
falling on a square mile of the earth per 
minute. This may be negligible enough, but 
the total radiation emanating from the sun 
is £50 minion tons a minute, which means 
that the sun is losing weight at an enormous 
rate, a matter of deep concern to us, who 
live and have their being because the sun 
gives heat to our world which would other- 
wise have been cold, bleak and dreary. The 
mass of the sun is, however, so big that it 
must take millions of millions of years before 
a considerable portion of its mass would be 
lost by radiation. Ail evidence in our posses- 
sion shows that stars have lived a life of 
millions of years, and it is a known fact that 
the temperature of the interior of the sun is 
50 million degrees. There is also evidence to 
show that the temperature of the sun was 
not any higher in its younger days. The 
question, therefore, arises in what form was 
all this huge mass, emitted as radiation, con- 
tained in the sun for millions of millions of 
years of its existence. We must also re- 
member that the heat and light received from 
the sun does not lessen the amount of heat 
in the sun. 

The only source of energy which can be 
spontaneously generated is known to be that 
produced by the annihilation of matter, which 
alone can be responsible for this tremendous 
amount of radiation going on for all these 
long years without causing any waste, and 
the only fuel to feed this factory of radiation 
can possibly be the vast amount of meteors 
and nebulae which fill all space and which 
continually enter this blazing forge. But 
Shapley estimates this fuel to be only one 
part in two thousand of what the sun loses 
by radiation. So the conclusion is irresistible 
that the sun is melting away like an iceberg, 
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but as it is not losing temperature there is 
no cause for anxiety for many billions of 
years yet. This radiation is going on on the 
pattern of radio-activity, and the disintegra- 
tion of matter is believed to be not due to 
the high temperature of the interior of the 
sun. This mass of radiation can, therefore, 
be contained in the sun in the form of atoms 
which are being continuously disintegrated. 

Another evidence of this annihilation of 
matter going on in space has come to us from 
the efforts of Millikan, which makes itself 
felt by what is called ‘cosmic radiation.’ This 
radiation is constantly falling on the earth, 
and amounts to one-tenth of the total radia- 
tion received by us from all the stars except 
the sun. Its penetrating power is so great 
as to pierce several yards of lead. This 
radiation has also been found to originate in 
the annihilation of matter in remote regions, 
carried on for remote ages. Thus, radiation 
in general is the result of the transformation 


of matter, or if you choose, is another form 
or state of matter. Mosharrafa has put this 
conception beautifully when he said that 
radiation travelling with a speed less than 
that of light was matter, as matter moving 
with the speed of light was radiation. Thus 
matter and radiation are interchangeable 
terms, and as matter has already been shown 
as a mere crumbling in the ‘continuum,’ radia- 
tion has now been reduced to just another 
kind of crumbling. 

This is another milestone in the under- 
standing of the fundamental structure of 
this universe, which demolishes the boundary 
separating matter from energy, and if it does 
not make one identical with the other, it at 
least shows the way how far our search for 
the reality is ever crushing our concept of 
matter as something gross and tangible, and 
ever bringing the intangible to the foreground 
as being something which alone matters. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE GRAND INQUISITOR. By Feodor Dos- 
toevsky. Published by International Book House, Ltd., 
Bombay. Price Rs. 

This book is a translation by Madame Blavatsky 
from that great Russian novelist Dostoevsky, known 
for his powerful and realistic characterization. This 
book reveals quite clearly how* a great mind works. It 
is a patent fact that this work of translation is neces- 
sarily effective in leading to a cultural understanding 
which has to precede a political understanding. In 
India itsdf there are so many languages, and, as such, 
there is a great need for this work of translation. The 
original is the celebrated novel The Brothers Karamasoj 
in the Russian. If one reads through tliis book one is 
face to face with the ways of thinking, so common in 
Russia, and ultimately one will realize that in the matter 
of essentials, food, and worship, all think alilce. 

In the Introduction we come across these words: 

* To-day is the era of social planners, and to be a little 
Irish, apparently more planners than social. Yet these 
are the same types of wolves,' still intent on making: 
jpearsonal gains at the expense of the multitude of 


not-so(-clever sheep.* These words are true: there is 
enough of planning and there are planners in plenty; 
but whither are we going? Destruction, jealousy, and 
moral degradation are our constant companions. That 
means we axe not planning well. This is so now, and this 
was so in the time of Dostoevsky. And so this extract 
is a cutting satire ‘on modern theology generally and 
the Roman Catholic reli^on in particular.* The picture 
is of Christ re-visiting Spain, the land of Inquisition. 
He is captured by the Grand Inquisitor. There is a 
long and^ seemingly reasonable discourse, accompanied 
by terrific threats of death to Christ by the Grand 
Inquisitor. There are three brothers. One of them, 
Ivan by name, is a materialist, and he narrates the 
story to his brother Alyosha, a young Christian mystic. 
The discourse is about the condemnation of Christ. 
One thing may be kept in mind that the novel was 
written at a time ‘when religions and their organized 
priests held far more sway over the minds and acts of 
men than is the case to-day.* That was a time when 
religious heads declared that they were working for 
the emancipation of man. They professed that they 
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p(viei<e really out to give Mm bread rather than stone. 
It is very necessary to note these words of the Grand 
Inquisitor at this stage : * Man shall not live by bread 
alone — ^was Thine answer. Khowest Thou not that but 
a few centuries hence, the whole mankind will have pro- 
dmmed in its wisdom and through its mouthpiece, 
Science, that there is no more sin on earth but only 
hungry people?^ 

There is enough strength in these words addressed 
by the Grand Inquisitor to Christ. Here is a devil’s 
mind trying to find fault in a divine idea. Life is not 
food merely or raiment merely. It is something more. 
But this statement cannot be allowed to convey that 
there is an attempt to keep people starving and hungry 
under the guise of religion. It was Confucius who said, ‘ If 


you have two loaves of bread, eat one and by the other 
purchase a lily.’ It means the need for food has to be 
satisfied first and then other things will follow. Exactly 
in the same fashion I explain Christ’s meaning. Or take 
this from Swami Vivekananda: ‘First bread and then 
religion.’ We certainly cannot avoid food: also Christ 
never meant so. The Grand Inquisitor says so just 
because he wants to attract the imagination of people. 
May I say that the same thing is done by social 
planners today They say they are planning for food 
and happiness. In fact they are planning for our starva- 
tion and their satisfaction. The price of this planning 
is great. 

B. S. Mathuk 
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BAMAKBISHNA MISSION SEVASHRAMA, 
KANEHAL (HAIUOWAIl) 

Eeport Foa 194$ 

The forty-fifth annual report of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Kankhal (Hardwar), presents a 
summary of the activities of the institution during the 
year 1945. 

Indoor i The total number of cases treated during 
the year was 1,054 of whom 932 were cured and dis- 
charged, 63 were discharged oth^wise or left, 32 died, 
and 27 remained under treatment at the end of the 
year. The daily average attendance was SO. 

Outdoor: The total' number of cases treated in 
tMs department was 32,789 of whom 10,761 were new 
cases and 22,028 repeated cases. The average daily 
attendance was 90. 

The total number of surgical operations performed 
in the course of the year was 294. 

NighUschool: The total number on the rolls of 
the night-school for depressed-class adults and boys, at 
the end of the year, was 41. 

Ardka Kumbha Mda: The Sevashrama organized 
special medical relief work during the last Ardha 
Kumbha Mela held at Hardwar in 1945. A good 
number of pilgrims were inoculated in the indoor hospi- 


tal, and the Government First Aid Post at Kankhal 
was run by the Sevashrama in its own premises. More 
than 1,500 pilgrims were treated in, the temporary dis- 
pensary at Bhupatwala. Also arrangements for the 
board and lodging of about 30 Sadhus and devotees 
were made durmg the period of the Mela. 

The library and reading room of the Sevashrama 
were freely made use of by the public. The birthday 
anniversary of Swami Vivekananda was celebrated as a 
public fimctiott. 

Needs: The following are some of the needs of 
the Sevashrama^ and the sums of money shown against 
each item are needed for the purposes mentioned: 
(1) Pantry, bedding, and linen room, Ks. 2,000. (2) 
Unjderground drainage, Es. 15,000. (S) Electric motor 

and pump for well, Es. 1,500. (4) Kitchen block, 
store, dining hall, Rs. 7,000. (5) Land and building 
for night-school, Rs. 7,000. (6) Twenty-two beds in 
the indoor hospital are still to be endowed, and the cost 
of endowing oise bed is Rs. 6,000. (7) A sum of about 

Rs. 18,000 are required for effecting urgent repairs to 
the Sevashrama buildings. 

Contributions may be sent to the Secretary, Rama- 
krishna Mission Sevashrama, P.O. Kankhal, Dt. Saha- 
ranpur, U. P. 



MAYAVATI CHARITABLE HOSPITAL 

Report for 1945 and Appeal 


The Mayavati Charitable Hospital was started as one of the activities of the Advaita 
Ashrama, at Mayavati. From a very small beginning it has now grown into a regular 
institution. It has proved itself a great boon to the people of this part of the BKmalayan 
region. In the outdoor department patients come from even a distance of 20 miles, where- 
as in the indoor hospital people come from as far as 50 or 60 miles, takmg 4 or 5 days for 
the journey. There are 13 beds in the hospital, but sometimes there is such a great 
irush that we have to make temporary a/rrangements for more than double the 
number of regular beds. 

The total number of patients treated during the year in the indoor hospital 
was 264, of which 235 were cured and discharged, 12 were relieved, 14 were discharged 
otherwise or left and 3 died. In the outdoor department the total number of patients 
treated was 11,328, of which 8,841 were new and 2,487 were repeated cases. 

Service is done in a spirit of worship, and as such without any distinction of caste or 
creed. Every attempt is made to keep the standard of efficiency very high, though we 
cannot say we have always been able to achieve what we aim at. 

Owing to the war and the abnormal condition that has followed, the past few years 
have been a period of great stress and struggle with us. But the generous help and co-ope- 
ration we have received from the friends who are interested in this humble work in the 
remote comer of our country have stood us in great stead. But the difficulties are not 
over. In the year under review we received Rs. 6,271-10-0 and our disbursement was 
Rs. 6,148-2-3, leaving a balance of Rs. 123-7-9 only. That is to say, the income and the 
expenditure almost equally balanced each other. In the coming years, owing to the new 
rule of the Government to convert 3i per cent Government papers to 3 per cent loan, 
the Hospital will annually lose a large amount of money, as almost all its endowments are 
invested in Government papers. In the circumstances, if we are to maintain the effici- 
ency or improve the quality of work, we find that there is need for more donations and 
endowments. 

While feeling grateful for the co-operation received in the past, we hope that the generous 
public will come forward with help to this work of service to the sick and the diseased. 

Any contribution, however small, will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the 
undersigned. 


SwAMi Pavitkananda, 
President, Advaita Ashrama, 
P.O. Mayavati, Dt. Almora, UJP. 
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SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

His Life and Teachings 

By 

SWAMI PRABHAVANANDA 

The book was first published by the amthor from the Vedanta Society of South California, 
USA. in 1944 The biographical section presents interesting facts about the life of Swamj 
Brahmananda hitherto not available in English. The teachings section subsumes all the valuable 
matter contained in the previous book — The Spiritual Teachings oj Swami Brahmananda, in 
an exquisitely lucid and concise manner. 
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THE DISCIPLES 
of 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

(Containing twenty-two lives) 

Each one of the disciples was a gigantic spiritual pCTSonality — superb in character, unique 
in achievement and an asset to humanity. The present volume contams the short lives 
of all the monastic disciples (other than Swami Vivekananda) and seven representative 
lay men and women disciples. 

In the volume under notice the lives of less widdy known, 
hut not less important disciples are presented. These too have 
carried the fkmie entrusted to th&m and have built up the most 
important symbol of Sri Ramakrishna — the RaTnakrishna Mutt 

— (The Hindu), 

Beautifully got-up 
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Bt 

Swami Vivekananda 

This book is an attempt to bring together in a single compass the thoughts 
of the Great Swami on the subject of Indian women — their past, present and 
future — ^thoughts that lie scattered in his voluminous speeches and writings. 
Every attempt has been made to make the collection as exhaustive as possible. 
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doox to door ‘the eternal, life-^ving message of Vedanta, the universal message of one-ness 

of e.tistence and divinity of man'. Prabtiddha Bharata has long been considered to be one rf 
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India was, is and shall be. 
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“ Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

The monastery at Belur is steeped in spirituality with many holy associations— Doubts will be solved from 
within— Auspicious and inauspicious days according to astrology — ^The day one takes the name of the Lord is a 
good day, ' ^ • 


(Pfoce: Belur Monastery. ThM: Friday, 2 August 1929) 


In the morning the Sadhus and Brahma- 
charis of the monastery started coming one 
by one to Mahapiu'ushji’s room to salute 
him. A Brahmachari belonging to the 
Ashrama at Jhandi, who had been at the 
Math for some time, saluted Mahapurushji, 
whereupon he remarked : ‘ At Jhandi you 
have many activities. Now that you are at 
the monastery at Belur I hope you are 
practicing Japa and meditation. Early in 
the morning, at dusk and at night you should 
meditate intensively. This place has a tan- 
gible spiritual atmosphere. Swamiji brought 
the relics of the Master on his head and in- 
stalled them here. Here there is a special 
manifestation of Sri Hamakrishna. Besides, 
Swamiji, Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) , 
Baburam Maharaj (Swami Premananda) and 
others performed so much spiritual practice 
here, Swamiji even laid down his body right 


here. How holy this place is! Nowhere 
will you find another place more favourable 
for spiritual practice. This place is steeped 
in spirituality. How much meditation, 
study, and singing of the names of the Lord 
has been done here and is still being done! 
How many devotees visit this place ! How 
many times Homa (fire ritual) has been per- 
formed here, and how many other ceremoni- 
als have also been performed 1 The few days 
you live here be sure to enjoy the bliss of 
meditation and Japa. The more you medi- 
tate, the more you will appreciate the holi- 
ness of this place. You are devotees of the 
Master. Call upon him; you will certainly 
get a rehouse and your heart will be filled 
with joy.’ 

Brahmachari: * Often questions arise in 
mind which I intend to refer to you, and 
sometimes I even have doubts; but the 
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moment I come into your presence I forget 
them. I feel as if I have no doubts at all, 
and everything is settled. In your presence 
I feel wholly satisfied.’ 

Mahapurushji (affectionately) : ‘Why 
don’t you tell me the doubts that arise in 
your mind ? You are welcome to speak to 
me about any question that arises in your 
mind. But you know all your doubts will be 
solved from within. The Lord is within us. 
He is the inner Self of us all. He solves all 
doubts from within. Of course, you will 
have to let Him know your problems.’ 

Saying this, he began singing this song : 

Stay by yourself, 0 mind ! "Why wander here and 
there? Look within — ^in the inner chamber of your 
heart — ^And you will find, right there, whatever you 
desire. . . . 

‘ ‘You have everything within you, only 
you have to seek, my child.’ 

After a while another Brahmachari came 
to salute Mahapurushji. Noticing the short 
tuft of hair on the top of his head, Maha- 
purushji scolded him, saying : ‘ How is it 

that your tuft of hair is so short ? You are 
a Brahmachari — ^you have almost got rid of 
your tuft of hair. What does this mean? 
Most probably you think that by shaving 
your head you would become a Sanyasi. 
My child, Sanyasa (monasticism) is a matter 
of inner growth — ^you cannot attain that by 
cutting off the tuft of your hair.’ 

Later Swami Yatiswarananda^ came and 
saluted Mahapurushji, who greeted him say- 
ing, ‘Hello, Yatiswar. When are you going 


to Madras? 

Swami Yatiswarananda : ‘ I am think- 

ing of going on the ninth. Before that time 
there is no auspicious date. There are only 
inauspicious days like Ashlesha, Magha, 
Tryahasparsha,® Thursday afternoon, and 
so on. That is why I made up my mind ito go 
on the ninth.’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ That is fine. But you 

are men of action. It won’t do for you to 
look for auspicious days. Those who have 
nothing to do can afford to consult the alma- 
nac at eve]^ step. The Master also used to 
say, ‘‘Only those who believe in such things 
are affected by them ; others are not.” 
Besides, you are devotees of the Mother, She 
is protecting you under all conditions and 
will always do so. If one takes the name of 
the Lord and starts on a journey, one will 
not come to grief. By the strength of His 
name even disaster is transformed into a 
blessing.’ 

Saying this he sang : 

Whoever starts upon a journey taking the 
name of Mother Durga, 

Shiva, with His almighty trident, surely 
will protect him. 

‘ In a couplet composed by Tulsidas 
there is the same idea : 

Every phase of the moon is auspicious ; every 
day an auspicious day. 

An inauspicious day affects 

him only who has forgotten the Lord. 

The day one takes the name of the Lord 
wholeheartedly is a good day 1 


‘If it serves His purpose He can manage His work 
revelations regarding the greatness of the Master 

{Place'. Belur Monastery, Time' 


It was about seven-thirty in the morn- 
ing. Mahapurushji wanted to have his body 
massaged and so he was getting ready to lie 
down, when Swami Sharvananda came, salit- 
ted him and asked, ‘ Did you sleep well last 
night, Maharaj ?’ 


even with This broken vessel’ — ^Eitraordinaiy 

W^ednesday, 7 August 1929) 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Yes, I slept fairly 
well. 

Swami Sharvananda : ‘ How is your 

body ?’ 

2 According to Hindu astrology, these days, with 
certain planets and stars being ascendent, are inauspi- 
cions. 


1 A monk of the order. 
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Mahapurushji (smiling) : 'It is ail 
right as long rs it takes the name of the 
Lord/ 

Later, in a serious mood, he remarked : 
‘On the whole, the body is not well. Day 
by day it is decaying. It will live as long 
as the Lord wishes it to live. If it serves 
His purpose He can manage His work even 
with this broken vessel. Everything is pos- 
sible if He so wishes it, and He is managing 
things too. He is having His work done 
even with this broken body. Don’t you see, 
although I can hardly move around, His 
work is being accomplished by means of this 
body ?’ 

Swami Sharvananda : ‘ Certainly, Maha- 
raj. As long as your body lasts it will be 
for our good and for the good of the world. 
Real service is possible only through men 
like you. One word from you will be more 
effective than- great efforts put forth by us.’ 

Mahapurushji : ' Everything depends 

upon the will of the Master. One can do 
only as much as the Master graciously per- 
mits one to do. Blessed is the person whom 
the Master selects as an instrument for his 
work. The Master is God Himself born as 
a world teacher for the establishment of reli- 
gion in this age. Is it an ordinary privilege 
to be an instrument for his work ? What 
can an ordinary man understand about the 
Master’s sublime ideas? Unless the Master 
graciously reveals himself, who is capable of 
understanding what stuff was in that little 
frame of his — ^what great power functioned 


in him I 

Who indeed can know Thee unless Thou revealest 
Thyseu? Veda and Vedanta grope in the dark, — fail- 
ng to fathom Thee 

‘Everything becomes clear if he gracious- 
ly reveals himself, otherwise who will under- 
stand him ? Apparently he was like an 
ordinary' man — eating, sleeping, walking 
around and doing things of that sort, but 
within that frame of his there was so much 
power. How can people understand it ? 
With the passing of days people will see the 
play of the Master’s tremendous power. 
There will be a great revolution in the realm 
of the Spirit. Whom shall I tell how much 
the Master is showing us ? Whom shall I 
tell, and who will understand ? I cannot 
explain to any one how many things are 
going on inside here (placing his hands on 
his chest) , about him. Nobody would under- 
stand them. I cannot even tell you. . Even 
you would not understand. So long as 
Swami Brahman^nda was alive I could un- 
burden my heart and have a feeling of relief. 
We would both enjoy discussing those things. 
Those were the most intimate experiences, 
and we would discuss them privately. He 
too would often tell some of his experiences. 
Now we cannot do that any more. Now we 
have to treasure those experiences within 
— ^not finding any one with whom we can dis- 
cuss them. Everything is his will. I ear- 
nestly pray : May good betide the world ! 
May you all be blessed and may you all live 
in peace !’ 

# 


Fraclise remembrance of the Lord— Japa and meditation. 
(Place: Belur Monasterv. Time: Thursday, 15 August 1929) 


Mahapurushji was very fond of. a devo- 
tee who was a lawyer by profession. This 
devotee came to see the Swami and after 
saluting him inquired about his health. He 
took a seat near him and then started talk- 
ing abox^Lt his own spiritual practices. 

Devotee : ‘ Maharaj,! seldom have peace 
in my heart, and feel a constant unrest 
within/ 


Mahapurushji : ‘ Continue repeating His 

name, my child. Gradually you will find 
peace. If you can’t do much spiritual pra- 
ctice, try to meditate every morning and 
evening regularly. 

Devotee : ' I do that, of course, but that 
cannot satisfy my heart’s desire. I wish I 
could do more, but I cannot make time. 
Every morning and evening when I try to 
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meditate I have a feeling of great joy, so 
much joy that I do not feel like leaving my 
seat. The pressure of work forces me to do 
so/ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ That is something 

which is beyond your control; but mentally 
practise remembrance of the Lord. He 
dwells within and knows the earnestness of 
your heart. He is gracious to you and will 
be more so. He will certainly satisfy your 
unfulfilled desire. He is the divine Wish- 
fulfilling Tree. He gives a devotee what- 
ever the devotee asks of Him. Sincerely 
repeat His name, meditate upon Him and 
whenever you find time, practise remembrance 
of Him. Remembrance of the Lord can be 
practised at all times and places. Pray to 
Him very sincerely : “ O Lord, have mercy 

upon me, be gracious unto me. You have 
been gracious to so many people here and 
elsewhere. Will You not be gracious unto 
me also ? One of Your sons (meaning him- 
self) has taught me how to call upon You, 
and so I am calling upon You for Your grace. 
It is Your son who taught me this way.*’ 
Pray in this way and He will certainly bless 
you. We are his servants and have dedicat- 
ed our bodies, minds, and souls at His feet. 

I assure you. He will certainly bless you.’ 

Devotee (with tears in his eyes) : 
'Please bless me and speak to the Master 
about me — ^then all will be well.’ 

Mahapurushji : * Of course you have my 
blessings, my child ! Otherwise I would not 
say so much. The Master came to redeem 
souls. We are his servants ; we do not have 
any other desire than this. Whatever spiri- 
tual practice we perform we do for the good 
of the world. We ourselves do not need 
anything. He has ma3e us full in every 
way — ^he has not withheld anything from us 
and yet for the good of people he is making 
us perform spiritual practice.’ 

Devotee : ‘ How shall I meditate ? I 
find it hard to visualize the full figure of the 
Master in my meditation/ 

Mahapurushji: 'If you cannot do that. 
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meditate upon parts of his form separately. 
At first you meditate upon his feet, and then 
on other limbs. Finally try to meditate 
upon his full figure. It is better if you can 
meditate upon his full figure at one time.’ 

Devotee : 'I can’t meditate upon the 
form of the Mother. It frightens me. I 
can meditate upon the Master a little,’ 

Mahapurushji : ' That’s fine. You can 

meditate upon the Master, can’t you ? That 
is sufficient. It doesn’t matter if you can’t 
meditate upon the Mother separately, be- 
cause everything is within the Master, in- 
cluding the Mother Herself. The Master is 
the crystallized embodiment of all gods and 
goddesses. All the divine manifestations 
that have been in the past and will be in 
the future are within the Master. Therefore 
if you meditate upon Sri Ramakrishna it is 
as' good as meditating on all divine forms. 
Of course, one should have that conscious- 
ness/ 

Devotee : ‘ Maharaj, how shall I prac- 

tise Japa ?’ 

Mahapurushji : 'The best form of Japa 
is to repeat the Lord’s name mentally. " To 
repeat the name of the Lord over the rosary 
is good, repetition of the name on the fingers 
is better but mental repetition of the name 
is the very best.” The mental repetition of 
the name is indeed, the very best. When 
one repeats the name over the rosary or on 
the fingers one keeps track of the number 
of times to a certain extent and cannot give 
undivided attention to the Japa. It stands 
in the way of concentration. Reneat the 
Lord’s name with great devotion. What 
does it matter if you cannot keep track of 
the number of times ? Is spiritual practice 
a kind of commodity to be bought at the 
market— you pay so many rupees and get 
what you want ? The Lord looks at yotir 
mental attitude — ^yoiir heart’s longing. If 
one has devotion for H'm. nothirirr is 
necessary. If one could repeat H’s name 
with sincere devotion, that would fill one’s 
heart with joy. That would be of more 
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value than repeating His name a hundred 
thousand times mechanically. Have you 
been to the shrine today ? 

Devotee : * No, Maharaj, I shall go 

now.’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Be sure to go. You 

have come to his place, you should see hiTn 


first. Do go" to the shrine and practise Japa 
a little. You will find joy. Our Master is 
a living presence. Here there is a special 
manifestation of him. Of course, he is pre- 
sent everywhere ; yet here and amongst his 
devotees he is more manifest. Do not forget 
to take a little of the offered food,’ 


Hindu-Muslim riots — ^Baok of these is the hand of the Mother— Mother Kali is a perfect manifestation 
of God. 


{Place i Belur Monastery. Thm: Tuesday, 5 August 1930) 


Arrangements had been made by the 
Ramakrishna Mission for the relief of the 
needy affected by the Hindu-Muslim riots 
at Dacca. Appeal for funds had been made 
in the newspapers. Many had assembled in 
Mahapurushji’s room to pay their respects 
to him. When one of the monks saluted 
him, the Swami inquired, ‘Are you getting 
contributions for relief V 

Monk: ‘No, Maharaj, not much.’ 

Mahapurushji: ‘Gradually funds will 

come. Don’t worry about funds. It is his 
work and he will procure the necessary 
money.’ 

Monk: ‘ There is difficulty. It is hard 
to keep oneself calm in these activities. 
What inhuman persecution these scoundrels 
have practised !’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Yes, indeed. Well, 

my child, our work is to serve others and 
purify our minds by service. As Swamiji 
said, “By doing good to others we do good 
to ourselves.” The object of our service is 
to promote our own well-being by helping 
others. While carrying on work like this 
one can examine oneself. Whatever external 
trials and difficulties may come, you should 
carry on his work undisturbed. “ For one’s 
own salvation and for the good of the 
world ” — that is your life’s ideal. Your 
vision should be directed high. Just as your 
ideal is noble, so your heart should be big. 

‘Back of these communal riots and dis- 
sensions I see the hand of the aH-beneficent 
Mother. It is according to Her beneficent 


will that all this is taking place, and ulti- 
mately it will result in good. It will pave 
the way for unity among the Hindus and 
they will learn to organize themselves. They 
will then try to feel for one another. Unity, 
organization, and fellow-feeling — ^these are 
very much needed these days. Above 
everything else, the Hindus should organize 
and have unity among themselves. Will 
lethargy and narrowness of such a long dura- 
tion come to an end unless there is pressure 
from outside ? Have faith that all this is 
happening because of the will of the Mother, 
and it will promote the well-being of the 
Hindus as a race. It will bring about a new 
awakening in the entire nation. The Hindus 
will prosper in every way because Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swamiji were bom amongst 
them.’ 

At about five o’clock in the afternoon 
Swami Vijayananda® came from Calcutta. 
Entering Mahapurushji’s room, he said: 

Maharaj, a gentleman has donated five 
hundred rupees for relief and promised to 
give more if necessary.’ Hearing this news 
Mahapurashji was very much pleased. With 
folded hands he said, closing his eyes : 
‘Victory be unto the Mother! Who can 
understand Her play ? It is She who, in 
one form, is giving pain, and again it is 
She who, in another form, is arousing sym- 
pathy in people’s hearts. “The Goddess 
who is present as compassion in every being 

* A monk of the order. 
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—salutation to Her I” With one hand She 
is killing, with the other She is giving boons 
and bidding men “ Be fearless 1” Swamiji 
used tp say, '‘Mother KaK is a perfect mani- 
festation of God.” Creation, preservation, 
and dissolution — She is the doer of all these. 
On one side She is destroying with the 
sword ; on the other side She is granting 
boons and bidding men “ Be fearless !” This 
is all the sport of God. In one form He is 
bringing pain to so many people, persecuting 
them with famine, sickness, and grief; in 
another form, again, it is He who is inspiring 
people to remove the distress of humamty. 

Glory be unto Thee I Glory be unto Thee, 
Mother ! Who will understand Thy ways ? ” 
So far, no one has been able to understand 


the Mother, nor will any one ever be able to. 
Since the dawn of creation no Yogi or Hishi 
has been able to comprehend Her. Infinite 
is the sport of the Mother. 

Too, indeed, can know Thee unless Thou revealest 
Thyself? Veda and Vedanta grope in the dark, fad- 
ing to fathom Thee. 

That is why the Master used to say : 
" Mother, I don’t want to know Thee. Who 
will know Thee ? No one has ever known 
Thee, nor will any one ever know Thee. 
Grant that I may not be deluded by Thy 
world-bewitching Maya and graciously give 
me pure devotion and faith at Thy lotus 
feet.” (With folded hands) Mother, give 
us faith and devotion ; endue us with faith 
and devotion.’ 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 

By the Editor 

Education is not the amount of information that is fut into your brain and runs riot 
there, undigested aU your life. We must have life-building, man-making, character- 
building, assimilation of ideas. If you have assimilated five ideas and made them your 
life and character, you have more education^ than any man who has got by heart a whole 
library, — Swami Vivekananda 


In these days when post-war reconstruc- 
tion in all spheres is in the air, the question 
of educational reconstruction calls for deep 
thinking; for on the kind of education that 
we give to the youths of the country will 
depend to a large extent the future destiny 
of this nation. Now it is a very patent fact 
. that the ends of the education determine 
I very largely the nature and scope of the 
I education given and the character, views, 
land attitudes of those educated under any 
Wch scheme. There were^ times in the past 
when education was confined mostly to the 
richer classes in the West and to the higher 
classes in the East. But the growth of 


nationalism in Europe made it necessary 
that all sections of the population cliould be 
educated if the nation were to prosper and 
hold its own in the world. So the barriers 
that kept back education from the poorer 
classes, especially the working classes, were 
removed and special inducements were given 
for the spread of education in all its ramifi- 
cations. As a result of this in the last one 
hundred and fifty years most of the nations 
of Europe and also America progressed very 
rapidly economically, industrially, and cul- 
turally. The English connection with India 
also gave an impetus to education in India 
which had one distinguishing feature and 
that is that education was no longer confined 
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to any particular caste or class but was 
thrown open to merit wherever it was found. 
Even education in Sanskrit which had been 
confined to the higher castes was now open 
to anybody attending the schools established 
by the government or recognized by it. But 
the main intention of the English in estab- 
lishing schools and colleges was to get clerks 
and native administrative officers with whose 
help they could easily and economically 
manage the great empire which they had 
been fortunate enough to acquire in this sub- 
continent. One indirect result, however, of 
the education in English in Indian schools 
and colleges was the opening of the doors of 
Western knowledge to the intelligentzia in 
India. As a result of this the old exclusive- 
nesss with which India had covered herself 
was partially removed. Her leaders now 
saw themselves and their country in the 
wider context of world affairs and the geo- 
’graphical and cultural unity of the country, 
reinforced by the political unity created by 
the administrative genius of Britishers, made 
Indians nationalistic to a degree never before 
attained in her history. It is true that 
British diplomacy in India has kept alive 
the disruptive tendencies inherent in the 
internal composition of her population, and 
that the unity of the country has been syste- 
matically ^undermined since the beginning of 
this century by reviving and bolstering 
Hindu-Muslim religious and political anti- 
pathies, and by the sedulous fostering of 
racial fifth columnists in the form of Indian 
converts to Christianity from the lower and 
oppressed strata of Hinduism and of Anglo- 
Indians. Nevertheless, the world-wide ten- 
dency towards greater political aggregations 
manifest in the present decade of this cen- 
tury has so reinforced the centripetal tenden- 
cies towards greater unification of India 
that we may hope that the centrifusjal forces 
in Indian political and social life will be soon 
completely conquered by their opposites. 
Naturally, therefore, the aims of education 
in India will be influenced by historical and 


political factors besides the purely educa- 
tional considerations. 

n 

It is true that the aims of education, in 
strict theory, should be the greatest develop- 
ment of the individuars natural gifts of mind 
and body with a view to benefit himself and 
the society he is bom into. But the circle 
into which a man was bom might have been 
the main limiting factor in his education in 
past times. Today, however, the world has, 
as it were, become one, and education should 
enable the individual to become an efficient 
and useful unit in the wider-circle of a world 
society instead of in the limited and cramp- 
ed circle of his community or nation. In 
actual practice the aims of education are 
often very limited and it speaks poorly of 
our powers of social improvement. Educa- 
tion in its short-term ends tries to fit the 
individual for earning his bread in life, for 
maintaining his family, and for improving 
his community. The goal of all hunoanity, 
as such, is seldom kept in view. The Bri- 
tishers were and are educated to become 
empire-minded ; the Nazis had been educated 
to glorify Germany and the German race ; 
Fascists had been educated to a sense of the 
glory of the past Italian and Spanish 
Empires, and a possibility of their revival in 
modem times; the communists are educated 
to a wholesale contempt and hatred of 
bourgeois civilization and culture, and are 
taught to take pride and glory in the achieve- 
ments of the proletarian revolution and the 
possibility of its spread throughout the 
world. The United States of America wants 
to educate her citizens for democracy and 
freedom, and though her type of democracy 
is better in many respects than Fascism, 
totalitarianism, or authoritarianism, it is not 
entirely free from the racial intolerance of 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy as is wit- 
nessed by the American treatment of Negroes, 
their anti-Semitism and to the opposition to 
the immigration of aliens, especially Asiatics ; 
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nor is American democracy free from tbe 
reliance on the cult of might that character- 
ized both Fascism and Nazism. Here is 
what John Dewey says in this respect : * And 
when it comes to this matter of force as a 
method in settling social issues, we have un- 
fortunately to look at our own scene, both 
domestic and international. In the present 
state of the world apparently a great and in- 
creasing number of people feel that the only 
way we can make ourselves secure is by in- 
creasing our army and navy and making our 
factories ready to manufacture munitions. 
In other words, somehow we too have a 
belief that force, physical and brute force, 
after all is the final reliance/ From all this 
it is obvious that it is not yet clearly recog- 
nized that the aim of education is the pre- 
paration of the individual to act freely in a 
free human society for his own good and that 
of humanity. They are still guided in the 
education of our children by the narrow aims 
and ideals of the "groups and nations they 
are bom in. 

In India also we witness the same sorry 
spectacle of cramping ends and aim«5 in edu- 
cation, We hear in our country of educa- 
tion being ‘English’, or ‘Muslim^ or 
'Hindu or ‘ Christian’, or ‘Sikh or ‘Arya 
Samajist and what not. We have 
‘ Hindu ’ and ‘ Muslim ’ Universities and 
Christian ’ Colleges. While these sectarian 
ideas in education might be useful to some 
e^nt as mementos of the glory of the histo- 
rical past, they are positively harmful in so 
far as they prevent the students from seeing 
themselves in the setting and perspective of 
the present-day world, but attune tbeir mind 
towards the revival or the recapturing of the 
Talues and modes of an outworn age, as if 
soniewhere in the past we should find a model 
of what we should do today. We are not 
here minimizing the value of tradition. Tradi- 
tion gives a psychological background of 
successful racial achievement and this creates 
a sense of confidence and self-reliance in our 
ability to face the future also in a successful 


manner. But the conditions of today are 
not those of the medieval past. We are 
living in a world where the old economic, 
social, and religious structures are no longer 
sea-worthy, and in the voyage of life we 
have to repair, and even rebuild the arks 
that will carry us safe to our destination 
across the sea of new problems and difficul- 
ties. The world is one unit, as it were, in 
all matters, and no group or nation can live 
unto itself in splendid isolation as did the 
ancient peoples of India and China in the 
smug but dangerous belief that the world they 
lived in was all the world. So we have to 
broadbase our educational stnicture in the* 
light of modem needs and conditions if we 
are to successfully overcome the problems of 
life that confront us. 

m 

Educational ideals, if they are to educate 
all men to live freely and peacefully, must 
be universal and based upon the funda- 
mental constitutional necessities and possi- 
bilities of the individual. The highest ideal 
which we should aim at is the brotherhood 
of man, or rather the identity of our own 
self in others, as Vedanta wo^ild say. ‘ The 
politician is honoured in his own country, 
but the learned man is honoured everywhere,’ 
goes the Sanskrit proverb. The really edu- 
cated man, therefore, ought to be a citizen 
of the world and not identify himself with 
the interests of merely any section of the 
world ; or, as the ancient Sanskrit poet ex- 
pressed it picturesquely, his native country 
includes all the three worlds — earth, heaven, 
and even hell. Education, at bottom, is an 
understanding of the world around us and 
the adoption of right attitudes of mind 
towards men and things so that we derive 
the greatest benefit from our contact with 
others and to likewise benefit them in return. 
Thus the educative process firmly and pro- 
perly started in schools is one which should 
be lifelong. As Sri Ramakrishna said. ‘As 
long as I Eve, so long do I learn/ For the 
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human mind is very flexible and educable 
to a high degree. 

In these days when all natural activities 
are global in their consequences it would be 
a great advance forward in the march of 
humanity towards the implementation of the 
higher ideals of education if a comuAittee of 
the best educators of the world is constituted 
to advise the nations on a concerted and com- 
mon educational policy for all mankind. The 
idea" of such an all-world committee may 
seem Utopian or impossible at present in 
view of the conflicting interests of the nations 
and the consequent differing aims and methods 
in education. But we think that the time 
is coming, (and the sooner it comes the 
better it is for all mankind) when nations 
will shed their prejudices and forgo those 
national interests which stand in the way of 
the formation of a true society of human 
beings in all lands. In the meanwhile it is 
up to the enlightened educators in all lands 
to educate their pupils in such a manner that 
they should not feel that their sectional or 
national interests are not compatible with 
world welfare as a whole. 

lY 

The educator, the educated, and the 
society or environment which forms the 
ground of the other two — ^these three are the 
primary materials of the educational struc- 
ture. 

Let us first take up the question of the 
educated. In what we have said above we 
have taken it for granted that all human 
beings are educable. But there are people 
who hold that the good man in all countries 
is always a good man and the bad man is 
always and everywhere a bad man. The 
Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor the 
leopard his spots. So racial characteristics 
are inherited, and there are superior and in- 
ferior races, or as modem Americanism would 
put it, first-class and second-class peoples. 
Certain races are considered inherently supe- 
rior to others because of the superiority of 
9 


their inherited genes, and the tentative con- 
clusions of modem eugenics are trotted out 
to show that inheritance of characteristics 
are more impoiftant than nurture or educa- 
tion which only touches the surface of the 
individual. Now this is the time-honoured 
dispute as to which is more important, nature 
or nurture. But the fact is that there is no 
antagonism between these two. Nurture and 
environment also as surely change nature as 
nature inevitably changes the conditions of 
nurture and environment. Modem biology 
has shown that mutations take place as a 
result of change in environmental factors and 
it has also shown that the biological organism 
can adopt itself to its environment to a degree 
undreamt of before. Human beings are de- 
finitely more plastic than plants and animals. 
While we need not deny the obvious facts 
of differences in natural endowments, it is 
undoubtedly true that education and favour- 
able environments do minimize or augment 
these differences. As Prof. Dewey says, ‘If 
human nature is unchangeable then there is 
no such thing as education and all our efforts 
to educate are doomed to failure. For the 
very meaning of education is modification of 
native human nature, in formation of those 
new ways of thinking, of feeling, of desiring, 
of believing that are foriegn to raw human 
nature. If the latter were unalterable, we 
might have training but not education. . , , 
The theory that human nature is unchange- 
able is thus the most depressing and pessimis- 
tic of all possible doctrines. If it were carried 
out logically, it would mean a doctrine of 
predestination from birth that would outdo 
the most rigid of theological doctrines.’ And 
he concludes: ‘The question will not be 
whether it (human nature) is capable of 
change, but how it is to be changed under 
given conditions. The pro-blem is ultimately 
that of education in its widest sense.’ 


In reality, therefore, human nature is in- 
definitely plastic. But in the past as well as 
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in the present there have been and there are 
exclusive social, economic, or political groups 
which would like to keep the results of edu- 
(Sition confined to their narrow circles. 
Almost throughout the world the well-to-do 
classes cared only for the education of their 
own children leaving the masses ignorant. 
Nowhere is this more true than in India 
where the vast majority, by reason of the 
exclusiveness of the caste system, was pre- 
vented from rising to its full height by 
taking advantage of education and of con- 
tributing thereby to a fuUer national life. 
The fact is you cannot keep a part of the 
body-politic depressed, corrupted, and igno- 
rant without sooner or later feeling the evil 
effects of such a suicidal and selfish policy 
affecting the whole body-politic. Swami 
Vivekananda who had visited America, Eng- 
land, and Europe found that the progress of 
these countries in the nineteenth century was 
largely due to the progress and spread of 
education. Unless’ all citizens, men and 
women, are educated to a full sense of their 
duties and responsibilities in the world in 
which they live, it is impossible to expect 
all-round healthy progress. Education of 
man alone is not enough ; women must re- 
ceive as thorough an education as the other 
sex. Education is the road to freedom of all 
kinds^ and you cannot keep a nation or even 
the worldThalf slave and half free for long 
without the forces of slavery or freedom 
taking the upper hand and spreading all 
through. The downfall of India, and China 
too, has been due to the neglect of the women 
and the masses. So my educational scheme 
must make special provisions for a speedier 
and more intensive amelioration and educa- 
tion of (these important sections of the popu- 
lation before we can hope to have that 
strength which will give India a place of res- 
pect in the .comity of nations. 

VI 

Now coming to another factor, the educa- 
tors, we must emphasize that without im- 
proving the quality of the teachers all edu- 


cation will be very defective. The teachers 
must be saturated with the right philosophy 
of education. They must be men and 
women of character, learning, and sacrifice. 
As Swami Vivekananda said, the teacher 
must be like a blazing fire from whose con- 
tact the dross of ignorance and selSshnes'? 
in the students will be burnt away, and they 
in their turn will become centres of light 
and learning. To secure this high level in 
our educators we should spare no means at 
our disposal. The teachers and ' professors 
must be freed from economic insecurity. At 
present the condition of teachers in India is 
pitiable. This long-suffering and • patient 
tribe has continued its task of enlightening the 
pupils under its charge under the most dis- 
heartening circumstances. But the quality 
of our teachers is very poor. There should 
be well-equipped training centres in large 
numbers throughout the country where the 
educators will be educated first on their busi- 
ness of education. The experiences of all 
nations must be gathered and brought to 
bear on this task. These training colleges 
ought to be free and their alumni ought to 
be subsidized during their period of study. 
Besides, select groups of the more intelligent 
and advanced teachers and professors must 
be sent at national expense to visit other 
countries and study their methods of educa- 
tion. There must be periodical meetings of 
educators from all parts of the country to 
confer on their tasks and benefit by the pool- 
ing of experiences. The appointment and 
dismissal of teachers should be not in the 
hands of local committees packed with 
monied interests but/ in the hands of compe- 
tent progressive Boards of Educators drawn 
from all classes who will periodically report 
on the quality of the teaching staff and 
advise on its continued improvement. Im- ^ 
portant social and political changes can never 
be brought about until an intelligent and 
ej0Scient body of educators imbued with the 
highest ideals carry on their task in every 
nook and cqiner of the country. 
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Coming to the third factor that ajfiPects 
education viz. the environment, we must 
distinguish the physical and social elements 
that enter into it. The physical part of the 
environment includes proper buildings and 
equipment. But this is perhaps the least 
part of the environment and is one which 
educators, given enough financial assistance, 
can easily develop in direct proportion to 
their necessities. The more important part 
of the environmental factor is the social ele- 
ment. Under this head we include (1) what 
society demands of the educators for its 
children.; {%) the relation of pupils to pupils; 
(3) the methods of discipline and the nature 
of the subjects taught. Now what society 
will demand of its educators will depend 
upon its level of intelligence and culture, and 
economic and political status. Most parents 
send their children to school with the aim of 
enabling them to earn their livelihood and 
have a decent place in the society or group 
they are bom into. But educational systems 
have so far mostly worked for the benefit of 
a few classes having a highly privileged 
position in society because of historical cir- 
cumstances, and the interests of the masses 
have been sacrificed. Whether we picture a 
society based on private property and capi- 
talism or one based on increasing socializa- 
tion, one fact seems clear: it is that the 
masses can no longer be ignored or exploited 
without peril by the privileged classes. Also 
national security lies in the broad basis of 
education in the interest of the freedom^ 
security, and cultural developments of all 
sections of the population equally. To this 
end, therefore, the school doors should be 
thrown open to all the children of the land 
irrespective of caste or creed. Education 
should be free at all stages including the col- 
lege and post-graduate sections, and the 
cost should be borne by the State. Then only 
can the State be said to offer equal opportu- 
nities to all its citizens for their impiove- 
mentr— and we consider this as one of the 


fundamential duties of any civilized State 
whether capitalist or proletarian. Another 
point to be noted in this connection is that 
education should be compulsory up tO' the 
age of sixteen for both boys and girls. 

While parents may primarily desire an 
education and training to fit their children 
to earn a living, the State with its enlight- 
ened philosophy of education should see that 
the pupils are at the same time educated in 
attitudes and views that prepare them to 
live as free beings in a free society, working 
for their own uplift and that of their fellow- 
creatures. The school should be no place 
for the teaching of any sectarian or narrow 
views that militate against a peaceful, 
ordered, and free life of the citizens of the 
future. The students should be taught to 
think and act for themselves and sjhouM not 
be made mere vehicles for the propagation 
of outworn traditions of a past age. As 
Swami Vivekananda said, their brain should 
not be merely a storehouse of unassimilated 
facts, but there must be a complete 
co-ordination between knowledge and 
action. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s scheme of basic train- 
ing has several good features. With its em- 
phasis on teaching through crafts it combines 
knowledge with action and so develops a 
firm grip on reality in the minds of the 
taught. The present economic conditions 
in India may also warrant Mahatma Gandhi’s 
insistence on Charka and spinning as one of 
the channels for the imparting of education. 
But we are afraid our great leader is stretch- 
ing ^he point too far when he says that a 
course of spinning will be a complete educa- 
tion in itself. He is reported to have said : 

‘ If all Congress offices and other institutions 
of this type impart technical education re- 
garding Khadi from the beginning to end, 
then the condition of villages will be over- 
hauled and Swaraj will be achieved with the 
help of the public. Truly speaking, com- 
plete education of man is spinning *' (Khadi 
Jagat, September) . Mahatma Gandhi 
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visualizes, if we understand him arigkt, a 
vast nation of farmers cultivating their food 
and weaving their own clothes and leading 
a life based fundamentally on non-violence 
and reliance on God, if they are capable of it. 
To us this seems an oversimplification of 
the problem of modem life. We believe that 
human energy cannot be confined to the 
narrow channels of a contented rural eco- 
nomy. Whatever the defects of the indus- 
trialized civilization of the Western world 
may be, the achievements of science due to 
the organized pooling of intelhgence in 
scientific research have come to stay. In 
the years to come, all nations, including 
India, will have to adopt the methods of 
science or be relegated to an obscure position 
in world economy if they have not actually 
to perish. While, therefore, we adopt whole- 
heartedly the saving principle of non-viofence 
in all human relations it will be suicidal for 
us if we hmit ^ our educational aims to the 
minimum of eking out a bare maintenance 
on the basis of a rural economy which is out 
of date in view of the technological achieve- 
ments of the modem age. Our children will 
have to be taught to use science for the 
advancement of their economic aims. The 
fear that economic advancement will lead to 
struggle for power is not entirely baseless as 
mankind is at present constituted. We can, 
however, only live in the hope that educa- 
tion will so change the attitudes of men that, 
for insane and futile conflicts for the posses- 
sion of the economic means of existence, 
they will substitute the saving jiolicy of 
mutual co-operation and pooling of resources 
in building a world of plenty and happiness 
for all. If education is properly given, the 
combative instinct in man which now finds 
its vent in periodical wars forced by economic 


causes will be turned into the healthier 
channels of destroying the enemies of man- 
kind in the form of want, disease, and ignor- 
ance. Provided we instil the true religious 
spirit into the achievement of science and 
humanize them, the future is still bright for 
mankind. The task of educating the world 
for non-violence and brotherhood is indeed 
a Herculean one. Yet there is no cause for 
despair. The scientific method offers us 
great hopes. The organization of the col- 
lective intelligence of mankind to solve pro- 
blems of national and international behaviour 
on a non-violent basis can, and should be, 
effected. It will be the height of. suicidal 
folly if the great achievements of science 
were only to help man to blow up the world 
in which he lives. In this humanizing or 
rather divinizing task all men who believe 
in God and a higher destiny for man should 
put their utmost efforts and persuade the 
statesmen of the world through the force of 
enlightened public opinion to refrain from 
using the weapons of scientific research for 
the destruction of mankind. The vast sums 
now spent in defensive or offensive prepara- 
tions are more than sufficient, if properly 
utilized, to educate the whole world into non- 
violence. But the men of non-violence are 
few and ineffective in their methods. In 
China and India a non-violent atmosphere 
prevailed for centuries with only a few fight- 
ing classes indulging in the sport of killing 
each other. We shall have to capture once 
more this spirit of non-violence and spread 
it in the world. That is a work for heroes 
and men of God. The rise of an economi- 
cally and politically strong India based on a 
sound educational system will also always be 
on the side of non-violence, civilization, and 
the saving of nations. 


The virtuous man thalt is calm and quiet, and friendly to all living beings, feels the 
ben^n influence of highest truths appearing of themselves in his mind. 


— Yoga Vasishtha 



THE QUEST FOR POWER 

By Swami Ashoisiananda 


We seek fulfilment through the experi- 
ence of divine reality. But rarely does any 
one realize it fully and in all its aspects — 
most of us seek only one or at most a few 
of its aspects, according to our individual 
temperament. 

Self-fulfilment generally comes through 
knowledge or love of God. Those who are 
philosophically inclined naturally seek truth 
or knowledge, and when they have found 
the ultimate knowledge nothing else remains 
to be sought — they attain complete fulfil- 
ment. Those who are emotional in tempera- 
ment seek loye, joy, happiness. When they 
have found supreme happiness, their souls 
realize eternal peace and satisfaction. There 
are some, however, who prefer to seek 
power, and of these the worldly-minded seek 
it for their material benefit, while the spiri- 
tually-minded, having no selfish motive and 
looking upon power as one with the ultimate 
Being, seek it for its own sake. 

India has a system of philosophy in 
which reality is explained in terms of Shakti 
(power) and search is directed to attainment 
of power in its ultimate spiritual form. 
Shakti is, spirituality itself, divinity itself. 
According to this philosophy, distinction 
between Brahman and Shakti, between God 
and His power, is seen only in the lower 
stages of knowledge; in the higher stages 
power and the Being endowed with power 
— Shakti and Brahman— -are realized as iden- 
tical. There are definite spiritual practices 
by which God as Shakti or Power may be 
realized. My present purpose is not to des- 
cribe these practices but to consider power 
from the viewpoint of universal human 
experience. 


If we study power as it concerns us, we 
recognize that it has three different expres- 


sions or aspects, of which the first is the 
power to accomplish. The nature of this 
aspect is obvious ; continually we feel the 
lack of things and believe that by adopting 
right means and directing our energy rightly 
we shall gain what 'we lack ; continually, 
therefore, we apply our mental and physical 
energy to accomplish our purposes. Thus, 
daily we try to fulfil our wants, and daily 
new wants crop up. 

As I am writing now, I am trying to 
accomplish, that is, to present certain truths 
as clearly and comprehensibly as possible. 
When I shall have done so, I shall say I have 
accomplished my purpose. But 1 would 
not have undertaken this task had I not, to 
begin with, felt a need. Always, accomplish- 
ment presupposes a need. Therefore our 
search for power in its first aspect is based 
on imperfection on our sense of want. 

The means we employ for accomplish- 
ment are more or less external. These ai*e 
our body, senses, and mind ; with their help 
we try to experience and possess reality. 
Moreover, we make use of mechanical ins- 
truments to extend the powers of our body, 
senses, and mind, and with such amplified 
means we seek to attain objectives we could 
not otherwise attain. 

So it has been going on from our very 
birth. Our whole life, in fact, is a continuous 
movement toward the attainment of more 
and more power, a movement motivated by 
a vague hope that some day we shall have 
accomplished everything and shall thus 
be completely fulfilled. 

Such a hope, alas, is not legitimate in 
view of our present process and method of 
accomplishment. If we expect to achieve 
complete fulfilment by means of mind, 
senses, body, and external instruments, we 
deceive ourselves, because fulfilment never 
comes from external attainment ; it is the 
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result of iatemal accomplislimeiit. To be 
exact it should not be spoken of in terms of 
accomplishment at all, for it is really a pro- 
cess of discovery, self-finding. 

The idea of accomplishment as self-un- 
foldment is basic not only to monistic 
Vedanta but to most other schools of philo- 
sophy. Unless a thing is within us already, 
we cannot attain it. We can find only what 
is within us. All attainment is self-discovery. 
Why is it impossible to attain self-fulfilment 
through external means? Because self-ful- 
filment is a state of consciousness, not an 
external object. 

If it is asked, ‘ How, then, does it happen 
that we feel satisfied when we possess cer* 
tain external things the answer is : To 
think that a satisfaction which is dependent 
upon outer things or has reference to them is 
the ultimate fulfilment is a mistake because 
if the outer things change or are lost, the 
state of consciousness dependent on them or 
related to them will also change. 

If my happiness depends on you, it will 
change when you change. Though I were 
to master the whole universe, I could not 
expect permanent satisfaction, because the 
universe changes and will dissolve some day, 
when my satisfaction also would dissolve. 
Because everything on the outside is con- 
tinually changing, nothing I acquire there 
can be permanent. To say that a thing is 
unchanging and at the same time external 
is a contradiction, for if it is external it must 
be finite, and the finite can never be perma- 
nent. How, then, can a state of conscious- 
ness which to any degree is dependent on 
outer things endure for ever? 

Permanent satisfaction can be had only 
by discovering one’s true self, one’s perma- 
nent state of consciousness. Some may ask, 
‘Wherfe is the guarantee that self-discovery 
will prove to be the fulfilment we are seek- 
ing ?’ The answer is : Because the self is 
eternal and mfinite, and because the infinite 
must contain all, we shall find all we seek in 
the self. 


In our present state, erroneously think- 
ing ourselves finite, we believe tUere are 
thmgs existing outside us, and we try to 
acquire them by the means already mention- 
ed, that is, by the use of mind, body, and 
senses and the extension of then powers 
through tools and instruments. Thus we go 
on, life after life, trymg to gain things, often 
with tragic consequences. Even wJien we 
succeed in gaining them, either they prove 
inadequate and we are forced to search for 
other things, or they have to be relmquished 
at death. Often we achieve our ends only 
to filnd that we misconceived what we 
wanted. 

One of the chief characteristics of our 
limited, ignorant state is the idea of progress 
which in modern times dominates every 
phase of our outlook. Par from remaining 
contented with what we have, we want more 
and more, and our unremitting effort to 
satisfy desires is called progress. 

This idea of progress appears plausible, 
for we sometimes seem to gain experiences 
of a higher order. But closer examination 
reveals that they are mostly nothing but 
modified repetitions of old experiences. How 
can we make any progress here ? Like a 
squirrel revolving in a cage, we can merely 
go in a circle. Our present existence is en- 
closed by the limitations of the senses and 
knows only change. To use the familiar 
Indian term, it has a predominance of Eajas 
(continuous change from one condition to 
another) . Wave-like, it rises and falls, 
actually achieving nothing. Wave after 
wave dashes against the shore ; there is no 
progress, but only constant motion. 

Of course those who make no effort to 
change their low state of existence are in a 
more lamentable condition than we, since 
they are dominated by Tamas (inertia), the 
antithesis of the knowledge of truth or any 
degree of progress toward it. Genuine pro- 
gress consists in gaming more and more 
Sattva (illumination, light, purity, know- 
ledge). In knowledge alone can there be 
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progress, because only knowledge discloses a 
higher reality. 

But how few truly experience the higher 
reality! How few! The majority remain 
in their present state ; their every new ex- 
perience is but a modification of the old. 
This has been the case throughout history^ 
which records conditions changing within a 
limited range — ^their forms change, but their 
quality remains the same. 

So you see, if by progress we signify 
advance in our present state the word has no 
meaning. As long as we stay within the 
limits of the same quality of being, any true 
progress is impossible. When will it become 
possible ? — ^When our approach to reality 
changes altogether; when we recognize that 
we cannot acquire what we seek in our 
‘normar state or by the means we now use 
to attain it. 

n 

I have said that power is recognized and 
realized by us in three aspects, of which the 
first is the power to accomplish. The second 
is the power to resist. Although both these 
aspects are operative in our 'normal* state 
— ^for to gain what we want we have to resist 
what we do not want — ^the desire to accom- 
plish is, in this state, more dominant than 
the desire to resist. Not until a higher con- 
dition of self-development is reached does 
the power to r#»sist grow prepotent in our 
lives. Why is this so? Because in the 
higher state we become aware that the object 
of our search is already within us, and that, 
to possess it, we have only to resist the in- 
cursion of the outer reality. 

Suppose a shining object is lying under 
water. If the water is agitated we cannot 
see it, but if the water becomes still, it is 
revealed at once. Similarly, in the lower 
stage of development, our consciousness is 
so restless that we cannot perceive reality as 
it is in itself ; we see nothing clearly outside, 
nor can we perceive what lies within us. But 
since in the higher stage of development wc 
are aware that the reaKty we seek is already 


ours and that only a little calmness is requir- 
ed to perceive it in ourselves, we resist forces 
and tendencies that create continuous rest- 
lessness and change within us. 

Since now it is the power to resist, not 
the power to accomplish, that we want to 
gain, we learn a new use for our senses, 
mind — everything at our disposal. Prerviously 
we disciplined and trained ourselves to com- 
prehend external reality, to use our physical 
and mental forces as means of accomplish- 
ment. Now we do not train the senses for 
observation or use but to remain inactive 
and to claim no power over us. 

A person in this stage, walking down the 
street, should not look in all directions but 
straight ahead, rfnd only a few feet ahead. 
Does some one ask why he should not look 
around and observe things ? My reply is 
that it is no use answering such a question, 
since it clearly indicates the inability of the 
questioner to appreciate the other— higher- 
training of the senses and the state of exist- 
ence in which they cannot compel us to per- 
ceive a succession of objects but are rather 
compelled by us to remain still. You see, 
in this second and higher state, self-discipline 
is of a different nature: we try to control 
every aspect of our being with our own will. 
Whereas in the lower state we say to our 
senses,* ‘Learn to observe,* in the higher state 
we say, ‘ Go only so far, no farther.* 

Can you hold your eye in a certain direc- 
tion and see only what you will see ? I have 
often repeated a celebrated story from the 
Mahabharata in which the teacher of the 
Kuru princes, after training them in archery, 
gave them a final test. He had a wooden 
bird placed on the top of a tree, half hidden 
in the foliage. As each prince stepped for- 
ward, the teacher said, ‘ Look ait the top of 
the tree and tell me what you see.* One 
after another described the branches and the 
leaves of the tree as well as the bird. The 
teacher rejected them aU until it was the 
turn of Arjuna. When he was asked what 
hie saw, he replied, ‘I see only the eye of the 
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bird/ ‘ Shoot/ cried the teacher, and 
Arjuna’s shaft pierced the bird’s eye. His 
whole mind had been focussed upon the tar- 
get ; he could, at will, restrain and direct his 
senses. 

Of course, the training for such perfect 
control is based entirely on the power of 
resistance. You resist the tendency of the 
senses and the mind to wander, and you stop 
external things from invading your conscious- 
ness. 

Although the power to resist is negative 
in form, it is not negative in effort, for by 
its exercise we eventually perceive that which 
alone is positive; our inner nature. When 
resistance has been so strengthened that our 
senses no longer assert their independence 
and function against our will, we have no 
further need to resist, because the outside 
world has lost the co-operation formerly 
afforded it by the rebellious senses. Con- 
sciousness has now become quiet and truth 
reveals itself. Thus neither accomplishment 
nor resistance, both of which are concerned 
with the superficial, spurious self, can con- 
cern us any* more. Having realized our 
eternal, unchanging self, we thereafter are 
content just to be. 

Others, not established in their basic self, 
may continue to be dominated by external 
things and seek them in order to remove 
their sense of want ; or they may tread the 
next higher way, the way of resistance and 
discipline. But our condition is one of com- 
plete, all-comprehensive fulfilment, because 
we have attained to the third and highest 
aspect of power, the power to be. 

Study yourself and you will find that the 
description of power as I have given it’ is 
true. 

in 

Even one’s natural preference is not the 
acquisition of power, no aspirant to truth 
can afford to ignore power. Whether one 
seeks it consciouiBy or not, its attainment 
accompanies every phase of spiritual life. I 
have often pointed out that one cannot be 


said to have attained spiritual truth unless 
he at the same time experiences an accession 
of power. Indeed, the following are insepar- 
able : knowledge of reality or truth ; the joy 
resulting from the attainment of reality ; and 
the power resulting from such attainment. 
If any of these three is missing, we should 
doubt the value of our attainment. 

Let me explain this statement more fully, 
showing how none of the constituents of true 
attainment is complete without the others, 
and how, in the search for happiness or 
knowledge, power in its higher aspect also 
must be acquired. 

Suppose you are seeking happiness as the 
ultimate objective. Though you may not 
begin your quest in the name of spirituality, 
you will sooner or later feel that true happi- 
ness is intrinsically spiritual ; it is not con- 
cerned with the senses — is not external — 
but is found only in the spirit. 

Yet large numbers of people express a 
great amount of hilarious gladness, as if 
sorrow were unknown to them, as if they had 
found endless joy. Of course we know there 
is no solid foundation or depth to such happi- 
ness. Much of it is supeiffcial; it is often 
artificial, and whatever pari of it is genuine 
usually proves to be transient, 

True, even this happiness is more desir- 
able than misery, and if any one practkes it . 
deliberately in order to dispel dark moods of 
the mind, he is to be commended. But, as 
we well know, it is easy to deceive oneself in 
this respect: the choice of spurious happi- 
ness may x*epresent mere self-indulgence, 
preferred to the search for a deeper and more 
lasting joy. 

There is another kind of joy that is some- 
times practised even in the name of religion 
but has no basis in abiding truth or reality. 
It consists in a subtle excitation of the senses. 
This joy, depending upon conscious or un 
conscious self-deception, eventually dis- 
appears or results in misery, How, then, 
is one to judge whether or not one’s happiness 
is genuine ? Spiritual happiness is always 
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accompanied by a sense of power. While it 
is true that happiness arising from excitation 
of the senses is also sometimes accompanied 
by sense of power, that power creates rest- 
lessness and stimulates one’s interest in the 
sense world. With spiritual happiness comes 
an instinctive resistance to the senses and the 
encroachment of mundane reality. Thus 
happiness can rightly be judged by the kind 
of power it generates. Sense happiness, 
however subtle its form, is characterized by 
the power to accomplish ; and spiritual 
happiness by the power to resist the impact 
of the world. 

Unlike sense happiness, which is not last- 
ing and cannot take us beyond the limits of 
‘ Normal ’ experience and the accustomed 
order of existence, spiritual happiness lifts us 
to the consciousness of a higher reality, of 
an abiding truth. Whether one follows the 
path of knowledge or that of love, this 
attendant feeling of reality and truth is the 
second criterion by which the nature of one’s 
happiness may be correctly determined. 

A Jnani, a follower of the path of know- 
ledge or truth, judges the genuineness of his 
knowledge mainly by asking himself two 
questions: Is my knowledge accompanied 

by happiness ? Does it bring a sense of 
higher power ? In India certain Jnanis 
are sometimes called ‘ dry,’ because instead 
of grasping higher reality they merely lay 
hold of higher ideas or conceptions and so 
miss the realization of Divinity to which 
they aspire. To avoid this mistake a Jnani 
should check his attainment by asking the 
question just stated. If, having gained a 
new knowledge, he has also gained a higher 
happiness — one that is deep, lasting, and all- 
sufficient, and if he experiences, moreover, 
an accession of true power, he is on the right 
path. 

Further, if he feels a desire to check the 
senses, to keep his higher consciousness un- 
invaded by any of the lower phases of ex- 
perience; if an instinctive alertness has 
grown within him so that day and night the 
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sentinels he has stationed on the frontiers of 
his being are awake and can fight at even 
the distant approach of the enemy— then 
the knowledge he has acquired is of the right 
kind and he will make real and rapid pro- 
gress toward illumination. 

This is true because the second aspect of 
power, the power to resist, is, for those seek- 
ing spiritual knowledge, the most reliable 
means of judging success. How much self- 
discipline has been acquired ? Where is the 
mind going and why ? Does it covet some- 
thing in the world or perhaps heaven ? Is it 
seeking name and fame, approbation, psy- 
chic achievement, or worldly power.? Since 
all these things indicate the desire to accom- 
plish — to manifest power at its lowest— one 
may judge where one stands by his pursuit 
or rejection of them. 

It is, however, in the third state of power 
alone that the Jnani attains his goal, that he 
perceives the transcendental Being, who is 
non-difierent from himself. For him the 
vast universe with all its varieties then 
vanishes, individuals are no more, and what 
remains is indescribable. 

But how can the Jnani attain this state 
if he considers the world real ? If he thinks, 

* I am tired, I must rest/ can he at the same 
time think of Brahman? If he is meditat- 
ing and suddenly the thought comes, ‘ I have 
to see so and so at ten o’clock ; I must end 
my meditation,’ he has given reality to this 
world and has therefore obstructed attain- 
ment of the highest state. Even the idea of 
resisting the encroachment of worldly 
thoughts will interrupt his deep conscious- 
ness of truth. If Brahman alone is real, 
what is he trying to resist? So long as he 
resists anything at all, he has not achieved 
the highest. But when there is nothing to 
accomplish, nothing to resist, then he just 
is — ^he has won his objective. 

Even as a Jqani can make the mistake of 
involving himself in dry conceptions and fail 
to realize a higher state, so a Bhakta, a 
follower of the path of devotion, can become 
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satisfied with mere emotion and sentiment 
and thereby fail to attain a higher state. 

The ideal of the Bhakta is to know God, 
to love Him, There is a popular song in 
India which says, ‘The sign of love is that 
the lover wants to be near the beloved. If 
I love you, O Lord, how is it that I do not 
seek to be near You always If a devotee 
truly loves God, his aim, whether he knows 
it or not, is to be close to Him uninterrupted- 
ly, to remain in eternal communion with Him. 
But so long as he has worldly desires and 
attachments, these come between him and 
God. 

In the first state of power, the Bhakta is 
unable to live in communion with God, 
because, like all others in this low state he 
is busy pursuing objects of desire. Even in 
the second state of power there are so many 
things to resist, fight, and conquer that his 
mind cannot remain long in God. He thinks 
of Him for a moment, but the next instant 
his mind wanders and falls from its high 
condition. Thus, until the Bhakta reaches 
the third state of power, the power to be, 
there can be no uninterrupted divine com- 
muidon for him. 

It has surely become evident that, in ail 
cases and at every stage of the spiritual 
quest, the sense of power is a most import- 
ant standard of judgement. At present, 
situated as we are and greedy for power as 
we are, power could not fail to be the surest 
test, the most certain criterion of our spiri- 
tual progress. Every spiritual aspirant should 
therefore consider the extent and genuine- 
ness of his attainment in relation to the 
three aspects of power I have described : 
the power to accomplish, the power to resist, 
and the power to be. 

IV 

As I mentioned at the beginning, there is 
a system of philosophy concerned specifically 
with Shakti or power. Its ideas, beautiful 
and convincing, are included in the Vedantic 


philosophy, and although they have been 
embodied^ in a system of thought complete 
in itself, most of them appeared origmally 
in the Vedas. 

One of the less prominent Upanishads, 
called the Mahanarayana declares that 
Beality of Brahman is indescribable and that 
nothing exists except Brahman, The text 
says that when we know this all-existent 
Brahman we find truth ; we enter into Him 
and become one with Him. But Brahman, 
transcendental and static, has another self, 
as it were. That is His dynamic aspect, 
which personified, is called Shakti, the con- 
sort of Brahman. Brahman thus remains 
static and at the same time becomes dynamic. 

Four different expressions of Shakti, 
Brahman’s dynamic aspect, are listed in the 
Mahanarayana Upanishad, They are, from 
lowest to highest — Avidya (ignorance) , 
Suvidya (auspicious wisdom) , Ananda 
(bliss), and Turiya (the transcendental). 

What is Avidya ? It is Maya, illusion, 
ignorance. Many Vedanta texts state that 
Brahman appears as the universe through 
Maya, which functions in two ways : it veils 
the true and transcendental nature of Brah- 
man, and having done so projects the pheno- 
menal reality. Thus Maya, as the veiling 
power and projecting power, creates the uni- 
verse. Before I can dream, sleep must over- 
take me, causing me to forget what and 
where I am, making me unconscious of my 
waking self and the waking world. So first 
comes the veiling power of Maya, then the 
projection of the universe. 

When Brahman assumes His dynamic 
aspect and functions in Avidya or nescience, 
forgetting as it were. His true nature, what 
occurs? The transcendental, perfect Brah- 
man seemingly becomes hidden, and the 
world of infinite forms becomes manifest. 
Also, Brahman apparently becomes divided 
into many parts : He becomes the infinite 
fragments called souls. 

We, the so-called individual souls, come 
into existence endowed with minds and bodies 
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and with a boundless world extending around 
us. 

In this state we are in the grip of that 
phase of Shakti which is called Avidya, and 
we suffer from three Malas (impurities) : 
we are conscious of Anu — ^limitation; Bheda — 
sense of difference; and Karma — change, 
movement. We perceive everything as 
limited and atomic, instead of all-pervading 
and infinite; as divided into innumerable 
differing parts ; and as involved in change. 

It may be said that in this state Brahman 
Himself, having become, as it were, fragmen- 
tary and entangled in the infinite forms of 
His dynamic , aspect, seemingly perceives 
everything as fragmentary and limited, as 
different and individual, as acting, moving, 
changing, and accompli cling. Do not for- 
get, however, that behind this vast and con- 
fusing dynamic aspect the transcendental 
aspect of Brahman is ever present. But, 
involved in Avidya, the nescience or ignor- 
ance which veils the truth of unity and pro- 
jects the untruth of division, we go on indulg- 
ing in feelings of separateness and incomplete- 
ness, and so are impelled to be constantly 
active, to pursue endless objectives. 

Do you not see, then, how power of 
accomplishment is the lowest expression of 
power? Our accomplishment, being based 
on consciousness of ourselves as fragmentary 
and limited and of other beings and things 
as limited and different, lies essentially in the 
realm of ignorance and untruth— we are 
caught in the trap of Maya. 

There are two ways to escape from this 
trap. One consists in denying once for all 
the reality of all phenomena; the other, an 
easier way, is to follow our * natural ' bent 
at first and then, as wisdom reveals itself, 
to follow its lead. 

The monists, who take the first way of 
escaping the trap of Avidya, say, *Do not 
bother about creation or cosmos or any such 
thing, however vast and imposing it may 
seem, for it is based on your own conscious- 
ness. It has reality only in your own con- 


sciousness, Deny it/ 

Is the universe really based on our own 
consciousness? Yes, it is indeed true that 
unless we are conscious (to use the word in 
its most comprehensive sense) of a thing, it 
cannot be considered real. The universe 
subsists on our implicit or explicit recogni- 
tion of it. Since it is so illusive and unsatis- 
factory, why not deny it and thus escape the 
snares of Avidya ? Moreover, no illusion 
can influence us without our conscious or 
unconscious co-operation. There is a say- 
ing, ‘The dumb have no enemies.’ If we 
do not respond to the overtures of nature, 
nature is not able to affect us. Having 
created this world, God tells each individual, 
‘ I give you the authority to accept it or not, 
as you please.’ 

There are some monists who actually 
declare, ‘The universe is projected by me.’ 
They say, ‘The whole universe is unreal; 
Brahman alone is real. I am Brahman. I 
am the only reality.’ One can indeed take 
this supreme stand and discard all specula- 
tion about Brahman’s dynamism, its veiling 
and projecting powers. Can^you take this 
stand ? Yes, if you are strong. 

Is reality or truth comprehensible to the 
intellect ? There are those who speculate, 
saying, ‘This world is unreal.* But the next 
moment they ask, ‘ Where is my dinner?’ and 
are annoyed if it is not ready. When they 
cannot sleep, they are perturbed. Such dis- 
crepancy between belief and practice will not 
do. If you say the world is unreal, you must 
be true and consistent, you must live upto 
your affirmation in every way — ^in feeling, in 
thought, and in action. If you are willing to 
do this and are strong enough to follow 
through, this minute you can cease to accept 
the dynamic aspect of Brahman and forget 
the whole creation. You can say to it, 
‘Neti, neti’ (not this, not this) and see it 
vanish. 

But if taking this tremendous stand is im- 
possible for you, if you cannot at once trans- 
cend the aspect of power which I have called 
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the power to accomplish, there is the second 
way of escaping the trap of Maya. Start 
with the lowest aspect of power, if you must. 
Start with accomplishment, if you want to 
accomplish, for thereby you can gradually 
realize the higher power which I have des- 
cribed as the power to resist. 

How can you be sure of rising from the 
lower into the higher aspect ? The expla- 
nation is as follows : the desire to accomplish 
is related to the Avidya or ignorance aspect 
of Shakti or dynamic Brahman. It will be 
remembered that this Avidya aspect of 
power has three impurities, that to one who 
is dominated by it everything seems limited 
or atomic ; everything seems different from 
every other thing ; and everything acts and 
changes. But the second aspect of Shakti, 
Suvidya (auspicious wisdom) , is the opposite 
of ignorance. In this higher manifestation 
of power there is a tendency to the breaking 
down of relationships and differences ; a 
tendency to wise inactivity or passivity, and 
a tendency to unity and infinitude. When 
we try to attain Suvidya, we begin to mani- 
fest these t^dencies, which have been 
dormant within us. 

To progress from Avidya to Suvidya we 
must pursue accomplishment in a higher 
sense. How? By acting in such a way 
that our accomplishments tend to break 
down barriers instead of creating differences; 
to eliminate the restlessness and continuous 
change to which we are now subject ; and to 
insure expansion of being. 

‘ What thou thinkest, that thou 
becomest.’ If we seek material things our 
consciousness takes on the gross and disrupt- 
ing character of matter. Therefore we 
should devote ourselves to the perception of 
what is true, good, pure, and beautiful; we 
should direct ou'r attention to ethical 
achievements, to the service of others, to 
actions that bring a sense of unity. All 
moral, charitable, and unselfish actions help 
us to grow out of the lower expressions of 
Shakti— Avidya or absence of knowledge 


into its higher aspect, Suvidya. 

When we have become established in the 
state of Suvidya, we find the power to resist 
already active in us, compelling us to strive 
against the lower life. Then, gradually, we 
grow conscious of a still higher aspect of 
Shakti, which, as said before, is called 
Ananda or bliss. 

In the state of Ananda the tendencies of 
Suvidya become well established. The sense 
of duality, difference, and division begins to 
vanish. Restlessness departs and peace 
comes to the soul, and because of this peace, 
the untrammelled reality of a higher state, 
from time to time, flashes within us. - With 
differences and divisions fast disappearing, 
we no longer seem atomic and fragmentary, 
but appear more and more comprehensive. 
The Ananda-Shakti, which lies beyond the 
power to accomplish, therefore, belongs not 
merely to the pciwer to resist, but also to 
the power to be. It is blissful power, because 
it brings it divine communion, from which 
springs all joy. In division and difference 
there is nothing but misery, only with union 
and sameness comes bliss. 

In the state of Ananda, when the sense of 
divine union begins to emerge, we continue 
at first to be mainly aware of the dynamic 
aspect of Brahman. But with attainment 
of the highest state of Shakti, called Turiya, 
the dynamic and static coalesce an^ our 
awareness centres completely in the Trans- 
cendental. In Turiya the sense of distinc- 
tion and difference is utterly gone — there 
remains only the pure power to be. 

In order to escape the lower manifesta- 
tions of Brahman’s dynamic aspect and 
attain His transcendental being, which 
would you choose — ^the subjective method or 
the subjective-objective method ? If you 
follow the purely subjective method, you 
will deny manifestations outright. Though 
very drastic, this is preferred by the Very 
few who are superbly strong. 

Most of us will choose the subjective- 
objective method, in which we trace external 
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objects to their source and try subjectively, 
through worship and meditation, to realize 
the higher state of Shakti in all objects; in 
which we keep constantly in mind that even 
the binding aspect of Shakti is divine — ^that 
ignorance, darkness, war, death and destruc- 
tion are also She. 

There is a popular song in India which 
starts with these words : ‘ Come, Mother, 

I challenge Thee to battle : Let us see who 
wins, the son or the Mother.* Is it not 
beautiful ? Such a song is a challenge to 
death and destruction. Recognizing the 
Mother even in death, we should say, 
‘Mother., I see through Thy disguise; this 
also is a manifestation of Thee. Come, I 
challenge Thee to battle : Let us see who 
wins, the son or the Mother.* 

Take this approach. Smile and fight. 
Remember that what you are opposing is 
not an enemy, but Shakti, the Creatrix, your 
own Mother. As a cat plays roughly witS 
her kittens and thereby teaches them to 
fight, the divine Mother is playing with us, 
teaching us the rules of combat that we may 


one day transcend action and eventually 
realize the highest power. Her divine Self. 

Remember that everything which exists, 
being a manifestation of the dynamic Brah- 
man, is therefore Chinmaya, pure conscious- 
ness, not matter at all. Every contact we 
make is a contact with Brahman. Remind 
yourself of this often and you will very soon 
go beyond the lower aspect of Shakti. 

Then the Mother will say, ‘Come, you 
have played long. Let us go home.* 

This is the path : first, there must be 
ethical and moral practice; then, attainment 
of the aspect of Shakti as knowledge ; 
further on, acquisition of Ananda, bliss ; and, 
at last, realization of the Mother as the very 
highest, as identical with transcendental 
Brahman. 

Such seems to me to be a true presenta- 
tion of the nature and secret of power. 
Understood in a less comprehensive way, 
power becomes misleading and dangerous, 
but rightly and fully understood, it is the 
source of liberation. 


HAS THE WORLD GROWN IRRELIGIOUS ? 

By Swami Pavitrananda 


‘ Has the world grown irreligious ?’ If 
we put this question to persons who are in- 
terested in religion, the immediate answer 
will be in the afiirmative. They will say, 
* The world is growing increasingly irreligious 
from day to day, and the worst spectacle of 
the lack of religious spirit can be seen at the 
present time.* Yes, if one looks at the 
situations of the modem world,, one is in 
despair as regards where the world is drifting 
to. After the inhuman and inconceivable 
savagery done by the recent war, with the 
atomic bomb ' hanging like the sword of 
Damocles over the destiny of man, who wiU 


dare say that the Avorld is not drifting away 
from the path of righteousness ? And every 
war brings about great revolutions in socie- 
ties as regards morals and ethical conduct. 
Time-honoured customs arc challenged and 
flouted with bravado, and reckless spirit of 
defiance of everything holy and sacred 
becomes the order of the day. Many 
soldiers demobilized and relieved from the 
active service can Hardly fit in with the old 
society and they shockingly disturb the 
equilibrium of the community in which they 
were once co-ordinating members. It is so 
very true that the problems of peace are far 
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more difficult to tackle than the problems 
of the war. A war is waged at a tremendous 
cost in men and money, it involves the 
greatest amount of sacrifice on the part of 
all concerned, but with what result ? Men 
find that there is no peace even when the 
war is over, that the happiness which they 
longed for has turned into an illusion. 

Then, if you look to the inside working of 
the orthodox religions, you find that the 
condition is hopeless. Attendance in 
churches is very, very poor, and it is daily 
deteriorating. The Church Fathers have to 
devise means by way of music and other 
attractions to draw people. They cry hoarse 
to impress on the people that Christ died on 
the Cross to save humanity. But humanity 
is not anxious about saving itself, so they 
cry in the wilderness. Similar is the case 
with regard to other religions. In India no 
man who has got some modem education is 
very anxious to follow the direction of ortho- 
dox religions. He does not care to worship 
in temples. He is critical about the utility 
of worship in temples. If he visits a temple, 
he is more concerned about its history and 
architecture than its devotional influence. 
At best his love for temples is the result of 
a reflex action. Because some arrogant 
foreigners decry temple-worship, he must 
defend it from a sense of national self-respect. 
The same thing is happening in China. 
Persons who are in touch with the current 
thoughts of the world do not care for their 
ancient culture or way of life. 

And there is an open cmsade against 
religion all over the world. Some people 
are talking vigorously against the utility of 
religion — ^nay, of the disservice that religion 
has done to humanity. And it seems that 
their following is rapidly on the increase. 
Against the surging wave of criticism against 
religion, orthodox people find their voice in- 
effective. They find themselves misfits in 
the modem world. They feel that they have 
become anachronisms. . 

When one observes this sad spectacle, 


one naturally asks with a heavy sigh, ‘ Where 
is the world drifting to ? What is in store 
for humanity, if things go on in this way ?’ 
One feels that the world has distinctly 
become irreligious and the situation is grow- 
ing worse from day to day. 

But if one takes a long-range view of the 
past, one may question, ‘When was the 
world better.? We may have a glamour for 
the past, but it is only because we cannot 
see it from a close quarter. The moon looks 
so beautiful from a distance, but if you go 
near it, how ugly must that be ? The same 
is the case with what we call the past. It 
is a characteristic of human nature that it is 
ever discontented with the present. What- 
ever cannot be seen looks beautiful to it. 
So man always sighs for things gone by, and 
looks eagerly for things that are coming in 
future. But when the future becomes the 
present, as sure as anything it loses all its 
charm. It is said that there is joy in striv- 
ing for a thing, but as soon as the thing is 
got, one is no longer enamoured of it. So 
man is always unhappy, discontented, and 
dissatisfied. Ask any man in any circum- 
stances; from the answers you will find he 
is unhappy and miserable, he has got his 
own cross to bear, which he would not like 
to do if he could help it. 

If you read the ancient scriptures of any 
religion, you find the same siory repeated 
everywhere: ‘The world had fallen away 
from the path of religion, it had gone almost 
to dogs, and there was the necessity of a pro- 
phet to be bom. He was born to save 
humanity, a number of people followed him, 
worshipped him, saw in him a God on earth.* 
But humanity was not saved, it followed its 
own paths, it went on blundering and com- 
mitting mistakes till there came another 
prophet, and gave birth to another religion. 
And there was fight between one religion 
and another, each claiming unrivalled autho- 
rity over the conscience of humanity. This 
is true not only of the pre-historic age but 
also of the era of which there fe accurate 
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record of events. Look at the happenings 
of the medieval age in Europe. What .in- 
human cruelty was done by the Inquisition. 
Thousands of persons— men, women, and 
children were burnt to death, and that in the 
name of religion. Who were more irreligious? 
Those who were persecuted or those who did 
the persecution ? Things were basically the 
same even after the days of Inquisition had 
been over. When the discoveries of science 
began to pull down ancient beliefs and the 
theories preached and supported by religion, 
there was a great hue and cry : religion is in 
danger. Only the religious authorities were 
not powerful enough to persecute those who 
had the temerity to challenge them. 

In India if you read the ancient epics 
and Puranas, you will fmd that, sidt by side 
with ideal characters who are beautiful 
enough to shed the lustre of glory of human- 
ity itself, there were despicable figures who 
would outstrip all modern villains, if they 
were present today. That indicates that 
even in that enchanting past evil existed side 
by side with good, that there were saints as 
well as sinners, — things were not all right or 
all wrong. If you follow the course of Indian 
history from the remote past, at every age 
you will find people complaining that the 
destiny of humanity is hanging in the 
balance. Buddha found the religious life of 
his time burdened with rituals and cere- 
monials, some of which involved great cruel- 
ties to animals. Orthodox Hindus were, of 
course, always against Buddha and Buddh- 
ism. But the message of Buddha carried 
everything before it by the sheer force of its 
strength and weight. But what doubt is 
there that those who were opposed to it, com- 
plained of the great harm it was causing or 
was likely to cause to the country ? Then 
there came the time when Buddhism degene- 
rated and Hinduism got the upper hand. 
Buddhists at that time perhaps levelled the 
same charge against the Hindu revivalists. 
And so on. Look at the condition of India 
— say, one hundred years back. What was 


the situation? The English people came, 
conquered the land, and brought about a 
revolution in the social, moral, and cultural 
outlook of the people. And with them came 
Christianity, which made great inroads on 
the citadel of Hinduism. The majority of 
the people who- received English education 
openly defied Hindu customs and manners, 
orthodox ideas and sentiments, and became 
renegades to their inherited ideals. If one 
studies the inner working of the orthodox 
society, one finds that things were not all 
well there. Child marriage of ridiculous 
types — ^with its concomitant evils child- 
widows — ^polygamy on a revoitingly large 
scale, loose morals of a stagnant society, 
could be found side by side with the rigidity 
of a section of people clinging to higher ideals. 

So one cannot say, unless one is^too much of 
an idealist, that the social condition was all 
ideal at that time. 

This over-critical attitude towards the 
past does not indicate that we are blind to 
the evils of the present times, that we are 
not conscious of the earnest and vigilant care 
that is necessary to improve the present situa- 
tion. All that we want to emphasize is that 
there is not much value in the saying that 
things are all wrong at present in compari- 
son with what they were in the past. What 
happens is this: a generation of people 
comes to the stage of the world. They act 
their parts as best as they can, and when 
their turn comes to leave the stage and when 
they see the coming generation eager to step 
into their shoes, they become alaimed at the 
thought that the tradition and standard they 
have set up will not be respected. So ensues 
the confiict between the Old and the New 
which is eternal. It will be seen that the 
majority of those who say that the world is 
going astray, are of the middle age and 
above. The younger generation will not, as 
a rule, say that. They are full of dreams 
and enthusiasm to build up the world entirely 
on a new foundation and basis. In doing 
that, if they are to sweep away all ancient 
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customs and tboughts, however holy and 
sacred, they do not mind. They will say : 

‘ To build a new house on a dilapidated con- 
struction, one has necessarily to destroy a 
lot. Why grieve over that ? That is rather 
a sign of great weakness.’ So whom to trust? 
— ^the dreaming youths looking to the future, 
or the fossilized old people casting their last, 
lingering glance behind ? 

As time marches on the situation changes, 
circumstances become different, and man 
also acts differently. We cannot judge the 
actions of a man in the mid-twentieth 
century by the ideas and ideals which were 
in vogue in society in the pre-historic age. 
We cannot think of life at present times in 
terms of forest retreats of the Upanishadic 
period, for the simple reason that forests are 
so rare nowadays. It is idle to think that 
we can regulate our present society by the 
old rigid standard of four castes and stages 
of life, because under the stress of modern 
life they have given up thek watertight de- 
marcations. Daily are they tending to 
become fused together. But we do not deny 
that the old principles are there — ^which are 
so healthy, useful and beneficial. The old 
principles will have to be applied to new 
conditions. In the process of doing that 
they may lose their colour but not their in- 
trinsic value. But those whose thoughts run 
only in a fised rut, will get alarmed and say 
that the world is heading towards destruc- 
tion. We like it or not, the world is moving, 
it is not stationary, it has not fallen into 
stagnation. Life is movement, stagnation 
indicates death. So (there are bound to be 
changes in the living, moving world. Only 
the faint-hearted will scared at that. 

The very fact that there is much criti- 
cism of every new form of thought and idea 
indicates Ithat we are alive, that we are on the 
way towards progress. Self-examination is a 
stepping-stone to progress in individual lives. 
The greater the introspection, the greater is 
the chance of improvement. W^e can say 
that the world is on the right track, because 


every new movement which arises is subjec- 
ted to merciless analysis, criticism and 
scrutiny. It has to grow against tremendous 
oppositions. If it survives, it does because 
of sheer merit, utility and necessity. This 
may be called a process of growth of the 
world through self-analysis and self-criticism. 

Do we not find innumerable societies and 
associations rising in every country, in order 
to set right the moral and spiritual disturb- 
ances of people ? If churches and temples 
suffer from lack of attendance, the spiritual 
hankering of people is pressing for fulfilment 
through many other substitutes. In the last 
fifty years alone, we see that so many move- 
ments have been started, which are allied to 
spiritual activities. That shows that in spite 
of the vaunted opposition by modern man 
to religion, he is constitutionally a religious 
being. 

And there are so many false prophets. 
Every one of them can claim a large follow- 
ing. The wonder of wonders is that some 
of them find easy victims in persons who are 
most sceptical, critical and alert. Poor 
creatures — ^who too much confident of their 
intelligence make abject fools of themselves. 
Persons who, because of suspicious nature, 
see spectres in broad daylight find to their 
dismay that the daylight has faded for them. 
But we should not pity them too much. 
Their sad plights only illustrate the point 
that we cannot so easily stifle our spiritual 
hankering. It is constantly pressing for ful- 
filment. If we do not give it proper scope, 
It will run into a wrong channel. But that 
does not mean that the old orthodoxy will 
have their day again. Old beliefs and faiths 
must have a new orientation, otherwise they 
will not be able to satisfy the demands of 
new hopes and aspirations and keep pace 
with the new outlook. One of ^ the most in- 
fluencial preachers in America said in his 
younger days, ‘I, am throwing over my old 
idea of the universe. I am building another — 
and leaving God out.’ Yet in mature years 
when he began to preach, his Sunday sermons 
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would be eagerly heard by two tb three 
thousand devout souls. His idea was that 
the Virgin Birth, the literal inspiration of the 
scriptures, the belief that Christ will re^m 
‘upon a heap of blazing clouds,* will no longer 
stand. ‘If people must accept these inter- 
pretations or get out,’ then out of the Chris- 
tian church would go some of the best 
Christian life and consecration of this gene- 
ration. The very fact that churches and 
similar institutions are in disfavour proves 
that they do not fulfil the modern needs. 
Good wine needs no bush. If religion has 
got its utility, it need not be advertised. 
People, of their own necessity, will seek it 
out from any corner of the earth. It may be 
that those persons who talk so mucli of reli- 
gion do not know what religion is. They 
deal with false wares. So they cannot 
attract people. As such they need not feel 
sorry or disappointed. 

Are not many persons unconsciously reli- 
gious f Many persons outside the fold of 
orthodox religions live much better lives than 
those of their brethren who bear the insignia 
of being religious-minded. A tree should 
be judged by its fraits. It is not going to 
churches with punctilious regularity or fol- 
lowing the routine of religious ceremonies 
with severe rigidity that really constitutes a 


religious life, but character, purity of heart, 
the spirit of service, the readiness to sacrifice 
one’s all, if need be, for a cause. Judged by 
this standard can we say that the world 
altogether lacks such people ? Do we not 
find a number of persons in every country 
who attract a considerable following because 
of their exalted character.? They may not 
pray regularly — at least in public, but what 
doubt is there that God’s grace is vn them ? 

Those who glibly say that the world is 
growing irreligious, forget that the power 
behind the world is not the brick and mortar 
of churches, or the beauty and grandeur of 
mosques and temples, but God Himself. His 
eyes see everything. He knows best how to 
guide His creation. Behind apparent evils 
there may be lurking seeds of unseen good. 

There are ebbs and flows in the ocean. 
The moon waxes as much as it wanes. There 
occur ups and downs in life. The same holds 
good in regard to the history of humanity. 
Humanity is on a long march At times pro- 
gress may not b^ clearly visible, at times it 
may seem that it is on a wrong path, but 
through mistakes -and blunders, it h on the 
onward march, it is going towards its ulti- 
mate goal. To deny this is to deny the 
existance of God Himself. That is rather 
the surest indication of irreligious sense. 


THE KING AND THE HANDMAIDEN 

By Prof. H. C. PAuii, M.A. 


This is a story taken from the Masnavi 
of Moulana Jalaluddin Bumi who was a 
philosopher-poet of the Persian world in the 
thirteenth century. His book illustrates the 
Sufi doctrines with occasional anecdotes. 
Eeally the stories are of no importance but 
for the spiritual meaning underlying them. 
Following or rather adapting to his own 
needs, a method long established in mystic 


poetry, Jalaluddin sets the matter of his dis- 
course within a framework of tales which 
introduce and exemplify the various topics 
and are frequently interwoven with explana- 
tions of their own inner meaning. There are 
several hundreds of stories' in his book which 
are found in the Koran and its commenta- 
ries, the traditions of the prophet, and the 
lives of pre-Mohammedan prophets and 
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Muslim saints. And the Kalila and Dimna, 
an Arabic translation of Sanskrit Fanchon 
tantm, also supplies many beast fables, 
where the animals play the allegorical parts 
assigned to them. But our poet borrows 
much and owes little — he makes his own 
everything that comes to hand. 

This present story is taken from Ibn 
Sina. We know that Bumi was the founder 
of the Moulaviya order of dervishes who 
were whirling dervishes. While instructing 
his followers, he made use of these stories 
which more probably belonged to the mis- 
cellaneous stock of * wandering * stories 
carried to and fro by dervishes and other 
travellers, and here the author might have 
put them into verse in his Masnavi from 
memory. This simple story may, in short, 
be summarized thus. One day a king went 
out huntmg with his courtiers. On the way 
he fell in love with a handmaiden. She was 
brought to the court but was soon found to 
be ailing. The king sought advice from his 
physicians, but the treatment of them was 
of no avail. Being helpless the king asked 
divine help, and in dream he was directed to 
seek the advice of the divine physician who 
would be coming to him next moraing. The 
physician sent of God examined the patient 
and found that it was the attachment to- 
wards a goldsmith whose separation made 
her sick. Soon the goldsmith was brought 
from his distant home and was married to 
that maiden, and readily the lady became 
joyful and recovered from her illness. The 
story ends with the slaying of the goldsmith 
by the phvsician who was prompted ^to do 
this at divine suggestion. 

This simple story, though at first sight 
seems very ordinary, is full of spiritual 
meaning underIving it, as the poet has ex- 
pounded it in his mvstical way. The poet 
himself says of it. *^0 my friends, listen to 
this story, in truth this is the very essence 
of our inward state.* And let us see how it 
explains the inward state of our life. He 
begins his mvstical story thus : ^In former 
days there lived a king to whom belonged 


both the temporal and spiritual power. 
Suddenly one day he rode with his courtiers 
a-hunting. On the high way the king became 
enslaved of her. In as much as the bird of 
his life became impatient in its cage, he gave 
money and bought the maiden. When he 
had brought her and won to his desire, by 
divine decree she was ailing,* 

Mystically, the king is the soul of man 
which has been entangled in the body, his 
earthly kingdom where he is enthroned from 
the beginning of the creation of the world. 
And the soul, rather the rational soul, is 
possessed with both the animal spirit that 
commands to evil (Nafs-i-ammarah) and 
the divine spirit which is the soul at rest 
(Nafs-i-mutamainnah) . The king’s going out 
a-hunting is seeking the knowledge of God 
in this world where the soul, i.e. a traveller 
in the path of God (Salik-i-rah) , has been 
sent to realize God. As a famous tradition 
says, T (God) desired that I should be 
known, so I created the universe.* The 
courtiers of the king are the different qualities 
of the rational soul. The highway is the 
sensible world, a stage in the divine path, 
where the soul has become captive of lust 
and passion, symbolically referring to the 
handmaiden. Now, if lust and passion are 
overpowering any soul, it cannot be at rest 
unless the passions are satisfied. Here the 
condition of the soul overpowered by lust 
and passion has well been compared to a bird 
in the cage. Eeadily the king with his ' 
money, temporal power, e^fuivaleafc to physi- 
cal strength, energy etc., got her and satisfied 
the passions. The soul, when once it has 
begun to descend down, cannot stop at the 
stage but will hanker after other desires. 
This is the nature of animal desires which 
gradually go on increasing and if they are 
not satisfied, they will not go well, which 
condition has been hinted at in the ailing of 
the maiden, though it may be that the 
rational soul will at every stage of its des- 
cending downwards try to overpower the 
defect which is forcing it down. This striv- 
ing rational soul is called the upbraiding soul 
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(Nafsul-lawwama) which is struggling with 
the lustful soul, so that by conquering it, it 
may rise up and meet with the state of the 
soul at rest. And this ailing of the maiden 
which causes the striving of the rational soul 
is made by divine decree. 

This divine decree is always for our good 
but it is not easily understood by ordinary 
men. How beautifully the poet illustrates 
other instances of divine decree ! * A certain 
person had an ass, but no saddle ; (as soon 
as) he got the saddle, the ass was carried 
away by the wolf. He had a pitcher but no 
water was available; when he got it, the 
pitcher broke away.’ We should know that 
every desire has unsatisfying thirst. Desire 
has no limit. When one desire is satisfied, 
there will appear other desires which will go 
on continually till death, if we do not try to 
be contented, and for tips God brings forward 
calamity instructing us that in passions and 
desires there is no satisfaction but in controll- 
ing them. 

The poet then says : The king gathered 
together physicians from every comer, and 
said, ‘The life of us both is in your hands. 
My life is of no account and she is the life of 
my life. I am in pain and sickness and she 
is the remedy. Whoever relieves her, will be 
bestowed with all ‘my treasures and belong- 
ings.’ The physicians replied, ‘We will exert 
ourselves to the utmost by applying all our 
intelligences together. We are, no doubt, 
expert physicians and remedy for the pain 
will surely be found out.’ In their arrogance 
they did not say, ‘If God wills consequently, 
God showed to them the inability of men. 
The avoidance of ‘If God wills’ is the sign of 
pride and arrogance, though the mere saying 
of these words has no effect. There are 
many instances where though one does not 
utter, ‘If God wills,’ but the soul of him is in 
harmony with the soul of the will of God. 
However much they (physicians) applied 
remedy and medicine, the pain increased and 
the object was not fulfilled. The sick girl 
became more feeble and the sorrow of the 
king knew no bounds. It was by divine 


decree 'that the oxymel produced bile, and 
the oil of almonds increased constipation ; 
from purgatives constipation resulted, without 
giving effect to relaxation. There are cases 
when hy divine decree water helps the fire 
like naphtha. 

Mystically, the rational soul being en- 
tangled in lust and passions, seeks its com- 
plete satisfaction, but in passionate desires 
there cannot be any completion of the 
desires, — one desire will produce another 
desire, and as long as the later desire is not 
satisfied, he will remain restless. This rest- 
less rational soul is now seeking the guidance, 
while proceeding towards the path of God, 
to the physicians who possess worldly 
wisdom, knowledge, and insight with pride 
and arrogance in them, for helping from his 
descending downwards. The physicians 
readily come to help, but their efforts will 
have no effect, for it is- a disease of the heart, 
not of the body. The worldly wisdom and 
insight cannot cure the heart disease, for it 
requires intuition to understand the state of 
the heart. Here the physicians are the 
worldly spiritual guides, who are trying to 
guide the restless rational soul, but they often 
lead one astray. 

The poet continues on : When the king 
saw the inability of the physicians, he ran 
barefooted to the mosque. He entered the 
mosque and proceeded to the Mihrab 
(prayer niche) and the prayer carpet was 
bathed in tears of the king. When he became 
aware of himself from his immersion of Fana 
(unconsciousness of one’s self, being merged 
in the divine will), he opened his tongue in 
praise and applause, with a happy mood, 
‘O God, your least gift is a great domain 
over the world.; what shall I pray to you, 
as you know every secret ? O' you, with 
whom we always seek shelter in our need, 
again we are led astray. But you have said, 
“Although I know every secret of you, never- 
theless declare it forthwith in your outward 
form (of prayer) .” ’ As from the depth of 
his heart, he raised forward his prayer, the 
sea of His Bounty began to surge. Slumber 
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overpowered him at the time of his weeping 
and he saw in dream that an old man has 
appeared before him, saying ‘Good news, 0 
king, your prayers have been granted ; (now) 
if any one appears before you tomorrow, 
know that he is sent by Me. And as he is 
coming from Me, surely he is an expert 
physician. Respect him as one trusty and 
faithful, and in him you find the absolute 
magic and power of God.’ At the promised 
hour and day, while the king was waiting in 
expectation for the one mysteriously shown 
to him, he saw a person excellent (with the 
attributes of God) and full of treasure (with 
the beauty of God) who was really a sun in 
the midst of a shadow. He was appearing 
like a full moon, who was really non-existent, 
though visible in the form of phantasy. In 
spirit phantasy has no reality, (yet) behold 
the world which is based on phantasy I All 
peace and war is based on phantasy, (like- 
wise) all pride and shame is arising from 
phantasy. But those phantasies which 
ensnare the saints are the reflections of the 
moon-faced ones of the garden of God. That 
phantasy which the king saw in dream 
became visible in the face of the guest. The 
king himself, without the chamberlains, ad- 
vanced and welcomed his guest coming from 
the Invisible. Both of them became as sea- 
men expert in swimming, the souls of them 
became mixed together without being sewn, 
(and at that state the king) said, ‘You are 
my Beloved (in reality) , not she ; but in this 
world work brings forward another work, i.e. 
every cause has its effect. You are as pro- 
phet Mohammed to me, while I am like 
Umar (the second Caliph) ; and T am always 
ready at your service.’ 

Here, the restless rational soul finds that 
the worldly spiritual guides with their limited 
knowledge of the secrets of God are not able 
to make him pacified, by curing the ailment 
of the maiden, which is nothing but the 
unsatisfying thirst of desires and passions 
which have been inflicted on the rational soul. 
These worldly guides cannot give the restless 
soul any prefer lead as they have no real 


knowledge of the secrets of God. It is always 
striving to rise up from its entanglement with 
the passions, but it requires patience and 
control of mind, which should be instructed 
by the real spiritual guide. For this purpose 
the rational soul turns towards the aid of 
God for spiritual upliftment, of which he is 
not aware, though he is seeking it. And this 
is the nature of every rational soul ; whenever 
he is in difficulties and finds no rescue from 
it, he seeks the aid of God who readily helps 
the soul if he be earnest and sincere. We 
find that the restless rational soul has been 
united with the spirit of God,, though 
momentarily. And there are instances where 
it has been found that, if any soul is sincere 
and earnest to the core of his heart, he will 
get the glimpses of the light of God. For 
the moment the restless soul developed to the 
state of the soul at rest ; and as only the soul 
at rest is qualified to realize the reality of 
God, he tasted it. These are the moments 
when the invisible voices from God are heard. 
And if the rational soul desires that God 
should come down, to guide him in every 
affair of life with a physical form, he comes 
down and takes a visible form. 

Only God exists and all the other things 
of the world are non-existent. The false 
imaginations of us make them existing. We 
exist as long as we think ourselves to be 
existing. This world is based on contraries 
and any contrary things have no essence in 
reality, though they become visible to us 
who are also made up of contrary things and 
ideas. The moment we shall be relieved of 
our contrary things, i.e the different elements 
of which our bodies are made and of our 
contrary ideas with which our minds are 
developed, we shall be mixed with God who 
has no opposite. And that is the only reality 
which cannot be described in words. That 
is the state to be realized. We know that 
Adam was thrown into this world, i.e. creation 
began, as he took a single step into the region 
of animal spirit by taking a forbidden fruit 
which was the symbol of impurity or ignor- 
ance. We separated overselves from God 
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who is All Pure, by our impurities which 
compelled us in bodily forms, and the moment 
we shall be relieved of all impurities, we shall 
be again mixed with God, the All-pure One. 
The spiritual guide who is a representative 
from God in this world is always ready to 
help us to realize that state, if we really 
want it. And, at last, we shall find that God, 
spiritual guide, and the devotee, all the three 
are one in essence. Every work or cause of 
this world is of secondary nature and its ejffect 
is also secondary. One work begets another 
and in this way it goes on continually, but 
if we could stop in the beginning, there would 
have been no creation at all. But creation 
is according to the will of God, and this 
world from our birth to death is a great 
journey towards the goal, and the goal can 
be attained only by following the precepts 
of the spiritual guide to which the rational 
soul has once been initiated. 

The tale advances thus : The king 
opened his hands and embraced him and 
like Love seated him into his heart and soul. 
He began to kiss his hand and foot and 
inquire about his home and (toils of) journey. 
With many such questions he led him to the 
chief seat, and exclaimed ; ‘ At la.st I have 

found a treasure by being patient. 0 Gift 
from God and defence against trouble, you 
are the meaning of ‘Tatience is the key of 
joy.’* O You, your very appearance is the 
answer to every question, and every difiliculty 
is solved by you without having any discus- 
sion. 'You are the interpreter of every secret 
of our hearts and a helping hand to every 
one whose fooit is entangled in the mire. 
Welcome, O You, Chosen One, if you dis- 
appear, destiny will come upon us and will 
straiten the wide room of our hearts.* 

The rational soul has been initiated to the 
spiritual guide, who may be called the spiri- 
tual soul or the universal soul (Aql-i-qul) 
Once he has been initiated, he gives all his 
heart and soul to the spiritual guide, i.e. he 
readily agrees to abide by the rules and 
conditions of the universal soul, which in the 
form of the spiritual guide will regulate the 


rational soul to its development to the stage 
of universal soul. Once he has got the scent 
of the imiversal soul, he feels that he is 
approaching the Reality which is the source 
of joy and bliss, for which every soul is 
hankering after. Here, the guide, as he 
knows every nook and comer of his devotee, 
is capable of leading him to the right path. 
And also as the devotee feels that without 
the help of the spiritual guide he wiU not be 
able to be relieved of passions and greed, it 
is of great advantage for the guide to lead 
the devotee who has firm faith and great 
respect towards his guide, which qualities are 
essential for the devotee in this connection. 

The poet proceeds on : When that inter- 
course and bounteous feast was over, the king 
took his hand and led him to the seraglio. 
He described to him his tale of a sufferer and 
its infliction, and then seated him beside the - 
sick (girl). ... He saw the pain and the 
secret became open to him, but he concealed 
it from the king (for the moment). Her 
pain was not from the black or yellow bile ; 
the smell of every firewood appears from the 
smoke. From her grief, he perceived that 
she was heart-stricken, well in body but 
overpowered by attachment to another heart. 
Attachment is clear by her grief of the heart. 
Ailing of the lover is different from •all other 
ailments : ‘ Love is the astrolabe of the 
secrets of God.’ — ^Then the poet gives a long 
description of the mysteries of love. 

After the devotee has been fullv initiated 
to his spiritual guide, he is laying bare to him 
all the secrets of his heart. And here we find, 
how the spiritual guide is going to regxilate 
him for his upliftment. He knows every- 
thing, but he cannot disclose it at that very 
moment. Though the rational soul, now, 
feels that he is overpowered by passions, but 
he cannot readily shake it down. It requires 
time to be relieved from th^se lower passions 
of the heart. Therefore, the spiritual guide 
is also waiting for that moment. But it is 
axiomatic that every strong attachment has 
great force behind it. And it will ultimately 
lead to God. Only the direction of the 
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attachments should be changed. The poet 
then declares, ‘Whether love be from this 
side or from that side, it will ultimately lead 
us to that side (i.e. we shall be perfect in 
divine love). 

But the spirit of love cannot be described. 
It is beyond description and can be under- 
stood only by one who is in love. The poet 
says, ‘However much I may say in exposition 
and explanation of love, but when I come to 
describe love itself, I become ashamed of 
that description. Although any description 
through language makes a thing clear, but in 
the description of love, tongueless one is 
more clear. In expounding it, intellect lay 
down helpless in the mud like an ass ; it was 
love alone that could describe of love and its 
qualities. The proof of the sun became the 
sun itself, if you require the proof, do not 
turn your face from it.’ In the same way, if 
we like to have the idea of pure love, we 
must always be striving after following the 
principles of purity. But it is not possible, 
at the first instant, to avoid all the obstruc- 
tions that come in the way of the goal, as 
one cannot look at the sun constantly. We 
know about the sun through its shadow only. 
And the poet says, Tf the shadow gives an 
indication of it, the sun will give spiritual 
light at every moment.’ A beautiful simile 
is drawn here. The sun is the pure light of 
God, and its rays spread over the world are 
the spiritual guide or the universal reason, 
and its shadow may be compared to the 
intellectual faculties and the phenomenal 
world by which we are influenced. And the 
poet says, The shadow, like interesting stories 
in the night hours, influences you to sleep, 
but when the sun rises the moon is cloven 
asunder.’ People engrossed in the pheno- 
menal world are always unaware of the pure 
light of God, but when the spiritual light will 
shine in them, they will be awakened to the 
presence of God, and the moon (referring to 
the intellect which derives its shadowy light 
from the sun) in them will be pulverized. 
The phrase 'splitting of the moon in twain^ 
(Inshaqqal qamara) referred to m the Koran 


(ch. LVI. i) signifies the approach of the Day 
of Resurrection, where every one will stand 
before God face to face ; it may also be inter- 
preted as the salvation of the soul when it 
will be united with God. 

Though the poet tries to make clear the 
idea of God by symbols, he admits that it is 
beyond human conception. He says There 
is nothing so unique in the world like this 
(physical) sun, but the spiritual sun (God) 
is everlasting ; It has no yesterday, i.e. It is 
beyond time and space. Although this ex- 
ternal sun is the One (therefore it cannot be 
compared to another); yet it is possible to 
imagine one resembling it. (But) the spiri- 
tual sun (God) which is beyond the ether, 
has no peer in mind or externally. How His 
essence can be contained in imagination that 
we may have an idea about His resemblance ?’ 
Then, in poetic fashion, through a dialogue 
between him and his spiritual guide, the poet 
explains it more clearly that God cannot be 
described adequately: I said to him, Tt is 
better that the secret- of the friend should be 
concealed ; please listen to it through stories. 
It is better that the secret of the lovers should 
be said in the talk of others.’ He said: 
Tell it openly and nakedly and with faith- 
fuhiess ; do not put me off, 0 You talkative. 
Put off the veil and speak nakedly, for I do 
not sleep with my idol, wearing a shirt.’ I 
said, Tf He become naked in the vision, 
neither you remain, nor your bosom (or 
sides) and the waist (Kinara and Miyan, 
have double meaning — bosom and waist, and 
margin and between, referring to space and 
time, which will vanish away, when the 
absolute unity of God will be revealed).’ 
Hence he concludes this discussion of God 
thus: Ask (of the mysteries) of God but 
ask with measure ; for a blade of straw will 
not be able to bear the mountain. If the 
sun, by whom this world is illuminated, 
approach nearer, it will bum away every- 
thing. Don’t seek of trouble, turmoil, and 
bloodshed; ask no more about the sun of 
Tabriz (Shams-i-Tabriz, the poet’s spiritual 
guide; here he may also be referred to God. 
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And to a devotee the spiritual guide is only 
a personification of God) . We, ordinary 
persons, are like a blade of grass and the 
light of God may be compared to the moun- 
tain. So long we have not purified ourselves, 
it is not possible to grasp the real conception 
of God. And if we go to understand Him, 
our raw conceptions will only bring forth 
trouble, turmoil, and bloodshed, which have' 
become evident in our everyday life that 
murder and bloodshed are often being com- 
mitted in the name of religion and God. 

Let us again come to our stoiy. The 
physician made the house secluded for him 
and the handmaiden. With proper examina- 
tion, enquiry, and search, he understood that 
it was a goldsmith of Samarkand to whom 
the lady was attached. And he said thus to 
the maiden, T knew what is your illness 
and I will soon in delivering you display the 
art of magic. Be glad and have firm faith 
and no anxiety ; I will do for you what rain 
does to a garden. I will bear all your 
anxieties and you need not be anxious ; I am 
to you kinder than hundred fathers,’ He 
then went to the king and advised him to 
summon the goldsmith from that far country, 
after beguiling him with gold and robes of 
honour. Readily messengers were sent to 
Samarkand, and when the man saw much 
wealth and robes of honour, he was beguiled 
and parted himself from the town and his 
children. The next few lines proceed thus: 
Joyously he came to the road, being unaware 
that the king had a design against his life. 
He mounted an Arab horse and proceeded 
joyously ; (really) he counted the robes of 
honour as a fine paid for murder. In his 
own fancy there were riches, power, and 
prestige ^ (as) said Azrail (the angel of 
death), ‘Go, (on your wrong path); yes, a 
fruit (of enjoyment you will get) 

When the goldsmith arrived at the court, 
he was cordially welcome. And according 
to the advice of the (divine) physician, the 
handmaiden was given (in marriage) to tha/t 
stranger, so that she might be happy by 
union with him, and the water of union with 


him might put out the fire (of passion) . For 
six months they were satisfying their desire, 
till the girl was - restored to health. After 
that the physician prepared for him a potion, 
and when the goldsmith drank it, he began 
to dwindle away before her. As because of 
sickness beauty faded away from him, the 
soul of the lady also had no sympathy in his 
misfortune. Gradually he became more ugly 
and his face became disfigured and the heart 
of the lady also became more indifferent to 
him. 

Here, the physician knew, at the first 
moment, that the king’s better half (i.e. the 
handmaiden, symbolically the lower passions 
in which the rational soul has been en- 
tangled), was suffering for her attachment 
towards the goldsmith (i.e. ojther worldly 
desires, such as wealth, power, and prestige, 
that are no less than lust and passions) and 
the lower passions have always strong attach- 
ment towards these things. But he cannot 
disclose it, for possibly the king may not 
believe it, that his lower passions are really 
in attachment with other things. Therefore 
the physician takes some time and then dis- 
closes to him the fact that really he has 
other desires which should be fulfilled. And 
he knows very well that these attachments 
have no lasting effect; they will fade away 
sooner or later from the comer of the rational 
soul which is universally hankering after 
spiritual matters. The potion applied to the 
goldsmith signifies the slow process of self- 
mortification whereby the carnal soul is purged 
of its passion and desires under the direction 
of the spiritual guide. 

The poet then remarks, ‘Those attach- 
ments which are for the sake of colour (i.e. 
outward beauty and power) are not (really) 
love which will come to disgrace at last. 
Had it (goldsmith, or the passions and 
desires) been a disgrace altogether the evil 
judgement might not have come upon him.’ 
If there were no further passions and desires, 
and if the people thought them as disgrace, 
at the beginning, then they^ were not to lose 
anything. But this does not actxially 
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happen. The people hanker after and when 
they find at last that in following after desires, 
there is no peace and that these things have 
no lasting efiect* they try to avoid theiin, 
and humbly submit to the spintual guides 
who lead them to the goal. 

At the pathetic loss of the goldsmith, the 
poet advises thus : ‘As the love of the dead 
is not enduring and as the dead one is never 
coming to us again (i.e. the attraction for the 
thmgs temporary has no lasting effect, and 
they cannot inspire us for ever), choose the 
love of that Living One, who is everlasting 
and who is a cup-bearer to you, offering 
life-increasing wine. And select the love of 
that One from whom all the prophets gained 
(real) power and glory. Do not say, “We 
have no admission to that king (God) ; (for) 
dealmgs with the generous are not dMcult/^ 
God is All Merciful. He is always ready to 
help us if we only be earnest in getting His 
favour, and thus to realize God.’ 

In concluding the story the poet says, 
Tt was by divine order that the physician 
administered poison to the goldsmith. This 
action was like that of Khizr who cut the 
throat of the boy but the secret of this is not 
understood by the common masses. (Also) 
if lOiizr sank the boat in the sea, yet, in his 
sinking it down, there were hundreds of 
righteousness.’ With reference to these acts, 
we find in the Koran (S, XVIH) that Moses 
was up against the mysteries (of God) which 
he wanted to esplore. He searched out a 
man endowed with knowledge derived from 
the divine springs from which flow the 
paradoxes of life. He was shown three such 
paradoxes and how human impatience is 
inconsistent with their true understanding. 
Khizr, sent from God, and Moses were on 
a ioumey until they were in the boat, and 
he (Khizr) scuttled it. Moses said, ‘Have 
you scuttled it in order to drown those in 
it?’ . , . (Then) they met a young man, 
whom Khizr killed. Moses asked, ‘Have 
you not slain an innocent person who had 
slain none?* He answered, ‘Did I not tell 


you cannot have any patience with me ? , . 
Afterwards it was found that his every act 
was done for lasting benefit as Khizr inter- 
preted them : ‘As for the boat, it belonged 
to a cex^tain man in dire want ; they pHed it 
on the water; but I wished to render it 
unserviceable, for there was after them a 
certain king who seized on every boat by 
'‘force. As for the youth, his parents were 
people of faith and we feared that he would 
grieve them by obstinate rebellion and in- 
gratitude.’ Therefore when divine decree 
wills anything to be done, we should submit 
to it humbly. And our poet declares thus : 
like Ismail lay your head before Him, 
gladly and laughingly give up your soul 
before His dagger, in order that your soul 
may remain laughing unto eternity like the 
pure soul of Ahmed (the prophet Moham- 
med) with the one (God) . 

Mystically, it is the sacrificing of the 
carnal soul, for the sake of God, so that the 
eternal bliss m^y be found out. It is the 
surrender of the lower self before the higher 
seif which is the true meaning of Islam, and 
is the secret of ev^ true religion. The 
king was possessed with both temporal and 
spiritual powers, that is, the rational soul is 
mixed up with the lower passions and de- 
sires, and has in it the spirit of the light of 
God. So long it is following after passions 
and worldly desires which are intermingled 
together, it cannot develop in the spiritual 
path. But in desires there is pain 'which is 
a blessing in disguise. Pams after pains are 
coming to us and they declare that we are 
led astiay. Amidst these suffermgs the 
rational soul hankers after spiritual light 
which is also innate in it. And the response 
comes. Gradually, by mortifying the carnal 
share in it, it developes in its spiritual side, 
and at last becomes one with the ^iritual 
soul which is the goal of every religion. 
This unity of God has so beautifully 
been expounded by the poet in this 
simple story of the king and the hand- 
maiden. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND MODERN INDIA* 

By Prof. K. E. Pisharoti, M.A. 


None has done more to rouse up and to 
raise up the spirit of India — and this is essen- 
tially religious — ^from the lethargy into which 
it has fallen ; none has expounded in clearer 
terms and in more practical form this sense 
of spirituality, handed down from the Vedic 
period in unbroken succession, the spirituality 
which forms the warp and woof of our very 
being — than Swami Vivekananda. He has 
opened our eyes to the causes that have 
conspired to degenerate our motherland and 
the teeming millions of her children and he 
has pointed out how we may redeem, how 
we may bring back to life what now lies 
submerged, how we may assert once again 
and how we may hand on to our neighbours 
the torch of wisdom for the benefit of our- 
selves and the world at large. Let us not 
delude ourselves with the glories that were; 
let us not ponder over the might-have-been. 
Let us, on the other hand, arise, let us be 
awake, let us forge ahead and let us achieve 
the glory that the glory that is yet to 
be. Let us be the glorious sons of our 
glorious forefathers. 

In the midst of the clash of cultures and 
the clash of ideals, brought on by the lust 
of gold and the scramble for power, Dharma 
deteriorates and spiritual values degenerate. 
Then the Lord incarnates Himself for the 
protection of the good, for the destniction of 
evil, and for the establishment of Dharma 
or the eternal verities of life. In that great 
anostle who carried abla^^e, far and wide, the 
light of religion and spirituality, lit by his 
glorious Maslter, Sri E-amakrishna Pamma- 
hamsa, we see a fulfilment of the divine 
promise— we see an incarnation of God. Let 
us cherish their hallowed memory and follow 
in their footmens and ensure peace and well- 
being for ourselves and the world at large. 

Swami Vivekananda is a stem realist and 
realizes inore trenchantly than any one before 


him or after him, how we have fallen away 
from our high pedestal. We have lost our 
seriousness and practicality, our organizing 
capacity and power of management ; we have 
lost our honesty of purpose and cultural in- 
t^ity; we have lost our sense of self-con- 
fidence and self-respect, our faith and love ; 
and naturally enough we have degenerated 
into a nation of imbeciles — physical, intellec- 
tnal, and emotional wrecks, worse, indeed, 
than hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Self-sacrifice, self-reverence, and self-knowl- 
edge — these which alone lead life to sovereign 
power, we have bartered away unconsciously, 
if not deliberately. The final plank in the 
making of future India, ^ says Swamiji, ‘is the 
unification of religion, for no nation can be 
rejuvenated, unless it be based on the innate 
goodness of man, i.e. on the religion of man.’ 
Time is rather past to give up our petty 
quarrels and petty differences ; time is come 
to gather up our spiritual forces and achieve 
the national union of India. What we want 
today is strength, ‘muscles of iron and nerves 
of steel and indomitable will,’ and this is 
possible only through the pi’actice of the 
religion of fearlessness and the realization of 
the ideal of Advaita. The prophet has given 
his message : let us hope that we are not too 
imbecile to benefit by it. 

Ours was never isolated life, despite our 
natural geographical isolation ; and, indeed, 
today no nation can live in isolation. Matter 
is now forced from one extremity of the world 
to the other in the twinkling of an eye and 
no place seems inaccessible. We can see, from 
where we stand, what is happening at the 
other end of the earth, and the man talking 
from thousands and thousands of mihs awcy 
we hear with our ears and see with our eyes. 

* Lecture delivered by Prof. K. E. Pisbaroti, MA. 
of the Benares Hindu University, on the occasion of 
the birthday celebrations of Swanai Vivekananda/ 
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Modern science has annihilated space and is 
in the process of annihilating time, for, even 
as it is,' voice and form are being rescued 
from the hands of time, the destroyer. Isola- 
tion now is utterly impossible, and we cannot 
shut off foreign impacts and cultural contacts. 
The impact from the West has enslaved us, 
enfeebled us, and the impact from the East 
is now being felt powerfully : it only remains 
to be seen how it will affect us — ^whether it 
will re-vitalize us or whether it will de-vitalize 
us. From the very moment of being until 
the very moment of non-being, life is a con- 
tinuous process of becoming, which involves 
perpetual adjustment to the ever changing 
environments, physical, mental, and moral. 
Life has, thus, been a continual process of 
building, eternal building. It has been differ- 
ent in different places and has produced 
different results. And naturally the civiliza- 
tions, ancient or modem, which different 
nations have built up, have each its own 
distinctive trait. Thus the Grecian civiliza- 
tion reveals the love of the perfection of form ; 
the Roman, the love of precision and accu- 
racy; the Gothic, the love of passion and 
energy ; the English, the love of tenacity and 
the German, the love of thoroughness. India, 
on the other hand, reveals the love of spiri- 
tuality. In ancient days we assimilated what- 
ever cultured contacts we have had ; and 
naturally the Dharmi has always remained 
essentially the same, however much the 
Dharmas become metamorphosed. But under 
the force of the impact from the West, we 
are giving up the traditional process of 
assimilation and introducing instead the un- 
happy process of imitation, and this has 
tended to produce a slave mentality — feature 
which has begun to eat into the very vitals 
of our national life, sd much so that even 
the Dharmi is becoming diseased. Swami 
Vivekananda has visualized this as the great- 
est of the disasters that modern India is now 
exposed to. Let us, by all means, take 
whatever is good in foreign cultures, — ^the 
Grecian love of form perfection, the Roman 
love of precision, the English love of tenacity, 


or the German love of thoroughness. Let us 
receive in as rich a measure as possible the 
achievements of modern science and amelior- 
ate the condition of the masses ; let us accept 
the noble science of healing and alleviate the 
sufferings of our brethren ; let us welcome 
that exuberant sense of freedom and personal 
liberty and do away with our social in- 
equalities ; let us cultivate their professional 
honesty and integrity and serve our fellow 
beings more efficiently. But let us not give 
up our sense of ethical and spiritual values ; 
let us not practise duplicity to attain material 
ends ; let us not convert honesty into a matter 
of policy and justice into a matter of expe- 
diency; let us not be deceived by the fads 
of social life and let us not convert sacramen- 
tal marriage into sex companionship. Let us 
hearken then to the warning of the revered 
seer ; let us for ever be Indians, let us be 
proud that we are Indians and let us repeat 
with the seer T am proud of being an Indian.* 
Sympathetic is his outlook, profound is his 
diagnosis, sagely is his counsel, and radical 
is his cure. He is at the same time relentless 
and unscathing in his criticism regarding the 
numerous ubiquities we have, in the name of 
religion, reared up in our everyday social 
and religious life. Orthodoxy, untouchability, 
unapproacbability. the emphasis of form to 
the utter exclusion of spirit, claiming of 
privileges in life without shouldering respon- 
sibilities — ^these he has mercilessly exposed 
and ruthlessly condemned. He viewed life as 
it is — its innate goodness and circumstantial 
weakness, the hallucinations it has set up and 
the snares and pitfalls it has created ; he has 
estimated what we have lost and what we 
are losing, through neglect, through ignorance, 
and now through helplessness. He has told 
us what is at stake, he has told us how we 
can prevent it and thus redeem the glory that 
was India. 

The greatest service that Swamiii has 
done for us is to wrest religion from the 
hands of mvstery-mongering priests and 
philosophy from the hands of academic 
pedants and bring them oncfe again within 
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the reach of the commoii man, for him to 
understand them and experience them him- 
self. The blessed Master and his blessed 
disciple have both alike shown us that there 
is no incompatibility between a religious life 
and the realities of modem life, that the two 
are not irreconcilable, that saints and seers 
need not shun society and run to caves, but 
can live and participate actively in the com- 
plex life of today. On the other side, despite 
its jarring notes and tendencies, despite its 
strikingly insistent materialism and egotism, 
despite its utter ignoring of spiritual and 
ethical values, modern life does tolerate, 
honour, and cherish its spiritual leaders. Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami 
Vivekananda have both lived amongst u^s 
and the modem age has honoured them more 
than any other. 

At every crucial period in world’s history 
a spiritual giant appears for the salvation of 
the world and the thinking section thereof 
have always listened to him. Herein lies the 
only hope for the future world which is now 
particularly darkened by the overhanging 
shadow of the latest, but not the last, 
instmment of destruction that science has 
forged — the shadow of the Atom Bomb.’ To 
the world bound down by modem power- 
politics, cowed down by fear and distress, 
hatred and jealousy, and bleeding still from 
the untold sufferings of an inhuman war, no 
safer recipe can be prescribed than the utter- 
ances of these two revered Acharyas, which 
serve *as an intellectual treat to the emdite, 
a fountain of inspiration to the weak and a 
tower of strength to the destitute,’ — a recipe 
for the hour, for all hours as well ; and if we 
understand and appreciate it and translate 
it into action, it leads to a rejuvenation of 
life, national and international. 

Mystery-mongering by those who are 
engaged in the practice of philosophy and 
terminological hair-splitting, by those who 
preach the science of religion — ^both these 
have done immense disservice to religion and 
philosophy, and the min in the street flies 
away from both, crying ‘these ^e ijot of us 


nor are we of theirs.’ Swami Vivekananda, 
filled with commiseration to see his fellow 
beings tossed about in the ocean of existence 
like a mdderiess boat, devoted his precious 
life and brilliant gifts to regain for us our lost 
spirituaiiiy — the paradise we have lost through 
our neglect, ignorance, and. ioohshness. Reli- 
gion IS nothing mysterious, nothing secret, 
nothmg to be atraid of. It is not the sacred 
preserve of the exclusive few, of certain 
mdividuais or of a cenam class. It is not 
necessarily conditioned by forms and con- 
ventions. Let us, therefore, cast off our iear, 
our weakness, our lethargy, and cultivate 
strength and live a religious life, the real life 
of a rational human being. Let us share 
with the blessed few our common human 
heritage, to refuse to beheve blmdly, exercise 
reason and judgement, and stick to the 
absolute unqualified truth. Life devoted to 
tmth is rehgious life. Let us ever be tme 
and sincere, m great things as in small thiugs. 
Let us not sell our valued heritage for a 
mess of pottage that material civilization 
holds forth for us. 

How can we lead a religious life ? Life 
is service and living is servmg. Bhutadaya, 
active vibrating sympathy and love, is the 
secret of service. Such love alone can 
adequately solve the problems of life, remove 
the ills of life, and yield us the sweets of life, 
here and hereafter. Nowadays the air is 
thick with planning for future; but, in this 
whole course of talk of planning for future, 
nobody talks of love, nobody talks of service, 
nobody talks of religion, and in the schemes 
adumbrated, day after day, there is set forth 
only the pure materialistic point of view, in 
which egotism stands out first and last and 
material pleasures, next. But high life, rich 
life is not essentially good life or happy life, 
and this cannot be achieved by amassing 
wealth, nor by raising the standard of life, 
nor by bringing the benefits of modern com- 
forts to the masses. The most essential 
feature of a happy life is unselfish life, that 
is life devoted to service or Bhutadaya. The 
widest recognition of this fundamental truth 
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and the ordering of everyday life in terms 
thereof— this alone can save us in our present 
sad predicament, this alone can save the 
world from its headlong rush to destruction. 
Constituted as we are psychologically and 
living as we do in these modem days, 
it ma 7 not be possible, all at once, to forget 
the T in us; but something is, indeed, 
possible. We certainly can avoid talking and 
feeling in terms of and ‘nune’ which always 
stress exclusiveness and emphasize egoism. 


Thus let us talk and fed ; thus let us live our 
short span of life remembering for ever the 
message of Swami Vivekananda — Arise, 
Awake, and stop not till the goal is reached. 
Let us practise Shraddha, Samatva, and 
Bhutadaya, the cardinal themes of our 
ancient religion which carry blessings behind 
it and peace before it. Indians should strive 
to resuscitate religion and spirituality in this 
holy land of ours and flood the world, giviug 
it new life and new vigour. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To OXTBL Beauess 

The reader will find in the Convermtions 
with Swami Shimnanda the soul-stirring 
and inspiring words of Mahapurushji, based 
not on the clever wisdom of men of the world, 
but on the inner wisdom that comes from the 
love of God and His creatures. ... Lx the 
Thoughts on Education, the present trend of 
education has been examined and shown 
that only an education based on the broad 
principles of mutual love and international 
understanding can lay a sure foimdation for 
lasting peace. . . . Swami Ashokananda 
psychologically analyses the motive of 
power and maintains that power in itself is 
not bad and can be made an instrument for 
the uplift of the individual, in The Quest for 
Power, . , . Swami Pavitrananda reviews 
from a new angle of vision the oft-argued and 
never-settled poinfta in the Mas the World 
grown Irreligious? ... In The Kvng and. 
the Handmaiden, Prof. Paul relates a Persian 
stoiy with a ^iritual undercurrent running 
all through it. , . . Swami Vivekananda and 
Modern India describes the influence and 
widening grip that this illustrious son of 
India is having on the intelligentzia in the 
country. 


Communal Exots 

There are, as Mr. Churchill said, only 
two parties in a struggle : the friend and 
the foe. Religion is no exception to it, 
especially when anti-religious elements are 
raising their ugly heads under the mask of 
rehgion and trying to disgrace her pristine 
purity. The recent riots in Calcutta and 
other places have clearly shown who are her 
friends and who hep enemies. The unscru- 
pulous way in utilizing the religious fervour 
of the people, the fanaticism causing frightful 
massacres, are all brought to the light to the 
shame and sorrow of all. It is a blur on the 
nature of mankind that such hideous slaugh- 
ter of innocent men and women should occur 
in the name of religion the very meaning of 
which is to ‘ bind ’ or ‘ hold ’ together. Eeli- 
pon brings nothing but peace and goodwill. 
‘Let there be peace on earth ‘All these 
living beings are verily my own self', says 
the Hindu. What docs the name ‘Islam' 
signify ? ‘Peace to all,' says Mohammed. 
‘All God's creatures arc His family, there- 
fore be kind to man on earth, be he good or 
bad', preaches he. When Rasul asked 
Mohammed to curse the infidels, Mohammed 
said ; ^ I am not sent for this, nor was I 
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sent but as a mercy to mankind/ Thus ^he 
essence of religion is love and sympathy. 
But these are the very principles that are 
defiled by those who profess to act on 
them. 

There was a large exodus of people from 
Calcutta in those days of panic. It was not. 
a mere evacuation of women and children, 
sick and old. It was a cowardly running 
away of robust citizens from their post of 
duty. For it is the duty of every one to 
combat evil forces even at the risk of life. 
It is a shame to the religious instinct to take 
to one’s heels at the sign of danger, especially 
when th^ very life-force of the Hindu is 
centred in the belief that he is the immortal 
soul, omnipotent and fearless. ‘This life is 
but a tillage for the next, do good that you 
may reap there,’ says Mohammed. It is 
bad logic and misguided philosophy if they 
try to cover this cowardice by high ethical 
principles of non-violence and kindness. ‘If 
thou refusest to engage in the righteous war- 
fare, then, forfeiting thine own Dharma, 
thou shalt incur sin,’ says the Gita ; while 
the Koran exhorts, ‘When pestilence shall 
pervade mankind and you shall be amongst 
them, remain with them and cherish your 
children.’ Here also we find enemies of 
religion working under her mask. It is the 
duty of every one who has the good of reli- 
gion at heart to organize and cut out this 
cancer that is slowly eating into her vitals. 

It is, however, satisfying to see those 
brave and selfless Hindus and Muslims, 
who even at great personal risk stood their 
ground in all these orgies of passion and 
tumu3t, and did their duty to their fellow 
beings by fearlessly facing the mad irreligious 
onrush. They are the very pillars of reli- 
gion, which preaches selfless love to all. It 
is only through love and sacrifice that true 
religion can be made to live and grow. The 
motto should be, " help and not fight, peace 
and not dissension, assimilation and not des- 
truction/ We can only pity those who 
dream of exclusive survival of their religion 


and the destruction of others through such 
spilling of innocent blood. 

Science Notes 

These notes have so far taken the reader 
through a phantasmagoria of magic theories, 
which science continues building in order to 
reach the reality, which for all we know may 
still be as far away as centuries back when 
she began the search. Bub the strangeness 
of these theories does never deter science 
and she boldly proceeds to stranger lands 
where her conclusions take her. ^ What will 
you think of an electron whose radius has 
been calculated as five million millionth 
part of a centimetre, and which is revolving 
round its nucleus several thousand million 
million times per second ? While dealing 
with stars we measure distances not by miles, 
but by light-vears. a light-year being the dis- 
tance travelled by light in one year at the 
rate of 186,000 miles per second. This en- 
ables us to indicate these distances in known 
numerals, which were perhaps invented for 
more modest calculations. The distances 
involved in the consideration of atoms are 
inverselv proportional to the distances in- 
volved in the study of stars, whi’e the sneeds 
are terrific in both cases. No tinv measure 
has, however, so far been invented to enable 
us to indicate these minute distances in 
known numerals, as in the case of stars and 
we must therefore use the clumsy fraction 
we^ are acquainted with. Atoms are now 
miniature solar systems, — ^miernrosms con- 
stituting this huge macrocosm. This is home 
out by the fact that matter in an atom is 
now considered as occupying onlv an infi- 
nitesimal portion of its size, all the rest is 
emptv space. How can an atom be then 
regarded as solid matter or the smallest parti- 
cle of matter, when it is more like the uni- 
verse in itself? It is difficult to any- 
thing out of this mathematiral FaWland 
woven by science, and we begin to donH the 
wisdom of this wild-goose chase, which leads 
us nowhere. But these conchrions are 
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really mathematical concepts, which may 
not have a shadow of reality in the physical 
world. Maybe, man will only conjecture, 
and will never find the reality. 

But the scientist should be praised for 
his wit, for he has a ready solution for every 
difficulty which faces him. When confron- 
ted with the question if the universe is still 
expanding, and if it is expanding into non- 
space (for space is limited?), he promptly 
replies that what we call non-space is nothing 
more than space of five dimensions, beyond 
the bounds of a space of four dimensions. 
Who will tell us whether there is any sense 
in this, or if any sense can be made out of 
it? This is just a mystery trick for the 
present, as other such brave fancies. 

Another fantastical conception has been 
given to the electron, that it is a train of 
waves from infinity to infinity, its speed 
being known at every point in this train 
while its position is unknown. When it is 
acted on by a ray of light this train is reduced 
to a zero point, when the position becomes 
known and the speed unknown. Similarly a 
wave of light emanating from a distant star 
spreads out to limitless dimensions, and con- 
tinues spreading till it strikes an atom, when 
at once it re-assembles to a zero point try- 
ing to enter the atem. Such grotesque ideas 
only bewilder a layman, but he need not be 
puzzled over them, as they are onlv mathe- 
matical devices to represent reality and not 
the reality itself. What the reality is l;he 
mathematician will perhaps never know, 
and the scientist most probably not, for he 
is wedded to the mathematician, who only 
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w^eaves yarns, when he says that everythmg 
in this universe is only the solution of some 
mathematical equation. The layman can 
neither make any mental picture of these 
equations nor can he have any visual per- 
ception of the phenomena they represent. 
They are just ideas, w^hich are as abstract as 
any ever propounded by philosophers who 
regarded this universe just an illusion. But 
the psychic powers developed by some 
philosophers enabled them to reach the 
reality and to see it with their mind’s eye, 
while the scientist has not been able to see 
it either through his microscope or through 
his mathematical formulae, because perhaps 
the reality is of the nature of mind and 
eludes all investigation on the physical plane. 
The two approaches are different, the 
objective approach is wholly material and 
however high it may fly into the abstract 
the objectivity ever sticks to il. The other 
approach being subjective depends on under- 
standing rather than finding, and as under- 
standing leads to knowledge, enlightenment 
comes to the seeker, which lays everything 
bare before him. It may be terrible to 
think, but science with all her cleverness 
may not find the reality at all and may have 
to abandon her approach, to take the other 
method, which has been sanctified by super- 
men of all ages who have visualised the 
reality and have enjoyed the beatitude of 
the vision. This is however taking the most 
disappointing view of the methods of science, 
and we may still wish her well in her attempt 
for they have illumined many a dark comer 
of the mystery that is this creation. 
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A FRENCH BIOGRAPHY OP SISTER NIVEDITA, 
By Lizblob Rstmond. Victor Attinger Ca., Paris, 
im. Pp, 

The pdncipal events in the carew of Sister Nivedita 
(Miss Margaret NoUe) are well known to the students 


of Ramakrislma-Vlvekananda literature from many 
sources Besides, her own Master as I Saw Him (laiO), 
the somewhat biographical work about Vivekananda, 
itself throws light on her evolution The same may 
be said about her Notes of Some WcMderings with 
Swatm Vwekananda (1918), as well as The Northern 
Ththa: A FUgrmfs Diary (1911). As for her ideo- 
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logics, they aie crystal clear in The Web of Indiam 
Life (1904), FootfaUs of Indian History (1915), 
and Aggressive Hinduism (1905) as much as in 
Studies from an Eastern Home (1913), Civio and 
Hattonal Ideals (1911), anjii Cradle Tales of Hindtmm 
(1904). But a systematic and well organized izfe-story 
remained yet to be written. This is at last available 
in the French work entitled Nivedita, FiUe de VlndA 
by Lizelie Heymond, The authoress and her husband Jean 
Herbert have been working for a number of years for 
the propagation of Pensee Hindoue et Sagesse Orimiale 
(Hmdu thought and Oriental wisdom) in French. 
Kamakrishna, Vivekananda, Brahmananda, Gandhi, 
Eamana, Aurobmdo, Shankara, Tagore, and Kamdas 
have been rendered accessible to French readers either 
by their own translations or with their commentaries 
and prefaces. Some thirty publications, large and 
small, are already to their credit. They have, further, 
produced some original and interpretative essays on the 
thinkers of modern India, Hindu spirituality, the notion 
of future life according to Hindus, Vedantism and 
practical life, and so forth. 

Part I of the book on Nivedila (1867-1911) deals 
with the following topics; Infancy, Student, Towards 
Independence, Teacher, Encounter, Disciple, Towards 
India. The contents of Part II are as follows: 
Discoveries, Nivedita, The Beginnings, The Ascent to 
Sacrifice, Out of her Element, Adoration, At the Feet 
of Sarada Devi, Zenana, Noviciate, First Work, Brahmo 
Samaj Friendships, Jay a Ma Kali, Tow'ards the West, 
The Halt at London, Sanyasa, Working in the USA, 
In France, At London, Preparedness, The Death of the 
Master, Li Part III we find the following items: 
Sadhana, The National Hero, The Yoga of Politics, 
Aggressive Hinduism, Buddha Gaya, Swadeshi, The 
Nivedita School, The Problem of Womeni, Internal Life, 
The Congress at Benares, The Armed Hand, Exile, The 
Last Fight, Kedarnalh, The End of the Voyage. 

A Frenchwoman has written the biography of an 
Irishwoman who lived a life of intense creativity, 
thought, and propaganda for forty-four years in Europe, 
America, and India. Nivedita was indeed known more 
as Indian than anything else. Mme. Lizelie Reymond s 
work about this fille de Tlnde (daughter of India) is 
a marvellous creation. Tlie problems or rather diffi- 
culties of authorship can be easily comprehended. In 
the first place, we have here a foreigner writing about 
another foreigner. Secondly, the heroine of the authoress 
adopted and became part and parcel of a country which 
irt language, arts, traditions, mores, religion, economy, 
and politics happens to be the farthest removed from 
the fatherlands of both. Finally, the biography has not 
been conceived in a schoolboyish manner. It has 
been executed as an encyclopaedic treatise. Minute 
details-— meaty materials — enrich what might have 
been but the bony scaffolding of dates, places, persons, 


and institutions. The data are as varied as the full- 
bioodeU iiie oi the herome. Nivedita was a iiumaniot 
and a public worker m every neid — patriotism, eau^-a- 
Liou, politics, nationalism, industry, iiistory, moraJ. re- 
torm, soc.al service, leminism, aud wnat not. To be 
able to deal ciiionoiogicaiiy with all these aspects of 
activity and speculation, propaganda as well as ideal- 
ism, ui a substantial manner and call out oi them the 
picture of a living and a dynamic personality is an 
estraordmary job ior any author. 

vVe should not be surprised, however, if in. the large- 
sized volume like the present one, senior Swamis'ot the 
Ramakrishna Order should nnd some inaccuracies m facts 
or overstatements in inieipretations. General readers 
are, at any rate, uij a position to point out that certain 
persons who were 14 or 15 years old have been mention- 
ed as having brought Tagore into contact with some 
foreigners ^or lectuied before Satis Mukherjees Dawn 
Society as Nlvedita’s colleagues. In regard to many 
observations the authoress must have depended upon 
hearsay evidences, vague recollections ot well-meanmg 
old-timers, or the opinions of over-entiiusiastic 
propagandists interested in certain social, cultural, or 
political movements. In case an Indian edition were 
attempted, the editors would have to introduce quite 
a number of drastic corrections. But, altogether, the 
writing exhibits Reymond’s sincere devotion to truth 
and objective appreciation of Nivedita and the causes 
that lay nearest to her heart. 

Reymond has done proper justice to the drives and 
strivings of Nivedila and lifted her to the plane of inter- 
national culture. She has at the same time served 
India in the same spirit in which Nivedita loved to 
serve India and her people both at home and abroad. 
The result is a great book. It deserves the homage of 
every Indian intellectual and publicist. 

In the ■'preface, Vishvabaiidhu (perhaps a French- 
man) writes that ‘ de tous Ics grands hommes de Vlnde 
bien peu seraient devenus ce guils oni ete ou auraient 
accompli tout ce quits ont fait* (of all the great 
men of India, 1895-1914, v'^ery few would 
have become what they have been oar accom- 
plished what they did) if Nivedita had not helped them 
or prepared their way. This statement is much too 
hyperbolical. The correct position may be stated 
somewhat as follows. During the glorious Bengali revo- 
lution (1905-10). Nivedita was a name to conjure with 
in young Bengali. She was a colleague of almost every- 
body who was anybody in the movement of those days 
at Calcutta. In a list of prominent names associated 
ci-eatively with the Bengali revolution it would be neces- 
sary to mention Nivedita. If Vivekananda had not done 
anything but import Nivedita into the Indian sphere 
of activity his life-work would have still remamed ex- 
ceedingly epoch-making and fruitful. She was his 
miraculous discovery for India and grew into one of 
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the profouadcst treasures of the Indian peopJe But 
my app’ecidtion of Vishvabandhu or Lizelle Reymond 
is Ikely to be challenged by many readers who would 
care to the statements m this book word by 

word. For, to admit that Nivedita was one of the 
inspireis of a certain number of careative persons at 


Calcutta can by no means be equivalent to saymg that 
*of all the great men of India’ very few would have 
become wbat they were without Nivedita’s guidance. 
And, of course* Calcutta is not all India. 

Bsnot BIumas Sabxab 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE COSSIPORE GARDEN HOUSE 

The nucleus of the Ramaknabna Math and hCsaion 
was formed m the Cossipore garden house, where in the 
year 1886 Bhagavau Sri Ramakrishna spent the last 
days of his gionous life with his disciples, and entered 
into Mfl.Hnflfl.TnadKi Foremost among these disciples 
was Swami Vivekananda, whose contributions to the 
spiritual advancement of the world are well known. 
The house and its compound of about 8i acres, where 
they used to live in the service of the Master and prac- 
tise spiritual ezcrcises under his divine inspiration, have 
been intimatdiy associated with his hallowed mcanory. 
The disciples and devotees of Sri Rama kr ishna and the 
general religious-inmded public of diverse faiths look 
ujion this site as a place of pilgrimage, and visit it &om 
different parts of India and abroad. Swami Vivdka- 
nanda also was keen on securing the place. 

For the above reasons it has been decided to open a 
branch of the Organization on the site and preserve the 
house as an international memorial to Sri Ramakrishna. 

We have been able to purchase the northern half of 
the garden on behalf of the Belur Math at a cost of about 
two lakhs of rupees, through the kmd help of devotees 
as also the benevolent public. The other half is in pro- 
cess of acquisition through the local Government, whidi 
will cost about one and a half lakh of rupees, and a 
sum of rupees fifty thousand is required to work out 
the scheme. A friend has kindly promised to pay one 
lakh of rupees; another lakh is urgently required foe 
the purpose. 

We earnestly appeal to the generous public as well 
as to our friends and sympathisers to lend us a helping 
hand in materializing this noble ol^ect. Contributions 
will be thankfully accepted by : The General Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission, P.O. Belur Math, Dt Howrah. 

SWAMZ MADHAYAKArma. 

General Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission 


RAMAERISHNA MISSION VIDYAPITH, DEOGHAR 
Rsport vor 1944 

l^e activities of the Ramakrishna Mission Vidya* 
pith, Deoghar (S. P, Bihar), a residential high school, 
for the year 1944, have been^ detailed in the twenty- 
third report of the institution. 

There were 160 students on the roll. Of these 7 were 
day-scholars and the rest were residents. All the 
18 boys sent up for the Matriculation Examination came 
out successful. The annual prize distribution ceremony 
was held, as usual, and the Vidyapith boys drew the 
admiration of the public by th^ drill, demonstration, 
and recitation. Emphasis was laid on the physical 
training of the boys through games, drills, etc, and 
sufficient attention^ was paid to the health of the 
inmates. 

Boys wore encouraged to take interest in debates, 
dramatic performances, music, and excursions. Com- 
mon Hindu festivals and birthday anniversaries of saints 
and seers were observed by the boys. They were afforded 
opportunities for religious education and spiritual growth 
through classes, discourses, and devotional observances. 
Boys themselves managed their domestic affairs from 
day to day, and about fifty students received practical 
trainmg in fine arts, tailoring, and type-writing. The 
boys conducted two manuscript magazmes, and made 
profitable use of the Vi<iyapith library containing over 
4,800 volumes. 

In the Vidyapith charitable .outdoor dispensary, 
medical rdief was given! to about 5,000 patients during 
the year. Fifteen students were offered part or full free 
studentships. The total receipts during the year were 
Rs. 78,801-10-5 and the total disbursements were 
Rs. 74,519-9-0. 

The following are some of the pressing needs of the 
institution : (1) A prayer hall where about 300 persons 

can be accommodated requires Rs. 40,000. (2) A dor^ 
mitory for 25 bcqrs costing Rs. 40,000. (S) Endowments 
for the maintenance of some poor but meritorious 
students. 
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LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

With a Foreword hy 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

5th EDITION 

Thoroughly revised and improved 

A Comprehensive chronological account of the Master’s 
wonderful life, — the only authorised edition of its kind in 
English, 

“The story of Ramakrishna Paramahansa's life is a 
study of Religion in practice. His life enables us to see 
God face to face.” — says Mahatma Gandhi. 

The book gives a detailed account of the Master’s 
various sadhanas, the Tantric, Vaishnava and Vedaiitic 
as also of other religions, which give practical hints to 
one aspiring after Realisation. 

Neatly printed in large types on good paper and attractively got-up 
With one Tri-Coloured Portrait Dy. Svo. Pp, 617. With an Index. 

Price Rs. 8 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 4, Wellington Lane CALCUTTA 13 


GAURI MATA 

“ a unique pciisonalily 
who would ha^e made her inllucuee 
fell in any country in the world” 

ifc> a llfc-skeU'h of a disliiiguished lady disciple of Bhagavan Sri Ranuikrishiid, who 
fenuided the Saradeswari Airani and Free School for Hindu Girls. It icveals her ardent devotion 
and love ol scivice end excellent renunciation. The story is well writLcii and will be an inspira- 
tion IJindn (Madras). 

Gaun Mata was one of those personalities who thought most, fell the noblest and acted tlie 
best Slip lived in dctcls, not in years and iii feelings, noL in figiirc.s on a dial. Her life writtlon in 

simple and altracli>'e English cannot fail lo provide light to those who seek it 

Am/ita Bazar Patrika. 

.her great work .stends for the good of posterity.’ .. not mere aslcotlrisiu but 
liMiig 111 God lliioug’U living for humanity The story of her lile is here told in brief but wiiUi 

skdl and with proper emphasis on points that re<iuire it The book tells us of I'ernark- 

able aehic\'cmcul and it deserves to be read with appreciation Modern Review. 

Pi ice: Re 1-8 

Pages antique paper, several portraits’. 

(“ Gaurima ’’ — Sad edition, in Bengali, 33CH-8 pages, antique paper, 16 portraits, Price : Rs. 2-8 ) 

SARADESWARI ASRAM 

26, Maharani Hemanta Kumari Streat, Calcutta 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 

CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Mahapurushji’s reminiscences of the olden days — Swamiji^s appearance at the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago and his unique success — ^The Master worked through him. 

(Place: Belur Monastery. Tme: Wednesday, 6 August 19S0) 

In the morning the Sadhus of the monas- Mahapurushji : * We too had similar 
eery gradually gathered in Mahapurushji’s studies and discussions with Swamiji.^ At 
room to pay iheir respects to him. When different times he would be in different 
Swami Vijayananda stood up after saluting moods and would inspire us accordingly, 
him, Mahapurushji inquired, ‘ Well, what Sometimes we would discuss the path 
have you been studying these days ? ’ of knowledge, at other times the path of devo- 

Sw^mi Vijayananda : ‘ The S rim ad tion, and so on. There were times when we 

Bhagavata^ is being studied.’ would remain absorbed with one idea for a 

Mahapunishji : ‘ What particular sec- month at a stretch. We would be engrossed 
tion of ihe Bhagavata ? ’ in the same mood day and night without 

Vijayananda : ‘ The section dealing with interruption. While eating, lying down, or 
the twenly-four Gurus of Avadhula (an illu- sitting around— a I all times we would have 
mined sage) is being read. Omkarananda the same discussions and arguments, and we 
reads : I listen. Sometimes he studies the would also perform spiritual disciplines appro- 
lesson beforehand and narrates it in story priate to those moods, 
form. It is because of his enthusiasm that I ‘ Swamiji was very fond of the ideas of 
have been read.ng ,he Bhagavata. He insists Lord Buddha and he was well read in 
on my studying the Vaishnava philosophy. Buddhistic philosophy. He was not one-sided 
That is why I am doing it." in any way. From those days on, Swamiji had 

ideas, language, and reasoning of a unique 

1 One of the eighteen Purenas, and an authoritative 
book on Hindu philosophy and religion. 


2 Swami Vivekananda, 
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kind. Even his ordinary conversations would 
be full of lofty ideas expressed in scholarly 
language. He liked the style of Milton, and 
he would carry on his discussions and argu- 
ments in that style. Before going to America 
Swamiji wandered as an itinerant monk from 
one comer of India to another and during 
those wanderings he met the Dewan of Juna- 
gad. By talking with Swamiji the Dewan 
was so impressed that he said to him, 
“ Swamiji, you have a very bright future 
before you/’ His prediction came true. 
While in America Swamiji became a little 
nervous at the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago. It was but natural. It was such a 
huge gathering: thousands of people — ^the 
very best, the cream of society. Swamiji 
didn’t know whait he would say, because he 
hadn’t gone there with a prepared lecture. 
Dr. Barrows called upon him to speak but 
he kept putting him off. Suddenly he was 
reminded of a certain verse : I salute the 
all-merciful Krishna, whose compassion 
makes the mute eloquent and the cripple 
scale mountains,” The moment this verse 
came to his mind all nervousness left him. 
Saluting the Master mentally he stood up; 
and what followed you must have read. The 
world heard a new message from his lips. His 

Greatness of the Holy Mother— God is 
{Place : Belur Monastery 

It was afternoon. The sky was overcast 
with clouds. Mahapumshji was seated in 
his room on an easy chair, reading attentively 
an article on Swamiji written by Romain 
Rolland in Asia. An attendant introduced 
a devotee saying, ‘He has been blessed by 
the Holy Mother and is here to pay his res- 
pects to you.’ The devotee saluted the 
Swami with great devotion and as he stood 
up with moist eyes and folded hands, Maha- 
purushji affectionately inquired, ‘Well, my 
child, did you have the grace of the Mother ?’ 

Devotee : ‘ Yes, I did.’ 

Mahapumshji ; ‘ You are very fortunalte 
that you had the Mother’s grace. You should 


lecture was the very best. My child, it was 
aU the play of the power of God! Swamiji 
was a direct instrument of the Master. All 
the scholarly speakers who came prepared 
to establish the greatness of their denomina- 
tions paled into insignificance before Swamiji. 

‘ Noticing his success, the people of 
America collected large funds and sent Dr. 
Barrows to India and such other countries to 
preach Christianity. Dr. Barrows visited 
different places in India and gave lectures 
with very little result. Swamiji started 
preaching the message of Vedanfta in the 
West and we received reports of his lectures 
here. At first we could hardly believe that 
these were lectures by Swamiji when we read 
them. He didn’t use the language nor the 
ideas we were familiar with. Everything 
became changed. He had a new message 
and a new language. Before going to Ame- 
rica, in his conversation here he had a leaning 
towards the path of knowledge and his langu- 
age was quite philosophical and scholarly. 
But in the lectures which he gave in the West 
his language was simple and direct and his 
ideas were full of life and love. Returning 
to India he remarked : “ Do you ithink I 

gave those lectures ? It was the Master who 
spoke through me,” In reality it was so.’ 

specially gracious to householders — ^Mantra. 

Time: Monday, 11 August lOSO) 

not worry any more. Is our Mother an 
ordinary mother ? For the good of the 
world the Mother of the Universe embodied 
Herself to give liberation to souls.’ 

Devotee : ‘ Please bless me so that my 

faith and devotion at the lotus feet of the 
Mother may become firm.’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ May it be so, my 
child ! May it be so ! Do you practise 
Japa ? Be sure to do your Japa, prayer, and 
similar devotions regularly every day.* 

Devotee : * We have become engrossed 

in the world. Our time is spent in thoughts 
about money and similar things. We hardly 
take the name of the Lord. Please bless us 
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so that we can overcome these handicaps/ 
Mahapurushji : * My child, will you 
spend the whole twenty-four hours of the 
day doing worldly things? Will you think 
about money day and night ? WonU you 
repeat the name of the Lord a little? Do a 
little spiritual practice regularly every day, 
for ten minutes, five minutes, or even only for 
three imnutes. Practice must be regular and 
systematic ; but whatever you do, do it with 
sincerity, from the heart. That will do you 
good. Tulsidas said, “ An hour, half an 
hour, even half of that.** What is necessary, 
my child, is earnestness. The Mother dwells 
in every heart and She does not take into 
consideration how much time you put into 
your practice, but only how sincerely you do 
it. She only takes into account how much 
love and devotion you have for Her. In 
whatever condition you find yourself, pray 
very sincerely : “ Mother, be gracious unto 

me. Have mercy on me. Give me devotion 
and faith at Thy lotus feet.” The Master 
used to say that the Lord responds quickly 
to the prayers of householders. If they call 
upon Him, He blesses them because He is 
the indwelling Spirit. He knows very well 
what a heavy load has been placed on their 
shoulders and He is quick to feel compassion 
for those who are in the world. “ Ah ! A 
load weighing several thousand pounds, as it 
were, has been placed on their shoulders, and 
yet they want to see me.*’ That is why God 
is very easily pleased with householders. 


Therefore I say, my child, call upon the Lord 
every day regularly, no matter for how short 
a time/ 

Devotee : ‘ Yes, I do practise a lititle 

every day — a little Japa, meditation, and 
prayer; but thalt cannot satisfy me. I wish 
I could do more, but I cannot make time.* 
Mahapurushji : * Continue what you 

have been doing, but do it with sincerity. 
That will help you.** 

Devotee : ‘ I have one more question 

to ask, but your body is not well and so I am 
hesitant to state it.* 

Mahapurushji : * Well, why not state 

your question ? * 

Devotee : ‘ The Mother gave me the 
Mantra. I repeat it, but I do not know 
its meaning, nor did She tell me the meaning.* 
Mahapurushji : ‘ You repeat the Mantra, 

don’t you ? That is what is important. 
What meaning would the Mantra have ? It 
is the name of the Lord and ' the little 
mystic syllable attached to it is expressive 
of the particular aspedt of the deity. The 
name together with the mystic syllable com- 
prises the Mantra. The Mantra primarily 
refers to God. What would you gain by 
knowing more of the meaning? Repeat the 
great Mantra with simple faith. That will 
be conducive to your spiritual welfare,* 
Devotee : * Please bless me so that I 
may be free from the bondage of this world.* 
Mahapurushji : * I bless you heartily, 

mv child. May it be so.* 


Janniashtami day — Tlie Masters spiritual ecstasies. 


(Place: Belur Monastery. Time 

It was Janmashtami day (the birthday 
of Sri Krishna). Since dawn Mahapurushji 
had been reciting at short intervals the many 
names of Sri Krishna. Often he repeated in 
a sweet voice, * Govinda ! Govinda ! * He 
would also chant hymns to Sri Krishna and 
sometimes ho would sing his many names. 
Gradually the Sadhus and Brahmacharis of 
the Math came to see and salute the Swami. 

♦ Some of them remained standing in the room 
after saluting him* The conversation turned 


: Sunday, 17 August 1930) 

upon various topics. Later addressing 
Omkarananda, Mahapurushji said : * To- 

day is a great day ! Thousands of years ago, 
on this day the Lord God came down to this 
earth as Si’i Krishna for the good of the 
world. Even today millions of men and 
women draw inspiration and peace from his 
name. Devdtees of the Lord are filled with 
spiritual fervour and joy on such a special 
day. 

*We have seen how the Master would 
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have an excess of Samadhi on a day like 
this. In spite of his efforts, he would 
not be able to control his spiritual fervour. 
The natural trend of his mind was high. By 
sheer force he would bring his mind down to 
this earthly plane. For the good of the world 
the Mother would keep his mind on a lower 
level. Ah, what a sight it was ! He would 
be so beside himself with spiritual emotion 
that he could hardly speak. How great was 
his love for God ! Tears would roll down his 
cheeks in streams. We never saw any one 


shedding such tears of love and devotion. In 
•the Gospel of Sri Ramakr.shna, here and 
there, we find brief descriptions of that love. 
Can it be described in any way ? Only he 
who has seen it understands it. Spiritual 
emotion, Samadhi, and experiences of that 
kind were daily events with him. Master 
Mahashaya® could not be present every day. 
He would visit the Master at Dakshineswar 
or elsewhere on Saturdays, Sundays or some 
such holidays and he tried to keep a record 
of whatever happened in his presence.’ 


Swami Brahmanandaji’s birthday— Maliapumsli]i''s reminiscences of him. 
(PloMe : Belur Monastery. Time ' Monday, 8 February 1932) 


It was the birthday of Maharaj (Swami 
Brahmananda) . As he woke up at dawn, 
Mahapurushji saluted Sri Maharaj, after 
saluting the Master, the Holy Mother, and 
Swamiji, and repeated at intervals, ‘Glory 
be unto Baja Maharaj ! ’ 

In the shrine devotional songs appro- 
priate for the dawn were being sunar after the 
‘ dawn worship ’ of Sri Ramakrishna. It 
being Monday (Shiva’s day) , songs in praise 
of Shiva were being sung ; but Mahapurushji 
sent word that they should sing songs on 
Krishna because it was the birthday of Sri 
Maharaj. Accordingly songs such as Awake, 
Krishna! Enchanter! were being sung. 
Finally they sang the song, ‘0 Lord, Thou 
who movest about the forest groves, be 
gracious unto this wretched soul.’ Maha- 
pupushji was delighted with the songs. 

Gradually the morning became brighter. 
The crowd of devotees in Mahapunishji’s 
room became larger, the Sadhus and devotees 
of the monastery assembling there. Joyous- 
ly Mahapurushji talked with all. He 
remarked : ‘ Today is a great day — ^the 

birthday of Sri Maharaj. Men like him 
belong to the category of the knowers of 
Brahman. For the good of the world, at long 
intervals, great souls like him endued wHh 
deep spiritual realizations are bom. The 
entire woi*Id becomes blessed at the touch of 
their feet. Maharaj was not an ordinary per- 


son. He was an Ishvarakoti (a soul born 
perfect) ; he was a direct associate of the 
Lord — the spiritual son of Sri Bamakrishna. 

‘ We have heard from the Master that a 
few davs before Maharai came to D'^Vshi- 
neswar for the first time, the Master had this 
vision : the Mother brought a child and 
placed him on his lap saying, “ Here is your 
child.” The Master was startled and said to 
the Mother, “ How can I have a child ? T 
am a monk.” The Mother smiled and said, 
“He is not a child in the worldly sense; he 
is your spiritual son.” On hearing this the 
Master feh relieved. Later, when Maharaj 
came to Dakshineswar the Master at once 
recognized him (as the child in that vision). 
From the very beginning of his acnuaintance 
with 'the Master, Maharaj also behaved like 
a child of five years old. Like a petulant 
child he would make many demands on the 
Mas'^er. Sometimes he would even climb 
his shoulders or sit on his lap, and how 
many other ch’Idlke th'ngs won VI do ! 

Those were unique sights to behold — divine 
phenomena ! From the ordinary standpoint 
one cannot understand these things.’ 

In the afternoon many kinds of food of 
which Maharaj had been fond of were offered 
in worship at his temple. With great devo- 

* M. or Mahendra Nath Gupta, a disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna and the author of the Gospel of Sn 
Ramakrishna, 
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tian Mahapurusliji took a little of the offered 
food with the tip of his finger and said : 

‘ Maharaj himself liked many kinds of food 
and enjoyed feeding others. Ah ! When he 
would visit the monastery at Belur it would 
become a mart of joy ! How many people 
would gather ! Meditation and Japa, wor- 
ship and study, devotional singing, feasting, 
and merry-making would become the order 
of the day ! There would be waves of joy 
at the monastery. Those were indeed blessed 
days ! Only a knower of Brahman like 
Maharaj could give joy to people in so many 
ways.’ 

In the course of the conversation Maha- 
piirushji asked some one to bring him a pic- 
ture of Maharaj. When he was given the 
picture Mahapurushji touched it with his 
forehead and placed it over his heart. Later 
looking intently at the picture he said : ‘ See 
what a regal appearance he has ! How un- 
usual is the expression of his eyes and face I 
Whether seated or standing he has the bear- 
ing of a king. That is why Swamiji used to 
call him “ Baja ” (king) . Swamiji would 
say, “ Here is Raja,” “ Give it to Raja,” 
“CaURaja,” “ Tell it to Raja,” ‘‘Raja’s 
monastery,” and so on. It was Swamiji who 
gave this name to Maharaj. It is Maharaj 
who owns this Math — ^who are we ? How 
much he has done and how hard he has 
laboured for this monastery ! Maharaj’s 
memoiy is associated with every brick of 
this monastery. He shed his life’s blood to 
build up the monastery. Even now he is 
doing the same. I am only his servant seat- 
ed here, bearing his sandals on my head. 
Even as Bharata ruled the kingdom, placing 
Rama’s sandals on the throne, so am I con- 
ducting the work of the Order, bearing 


Maharaj ’s sandals on my head. I do as he 
guides me. Ah ! What regard and affection 
Swamiji had for Maharaj ! His attitude was, 
“ Respect the sons of the Guru as the Guru 
himself.” ’ 

After remaining silent awhile, he said to 
those who were there : ‘ Do you know who 

Maharaj was ? He was the cowherd of 
Brindavan (the playmate of Krishna). The 
Master used to say that ait the last moment 
Maharaj would have experiences as to his 
real nature. What the Masiter said actually 
happened. Shortly before his death Maha- 
raj began to speak of the many experiences 
he was having : “ I am the Rakhal (cow- 

herd) of Brindavan. Let me have my 
anklefts I will dance holding Krishna’s hand. 
Alas I you do not have eyes to see. You dO' 
not see my Krishna standing on the lotus ! ” 
The moment he started describing {those ex- 
periences we realized that this time he would 
not recover — he would depart from his body.’ 

Mahapurushji was beside himself with 
•thoughts of Maharaj. He continued : 

‘ What austerities Maharaj performed ! 
Although he was the most beloved of Sri 
Ramakrishna he underwent the severest of 
spiritual disciplines. All their activities are 
for the education of others. At one time 
Hari Maharaj^ and Maharaj lived together 
perfonning austerities. They used to live in 
cabins side by side but were so absorbed in 
their spiritual, practices that they would hard- 
ly exchange words with each other. Once in 
a while they would meet, but they were so 
lost in their own moods that they would not 
be inclined to talk. They would not say any- 
thing to each other sometimes for twenty or 
more days, although they were so friendly 
to each other.* 


‘This body is not mine’ — Tt is the Motlier’s will* — ^‘Whatever She wills will happen.’ 

(Place: Belur Monastery. Time: Tuesday, 29 March 1932) 

For sometime Mahapurushji had not been consisted of just a little liquid. He had been 
well, running a slight temperature. He had under the treatment of Dr. Ajitnalh Roy 
high blood-pressure and heart trouble. Choudhuri, who visited him almost every 

Because of difficulty in breathing often he 
could not even lie down at night. His diet 


^ Swami Turiyananda. 
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day. Mahapurushji, however, did not take 
his sickness very seriously. He was always 
cheerful, discussing spiritual subjects wiltli 
all. By looking at him, one would not have 
had the impression that he had any physical 
ailment. 

Today the doctor came shortly after 
dusk. Mahapurushji with a smile inquired 
about his health. After replying to his in- 
quiry, the doctor examined him and found 
his temperature to be 100 ®F,, blood-pressure 
230, and heart very much enlarged. The 
doctor inquired, *How do you feel, Maha- 
raj ? ’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ I am fine. So long as 

I can think about God, take His name, and 
sing His praise, I am very well.’ 

Doctor : * But this siqkness has made 

you very weak.’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ What can I do about 

it ? And there is nothing that you can do 
either. This body is bound to perish. No 
physical body can last for ever. I know very 
well thalt this body is not mine. It is the 
Mother’s. Whatever She wills wiU happen. 
If She wants to keep this body it will stay ; 
otherwise i!t will go. Do you understand? 
I am unconcerned whether this body stays 
or goes. Everything, my child, depends on 
the will of the Mother. Her will be done ! 
Do whatever you please — ^I am not objecting 
to it; but I know very well that what is to 
be done will be done by the Mctiier. You 
will not be able to do anything. With Sarat 
Maharaj’s® passing away this body of mine 
is on its way. From that moment my entire 
heart has been wholly given to the Master. 


This body is alive in name only. Only the 
Master knows how this body is living and 
why.’ 

After exchanging a few more words Ajit 
Babu said : ‘ Maharaj, I have a request to 

make. We wish very much to send for Nil- 
raltan Babu ; I had a talk with him. When 
I mentioned the matter of the fee he was a 
little mortified and remarked : “ How can 

I take a fee from the President of Ithe Mis- 
sion ? Please do not mention it again. I 
would feel blessed if I could serve him.’” 

Mahapurushji : ‘ He is a noble soul. 

That is why he expressed himself that way. 
Let him come — ^I have no objection. But 
the question is what is the use of unneces- 
sarily troubling him ? He is such a busy 
person that I hesitate to bother him. What 
is to be done will be done by the Mother.’ 

Ajit Babu was very pleased that Maha- 
purushji gave his approval to call Dr Nilratan 
Sarkar. Ajit Babu then talked at length on 
the subject of treatment. Mahapurushji 
listened to the discussion with great interest. 
In the course of the conversation, in reply to 
a remark by Ajit Babu, Mahapurushji said, 
‘I am going to tell you a secret. Those who 
have experienced Samadhi never suffer from 
any troubles of the head ; they do no^t feel 
dizzy or even have headaches.’ Incidentally 
Ajit Babu remarked, ‘ The heart never stops. 
For sometime you can suspend the adtion of 
the lungs, but the heart never rests.’ To 
this Mahapurushji replied, ‘The heart also 
rei^ts under certain conditions. In Samadlii 
the heart enjoys a very good rest.’ 

Swami Saradananda. 


A Poem 
By Satyakama 

{Ajter the Hindi oj Kahir) 


Ah go not into the garden. 

The garden of flowers, O Friend ! 
For, in the garden of your body, 


There blooms the thousand-petalFd Lotus ; 
Now sit on that Lotus and gaze on 
At all Beauty true and endless ! 



VEDANTA AND EDUCATION 

By the Editor 


Eclucafioji is the mamjestutioii of the perfection already in 7nan , — Swami Vivekananda 

evil for all. Wherever the ideas ‘ I ’ and 


Eisenhower, the war-time Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Forces, who was mainly 
resix)nsible for the victory over the Germans 
on the Western front is reported to have said 
as follows in an exclusive interview with a 
Star and Stripes correspondent : 

‘ No one wants war. The common man 
everywhere hates war. We must enlist that 
hatred of war to prevent it from happening 
again. I am convinced that the world cannot 
stand another global war, and as I see it, the 
thing to prevent such a tragedy from happen- 
ing is educaition.’ 

But the same general showed a lack of 
proper education and an unchristianlike atti- 
tude by completely forgetting the Sermon on 
the Mount as is shown from the following 
message : ‘ Before D-Day he had said he 

“hated the German,” General Eisenhower 
gave his revised opinion, “ I think it is pro- 
bably illogical to hate a whole people. But I 
still have an intense hatred for those who 
made the German people think the way they 
did and drove them into that terrible war, 
and I hate the German people who believed 
in them. They cost lives of so many of our 
young men.” ’ Thus while the General thinks 
it is ‘ illogical ’ to hate a whole people, he 
does not think it beneath the dignity of a 
decent educated human being, especially one 
professing to follow the ‘ Prince of Peace ’ 
to hate other men who only believed what 
their ‘ education ’ had made them understand 
as true and beneficial. We are holding no 
brief for the atrocities committed by the 
the Germans, Our point is to show that 
Americans are as imperfectly educated as the 
Germans, because they are all putting the 
emphasis on the security of ^ our ’ country 
and are angry at the loss of lives of *our^ 
young men. Ideas based on the narrow 
emotions are always the root of misery and 


‘ mine,^ ‘ we ' and ' ours * have predominated 
lo the exclusion of others in some form or 
other, there we have eternally the seeds of 
strife, misery, and death. The Vedantic 
system of education tries to remove this root 
cause of misery by going to the fundamentals. 

II 

The motive force of all human activity is 
the principle of Adhyasa. Adhyasa may be 
defined as * superimposition,* in the sense of 
ascription or imputation, to something, of an 
essential nature or attributes not belonging !to 
it. One thing we take for granted as an 
axiom of universal experience and that is the 
subject, the ‘ I * to which everybody refers 
as himself or herself, that which makes any 
living being behave as an individual unit. 
We need not speculate on the problem whe- 
ther living cells are also ‘ subjects * in this 
sense, and whether such individuality cannot 
be ascribed to units in the realm of what we 
ordinarily understand as matter, though 
according to Vedanta whatever we see in the 
universe is nothing but the Self. It is enough 
for our present purpose if we confine our- 
selves to the common human experience of 
the conviction of each of us being primarily 
‘subjects,' and the re^t of the world being 
‘objects' of our knowledge. This funda- 
mental bifurcation or sense of distinction 
between the knower and the known is the 
basis of all experience and activity. All 
educative processes are based upon this 
bifurcation. The Vedanta philosophy which 
developed basing itself only on this single 
fact of human experience finally came to the 
concluding experience -that the Knoioer and 
the Known were one and the same thing in 
the ultimate analysis, that the Knower had 
within him, so to say, all knowledge as well 
as all the ‘ things * known. Verily does tbe 
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Rishi in the Brikadaranyaka Vyarmhad pro- 
claim : 

*He (the Lord) became like unto every 
form, and this is meanlt to reveal the true 
form of him (the Atman) . Indra (the Lord) 
appears multifoini through the Mayas 
(appearances) for his horses (senses) - are 
yoked, hundred and ten. 

' This Atman is the horses, this Atman 
is the ten, and the thousands, many and end- 
less. This is the Brahman without cause and 
withouit ejffect, wilhout anything inside or 
outside. This Self is Brahman, omnipresent 
and omniscient. . . 

Again we read in the same TJpanishad 
'That Self is indeed Brahman consisting of 
knowledge, mind, life, sight, hearing, earth, 
waiter, wind, ether, light, or no light, desire 
and no desire, anger and no anger, right and 
wrong, and all things.’ 

Man is intrinsically perfect, and the object 
is to manifesit this perfection. That is why 
Sw-ami Vivekananda said, ‘ Education is the 
manifestation of the perfection already in 
man.* By means of Adhyasa — which is a 
matter of common experience and beyond 
dispute — the individual thinks he or she is a 
man or a woman, a boy or a girl, viz. identi- 
fies himself or herself primarily with the 
body and secondarily with the mind. Edu- 
cation is primarily the evoking of counter- 
Adhyasas to destroy the initial Adhyasas 
which veil the real nature of the Self. 
Adhyasa is Atasminstatbuddhi, the apparent 
presentation to the mind of the attributes of 
one thing in another thing. Shankara has 
explained the working of Adhyasa very clear- 
ly thus: ‘Extra-personal attributes are 
superimposed on the Self, if a man considers 
himself sound and entire, or the contrary, as 
long as his wife, children, and so on are sound 
and entire or not. Attributes of the body are 
superimposed on the Self, if a man thinks of 
himself (his Self as stout, lean, fair, as stand- 
ing, walking, or jumping ; attributes of sense 
organs, if he thinks, ‘ I am mute or deaf, or 
one-eyed or blind ; attributes of the internal 
organ or Antahkarana when he considers 
himself ^subject to intention, doubt, 


determination, and so on. Thus the producer 
of the notion of the Ego (i.e. the internal 
organ) is superimposed on the interior Self, 
which in reality, is the witness of all the 
modifications of the internal organ, and 
vice versa the interior Self, which is the 
witness of everything, is superimposed on 
the inlternal organs, the senses, and so on. 
In this way there goes on this naturaJ begin- 
ningless and endless superimposition which 
appears in the form of wrong conception, is 
the cause of individual souls appearing as 
agents and enjoyers (of the results of their 
actions), and is obseiwed by every one.’ 

Now this Adhyasa has two features : it 
veils knowledge and makes man' more 
ignorant and bound, and it unveils knowledge 
and leads man to wisdom and freedom. In 
Sanskrit ithe veiling power is called Avidya 
Maya, and the unveiling power Vidya Maya. 
The purpose of life is to destroy Avidya 
Maya by the force of Vidya Mraya and thus 
realize the glory and omnipoltence of the 
Atman. It is in this sense that knowledge 
which leads to the realization of the Self is 
called Para Vidya or Superior Knowledge, 
and- all knowledge about the non-Self is call- 
ed Apara Vidya or the Inferior Knowledge. 
The Asuras specialized in the Inferior Know- 
ledge to the exclusion of 'the Superior Know- 
ledge and hence gained the world and all its 
transitory comforts, but lost heaven and 
immortality ; while the Devas specialized in 
the Superior Knowledge and gained immorta- 
lity at last in addition to the sovereignty of 
all Ithe worlds. That is why Christ also 
emphasized, ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God (Para Vidya) and all these tilings 
(Apara Vidya) shall be added unto you.’ 
Ill 

The Para Vidya tells man that his real 
nature is the Godhead itself, as figuratively 
expressed in the saying, ‘ God made man in 
his own image.’ The soul is pure, full of 
knowledge, without any stain, unborn, and 
undying. It is this idea of the infinite capa- 
city of the soul that has to be instilled in the 
beginning of the cduc'^rive of a 

child. He must be taught that the whole 
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universe wiil bend to his will provided he 
draws upon his own strength. 

There was once a queen called Madalasa. 
She was a talented and learned lady. She 
knew that the education of a child should 
begin from the cradle. It is recorded of her 
that while lulling her child to sleep she would 
sing thus : ‘ My child, you are pure, you 

are stainless, you are full of all knowledge, 
free from the Maya of this Samsara. Aban- 
don the sleep of Moha (delusion) with its 
dream of tins Samsara.’ 

It is recorded of Eama that at one time 
he was being worsted in the fight with 

Kavana, the Kishi Agastya came and 

reminded him of his real nature and mission 
and asked him to meduate on the Sun, the 
visible embodiment of God. As a result 
Kama regamea ins equanimity and selt-con- 
fidence, and utterly defeated and killed 

Kavana. 

When Arjuna was despondent, and un- 
willing to fight the battle of Kurukshecra, 
Sn Krishna uses the same remedy for evok- 
ing the dormant powers of the fainting 
warrior. He reminds him that the soul is 

unborn, undying, eternal, and that things are 
not what they seem. Keceiving this know- 
ledge of the Gita, Arjuna is braced, with 
his delusions removed, and fights like a true 
Kshatriya. 

The Gita puts the whole thing is a nut- 
shell when it says, ‘ It is Shraddha that makes 
a man ; with whatever Shraddha a man is 
filled that he becomes/ The Upanishads also 
say, ‘A man becomes what he meditates 
upon ’ viz. his mind is dyed with the colour 
of his thoughts, as Sri Ramakrishna said. 

The teacher himself should be a man full 
of Shraddha in what he teaches; otherwise 
his teachings will fail flat. 

In the West both the teachers and the 
pupils have Shraddha in the Apara Vidya 
and so they do well in the sciences and arts. 
In India we have still some Shraddha in the 
Para Vidya, but it is confined to a very few. 
Most of the teachers as well as the taught 
have no Shraddha in their capacity for 
acquiring successfully either the Para Vidya 
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or the Apara Vidya. This lack of Shraddha 
leads to defeatism and breeds an atmosphere 
of false learning and prestige that takes us 
nowhere. 

This want of Shraddha in the class-room 
is but a reflection of the want of Shraddha in 
the rest of society at large. Take, for exam- 
ple, the political situation. Everybody in 
India wants freedom from foreign control. 
Mahatma Gandhi pomes out that behef in 
non-violence, God, and the immorLakty of 
the soul will lead us to the desired goal. His 
powerful example has influenced a small 
section of the people, but the Congress as a 
whole does noc have Shraddha in ins words, 
vvmle God and immortality of the soul are 
hypothetical propositions to many, non- 
violence to them seems an absurd policy in 
the face of the heavy armed might of the 
British army and the British-controlled 
Indian army in India. When Subhas Bose 
declares that faith in God and the immorta- 
lity of the soul as taught in the Gita should 
be our sheet-anchor and that our indepen- 
dence should be achieved by all legitimate 
means including the use of violence in all its 
forms agamst a regime which bases itself on 
naked violence, we whine and say with 
cowardly famiheartedness that unarmed vio- 
lence is doomed to defeat against modern 
tauks, aeroplanes, machine-guns, and bombs. 
The fact is that we, Indians, as a whole, have 
but little Shraddha in our capacity to make 
our own destiny. It is this weak wiil and the 
stiil more regrettable lack of energy that has 
to be overcome before we can regain our poli- 
tical independence. 

But that is all by the way. The real solu- 
tion of ithe problem lies in the class-room. 
The next generation has to be properly edu- 
cated. A knowledge of the Para Vidya is 
essential to a benefiicial utilization of the 
knowledge of the Apara Vidya. Faith in 
God and the immortality of the soul will 
give the spiritual strength necessary to dare, 
do, and sacrifice. But as an Upanishad 
says, ' Whatever is done with the use of 
theoretical and applied knowledge alone 
becomes useful/ On the rock of Para Vidya 
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the edifice of a life in the world based on 
Apara Vidya or a true knowledge of the 
sciences and arts must be built. Then only 
will society endure. 

Ahimsa, non-injury of other beings, is a 
sine qtm non if society is to go on smoothly. 
Truthfulness creates confidence among men. 
Continence and monogamy are essential for 
social peace and decent racial survival. Non- 
stealing and non-accumulation lessen want 
and distress in society and take away the 
motive force of Communist violence. These 
social virtues must be inculcated in the 
class-room. This is essentially a process of 
driving out Avidya Maya or harmful or 
anti-social ideas by means of Vidya Maya or 
less harmful and socially beneficial ideas. 

IV 

They say there is nothing new under the 
sun. This is certainly true of the broad prin- 
ciples or laws governing nature. True educa- 
tion have always used practically similar 
methods in the education of their pupils. All 
education is a process of replacing or altering 
present preconceived notions of the world 
around us by newer and better-thought-out 
methods that seem to bring us to a truer 
understanding of things. The educative pro- 
cess is -the same whatever may be the subject- 
matter of education. Swami Vivekananda 
says, ‘To me the very essence of education 
is concentration of mind, not the collecting 
of facts. If I had to do my education over 
again, and had any voice in the matter, I 
would not study facts at all! I would develop 
the power of concentration and detachment, 
and then with a perfect instrument I could 
collect facts at will. Side by side in the child 
should be developed the power of concentra- 
tion and detachment,* The great success 
achieved by scientists in their study of physi- 
cal phenomena is due to this concentration 
of the energies of their minds and bodies on 
the task in hand. The great Yogis of India 
emphasized the necessity of a proper training 
in the art of concentrating the mind on any 
particular subject. The more the mind is 
znade to get interested and put its attention 


on a subject, the more it is able to get into 
the subject and find out the nature and rela- 
tion of the phenomena with which the sub- 
ject is concerned. This play of the mental 
attention upon any subject is at the root of 
all discovery of new truths and in it lies the 
secret of success in education, and the joy of 
learning. This discovery of fresh truths or 
hitherto unsuspected aspects of a subject is, 
at bottom, the replacing of Adhyasa of one 
type by another. This the child must do 
for itself. The school and the teacher 
can only help the child to educate itself. 
They may supply the child with ideas 
and the means to prove these ideas in prac- 
tice. The extent to which the child is given 
freedom to develop according to its constitu- 
tion will determine the real education the child 
gets, and the extent of his grasp upon reali- 
ties. Nothing is so harmful to the education 
of a child as the split between knowledge 
and action, between theory and practice. 
The present system of education in India 
with its examinations is a complete failure, 
for it is only turning out a few clerks with a 
knowledge of English. The last war brought 
out the pitiable nature of the product of this 
education. Almost every young man with a 
smattering of English joined the rank of army 
clerks, for that was the only way of saving 
himself from starvation I Truly did Swami 
Vivekananda say long ago, ‘ Well, you con- 
sider a man as educated if only he can pass 
some examinations and deliver good lectures. 
The education which does not help the com- 
mon mass of people to equip themselves for 
the struggle for life, which does not bring 
out strength of character, the spirit of philan- 
thropy, and the courage of a lion — is it worth 
the name ? Real education is that which 
enables one to stand on his own legs. The 
education you are receiving now in schools 
and colleges is only making you a race of 
dyspeptics. You are working like machines 
merely and living a jelly-fish existence. , . . 
And you will become extinct in your vain 
search for employment, making it the be-all 
and end-all of your life ! * The remedy lies 
in destroying through education caste and 
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communal prejudices and inculcation of the 
dignity of manual labour along with a know- 
ledge of the sciences. Let us hope the 
Governments in the provinces will wake 
and speed up the education of the people on 
right lines, though as yet they seem to be 
doing very little in this direction. 


The realization of the perfection of the 
individual is the goal of the Vedantic process 
of education. In education for worldly affairs 
the aims are immediate and temporary. A 
person is taught to become a doctor, a 
teacher or professor, a lawyer, and so on. In 
all this ’process the individual by the acqui- 
sition of certain kinds of skills and know- 
ledge puts on a new Adhyasa, the idea that 
he is a doctor, lawyer, and so on. Proper 
education should enable a man to satisfy his 
immediate wants in this world, for these 
wants are born of his very constitution. But 
this is only part of true education. Vedanta 
says that however long, however much, and 
in whatever ways men may satisfy their 
longing to be this or that in this world, there 
is no escape from death and sorrow by mov- 
ing from one Adhyasa to another, like an 
electron moving from one orbit to another. 
All limitation implies sorrow and death. To 
escape these we must get beyond all limita- 
tion. This can be done by two processes. 
First by the method of exclusion or destruc- 
tion of all Adhyasas. by the * Neti.’ * Neti/ 
— * not this * ‘ not this ’ method. The soul 
is all perfection. Identification of oneself 
with anything short of this is disallowed 
rigorously in this process. The process 
begins by disaffiliating oneself from the iden- 
tification with things outside one’s body ; 
then it disaffiliates itself with the identifica- 
tion with the body, senses, mind, intellect, 
and all that these convey. As a culmination 
of this process the soul alone shines in all its 
glory. This is an empirical experience to 
which many comnetent persons have borne 
testimony. Secondly limitation is destroyed 
by the process of inclusion and affirmation, 
by the replacing of limited Adhyasa by the 


unlimited Adhyasa of One being in eversTthing, 
of God being in everything and everywhere, 
of accepting all and everything as from and 
of God, and rejecting nothing as alien or 
different from oneself. As a culmination of 
this process also all diversity ultimately 
merges in unity and the individual attains 
perfection. As the Gita says, ‘Rare indeed 
is that great soul who has realized that Vasu- 
deva is everything.’ 

VI 

Some may raise the objection that this 
process of destruction of limited Adhyasa is 
an unending one, and that it cannot be done 
in one life. Patanjali says in his Yoga Sutras, 
‘Tivra samveganam asannah samadhilabha ’ 
— ^very intense longing makes Samadhi very 
near. Sri Ramakrishna also said, ‘If you 
feel the same way for God as you do for a 
breath of air when being kept forcibly under 
water, then you will realize God soon.’ Still 
it is true that all are not equally endowed 
with this intense desire for perfection. What 
will happen to them ? The Gita has answer- 
ed this question. Arjuna asks : ‘ What end 
does one, failing to get perfection in Yoga, 
meet, 0 Krishna ? Does he not, fallen from 
both, perish, without support, like a rent 
cloud, deluded in the path of perfection ? ’ 
To this Krishna answers : ‘ Verily there is 

is no destruction for him, neither here nor 
hereafter : for the doer of good, O my friend, 
never comes to grief. Having attained to 
the worlds of the virtuous and dwelling there 
for long years, one fallen from Yoga reincar- 
nates in the home of the pure and prosperous. 
Or else he is born into a family of wise Yogis 
only. There he is united with the intelligence 
acquired in his former body, and strives, 
more than before, for perfection.’ We are 
born, again and again, in different bodies and 
in different places to carry on the task of 
achieving perfection. The desire for perfec- 
tion once roused will never rest till it has 
brought the soul to perfection. Science 
speaks of the unbroken continuity of physical 
phenomena. Those who have delved into 
the secrets of life and death similarly posit 
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the continuity of psychic experiences in 
other lives. The theory that because life is 
handed down from life to life there is no 
necessity to assume continuity of psychic 
experiences of the same individual does not 
meet all the facts of the case. Even such a 
critical person as Prof. Broad has been forced 
to come to the conclusion that psychic expe- 
riences do continue after the death of the 
body. Further research in this line will only 
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confirm the theory of reincarnation which 
seems the only rational theory that fits all 
the facts of the case. The Vedantic principle 
of Adhyasa, therefore, supplies the key to all 
education, secular and religious. It alone 
keeps alive the vital relationship between the 
students, the subjects of study, and the world 
around him, for it emphasizes ‘the human 
aspect as the embracing limit to which all 
other things tend.* 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

By SwAMi Pavitrananda 


The first and foremost protest against 
religion comes from science. Science depends 
on experiment and observation. It believes 
in direct experiences. A scientist working 
in his laboratory does not find any direct 
evidence of God, He sweeps the sky with 
his telescope and subjects an atom to the 
minutest scrutiny, but he finds that God is 
not there. So he confidently and boldly 
declares God is to be found nowhere : God 
does not exist at all, belief in the existence 
of God is a myth, a kind of superstition. 
And many believe this as a gospel truth, so 
much is the hold of science on modern minds. 
Because a scientist has said this, so it cannot 
be wrong, such is their idea. They forget 
that a scientist also is after all a human being 
and like every human being he is liable to 
err. The generality of mankind does not 
take account of the fact that many scienti- 
fic theories, which were once believed to be 
irrefutable, have been exploded. Euclid, 
who ruled the world of mathematics for 
about two thousand years, has now been 
challenged, and that successfully: now the 
belief is that in addition to Euclidean geo- 
metry, other forms of geometry are possible. 
Newton’s laws which were the basis of 
scientific research in many fields are now 
found to be inadequate. People working in 


the fields of science keep an open mind. It 
is a credit to the scientists that no theory 
is considered sacrosanct by them, no man, 
however great a genius he may be, is deemed 
to be free from the frailties of common men. 
Every man is challenged, not once or twice 
but constantly and eternally. If he can 
stand that, then only are his words believed, 
otherwise not. So his theories are discarded 
even if they have been believed to be true for 
hundreds or thousands of years. But a man 
in the street does not care to know the inside 
working of the scientific world. To him 
everything that passes out as a scientific 
truth is a truth for all times. He stands in 
awe of science. So when a scientist says a 
thing, it cannot be wrong, such is his idea. 
This is the reason why the opinion of science 
with regard to religion has disturbed the 
faith of many in God and religion. 

Science has practical utility in this very 
life. Eeligion talks of benefit in the life 
beyond death. To many, religious pursuits 
mean the payment of insurance premium 
towards happiness in the life to come. For 
fear of the unknown, they do some meri- 
torious deeds in the present life. But the 
result of that is not perceptible in this world. 
The pari science plays in the service of man- 
kind is not like that ; it is tangible, visible. 
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and the effect is immediate. Daily is science 
opening up newer and wider vistas for man, 
and its services to humanity in the shape of 
increased material comforts ai‘e immense. 
Science is power. With the help of scienti- 
fic discoveries man is becoming more and 
more powerful, so much so that he is bold 
enough to defy his very Maker. Even when 
science is utilized for destructive pur- 
poses, it is indicative of great power. The 
atomic bomb has made the whole world 
terror-struck. What a great discovery 1 So 
much power released from a tiny, invisible 
atom 1 Compared with the services of 
science, the utility of religion for mundane 
existence pales into insignificance, if it is not 
nil. Why talk of peace and happiness in the 
world to come, when you cannot solve your 
pressing problems of the present life ? 
Science offers us great help in solving the 
difficulties of our daily existence. So science 
has created a great confidence in the mind 
of man. Even if a theory or two here and 
there is found to be wrong, it does not matter. 
What does it matter if the law of gravitation 
is found to be inadequate in explaining the 
movement of heavenly bodies ? One can 
see a distant star, invisible to the naked eye, 
with the help of telescope. That is a great 
wonder. Imagine what was the astonish- 
ment of a man who used the first telescope 
for seeing a distant star I When a man finds 
that science can act like Alladin’s lamp, why 
should he care for religion which talks of, 
or in terms of, supernatural things and 
experiences ? 

But there has been too much talk about 
the relation between science and religion. 
Why should there be at all any relation 
between science and religion ? The scope of 
•the one is quite different from that of the 
other. Science and religion run parallel, 
they may not meet at aU. Without having 
any interest in religion, many put absolute 
trust in science, it is true ; but science and 
religion are not rival bodies. There can be 
comparison between two things when they 
both belong to the same category. But when 
they are entities of altogether different types, 
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how can there be any comparison between 
them ? 

Science deals with the objects and pheno- 
mena of external nature, religion speaks of 
the inner world of man. Science is busy dis- 
covering the marvels of external nature, 
religion studies the laws of the internal 
nature of man. How then can one talk of 
these in terms of each other ? Science gets 
the upper hand in the thought of man, be- 
cause the discoveries of science are tangible 
and spectacular. The discoveries of religion 
are to be felt rather than to be demonstrated. 
They cannot be shown objectively before the 
gazing public. But nevertheless the dis- 
coveries of religion are as much — ^if not more 
— true as those of science. From that stand- 
point, religion also is a science. The funda- 
mental basis of science is that it does not 
recognize any privileged individual or class. 
Anybody can experiment for himself and 
test the truth discovered by a scientist. 
Science is no respecter of persons. If a 
scientist says that the truth he has found 
out is a sealed book to others, he falls into 
the class of a magician. In such cases there 
is no difference between a scientist and a 
magician. Science commands so much con- 
fidence, because in science everything is 
above board. There is no secrecy in it. And 
science is ever ready to undergo any test and 
examination. 

It is the same case with real religion also. 
No prophet says, ‘I have known the Truth, 
and you, the rabble, cannot know that.’ On 
the other hand, the greatness of a prophet 
lies in the fact that he brings down the 
highest Truth to the door of every man. He 
says. ‘ Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavj’' laden, I will give you rest.’ The 
solicitude of every prophet to share the bless- 
ings and benefits of his discoveries with each 
human being on earth — ^high or low, rich or 
poor, saint or sinner — ^is wonderful. Indeed 
the greater the spiritual height a prophet has 
attained, the more earnest is his sympathy 
and solicitude for suffering humanity. But 
no prophet asks us to take things for granted 
because he believes so. Each one of the pro- 
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pJiets says, ‘ Experiment for yourself and you 
are sure to reach the same conclusion. And 
then your belief will be firm and your con- 
viction deep-rooted,’ The only difficulty 
about spiritual truths is that one has to feel 
them, realize them in one’s heart of hearts. 
One has to know for oneself. Spiritual truths 
are Svasamvedya — ^have to be tested by direct 
experiences. The discoverer only will know 
that he has realked them ; others will see 
only the indirect effect of that discovery on 
his life and conduct — ^his unselfish love, un- 
bounded sympathy for one and all, and above 
all his power to radiate peace and blessedness 
on the surroundings. 

Spiritual truths are not knowledge in the 
ordinary sense. They do not come from out- 
side, they evolve from within and transform 
one’s whole life, Religion is being and be- 
coming. But nevertheless the laws of the 
spiritual life are true and true for all times 
and climes. There is no mystery about 
them. Anybody can test them, provided he 
is ready to undergo the proper discipline. 
Scientific truths are known through intellect, 
spiritual truths are realized by dint of inner 
discipline. But they are as true as anything. 
They are open to all. Whereas scientific 
truths are known to have given way even after 
thousands of years, when new facts were 
available, no spiritual truth has failed the 
test of time. The prophets of all ages and 
lands say the same thing — ^though couched 
in different forms and words. Let us take a 
simple thing : ‘ God listens to the earnest 

prayer of a longing heart.* So many piophets 
have said this same thing. The latest pro- 
phet only repeats the same old thing, with 
new emphasis bom of his personal conviction 
A man in the street may not put faith in 
these words, but any person who with open 
mind tries this method realizes the tmth of 
the statement. Thousands of persons from 
-time immemorial have known and got the 
proof of this. They may disbelieve anything, 
but it will be hard for them to deny this. 
For they have directly realized this fact. A 
direct experience can stand against any 
amount of theories and speculations. They 


only say, ‘ Follow this particular method and 
you will be convinced of what we say.’ The 
difficulty is ordinary persons want to test the 
sayings of saints ixhrougii the power of the 
intellect. But intellect is no good m this 
matter. To know a particular tfimg even in 
science a particular instrument is necessary, 
ifou cannot see a distant star with a micro- 
scope, nor can you detect malarial parasites 
with a surgeon’s knife. Similarly, tlirough 
the help of mieilect, however powerful, you 
cannot test spiritual truths. For that, inner 
discipline is what is required. But very few 
persons are ready to fulfil that condition, and 
chus fail to arrive at correct conclusions. 

By no means is it denied that there are 
cheats and charlatans who masquerade as 
religious persons ; nor is it ignored that many 
things which pass as pertaining to religion 
have no real connection with it : they are at 
best the outer forms of real religion and fall 
off automatically as one grows in spiritual 
life. What we mean by religion is the body 
of spiritual truths which have stood the test 
of time and which are the direct experiences 
of sincere religious persons. There are dis- 
honest persons in every walk of life, and 
counterfeit coins only indicate that there are, 
somewhere with some, genuine stuff. 

In this respect science has done a great 
service to the cause of religion. It has merci- 
lessly exposed all sham, hypocrisy and falsity 
that found their way into the field of religion 
and it is still doing so. In every religion 
there are essential things and round about 
them grow many things which have no direct 
bearing on religion, nor can they stand philo- 
sophical and intellectual scrutiny. They are 
things just td capture the popular imagina- 
tion or to lead the illiterate masses. But 
with !the passing of time, non-essential things 
receive disproportionate importance, and 
they drive the essential things away to a dark 
corner. The beauty and strength of Christia- 
nity lies in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
not on the theory of creation, the idea of 
resurrection, the deification of Jesus as the 
only Saviour of the world, and so on. The 
Sermon on the Mount is the glorious legacy 
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to humanity for all eternity. But many 
Christian theologians are busy spinning their 
pet theories with reference to Christ’s life 
which estrange many sane people from the 
churches. Spiritual or spiritually-minded 
persons are always an asset to the world. 
But theologians do more harm than good. 
In their zeal to protect their religion or 
glorify their prophets, they raise walls which 
shut out people who would otherwise have 
been interested in religion. 

With the progress of science, when the 
pet theories of the Christian theologians were 
exposed one by one, they got alarmed and 
raised the cry of religion in danger. The 
biblical theory of creation out of nothing, in 
seven days, by the fiat of God can no longer 
stand in the face of the discoveries of modern 
science. Only those persons who are wilfully 
blind will stick to the old theories. But even 
if all these theories arc exploded, real Chris- 
tianity is safe : the message of Jesus will 
inspire people everywhere in the world irres- 
pective of colour or creed. 

It is the same thing with every other reli- 
gion. In Hindu mythological lore, there are 
many things which a modern mind will find 
it hard to believe. But that does not detract 
from the moral beauty of the teachings, sug- 
gested by the stories. One may not believe 
that Havana had ten heads or twenty arms, 
that the Monkey-God Hanuman had a tail 
several miles long, but the character of Rama 
or Sita is wonderful. That will bring strength, 
consolation, and solace to whoever reads the 
Ramayana with proper attention. In the 
Vedas themselves there are many things 
which seem meaningless to modern minds. 
But who will deny that the spiritual message 
of the Vedas is superb ? In the Vedas one 
finds mention of the supreme spiritual height 
that is possible for a moi'tal being to attain. 
But theologians will not agree to this. They 
are particular about every non-essential 
thing, till they find that the real soul of reli- 
gion has disappeared. Nor can it be said 
that a prophet, though belonging to a very 
high spiritual plane, knows every detail of 
the material existence. Christ might know 


full well that the will of the Lord is fulfilled 
in the world. But does that mean that he 
knows every detail of how the world came 
into being, how the planets move round their 
stars, what mysterious things are inside that 
invisible small thing — a, molecule or an 
atom? People make confusion about these 
things. They are not ready to put any limit 
to the knowledge of the saints they adore or 
the prophet they worship. And so they 
suffer, or, in the long run, become disillusion- 
ed. A devoted disciple of a great prophet 
once said with reference to her Teacher, 
‘When spiritual things are concerned I bow 
down to him and implicitly obey, but when 
I am to make any decision with regard to a 
worldly thing, I use my own common sense.’ 
That is a very wise and sane view. Don’t 
drag down a spiritual teacher to a plane which 
is not his own, and then make him a play- 
thing. 

More than directly exposing many false 
theories of the theological world, science has 
given another great boon to humanity. It has 
given what is called the scientific outlook. 
It means that you experiment for yourself 
and test the truth of any statement. Don’t 
take anything for granted because this or 
that great man says so. But exercise your 
own judgement and intellect, and find out if 
it is true. It is true that intellect has no 
place in the spiritual plane, intellect does not 
take one very far. But the above attitude 
saves one from many dangers and pitfalls 
and from the hands of cheats and charlatans 
or religious fanatics. It strengthens one’s 
moral muscles, sharpens one’s spiritual appe- 
tite — ^and what is more strange, it increases 
even one’s devotion to God. There is the 
idea in the religious world that intellect is no 
good in spiritual life. For progi'ess in the 
field of religion one must have faith, devo- 
tion, and self-surrender. Indeed, this is true 
of a person who has a firm foothold in spiri- 
tual life. But before that, if one abandons 
the guidance of intellect, one’s life becomes 
like a ship without a rudder. Science gives 
a grave warning in this respect and has even 
succeeded in keeping many persons from the 
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pitfalls of pseudo-religion. 

Before science had sufficiently developed 
or became aggressive and self-assertive, reli- 
gion was the master of the field where science 
has now entered. In early days people in 
almost every land believed that devils caused 
diseases and priests cured them. In times 
of illness men would depend more on super- 
natural resources than on any earthly thing. 
But gradually the science of medicine began 
to develop. Nowadays most men will go to 
doctors rather than to the church fathers 
when taken ill. We say * most men ’ because 
even now there are found persons who be- 
lieve in the efficacy of sorcery, exorcism, or 
incantation as a remedy against disease and 
illness and physical suffering. There are 
some pseudo-religious schemes such as mind- 
cure, thought-cure, Christian Science, about 
which it is difficult to say whether they are 
relicrions or science. At best, they are the 
relics of the attitude which depended on 
supernatural remedy rather than on human 
intelligence and efforts. Of course there are 
bold and strong persons even in the field of 
refirion who strongly disapprove of turning 
spiritual power to secular ends. They will 
apply spiritual remedy for spiritual purposes, 
and secular means for achieving secular ends. 
Whv pray to God (and disturb Him !) for 
curing your illness when a simple dose of 
medicine can cure you ? No doubt these are 
the boldest and sanest amongst religious per- 
sons. Manv persons will succumb to human 
weakness when suffering for a long time or 
faced with a situation bevond the reach of 
human efforts. But the effect of this attitude 
on the stability of religion is not very happy. 
When a person in the twentieth centurv finds 
that his forefathers depended on priests for 
things which he himself can now easily cure, 
his faith in religion is rudely shaken. 

The same thing may be said of astronomy. 
Before astronomy was sufficiently developed, 
as+ronomy and astrology were mixed up, and 
priests would sometimes be the reputed 
authority on both, dealing remedies against 
human ills of life. It is said that astronomy 
began in Egypt and Babylon to aid agricul- 


ture. But soon the wonderful discoveries of 
this science captivated the minds of the 
masses, and the so-called religious persons 
turned them to their advantages to preach 
religion. But in this matter not that only 
religious persons were guilty, but scientists 
also succumbed to the influence of the time. 
Even a great scientist like Kepler used his 
astronomical knowledge to make astrological 
predictions. 

Nowadays science has almost fixed the 
boundary of religmn. Barring exceptional 
cases people know what is what. They do 
ndt like to mix up things religious and secu- 
lar. That has stopped many from turning 
religious things to secular advantage.' 

Not only that. One mav say thait science 
can directly help the growth of religion. For 
the modem discoveries of science have deep- 
ened the mvsteries of the universe. Religion 
is said to begin from a sense of awe with 
regard to the external universe. If that is 
true, then science is unravelling greater and 
greater mvsteries of external natnrp. The 
atom bomb mav be the cause of devilish des- 
truction but imagine what a great discovery 
it is — that so much power and energy are 
embedded in an atom ! Modem science savs 
that the universe is so vast, that our great 
solar system is a tiny speck in comparison 
with that. And the universe is constantly 
expanding — with a speed that is bewildering : 
it is said that the radius of sojtoe is in-^rAaRing 
faster than the velocity of hVht and this rate 
of expansion is also on the increase. To come 
to concrete instances : the farthest stellar 
bodies that can be observed with our present 
instniments are from us at a distance of one 
hundred mHlion light years. That is to say, 
light, travelling at a speed of 186 000 m’les a 
second, will take over one hundred morion 
years to reach them. There are * island uni- 
verses* whose distances apart will be some- 
thing like two million light vears. And what 
is the place of man in this infinitelv vast 
universe ? It is said that a man's phvsical 
dimension is half-way between that of an 
atom and a star. A star is no bigger than 
an atom in comparison with the vastness of 
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the universe. And such an insignificantly 
/small .creature, man — ^how can he £eei proud 
and seii-conceued ? If he pictures the vast 
ske oi' the universe, and thinks of his own 
dimension he becomes humble, awe-struck, 
and naturally looks for the Maker of this 
creation. The primitive mind would be 
moved by the sight of the wonderful pheno- 
mena such as, the sun moving round the earth 
day after day, the moon waxing and waning 
till it goes out of sight and again coming in 
full size ; and he would bow down to some un- 
known deity in great adoration. Modern 
science has indeed robbed these phenomena 
of their poeay and mystery which revealed 
themselves to the men in ancient times, but 
what doubt is there that science has opened 
up a vaster field of wonders ? Just think of 
an atom. A vast solar system is, as it were, 
hidden within the bosom of an atom. With- 
in an atom is a vast empty space. The 
diameter of an electron is about one-fifty- 
thousandth part of the diameter of the whole 
atom. Within the vast space of an atom is 
moving the electron round a nucleus— like a 
planet moving round a star in the sky — seve- 
ral thousand million million times a second. 
When one reads these things one feels one is 
reading a fairy-tale. But when one knows 
that these are facts which have been severely 
tested and found correct, one feels dizzy ; 
from scientific facts one steps into the portals 
of religion. For then one longs to know the 
Being who is the creator of all these mysteries. 

It is idle to think that science stands in 
the way of religion. Real science will never 
obstruct the progress of religion. Even if, 
instead of antagonizing religion as is com- 
monly supposed, science could prove the 
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exisceiice of God through experiments in a 
laboraiory with the heip of tesc-tubes and 
Bunsen burners, would many people turn to 
God ? Certainly not. For .the pursuit of 
God is the result of a difierent urge. When 
man has got rid of his selfishness, has really 
felt the ephemeral nature of existence, then 
only does he long for the Infinite. Until that 
feeling comes man will be busy with hia 
everyday common interests. No prophet, 
no saint from time immemorial down to the 
present day, turned to religion on having 
first got the proof of God from a scientist or 
even a philosopher. Led by their inner urge, 
they pursued their thoughts about the 
Infinite beyond -the finite, about the Un- 
known behind the known world, till one day 
they came face to face with the Reality and 
spoke to the wondering mankind of things 
beyond the reach of ordinary human thought. 
That is the genesis of religion. As such reli- 
gion will not depend on science, nor can 
science stifle the religious longing of the 
human race. 

At present, science is busy discovering 
the laws of the external nature and religion 
is seeking truths of the inner world. Natural- 
ly they seem lo be going in altogether oppo- 
site directions. But in comparison with 
Eternity the human race is still in its infancy 
on the earth. Who knows, in some distant 
future, science will reach its ultimate goal 
and when comparing its findings with those 
of religion, it will see that there is nothing as 
external or internal world. There is but one 
world — the world of thought. Whose thought 
is it ? Well, it is not thought even. It is the 
dream of that great Dreamer who weaves 
His dream, and delights in looking at it. 


RESIGNATION 


A prayer’s like a bulleit in air. 

If heart and hand and aim be firm, 

The Heavens are hit, response is there, 
And life completes its sorrowful term. 


Since heart and hand with cares are shaken, 
My prayers are vain, my words are jeers; 
By earth and Heaven alike forsaken 
I make my prayers only with tears. 

—C. S. B. 



ETHICS OF VIOLENCE AND NON-VIOLENCE 

By Swami Sharvananda 


Man is a composite being, one part of him 
is flesh and animal, and the other part is 
spiritual and divine. And the whole past 
history of the human race is a record of the 
unmitigaited struggle that man is putting 
forth for the full emancipation of the spiri- 
tual in him from the thraldom of the flesh. 
The flesh is coercing the spirit to limitation 
and individuality, but the spiritual in him is 
ever revolting against that coercion. The 
success of this revolt marks his progress in 
self-expression which we call, in common 
parlance, civilization and culture. Ethics 
and morality are nothing but disciplines of 
conduct which constitute the very soul of his 
spiritual self-expression. Hence human 
society has set so much premium on the 
moral conduct of man. The flesh and the 
animal in man is conditioned by certain 
inherent tendencies known in psychology as 
instincts, due to long inherited racial habits. 
But the moral .and spiritual progress of his 
consists in the gradual sublimation of these 
instincts into higher virtues. History testi- 
fies to the fact that this moral and spiritual 
advancement of man is accomplished by 
stages, and never by a sudden jump. Hence 
(there is variation in ethics. 

According to modem ethical philosophy, 
no virtue is absolute. The conception of the 
right and the good changes its colour and 
content according to circumstances and con- 
ditions of life. What is good and right for 
one man under one set of circumstances may 
not be the same for him under another set ; 
then again what is good and right for A may 
not be the same for B. This view of the 
relative nature of the right and the good 
was recognized thousands of years ago in 
India by our law-givers and philosophers. 
It is like food ; what is wholesome and neces- 
sary for a healthy man is veritable poison to 
a sickly patient. Similarly what is food for 
a patient or a child is a starvation diet for 
a healthy adult, and so on. To emphasize 


one rule of conduct for all individuals under 
all circumstances is the greatest of blunders 
that man can commit. It is like prescribing 
one food for all or giving one coat for every- 
body to wear. Its absurdity ought to be 
very patent. In recognition of this difference 
of ethical values of acts and motives accord- 
ing to changes of circumstances and indivi- 
duals, Hindu leaders of society in ancient 
India promulgated the theory of Adhikara- 
vada, that is, duties according to differences 
of nature, capacity, and circumstances. The 
ancient system of Vamashrama Dhanna was 
entirely based upon this theory of Adhikara- 
vada. What was Dharma of a Brahmana 
was considered positively Adharma for a 
Kshatriya and vice versa. Similarly with 
other castes. The idea is plainly that a 
particular man under a particular set of 
circunoLStances and environments can have 
only one set of values of conduct and let him 
not adopt the rules meant for others. So 
Lord Ejrishna says in the Gita, ‘ Paradharmo 
bhayavaha ’ — ^Dharma prescribed for others 
should not be adopted because it is fraught 
with serious consequences. 

The ethical philosophy of the Hindus 
starts with two hypotheses. Firstly, it is 
held that in human society there are men of 
various grades of evolution and as such they 
have different propensities, capacities, limi- 
tations, and original character. This dis- 
parity of nature will for all we know, ever 
remain in human society. Secondly, that all 
men are evolving towards the realization of 
the highest ideal of life which is perfection 
and every moral act of a man tends to 
enhance his progress towards that realization 
either in this life or in the next. But it is 
presumed that the realization can be accom- 
plished only through millions of lives of pre- 
paration and self-purification through moral 
acts. It is believed that by performing our 
duties in life according to the ethical princi- 
ples we eliminate the gross and the impure 
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in us and make the manifestation of the 
Divine Light in the soul possible. Evejry 
ethical act tends to deepen in our mind the 
higher values of love, truth, purity, and 
charity. And these are called virtues because 
all of them bring about the progressive reali- 
zation of a life much larger than that of the 
individual. God is the Universal Life. So 
the progress towards the realization of the 
larger life means self-expansion and self- 
emancipation. Its consummation is the 
attainment of perfection, the good. 

With reference to duty, the Hindu philo- 
sophers are insistent upon looking up to Life 
as divine and sacred, and therefore its protec- 
tion is ’Considered as the most sacred of all 
acts. The Vedas unequivocally assert, 
.‘Never do injury to any 
living being.’ This is the general attitude 
that every individual ought to adopit towards 
life. Life both in one’s own self as well in 
that of others should be looked upon as the 
most sacred of all. The inner principle of 
life, Chailtanya, is Divinity itself There- 
fore to take one’s own life by committing 
suicide or to take other’s life is considered as 
most heinous and sinful. This is the^ general 
rule. But keeping in view the demands of 
larger life, say that of a society or humanity 
as a whole, when there is a conflict between 
the interest of an individual and that of the 
society or humanity, the individual life, be 
it* one’s own self or that of others, can be 
sacrificed. That is virtue and its opposite is 
Adharma or sin. When an individual lays his 
life at the altar of the collective life of the 
society or nation, we applaud, and call it 
heroism. Similarly whenever an individual 
or a group of individuals jeopardises the 
safety of the collective life or runs counter 
to it, it is peifectiv legitimate, nay .a posi- 
tive Dharma, to deprive him or them the 
privilege of life. Such persons forfeit their 
claim or risrht to live. The society or the 
collective life is the svmbol of the Virata - 
punisha, the Cosmic Being. So «anv service 
to it has greater merit than individual con- 
cern or interest. Therefore all systems of 
ethics or morality exhort humanity to sacri- 
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flee the little individual life which is selfish- 
ness for the sake of larger life which is divi- 
nity. No act by itself is good or bad, it is the 
motive behind the act which gives it values. 
What Kant says is very true, ‘ Nothing is 
absolutely good except the good will.’ 

So we see that in some context an act of 
violence may become a perfect duty and 
Dharma while Ahimsa or non-violence may 
be a positive sin or Adharma. When a sol- 
dier gives his own life or takes the life of his 
enemy in a war of righteousness, Dharma- 
yuddha, our Dharma Shastra asserts that 
such conduct should be considered as duty 
and must be followed. Sri Krishna’s exhorta- 
tion upon Arjuna to fight becomes meaningful 
in this way. He says to Arjuna, ‘ If you fall 
in the battle you will go to heaven for the 
right performance of your dulty. If you 
succeed you will enjoy the kingdom of the 
world. So do thou fight, O valiant one.’ 

Some like Mahatma Gandhi believe that 
war and violence under all circumstances are 
baneful to human societies and therefore 
should be avoided. In connection with the 
terrible communal riot that just occurred 
in Calcutta and Bombay, Gandhiji has 
advised to obseiwe perfect non-violence even 
towards the goondas and ruffians who com- 
mit inhuman atrocities upon innocent men, 
women, and even children. He has been 
speaking and writing on different occasions 
in this strain, ‘If through deliberate courage 
the Hindus had died to a' man, that would 
have been deliverance of Hinduism and India, 
and purification of Islam in this land.’ The 
average educated man feels perplexed at 
such utterances. They militate against his 
common sense view of duty and morality. 
They offend also the rational view of life. 
Moreover, neither the modern leading ethical 
philosophers like Green, Rashdell, Moore, 
and others, nor the ancient Hindu Rishis 
agree with Gandhiji on this point. They hold 
that so long as there will be men of brutish 
nature, ever ready to inflict injuries upon the 
innocent for their selfish and nefarious pur- 
poses, the necessity of counter-violence to 
check them or wage war against them will 
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ever remain in human society. Any other 
method of eradication of these evils is bound 
to prove futile. For instance in the lasit 
Calcutta carnage when bands of goondas and 
hooligans plied their devilish trade of murder, 
loot, rape, and arson, upon innocent people, 
-they proved themselves as mere brutes in 
human form, and as such no moral or ethical 
gesture will have any influence upon Jhem. 
Gandhiji’s advice to people to offer them- 
selves to the assassin’s knife is not only futile 
and abortive in its effect, as we have seen 
from many instances in different parts of the 
country, but most inopportune as well. 
When you are attacked by a pack of wolves 
or rabid dogs, you cannot check them by 
discussing ethics of non-violence with them. 
Even as wolves, tigers, snakes, and vipers 
cannot appreciate or be influenced by lofty 
ethics of non-violence, so the beast of a 
goonda cannot be influenced in the least by 
non-violence, be it of the weak or of the 
strong. The bands of goondas and hooligans 
let loose on society are not religious in any 
sense of the term. Any self-immolation of 
the Hindus would not bring about the puri- 
fication of such natures in the immediate pre- 
sent. So the advice of Gandhiji is not only im- 
practicable, but positively harmful to society. 

In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that true non-voilence towards all and 
'sundry can be practised only by the man 
of God-realization or self-realization. For 
such a man death has no meaning. He sees 
the same Brahman in every being, even in 
an assassin or a wicked felon ; so he loses all 
feelings of retribution and revenge. For him 
the physical life and death have no meaning. 
Hence Bhagavan Sri Krishna says in the 
Gita, *He neither kills, nor is killed.* He 
also sees no difference between the good and 
evil. So tills world of differences produces no 
reaction in him. But all those who feel the 
differences must react differently against 
good and bad. It will be sheer cowardice 
and self-delusion, if one sees the evil and yet 
desists from punishing it. 

Common sense recognizes that the first 


duty of every citizen is the protection of life, 
property, and honour of the community or 
nation to which he belongs. If such preser- 
vation is the first instinct of life, it is also 
the first duty of man. Moreover, an indi- 
vidual lives better through the nreservation 
of the collective life. So the safetv and nro- 
tection of the life of the community and of 
the nation is the first Dharma of every indi- 
vidual. And common sense in th^s resuect is 
fully in accord with rational nhilosophy of 
ethics as well as our Hindu Shastras. The 
Hindu society is dominated and controlled 
from time immemorial bv two grreat ideal 
characters. Rama and Krishna, of the two 
enics of Ramayana and Mahahharaia. And 
therefore every Hindu is accustomed to look 
upon these two ideals for inspiration and 
rules of conduct. When Sita was carried 
away by Havana, Rama never observed * non- 
violent non-cooperation,’ but wasred a 
violent war to punish the wicked Havana 
and redeem Sita. Similarly Krishna always 
adopted the means of violence for the punish- 
ment of the wicked Kamsa, Shishupala. and 
Durvodhana. So it is not in our Hindu 
tradition to observe non-violence, when 
Dharma and society are in danger. 

Hence, while discussing the ethics of 
violence and non-violence, let us not forget 
that while peaceful non-violent life should be 
led by the ordinary run of people, it is the 
duty of the Government to punish the crimi- 
nals, protect the innocent and safeguard the 
nation from external enemies through the 
police and the army; but when the Govern- 
ment fail to do their duties and the individual 
lives are exposed to wanton cruelty of an 
individual or group of individuals,, it is per- 
fectly right and moral for the people to rise 
and punish the wrong-doers, either violently 
or non -violently according to the expediency 
of the case. In face of the greater interest 
of the larger life of the community or the 
nation, or in consideration of the perfect 
justice of the case, even violence becomes 
Dharma, where non-violence is positive 
Adharma or negation of Dharma, 



EECONSTRUCTION 

By Wolfram H. Koch 


Hixm fire and spread all over. Work, work. Be the servant while leading. 


unselfish. Have infinite patience, and success 

In these restless, chaotic days of ours 
there are many plans and ideas and high- 
sounding slogans for the construction of a 
better world now that the great conflagration 
is over and has left us all with its smoulder- 
ing ruins. But mostly these plans, well 
intentioned as they may be, suffer from a 
lack of deeper insight into the nature of life. 
They are fettered by this or that ism, and 
all isms are mechanical and leading to a 
mechanical civilization, not to a civilization 
of culture, which is the only civilization that 
is not war-breeding in some way or other. 

How can the recon struct or or any person 
called to help in the rebuilding of our shat- 
tered world achieve anything truly positive 
and living without first realizing the deeper 
motive-forces behind the merely phenomenal? 
How can the wave be studied and controlled 
without knowing the nature of its support, 
the support on which it rests, from which it 
takes life and into which it is reabsorbed ? 

Many of the sincere and well-intentioned 
people discussing this most important sub- 
ject of reconstruction see the tremendous 
task it implies only in one aspect, or at best 
in two or three, but they do not realize the 
much greater vastness of the whole problem, 
because they did not and do not see the 
deeper reasons for all that produced the 
great catastrophe, last link of a long chain of 
development begun even before the last war 
and clearly foreseen by Swami Vivekananda 
more than forty-five years ago. How could 
any man who cherishes hatred in some form 
or other or nourishes separative instincts re- 
construct anything ? He may have the best 
of intentions, may dedicate his whole life to 
this mighty task in all sincerity, may be 
extolled to tihe skies by his co-nationals or 


is yours . — Swami Vivekananda 

co-workers, but the end will be failure and 
disillusionment and the desperate cries of 
the new victims. How could any man who 
is possessed by national, racial, religious or 
ideological intolerance and wishes to ram his 
particular pet ism down people’s throats re- 
build a world of peace and justice by mere 
outward economic or political means? How 
can any man who does not recognize the 
many-branching and yet harmonious spiri- 
tual roots of life lay stable foundations for a 
better future in freedom and the full reali- 
zation of common rights, trying as he is to 
erect his particular dream-building on cer- 
tain intellectually preconceived ideas of 
purely phenomenal values ? How can a 
man who himself does not know how to con- 
trol his own little fluttering passions, irrational 
impulses, desires, cravings, and whims, and 
his own ever restless will-to-power, in all their 
many-streaming varieties expect any com- 
munity built up according to his notions and 
plans to know how to control them in a 
collective sense, and by controlling them pro- 
perly become a stable and progressive factor 
in the commonwealth of man ? 

The problem of a true and fruitful recons- 
truction is so vast that the contribution of 
all that has been best in the evolution of 
mankind will be required to make it even 
comparatively successful. And it is here 
that the great contribution which India in 
her own special field can give the world 
should not be forgotten, but gratefully 
received and made use of. 

At the present day, among all nations of 
the world, India alone, through the spiritual 
tradition she has kept intact through all the 
ages, might show the peoples of the world 
the way to a deeper comprehension of the 
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nature of life ; for she alone has been feeding 
the spiritual fire through the lives and reali- 
zations of her greatest sons and daughters^ 
and not allowed them either to degenerate 
into rabid intolerant devotion to one exclu- 
sive path or God-man or into dry intellectual 
speculation as found in Western systems of 
thought, in those thought-constructs that 
have lost all contact with the living stream 
of life and made an idol of abstractions. 

It has been unfortunate that the great 
treasures of Indo-Aryan spirituality and cul- 
ture have been so little recognized in the 
West through the influence of racial pride 
and religious self-asserting dogmatism, which 
made it see only a poor backward country 
with unenlightened customs and social tradi- 
tions,-— only look at the husk and not at the 
kernel that might be hidden within it. But 
since the coming of Swami Vivekananda 
there has been a slow and halting awakening 
of interest, so that Indo-Aryan truths have 
been coming more and more in contact with 
the Western heart and mind these last few 
years, in spite of the open or insidiously 
veiled opposition of the bigoted. 

Notwithstanding the many impulses and' 
instincts of phenomenal life common to both 
the East and the West, India has never 
wholly forgotten that without a true spiri- 
tual basis and a wide acceptance life is bound 
to end in chaos and in a mighty holocaust to 
the powers of greed and worldly domination. 

Of all the truths w^hich India can teach 
the world the following should, perhaps, be 
pondered upon by all serious persons and the 
importance of them clearly recognized : — 

(1) In each living being there is a spark 
of divinity, making it our brother and com- 
rade, ready to come out and to expand, 
sooner or later, for the good of all. 

(9) The clear realization of the necessity 
of the truth of the Ishtam. the individual 
chosen ideal, which, rightly understood ex- 
cludes and prevents all bigotiy and narrow- 
ness in religious matters and slowly widens 
our horizon. All those who accept the idea 


of the Ishtam in all its implications know 
that their brothers and sisters may need so 
many different spiritual conceptions and 
symbols and paths for their own spiritual 
growth. And they know the far-reaching 
and pernicious influence of any form of reli- 
gious or spiritual standardization. 

(3) The idea of Ahimsa— non-violence, 
non-injury — ^towards all life, physically and 
even more so mentally, including even the 
humblest manifestations of life, because life 
is clearly recognized as our own being. 

(4) The manifold forms of Sadhana — 
spiritual piactice — ^handed down from cen- 
tury to century by Giiru-parampara — ^the 
traditional unbroken chain of spiritual teach- 
ing — to suit the different capacities and 
mental evolution of the aspirant without the 
clear recognition of which all individual spiri- 
tual growth must become stunted and 
paralysed and thus ultimately lead to failure 
instead of to the full expression of the spiri- 
tual powers of the individual. 

(5) The unequalled examples of India’s 
gi-eat sages and God-men of the past and of 
the present, which serve to make of spiritual 
life not something theoretical or something 
to be attained in some vag:ue and hazy 
Beyond, but a pulsating, living, throbbing 
intense reality full of joy and achievement 
.and the great peace of acceptance ; some- 
thing to be felt and seen, to be witnessed and 
shared in its many-coloured and endlessly 
flo’ving expressions by all who take the 
trouble of studying such lives or of sitting 
themselves at the feet of one of these sages 
and being instructed by him in the particular 
path they have to follow if they are to gain 
their own insight into the deeper reality of 
life. 

Here some people may object : ‘ But we 
have Christ in the West ; what need is there 
for Indian spiritual teachings and traditions 
and idolatry.?*’ For the average Western 
mind the mere idea of the Ishtam — ^the in- 
dividual chosen ideal — ^has a sulphurous and 
most unpleasant smell of idolatry about it. 
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True, the West has Christ, but through its 
strong spirit of intolerance, greed of power, 
nationalization of religion and the religious 
strait jackets of its different denominations 
applied for many centuiies, it has distorted 
the great figure of its great God-man beyond 
all recognition and betrayed him again and 
again by flaming stakes, by the bigotry of 
the crusades, by the rabid exclusive devotion 
that is but the reverse of hatred in many of 
its outstanding religious figures, given by 
one denomination or another as a glorious 
example of a true Christian and of a really 
Christian life. One need only compare with 
an open, mind the attitude of ordinary West- 
ern sects, — dogmatic, exclusive, full of 
brimstone and hell-fire for all those who do 
not allow themselves to be penned in by 
them, intolerant of everything touching their 
particular form of creed and worship — ^with 
the great number of Indian sects who, as a 
rule, live side by side in a spirit of tolerance 
or acceptance, because of the deep psycholo- 
gical insight into the absolute necessity of 
many ways and variety of Sadhana, so that 
each sincere aspirant — ^including the atheist — 
may find a path suited to his particular bent 
of mind and stage of evolution. 

With the help of India the great figure of 
Christ, buried as it is under innumerable 
national prejudices and dogmatic petrifac- 
tions, is slowly regaining life and its original 
glory for many Western aspirants and find- 
ing a living place in their hearts, though no 
longer as the only begotten son of God or 
as the only door leading to the divine or 
salvation. 

True reconstruction can only be achieved 
if those who wish to reconstruct or whose 
duty it may be, will first try to rid themselves 
of all narrowness, national, racial, and reli- 
gious, of all passion, all hatred, all fanaticism 
and self-righteous arrogance, individual and 
collective, through an expansion of conscious- 
ness, a great widening of the heart. It can 
only be begun on sure foundations if the 
reconstructors themselves sincerely try to 


purify themselves from all the dross 
of their lower nature, physical and 
mental, and first endeavour to become truly 
free men and free w^omen, which is some- 
thing fundamentally different from, and more 
than, enjoying economic or political or I’acial 
freedom or struggling to make their own pet 
ism dominate the whole world, no matter 
what this ism may be. Those in the West 
who have had the great privilege of coming 
in touch with the highest currents of Indian 
thought and spirituality and being helped 
by her grea|t age-old wisdom through the 
channeis of her best living representatives 
have an obligation to make every possible 
effort to grow and to gain wider experience, 
and, by thajt, in their own limited way, to 
contribute something to the spiritual atmos- 
phere of their continent or their nation. For 
even now after the terrible struggle there 
should be hearts full of peace and goodwill 
and forgiveness, preparing the soil for a future 
better understanding and collaboration 
among the peoples of the world even at the 
price of unpopularity. 

As one of India’s greiatest sons, the 
Buddha, proclaimed almost 2,500 years ago 
hati'ed can never be conquered by 
hatred ; hatred can be conquered only by 
love. And all those who have had that great 
privilege which has given them a new light 
and almost a new life have no excuse for 
remaining in the old ruts of intolerance and 
blind impulsive allegiances, no longer jthe 
right to feel superior and to increase the 
number of the countless whirlpools of nega- 
tive war-breeding forces exulting in chaos ; 
for they should consciously and unshakably 
sitand on the side of life more firmly than, 
ever, not on the side of death, just as the 
spruces and pines flanking the glaciers go on 
singing their jubilant many-voiced hymns of 
life and existence and living peace above the 
deathlike stillness and rigidity of the frozen 
streams of ice below them, overcoming the 
numbing influence of the winds swirling down 
from the peaks with murderous vigour. 

‘If you want light within and without, 
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place the glowing diamond of the Lord’s 
name as a lamp on the threshold of your 
tongue ’ (Tulsidas) , But this diamond of 
the Lord’s name is shared by all his names 
and equally so and belongs to no one in parti- 
cular. It is the diamond of the Ishtam, 
different for each aspirant and yet ultimately 
one. And properly understood it brings love 
and charity to the human heart and destroys 
separation. 

One of the greatest God-men of our age, 
Sri Ramakrishna, has said, ‘To love one’s 
own countrymen or one’s own family is Maya 
(ignorance, obscuring the true vision of 
God) ; to love the people of all countries, to 
love the members of all religions is Daya 
(charity) . Such love comes from God, from 
Daya/ 


Is it not the task of our own chaotic times 
to ponder upon this great truth and to drop 
ail other grandiloquent assertions of a better 
future ? Let every sincere man and woman 
do this and strive to widen his outlook and 
to strip it of the cramping ignorance that 
shows itself in ail forms of narrow traditional 
prejudice and fanaticism, whether national 
or racial or religious. Let him live for, and in, 
his Ishtam, avoiding all exclusiveness regard- 
ing the only truth of his particular God-man 
or spiritual conception, and then he will in 
his limited capacity contribute to the great 
spiritual reconstruction that is so necessary 
for our tormented present-day world and 
without which no peace will ever be peace, 
no reconstruction true reconstruction. 


A SYNTHETIC ATTEMPT IN INDIAN MUSIC 

By Swami Prajnanananda 


We know that Indian music, or Samgitam 
as we call it in Sanskrit, means the combina- 
tion of dancing, drumming and singing 
and so it is also called Trauyatrikam by the 
authors on music. But we should be 
cautious of the period whence this particular 
word Samgitam came in vogue in place of 
Gitam or Ganam. The word Samgitam, so 
far as we have been able to ascertain, has 
"been newly coined and used at a very late 
period, and it was then really applied to 
dramaturgy or the Natyaveda. The ancient 
authors like Narada of the Naradishiksha 
(2nd to Srd centuries A.D.) , Dattila 
(Dantila ?) of the Dattilam (end of 5th 
century A.D.) , Bharata of Natyasastra (Srd 

^ Sometimes we define music as the combination, 
of rh3i;hm and melody. But we think this definition 
generally misleads those who telly try to be acquainted 
with the true spirit and structure of music. Moreover 
it is better to use the Indian terminology when we 
elucidate especially Indian muaicv 


to 5th centuries A.D.}, Matanga of the 
Brihaddeshi (end of the 8th century A.D.), 
and Parshadeva of the Samgitasamayasara 
(later than Matanga) , all of them never used 
the word Samgitam though they have used 
the tenns Gitam, Ganam, Gatha, Natyam, 
Vcidyam, and Gandharvam. As for example, 
we see that Narada of Shiksha uses : 
Ganasya tu dasavidha (p. 401) , Ganam 
bhavati (p. 402) , Gitidosha uchayante 

(p. 402) ; Dattila puts : Padagiti samaptau 
(SI. 142), Gitayo'pi chatasrastu (SI. 237) ; 
Bharata says : Ganam vadyani (27.80) , Gita- 
vaditrabhyastam (27.98), Evam ganam cha 
natyam cha (28.7) , Ganam natyakritam 
tatha (27.98), Tasmat gandharvamuchyate 
(28.9) ; Matanga uses : Vina gitam (16) , 
Gandharva sambhavam (10) ; and Parsha- 
deva : Gilavedibhi (1,15) , Ganavidyatatta- 
vichakshanai (2.12) , But it should be 
noticed that Bharata has used sometimes 
the words Ganam, Natyam, and Vadyam 
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toother when he explains the principles of 
music and drama in the chapters £7 and 
of his Natyasastra. And it is most probable 
that the later authors on music got their inspi- 
ration for coining a similar but comprehensive 
word like Samgitam especially from the most 
significant line of the Naltyasastra : Ganam 
cha natyam cha® vadyam cha (27.8) to ex- 
press the nature and spirit of the three in a 
one but similar and harmonious word for 
their convenience. 

Really the word Samgitam has been used 
fir^ by Narada® of the Makaranda, who 
defines it as Gitam vadvam tatha nrityam 
traya samgitamuchvate.t Afterwards Shranga- 
deva, who flourished between 1210 and 
1247 A.D. uses the word Samgitam and 
defines it exactly like Narada of the Maka- 
randa in his celebrated work Samgitaratna- 
ham (1.21). So it is evident that this new 
term® was first coined and promulgated 
between the 7th and 11th centuries and it 
also signifies the true meaning and spirit of 
Bharata’s Ganam, Natyam, and Vadyam. 

Again we find that Bharata has men- 
tioned the word Gandharvam,® which is, 
according to him, the combination of notes, 

® The later authors on music have chosen the word 
I Nrityam instead of Natyam wliich has exclusively 
been n«!ed both by Nandikeshwara and Bharata. We 
think that Natyam as an art was not devoid of dancing 
and movements of the body, i.e. gestures and postures 
which are vital features of dramaturgy. 

® Narada of the Makaranda, it is clear and evident, 
is not the same person as the author of the Naradi- 
shiksha, and this controversial matter has been criti- 
cally discus'-ed by this writer in the Pravasi ^Bengali 
magazine, Vaishakha number, 1S53 B.S.). Narada of 
the Makaranda really flourished, according to Ft. 
Mangesh Ramakrifhna Telang, between the 7tb and 
11th centuries whereas Narada. of the Shiksha is a pre- 
Bharatan author who flourished in the 2nd or Srd 
century AJD, 

* Vide the Maharmda, 1, 9. 

® Eeally Samgitam is not a word new in its name 
and structure as it fully corresponds with the words 
Gitam and Ganam. But it is true that its significance 
and form are entirely different from the words Gitam 
and Ganam. 

* Vide NaiyasasiTamt 28.8, 9, 12, 18. Cf. also 
DaitUam, 1.S and Brihaddeski, 1.10. 


time-measures and <the stanzas Swara-tala- 
padasWayam (*28.8). Bharata infoi^ms us 
that this music Gandharvam originated 
from Vina and Vamsa (Venu), and though 
it is, he sa\^, the compound structure of 
notes, time-measures and stanza (Swara-tala- 
padatmakam), yet it can be classified into 
three main heads which are known as the 
Gandharvam also. Bharata defines them 
as : (1) Swara means Shriiti, Grama, 

Murchhana, S'thana (Mandra, Madhya, and 
Tara, the three registers) , Sadharana, eighteen 
Jati, Varnas of four kinds, Alamkaras, four 
Dhatus, etc. ; (2) Tala means Avana, Nish- 
ki’ama, Vikshepa Pravasaka, Sham tala, 
Sannipata, Parivratta, Matra, Yati, Fada- 
bhanga, Pani, etc. ; (3) Pada means Swara 
and Vyaniana Vaimas (vowels and conso- 
nants), Sandhi, Vibhalcti, Akhyata, Upa- 
sarga, Nipata, Taddhita, Chhanda, Vritta, 
etc. Bharata says that these are the collec- 
tions of the Gandharvam : Gandharva- 
samgraho hyesha (28-18), 

In ancient times, i.e. in Vedic period, 
music was in the form of Ganam, Gitam, or 
Gatha which were sung with various notes 
and tunes. The expert chanters added 
notes to the Rikhs or stanzas and composed 
songs in praise of Agni, Soma, Aditya. These 
were called the Samaganas. These S<ama- 
ganas were sung in different notes as we 
come to know from the Naradishiksha, 
Pushpasutra, the grammar Pratishakhvam 
of the Sama Veda and the Taittiriva-prati- 
shakhvam. The Shikshas (mainlv the 
Naradi) informs us that in later period of 
the Vedic age these notes were used : 
Krushta, Prathama, Dwitiya, Tritiva, Cha- 
turtha, Mandra, and Atishwan^a. But there 
is an interesting history behind this beautiful 
Saptaka or the seven notes. The Paniniva. 
Manduki, Yajnavalka, Naradi and other 
Shikshas tell us that ancient music was 
chanted with two main notes (?), Udatta 
and Anudatta (high and low). Later was 
evolved the third, Svarita to mediate or to 
make a balance beltween the two. But from 
the Naradi"^ and the later treatises on music, 
Vide Naradishikska, 1.2 
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Eatnakara,® Ragavivodha, Parijata and 
others we come to know thait there was an 
evolution of music from the ancient times 
down to the present. The Naradishiksha 
gives a proof of iit when it mentions seven 
kinds of music : Archika, Gathika, Samika, 
Svarantara, Oudava, Shadava and Sampu- 
rana. But unfortunately we have totally 
forgotten the first four and use the last three 
only in our music at present. Not only so, 
but we have really forgotten the true signifi- 
cance even of the Oudava, Shadava and Sam- 
puraua. Shrangadeva has quoted the opinion 
of Narada in his Ratnakara and explains 
that the Archika is a music with one note 
onlv. Music with two notes is called the 
Gathika, with three the Samika, with four 
the Svarantara, with five the Oudava, with 
six the Shadava, and wdth seven notes it is 
called the Sampurana. But it should be 
noted that Shrangadeva has called them as 
the Tanas in his chapter on Grama- 
murchhana-kramatana. In our humble opi- 
nion Shrangadeva has not made any real 
justification upon them as he ignores their 
true nomenclature and spirit. The ingenious 
commentator Kallinath has rather thrown 
some light upon them when he says : 
Yainapraogesu richamekasvarayatvat tat 
samvandhadarchikah.^ That is, before the 
sacrificial altar when the TJdgatris used to 
chant the Richas or the stanzas with one 
ndte only in a monotonous but harmonious 
way, it was called the Archika The Gathika, 
Samika and Svarantara were sung purely for 
the sacnficial purposes and so they were 
designated as the Vedic music also. The 
commentator Singhabhupala remains abso- 
lu'telv silent on this subject. 

These various classes of Vedic music, as 
we have mentioned, were sung with generally 
four, five, six and seven notes. When Namda 
wrote his Shiksha there was prevalent also 
the Laukika or Deshi music with its full 

* Vide Rainakarat 1.4.39; and consult also the 
commentaries of Kalliuath and Singhabhupala. 

• Cf. the commentary of KaJIinath on Ratnukaro}, 
I.4.8.9. 


seven notes. So in his (time, two matured 
lines, the Vedic and the Laukika, were in 
vogue though the former was fading away 
more and more in the then present society. 
The time then gradually crept in when the 
practice of chanting the Vedic music was 
becoming totally obscured and the current, 
Laukika or the Deshi was predominant 
among the Veggeyakaras or practitioners. In 
this critical dark moment Narada really 
observed the fading phase of the Vedic music 
and to keep up a connecting link between 
the Vedic and the Deshi, he tried his utmost 
to identify one with the other. His noble 
attempt really paved the linking path 
between the ancient and the modern leaving 
a history for future generations. He was 
well versed in both the systems, ancient and 
modem, and so, in order to make complete the 
system and the history of music his com- 
passionate soul spontaneously sang out the 
memorable clue : Ya samaganam prathamah 
sha venor madhyama svarah.^® That is, he 
identified the pitch value and tonality of the 
notes of the Vedic music with those of the 
Laukika so as to preserve the remains and 
recollection of the past procedure. He really 
deserved to win the credit of unifying the 
Vedic music with the Laukika. 

Narada says that there are no discord and 
disharmony between the two, the Vedic and 
the Laukika or Deshi musics, but one corres- 
ponds always with the other. He says that 
the Prathama or the first note, used in the 
Samagana or Vedic music, possesses the same 
tonal pitch value as the Madhyama of the 
Laukika does. The Dvitiya, Tritiya, 
Chalturtha, Mandra, Atisvatya and the 
Krusta are also equivalent to the Gandhara, 
Rishava, Sadaja, Dhaivata, Nishada and 
Panchama respectively of the Laukika music. 

But it should be remembered here that 
the notes of the Vedic music were always in 
a descending order, and Narada is really 
credited to be the first mediaitor who made 
a compromise between the two independent 
currents running parallel. Later on, there 

Vide Naradishiksha, 1.4.1. 
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was a synthetic attempt made again by 
Sayana, the great commentator of the Vedas 
and the Brahmanas. Sayana traces in the 
Vedic notes their equivalent pitch values 
which really correspond with those of the 
current notes, and determined them in an 
ascending order. Sayana discusses it in his 
commeniary of the Samavidhana-Brahmana 
and in his Introduction to the Sama Veda. 
His attempt is always in accordance with the 
current system. He has certainly noticed 
the unifying method of Narada, but his 
position is that of a reformer, and so he 
adjusts the notes and system suitable to the 
then prevailing society. Narada is the 


SOCIALISM OR 

By D. M 

India has her own Vedantic socialism. 
This socialism strips us of all sense of posses- 
sion, and makes us cast to the winds all sense 
of property, all selfish possession. If you 
have nothing to give up, give up your body 
to feed the worms. ‘This world is my home ; 
its men and women are my brothers and 
sisters; to love them and serve them is my 
religion.’ 

‘Never will 1 seek,’ says Buddha, ‘or 
receive individual salvation ; never will I 
enter into final peace alone ; but forever, and 
everywhere, will I live and strive, for the 
redemption of every creature throughout the 
world/ 

The Upanishads teach us that all indivi- 
dual forms are appearances of the divine Self. 

The Vedanta preaches equality. But this 
equality is different from Russian equality. 

India here parts company with Russia, 
because Russian socialism is fundamentally 
different from Indian socialism. One is 
material while the other is spiritual. One 
believes in science, the other believes in 
religion ; India wants beatitude, Russia wants 


pioneer in this line of unity and synthesis, 
who opens the new path in a spirit of amity ; 
and the fact cannot be denied that this path 
win enable the historians to get ample means 
and elements to write the true and complete 
history of Indian music, not only of its past 
but of the times yet to come. 

It is quite true that there is a history of 
European music. But it should be mentioned that the 
whole history of European music is a history of composi^ 
tion of songs on different occasions and periods. It 
does not feel any necessity of leaving any room for the 
accumulated records for the evolution of the notes 
(Gjiamas). The case of the Indian music is quite 
different. 


COMMUNISM 

. Dbsai 

happiness ; Gandhi believes in the spinning 
wheel, Stalin in spinning aeroplanes. As 
there is a fundamental difference in outlook, 
the ideology of one will not suit the tempera- 
ment of the other. One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison; besides, we doubt, if 
it is genuine meat at all. It seems ersatz ! 
This essential difference will colour our whole 
philosophy of life. Any philosophy of life, 
which discards spiritual values is doomed to 
failui’e, especially so in a country like India. 
The Sankhya philosophers and the Char- 
vakas vrere atheists, and even Buddha was 
misunderstood to be an atheist; still India 
to this day is a land of spiritual wisdom. 
India has tried all sorts of social, political, 
and spiritual experiments, — and has come to 
the conclusion that no philosophy of life is 
perfect which discards spiritual values. 

For, underlying the conflicts between good 
and evil, pleasure and pain, life and death, 
is what might be called the primary conflict 
between man and the universe, the T’ and 
the ‘ not-I,’ the subjective ego and the objec- 
tive world. The Indian philosophers found 
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the soiution in the ‘Advaita Theory of 
BiahmaxL* 

It is upon the fact of the polarity of 
opposites that the very existence of the 
universe depends. But the problems of life 
remain unsolved so long as we think in 
terms of opposites. What axe we then to 
do ? We must accept the principle of 
Brahman. It is a kind of tertitm quid. It 
is the principle which goes beyond the pairs 
of opposites. * The goal is both and neither. 
It is a synthesis, whereby the opposites sur- 
pass themselves. Just as man and woman 
unite, and while yet remaining different 
create a child.’ (A. W. Watts) 

Our communist comrades say All men 
are equal.’ So says India too. But we don’t 
think we can make all men equal by giving 
them social, political, and economic equality. 
If all are equal why have we so few Shakes- 
peares, Shelleys, and Stalins? ‘All men are 
equal ’ is the slogan of the social philosophy 
of the democratic West. Equal opportunities 
will bring equal results. But has this theory 
any basis in the facts of life ? 

Even supposing equality may be estab- 
lished on earth, would this world then remain 
a world ? ‘Variety and unity in variety' 
make up the uniform law of creation. Take 
away this variety, and this world would 
cease to be. 

The facts of birth and death, and of life 
itself contradict the theory of equality and 
sameness. Since individuals are bom with 
temperaments of different orders, they can- 
not grow and succeed in the same way to the 
same extent, however equal might be the 
opportunities afforded them. ‘The human 
society is a graded organization. Since men 
have different mental constitutions, one and 
the same ideal cannot be followed by every 
one in quite the same ways.’ 

Through various reincarnations men attain 
spiritual perfection. Our philosophy teaches 
us that in the soul of man there is no dis- 
tinction either of sex or caste, and the one 
God dwells in the hearts of all beings. To 
obtain equality one must get perfect by 


spiritual knowledge, and not by simply 
getting social and political rights. We have 
to take into consideration the cultural back- 
ground — ^which is technically called Samskara 
— of each individual. 

If you think you can make men happy 
by giving them comfortable houses, food, 
ample leisure, and a care-free life, you are 
sorely mistaken. This happiness will be 
transitory, not permanent. True happiness 
lies not in material comforts, but in peace 
of the mind, which can be attained only 
through religion and by realizing your Atman, 

The theory of relativity, and the quantum 
theory prove that ail our so-called .scientific 
observations, our experimental method, our 
scientific instruments, our senses and intel- 
lect, can never give us glimpses of the ‘Total 
Reality.’ So too, when communists think 
of freedom their vision does not go beyond 
political freedom. Here the words of the 
late Dr. Rabindranath Tagore will suffice. 
He once told an American audience : ‘You 
are politically free, but spiritually slaves.* 
Political freedom is a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. 

To the communists and the Western world 
the transition from the pastoral, agricultural, 
handicraft eras to the machine age, is a 
progressive evolution. To Gandhi it is not 
so. That is why spinning wheel and not the 
spinning aeroplane is the symbol of economic 
salvation for the masses of India. The West 
proudly asserts that even machine itself is 
made by machine. True,’ one is inclined to 
retort, ‘and man himself has become a 
machine.’ 

The need of religion is appreciated by all. 
Jesus Christ says, ‘Man lives not by bread 
alone.’ Christopher Marlow asks, ‘What will 
it benefit a man, if he gain the whole world, 
but lose his own soul?’ 

Bertrand Russell : ‘ Science threatens to 
cause the destruction of our civilization.* 
Great thinkers of our own time, e.g. Gerald 
Heard, Middleton Murry, C.EM. Joad, and 
Mac-Murray, say— to use the Miltonic ex- 
pression ^that there is more in religion than 
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meets the e,ye. Man has always believed 
because he must, because he cannot live 
without faith, ‘Though there be no God to 
hear my evening prayer,* wrote Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, ‘yet I pray to Him every night in 
spite of my reason.’ The deepest purpose 
of humanity is the will to live. This trans- 
cends, includes, supersedes everything else, 
including intellect, for inteHect is not greater 
than life ; it is a part of life ; and the whole 
is greater than any part. 

Life will not admit a philosophy that 
involves its own destruction. Enough has 
been said to show the barrenness of ‘ reason,’ 
the dangers of ‘rational civilization,’ the im- 
perfectness of the ‘perfect planning of 
society’ according to Marxism and Fascism. 
Man’s soul longs for the unpredictable and 
the mysterious. 

All sciences are concerned with the ob- 
jective world, with the measurement of 
quantities, with the relationship between 
bodies which can be estimated in terms of 
feet, pounds, volts, or wave length. While 
religion is concerned with subjective values 
and intuition which can no more be treated 
by science, than colour can be described in 
terms of shape. 

Mere reason or intellect and the senses 
and scientific instruments are not enough to 
measure even material objects, how much 
more imperfect they are to measure God ? 
Another kind of laboratory and other 
methods are needed. 


According to Indian Yogic Psychology, 
there are five stages of consciousness : 

1. Physical 

2. Emotional 

3. Mental 

4. Intellectual 

5. Spiritual 

By the way, modern Western psychology 
does not go beyond the third stage. When 
we reach the fifth stage, we reach ‘super- 
consciousness.’ We believe in God as an 
ultimate reality. To apply Godless socialism 
to India is to misread India’s history, psy- 
chology, civilization, and cultural heritage. 

And that is the reason why Pandit Nehru 
recently said : ‘India does not look to 
Russia for the solution of her problems,’ 

I cannot agree fully with Arthur Koestlar 
in what he says in The Yogi and the Contr 
missar. Still he is right when he says, ‘Russia 
today is a state-capitalist totalitarian auto- 
cracy, progressive in its economic structure 
but retrogressive in every other respect.* 
After reading this book and the three articles 
by Commander Stephen King-Hall in the 
Sunday Times, perhaps we might believe 
Russian Socialism to be a ‘ Soviet myth * or 
what Marshall Stalin calls ‘good and not so 
good.’ But socialism in some form or other 
is the only means of permanent peace and 
salvation of humanity. But socialism which 
discards spiritual values is foredoomed to 
failure. 


VEDANTA IN EUROPE* 

Bt Jean Herbert 


From the point of view of human striving 
and ambitions, we may distinguish between 
two tendencies which are generally con- 
sidered to be mutually exclusive: the search 
for material wealth and power, and the 

* Lecture delivered at the Eamakrishna Mijssioa 
La&titute of Culture, Calcutta. 


search for spiritual wealth and power. The 
first implies exteriorization, a spirit of com- 
petition, a leaning towards imperialism 
(whether military or economic or in any of 
its many forms), a predominance of the 
interests of the collectivity over those of the 
individual, and of organized churches over 
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free spiritual development. The latter 
implies interiorization, a spirit of service, 
non-violence, the predominance of the in- 
dividual over the collectivity, and free 
spiritual development rather than organized 
churches. The opposition of the Homan 
Empire and the early Christians is a good 
illustration of the two tendencies. 

We may say that since the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, Western civilization 
has turned almost exclusively to the search 
after material wealth and power, with all its 
implications. The results achieved are not 
all bad. For the first time in recorded 
history we can produce sufficient food, 
clothinsf. and shelter for every man, woman, 
and child on the surface of the earth; 
medicine has successfully eliminated many of 
the most disastrous plagues and diseases. 
And such results could never have been 
achieved without a whole-hearted devotion 
to the striving for material wealth and power. 

The results however were not what was 
anticipated, and all the progress made in 
science and technique does not seem to have 
brought mankind nearer to the ultimate goal 
of happiness. The West was shocked to 
discover that the increase in production was 
attended by an ever increasing problem of 
unemplovment, and that many peonle still 
suffered from want of food and clothing; it 
was shocked to discover that the greatest 
scientific discoveries and technical inven- 
tions made by the most disinterested scholars 
rnrobably the most spiritual men in the 
West) could be and actually were misused 
for purposes of destruction ; it had to admit 
that armaments proved no protection against 
war or even against war scare ; the noble 
virtues of patriotism were in most cases 
turned to aggression against other countries ; 
money and riches were more often a tempta- 
tion to encroach on the neighbour’s rights 
and possessions than a source of contentment 
with one’s own: churches became ‘national’ 
and often worked for war more than for 
peace: the machine threatened to become 
the master of man rather than his servant. 


In those circumstances, many leaders in 
the West began to look towards India for 
inspiration and help, all the more since they 
saw in the United States a rather terrifying 
picture of what they would become if they 
continued in the exclusive search for material 
wealth and power. Men like George 
Duhamel and Andre Siegfried called their 
pictures of American life ‘Scenes of our near 
future,’ and declared that Europe was head- 
ing straight for those conditions which the 
USA had reached first owing to the immense 
mineral and agricultural resources of a huge 
and sparsely populated territory. The way 
had been prepared by scholars who had 
learnt Sanskrit at a time when it was almost 
a superhuman task for a Westerner, and who 
had translated some of the Indian scriptures. 

It was then that Europe began to be 
visited by some Indian masters who had 
drunk very deep at the purest and most 
powerful sources of Indian spirituality, and 
who had also a sufficiently full knowledge 
of the West to be able to speak to us in a 
language which we could understand. The 
most striking figure among them was Swami 
Vivekananda, who taught that there was no 
actual opposition between spirituality on the 
one hand and material progress on the other. 
Some of the books of Swami Vivekananda 
have now been translated and published in 
no less than ten European languages, and 
the circle of people who come to get the 
teachings of the Swamis of the Ramakrishna 
Mission in Europe is getting ever larger and 
includes people from all classes of society. 
Medical practitioners, psycho-analysts, psy- 
chologists, and educationists are specially 
numerous, and must be finding in the teach- 
ings of Indian sages things which their own 
Western sciences have not yet discovered. 
But many working men and women who are 
not of an intellectual type are also showing 
considerable interest. 

We are now coming to a turning point in 
the history of the world. The West is in 
serious danger of self-destruction if it does 
not somewhat change its methods and aims, 
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and on the other hand India is very much 
tempted to follow in the footsteps of the 
West to get its share of all that material 
wealth and power, even if it be at the cost 
of spirituality. But that is perhaps the very 
reason when the time has come in which the 
two may meet. 

Europe in its fright may turn away in 
horror from the path it has been treading, 
and try to imbibe some of India’s spiritual- 
ity. And the signs are not wanting that this 
change of heart is even now taking place on 
a very large scale, although the press is not 
giving it nearly as much publicity as to the 
news of au opposite character. 

On the other hand, India may realize 
that all the fruits of Western science and 
technique are now ready for anybody to 
take, and that they may be enjoyed without 
having to sink into that spirit of competition 


through which the West has had to pass, 
Indian students of science and of technique 
may perfectly well preserve that spirit of 
service and that thirst for spirituality which 
have always characterized India, and for the 
lack of which the West is now threatened 
with ruin. 

If each side plays its part, it may not be 
Utopian to hope that within a very few 
decades, both the West and the East may 
learn to use the tools invented by the West 
in the spirit which has been preserved in 
India — ^and then a new era may open for 
the whole of mankind. Many of the Swamis 
of the Ramakrishna Mission have proved in 
their own lives that science and social 
service of the most modem type are 
in no way incompatible with spiritual 
striving, and they are a great encouragement 
to us. 
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To OUE Readers 

We very much regret that the publication 
of the Prabtiddha Bharata for this month 
also has been delayed owing to more or less 
the same princing and other difficulties as 
those during the last two months. Conse- 
quent on the recrudescence of disturbances 
in Calcutta in the last week of October and 
the beginning of November there was dislo- 
cation of work in the press, and in spite of 
our best efforts this month’s issue could not 
be brought out earlier. As the situation in 
Calcutta is still far from normal, the press is 
working with a greatly depleted staff. Work 
in the press is likely to be irregular or dislo- 
cated so long as such disturbed conditions 
continue to prevail or whenever they recur. 
Therefore, the publication of the Prabuddha 
Bharata, in the following months, may be 
delayed until normal conditions are fully 
restored. While requesting our readers for 


their kind indulgence for any inevitable 
delay that may occur in future, we assure 
them always of our' best services and 
attention. 

In the Conversations, one gets a glimpse 
of the vast erudition and personality of 
Swami Vivekananda, the deep spiritual 
moods of Swami Brahmananda, and the ever 
kind and loving nature of the Holy Mother. 
Mahapurushji is in his own moods and his 
complete resignation to the will of the 
Mother is revealed. ... In the editorial, the 
application of Vedantic principles to educa- 
tion is discussed and it is shown that the 
only real education is that where the pupil 
is taught his real nature, that of perfection, 
by removing the limited ego-consciousness 
and developing -the universal man in him. . . . 
Swami Pavitrananda discusses the apparent 
antagonism between Science and Religion, 
and shows how they are not antagonistic 
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but complementary. ... In the course of 
a thougJit-provokmg article, Swami Sbarva- 
nanoa aiscusses the Ethxca oj VioLence arid 
I^on-moLence from the standpomt of the 
Hindu scriptures and’ with a particular bear- 
ing on the recent communal disturbances. . . . 
hticonsiTucoton by \voiiram H. Hoch is a 
concise yet lucid article packed with the 
hnesc arguments to show on what lines real 
reconstrucuon can take place. ... In A 
tiynotiei'iO Aicempt tn iTuiian Music, Swami 
jb'rajnanananda points out the salient features 
of Indian music, ... In tiOcuiUsTn and 
Commun^m, Mr. Desai shows how we should 
have socialism of a spiritual type and not 
the Godless Commumsm that would reduce 
man to a cog in a vast political machine. . . , 
Jean Herbert shows how Europe is taking 
more and more mierest in the study of 
Vedanca and the understanding of India in 
the article Vedanta and Europe, 

Famuhe and Birth-rate 

Various causes have conspired to bring 
about famme conditions in India within three 
years of the last devastating famine in Bengal 
and Malabar. This time it threatens to en- 
velop the whole of India. We are told 
shipments of food from America will go a 
long way to relieve the distress in India. 
But from what we know to be the altitude 
of Western politicians and economists to- 
wards the suffermgs of Indians, we cannot 
help becoming less optimistic about the 
‘generous’ food allocations of the Combined 
Hood Board. Many excuses have been put 
forth by the leaders of the Big Powers with 
a view to withholding help to India and 
leaving Indians to their fate. One such 
ingenious suggestion is that the uncontrolled 
growth of population in India is an important 
contributory cause of famine ; ergo, instead 
of asking for help from Europe or America, 
Indians should strive to decrease their birth- 
rate ! In spite of the fact that the myth of 
over-population leading to famine has been 
exploded more than once before now, some 
of these Western apologists persistently main- 


tain the view that food shortage in India is 
a result of increase in birth-rate. They are 
even ‘anxious’ that this birth-rate, if un- 
checked, may lead to extreme disaster I It 
is really amusing, if not irritating, to hear 
this sort of explanation from persons who 
should have known better. Even though 
this is one of those misstatements of tacts 
about India, which had belter be ignored 
rather than corrected, yet, it is very neces- 
sary that the political motives underlying 
such explanations and excuses should be 
exposed. 

Writing on ‘Famines and Birth-rate’ in 
Hartjan (SI March Mahatma 

Gandhi observes: 

For me, this and some other ways of explaining 
away famines in India is to divert the attention trom 
the only cause of recurring lamines m tins benighted 
land. X have stated and repeat here that tammes of 
India are not a calamity descended upon us irom 
nature, but is a calamity created by the rmer* — ^whether 
through Ignorant mdJterence or whether consciousi;y 
or otherwise does not matter. Prevention against 
drought is not beyond human effort and ingenuity. 
Such effort has not proved meffective in other countries. 
In India a sustamed mteliigent effort has never been 
made. 

The bogey of increasing birth-rate is not a new 
thing. It has been oiten trotted out. Increase in 
population is not and ought not to be regarded as a 
calamity to be avoided. . . . 

Recently, an American authoress, Kate 
Mitchell, in her book india — an American 
View has clearly and convincingly refuted 
the * prevalent but fallacious theory about 
India’s poverty that it is the result of over- 
population.* She has given facts and 
figures in support of her contention that the 
birth-rate in India is less than in many 
European countries. Most independent 
countries keep and publish accurate 
vital statistics from time to time. But 
India is woefully lacking in accurate and up- 
to-date statistical data of any kind. Like 
science, industry, and education, food also 
has become an easy handle in the game of 
power politics. It is ‘food politics’ more 
than ‘food shortage’ that is responsible for 
famines in modern India. If increase in 
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birth-rate is accompanied by increase in 
food and clothing through improved methods 
of production and manufacture, Indians need 
not feel pessimistic about population any 
more than Europeans or Americans. It is 
for the Indian national administration to set 
things right and remove, once for all, the 
possibility of another ‘man-made’ famine. 

India’s Spiritual Message to the 
Modern World 

While the so-called ‘democratic’ nations 
of the West have been striving to achieve 
scientific and technical superiority with a 
view to domination, the Indian people, as a 
rule, have, placed more emphasis on moral 
and spiritual advancement, at the same time 
not ignoring mundane and practical values. 
Many of the most advanced ideas of present- 
day democracy were not uncommon in an- 
cient Indian polity. And practical Vedanta 
is the bed-rock of the principles of liberty, 
equality, and the universal brotherhood of 
man. In an illuminating radio talk given by 
him in the United States of America (repro- 
duced in the Vedanta Kesari for May 1946) , 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan broadcast to the 
American people a message on India’s role 
in the present world crisis. He said : 

Modem civilization, with its scientific temper and 
secular humanism, is uprootinr? the world over the cus- 
toms of long centuries and creating a ferment of rest- 
lessness. . . . More than ever before we are divided 
and afflicted by formidable evils of fear, of suspicion, 
and of misunderstanding. To remove these evils which 
are the originating causes of war, to give a soul to the 
growing world unity, is the task assigned to our genera- 
tion. In this great work of creating a new pattern of 
living, a new social mind, some of the fundamental 
insights of Indian culture may perhaps be found useful. 

In India religion is infinitely more genuine 
and practical than what it is today in most 
of the Western countries. The Americans 
should have no more misconceptions about 
the meaning of true religion after hearing 
such a lucid enunciation from Sir Radha- 
krishnan : 

From the beginning of her history India has looked 
upon religion not so much as a revelation to be attained 
by faith but as an effort to unveil the deepest layers 
of our being, and get into enduring contact with them'. 


Eeli^on is spiritual life which is dififerent from a vague 
religiosity or conventional piety. Beligion is not a 
solemn routine or a superstitious faith. It is not sub- 
mission to authority or subscription to a formula. Pro- 
perly understood, religion is a summons to spiritual 
adventure, to individual regeneration, to a change of 
consciousness from the ordinary ignorant state, when 
we are cut off from our true self, to a greater conscious- 
ness in which we find our true being. . . . Religion, 
if authentic, means an illumined mmd, a changed heart, 
and a transformed will. 

To bigoted and churchy Western hearers, 
the following words of Sir Radhakrishnan 
must have proved an eye-opener : 

In the sphere of religion also, there is room for 
diversity and no need for discord. If the sects of a 
particular religion can get together, giving up their 
claims for the exclusive possession of the truth of that 
religion, it is not too much to hope that the religions 
themselves may modify their claims to the exclusive 
possession of spiritual truth. Belief in such exclusive 
claims and monopolies of religious truth has been a 
frequent source of strife and a formidable obstacle to 
co-operation in the world of spirit. . . . Wlien they 
claim for themselves eternal and complete truth, they 
'muert, m the name of love and reawTh seek to convert 
others who, according to them, are in error. Pierce^ 
fanaticisms which fought and killed, tortured and im- 
prisoned. burnt and persecuted, in every imaginable way 
for ibe sake of dogmas and rites which did duty for 
spirituality, have marred the fair name of religion. . . 
All paths of ascent lead to the hill top. It is immate- 
rial what approach wp take. . . . Religion for ike 
Indian mind is life in God, love of man, and charity 
for all, (Italics ours) . 

The modern world faces a crisis of un- 
precedented nature and civilization is threat- 
ened v/ith destruction through atomic wea- 
pons. Will the war-lords of the armed 
nations take a lesson out of the war that 
has just ended and .direct their energies to 
more healthy pursuits by paying heed to 
India’s message 

The Lingua Eranca 

Jt was in 1835 that Lord Macaulay dis- 
covered a novel way of educating Indians to 
civilization. A century has passed since, and 
a century of English study has left us 
lagging far behind. While young men have 
taken it up, while it has thrust its tentacles 
into school and college, office and court, and 
in everyday life of the State, Indian 
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lansjuages were left to themselves to perish 
in bazars and slums. Mathematics, chemis- 
try, medicine, and allied sciences, which were 
once the glory of India, lost their native 
moorings. A sort of aristocracy of language 
grew up; and this new class of English 
educated people, while looking down on 
everything Indian with contempt, hypnotized 
the land with a false idea of weakness and 
barbarity, created an artificial barrier between 
themselves and the masses, and shook the 
very structure of Indian cultural, social, and 
economic background. 

Thus the exhortation of Gandhiji to shake 
off the baneful influence of the foreign 
language, has come not a day too soon. And 
while welcoming the Madras ministry’s move 
to replace English in the University by 
regional languages, we should like to point 
out one thing. English has been and is the 
language used in all Government, quasi- 
government, and other institutions, English 
is still the language used for interprovincial 
communications. Thus the removal of 
English study will create a vacJJuum, 
especially since India is a land of many 
tongues. It is therefore well to consider the 
advisability of introducing the national 
language in the curriculam, not as an optional 
as it is today, but as compulsory, to act as 
an effective sTibstitute to English. A national 
language is the primary thing that we need 
today. 

It is more than a century now that 
English is introduced in India; with all the 
government pressure and missionary zeal, 
not more than two to three per cent know 
English, But within a decade Hindi has 
captured the heart of Indians, in spite of 
provincial jealousies. The whole of North 
India understands Hindi; and one can 
easily travel through the South with the 
help of Hindi. Apart from its highly adapt- 
able and flexible nature, Hindi is the most 
popular and easiest language. And within 
the last W years its literature in various 
subjects has grown immensely, thanks to 
the work of the Hindu University of Benares 


and the Osmania University of Nizam’s 
State. 

Of course it has still to develop, still to 
grow to be fit to be taught in University 
courses on scientific subjects. But given 
government patronage, which it lacked all 
these days, it can certainly raise its head in 
equal prestige within a decade. It is a 
welcome sign that the new National Govern- 
ment of India has broken the convention by 
using Hindi in the place of English. But 
mere using it in offices and other institutions 
will go only half the way. Bositive steps 
should be taken to make it up to date in 
literary and scientific knowledge by en- 
couraging writers or (appointing a special 
committee to write or translate works from 
foreign languages into Hindi. 

The Prince of Peace 

Disquieting news are coming every 
day of the conflict and jealousies of the 
‘ Nations that sit round the peace table.’ 
Behind the smoke of peace talks it is not 
the warmth of love that animates them 
but it is the wild fire of jealousy, fear, 
suspicion, and desire for domination that 
bums in their hearts. While lips are pro- 
claiming loudly the Four Freedoms, hands 
are working feverishly to perfect the weapons 
of destruction. Nobody knows where the 
world is drifting to, nor docs anybody think 
oneself competent enough to stop it from 
endinsT in smoke. It is therefore timely that 
Mr. David Jobman voices his impassionate 
appeal to the religions of the world to exert 
their moral influence to avert a new catas- 
trophe. In Unity for June 1946 he writes: 

The third rather painful lesson emerging out of the 
rains of our martyred generation is that ecclesiastical 
.smugness and bias, tinged by a lust for power and dog- 
matic totalitarianism, must atone for the many crimes 
of omission and commission whicli have contributed so 
much to tlie sum total of strife and confu.sion of minds 
for the past ten centuries. According to pre-wtar 
figures, out of a total world fiopulalion nearing the two 
billion mark, more than 34 per cent, or 639.000,000 
souls, were credited with being professing Christians. 
Is it conceivable that true Christians would ever have 
permitted those frequent slaughters of the innocent 
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cliniaxmg in global holocausts ? Do we really and! 
sincerely know our faiths ? One cannot honestly 
believe in the glory of the Son of Han, the Prince of 
Peace, and lover of human brotherhood, and at the 
same time aid and give comfort to policies and practices 
which set man against man, neighbour against neigh- 
bour, people against people, and nation against nation. 
True religion cannot be made to thrive upon a sea of 
planted bayonets, torture chambers, and firmg squads. 
Was the trust not violated by those ecclesiastical guar- 
dians of our youth, throughout the world, whose duty 
it was to instil those menial and spiritual qualities 
which make it impossible for injustice and bigotry to 
ravage their lives? 

Pleading that religion cannot be divorced 
froDDL social life and moral obligation, from 
the political, economic, and social institulion^ 
of a people, for whose peace, full justice, true 
friendliness, and common weal the founders 
and followers of the world’s greatest religions 
have aspired, worked, and died, Mr. Jobman 
continues: 

A living religion and true followers will see to it 
that no evil seeds take root to plague future generations 
of man. Only thus can we fulfil the promise of the 
Atlantic Charter that all men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want. 
The spokesmen of religion have now the opportunity 
of lifetime, which they can ill afford to miss. In truth 
who can speak with great authority and gain wider con- 
fidence than the disciples of the Prince of Peace who 
pleaded in such unmistakable terms for the fellowship of 
mankind erected upon the foundation of world peace 
land universal justice? In brief, the ethical ideals of reli- 
gion must now be translated into realities of world law 
and order, economic justice and racial brotherhood; 
and in doing so the veiy destiny of man can be moved 
from the abyss of despair to a new life of greater and 
nobler achievement. 

Only by a devout and fearless rededica- 
tion and application of the religious principles 
towards their materialization the world over 
can we ever hope to save our children from 
the curse of war. Can it be done ? In the 
words of Roosevelt, we must rejoin: ‘ We 
can, we will, we must !’ 

Science Notes 

It was in June 1905 that Einstein publish- 
ed in a short paper his Theory of Relativity 
which provided new standards to nineteenth 
century conceptions of the phenomena of 
this universe. He pleaded that ‘nature is 


such that it is impossible to determine 
absolute motion by any experiment what- 
ever,’ which Minkowski interpreted as mean- 
ing that ‘ ail the phenomena of electro- 
magnetism may be thought of as occurring in 
a continuum of four dimensions: — ^thDee o|t 
space and one of time — ^in which it is impos- 
sible to separate the space from the time in 
any absolute manner,’ its simpler example is 
a plain surface in which lengtn and breadth 
are so welded together as to lose their separate 
existence, or space in which length, breadth, 
and height are similarly merged. You may 
have a conception of height, apart from 
length and breadth with reference to the 
earth, because it is the direction which a 
body takes when falling to the earth, but 
far out in the heavens height has no meaning 
apart from length and breadth, and space is 
something indivisible with no component 
parts. Einstein’s contribution to scientific 
thought is that three dimensions are not all 
with which this universe is concerned, as the 
fourth dimension of time is inseparably linked 
with three of space in a manner which 
forbids their disintegration. 

Maxwell and Faraday conceived of a 
material medium of ether in which all 
propagation took place, either of light, heat, 
infra-red or ultra-violet radiation, electro- 
magnetic waves, x-rays, gama-xays, or cosmic 
radiation. Now, this propagation is sup- 
posed to be of the nature of waves or un- 
dulations in this material medium, in which 
these waves are produced, and in which 
they have a forward motion. But because 
the simple phenomenon of light travelling 
from sun to earth cannot be explained by this 
tlieory of the existence of material medium, 
ether is now a discarded handmaiden of 
science. If the sun were at rest we could 
imagine light travelling towards us on a 
straight path of 92,500,000 miles in 8 minutes. 
But with the sun itself in motion you cannot 
know what shape this path assumes, and it 
is impossible to spot light, which is the same 
thing as tiny parcels of energy in space, at 
any one second of these 8 minutes. Now^ 
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we have calculated that it takes 8 minutes 
for sunlight to reach us on the supposition 
that the sun is stationary, but if the sun is 
in motion, as it certainly is, and still we 
receive the sun’s light in the same 8 minutes, 
the irresistible conclusion is that being at rest 
and moving with a velocity of, say, 1000 miles 
a second mean the same thing to the medium 
through v/hich the sun’s rays travel. This 
is one ambiguity which cannot be solved, the 
other being accommodation by ether of the 
two mechanisms which produce the same 
phenomenon by a combination of electric and 
magnetic forces involved in an electro-mag- 
netic field. In the words of Sir James Jeans 
' the concept of energy flowing about in space 
is useful as a picture, but leads to absurdities 
and contradictions if we treat it as a reality.’ 


Older scientists made the mistake of 
regarding ether as an objective reality 
and so having failed to justify its existence 
it has been supplanted by the space-time 
continuum, which has not been conceived as 
a mechanical medium but as only a mathe- 
matical abstraction, and a frame of 
reference like the equator, which has no 
existence but is otherwise useful in many 
ways. 

Space, therefore, cannot be conceived as 
containing a medium, material or mechanical, 
and as all happenings in the universe occur 
in space and time, the only possible medium 
can be made up of these essential substrata, 
which are so inseparable and so non-material 
as to ci’eale no ambiguities into v/hich the 
gross ether led us. 
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EOMAIN ROLLAND. Bt Dr. Alex Abonsok. 
Pvhlished by Padma Publica\ti(ms^ LAd., Sir P. Mehta 
Roadj Fort, Bombay. Pp. 215, Price Rs. 5-8. 

There are many in the West who ai*e earnestly 
trying to imderstand India. There they do not stop. 
Also interpretation is their goal. Among such good and 
loving persons the name of Dr. Alex Aronson must be 
quite familiar. A large number of students of Shanti- 
niketan have an impress of his association. And those 
who axe not fortunate in this respect may do well to 
read his books. I would just refer to three books: 
Rabindranath through Wesftern Eyes, Europe looks at 
India, and this book, so divinely connected with that 
happy and truth-loving conscience, Remain Rolland. 
The very titles are infinitely suggestive. I have no 
doubt in my mind that Dr. Aronson is smcerely engaged 
in a sacred task of uniting East and West, perhaps 
much against the wishes of that impenalistic poet, 
Budyard Kipling, who would never cease singing ‘East 
is East and West is West and never the twam will 
meet." 

As I read this book f remember the wise words of 
my teacher. Prof. D. P. Mukerji of the Lucknow Uni- 
versity, who says in his Foreword: ‘The merit of the 
volume does not arise merely from scholai'ship. Tlmt 
the pages bear in controlled abundance. It rather con- 
sists in historical understanding, which in the hands of 
Di*. Aronson is sociological in the main." This is taken 


from his Foreword to Europe looks at India. I con- 
sider these words to be quite a just estimate of 
Dr. Aronson as the author of this book which deals 
with Romain Rolland. Dr. Aronson is a teacher, and 
that too quite a successful one, with a fund o-f inspira- 
tion. As such wliatever he writes must be sociolo^eal 
in the main. At the same time he cannot cease to bs 
a scholar. It is a story of a great conscience, which 
ultimately is synonymous with the conscience of a great 
age. Then the story is told by a kind and loving 
conscience in an admirably delightful fashion. There is 
learning : but that is not a mere load. It is a posses- 
sion, both for the present and for the future. 

Dr. Aronson has successfully pre'^ented the back- 
ground of conflict and violence as leading to- mlellcctual- 
ism and humanism of Romain Rolland. We are face 
to face with the terrible days of the rise of Fascism 
and other barbarian tendencies. Romain Rolland 
emerges a divine soul, ever keen on world fellowship 
and harmony. In his Introduction, Dr. Aronson says: 
‘Romain Holland’s life-story is the story of attempts at 
integrating reality and the trutlx tliat lies beneath the 
ruins of a dying lime. Though he lived and worked 
in the present, he was a child of the past. Goethe and 
Tolstoy, Michel Angelo and Beethoven, Ramki'ishna and 
Shalcespeare, are his intellectual ancestors ; the Italian 
Renaissance, Elizabethan England, the French Revolu- 
tion and Napolean, the religious mivaJi in the India 
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of Raromohan Roy and Vivekananda, are the great 
hours of the spirit that have formed him.* 

For a tudent of literature there is enough by way 
of an illustration. It is difficult to combine emotion 
with reason, without growing poetic. Dr. Aronson has 
performed this difficult task, as is clearly indicated in 
the?e sentences: ‘And around him spread* the silence 
that surrounds all creators. We can see him standing 
on the darkening stage all by himself. And we can 
hear his voice, vibrating with intense emotion and a 
flight touch of self-consciousness perhaps, speaking to 
an audience that is not there. Only from time to 
time some one enters on tiptoe, as though it were a 
church, and takes a seat in one of the back rows, and 
listens to that youthful voice.* Thus he ends the 
chapter entitled ‘Apprenticeship.’ Here are lines which 
have enough emotion and reason. 

As I * close I feel urged to say that we were in 
need of a good and true biography of Remain Rolland 
in English This book has satisfied our demand. Here 
is a definite and admirable synthesis of biography and 
literary criticism, and I am sure Dr Aronson will be 
read with interest end profit. 

B. S. Mathur 

A SYNTHESIS OF THE TEACHINGS OF SAINT 
PAUL. Puhl\<(hed. hy The Shrine of Wisdom^ AaklUy 
6, Brnnon Hill, London E.tl. Pp. 45 

Thi.<i manual as the title suggests, attempts to pre- 
sent a svnthe is of the teachings of St Ppul which will 
lend H^-elf to universal application. This is done by 
considering the Christian and the ‘Ancient Mvsteries* 
ini the U<?ht of ea-'h other, while preserving the parti- 
cular doctrines of Christ'anitv The in-'pirmg letters 
of St Paul form the basis of this manual The im- 
portance of St Paul’s letters cannot be minimised as 
he was the fir-'t to thmk out the significance of the 
Christian faith. Je^us wrote nothing, and a brief 
period had passed without anv concrete expression of 
his teachings in lliterature But the letters of this 
brilliant, youthful Jewish leader, composed during the 
first thirty or thirty-five years after the death of Jesus, 
give a definite expression of the Christian faith m 
literature. 

The writings of St. Paul are not easy to understand. 
The letters are often cryptic, and the intellectual forms 
he has given to the Christian faith are not always lucid 
As such it is difficult to estimate how far the author 
has been succeesful in his interpretation of St. Paul m 
the light of ‘Ancient Mysteries.* The author’s purpose 
would have been better served if he had entered deeply 
into the ‘Ancient Mysteries* and made a comparative 
study. But thi" does not in any way detract from the 
value of the book,, since St. Paul’s dynamic teachings 
reveal in a direct, intimate manner the meaning of the 
Go«pel of Christ. 

The author claims that ‘The Christian Holy Trinity 


of St. Paul, in its fullest significance, is unique and has 
no complete analogy in any system, religious, philo.«o- 
phical, or mystical,* (page 5) though from certain 
standpoints the Trmity may correspond with various 
triads of the * Ancient Teachings.* This view is 
unwarranted. Human beings think or intuit alike. The 
measure of agi’eement correspondingly increases along 
with the growth of the universal spirit. If (1) the 
Divine abiding principle, (2) the Divine proceeding 
principle, and (3) the Divine returning principle — 
represent the triad of Christianity, w’hat has the 
author to say about the Srishti-Sthiti-Laya conception 
of Hinduism ? According to the Taittiriya Vpanishad 
(III. i), ‘That out of which all these creates are bom, 
being born by which they live, (and again) havmg 
departed into which they enter, seek to That. That is 
Brahman.* 

S. A. 

MYSTERIES OP THE MIND. By P. S Naidu. 
Published hy the Centred Book Depot, Allahabad. 
Pp. 133. Price Rs. 

Prof. P. S. Naidu is not only a professor but a 
practitioner of p^yrhologv. if we mav sav so. He looks 
at matters of a most mundane nature fforn a otri^'tV 
psychological point of view This method mav he 
found to he curious and even amu ing to the lavman 
Apart from the diversion that such cTPursions of the 
psychologist may provide, the results are verv u®efnl 
and fruitful if properly put into practical use In the 
My ''t cries of the Mind. Prof Naidu ha' cone'’ted a 
number of essays he contributed to prominent perio- 
dicals on a variety of subiects like dreams nerves, 
competitions etc. The author’® main obiect is to 
‘■timulate public interest in what he term-? as ‘the most 
importnnl science deaMng with man and his happiness * 

In the last essay, which the author has chal1er»rinriv 
headed ‘Whither are We Going.* an eloonent and brave 
attempt is made to arrive at a psvcholoripal dia<mosis 
of the root cau®e of man*® ‘degeneration* He finds 
that the greatest cau,se of dread hnt not for desnair, is 
the gradual disintegration of the three human institu- 
lions of familv nation and religion 'which todav are 
on the downward path. To avo’d chaos and miserv 
there is an urgent need for the practice of Vedantic 
principles in our da*lv life, wh'ch means that everv 
action of man should be actuated by renunmVtion and 
detachment. This is the only way of hope for averting 
the impending catastrophe — ^the author concludes. 

C. Y. Sarma 

SANSKRIT— ENGLISH 

BRIHADARANYAKOPANISAD. Published hy Sri 
Ramalerskna Math, Mylapore, Madras. Pp. xxxr)i-{-Q05. 
Price R$. S. 

Tliis Upanishad Series No. 10, and a brief account 
of the Vedic lore and the place of this Upanishad in it 
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is indicated intelligently in the introduction to the 
hhavasyopanishad. The Brihadaranyakopanishad is 
the concluding portion of the Skatapaiha Brakmana. 
There have been numerous renderings of this text into 
English. Names of great scholars like Max Muller, 
E. Roer. and Swami Madhavananda may be aptly men- 
tioned in this connexion. There has been one defect. 
These renderings have been of immense use to scholars, 
and not to general readers, interested in the study of 
religious books, which are invariably true fountains of 
wisdom. In this rendering an attempt has been made 
to instruct the ignorant, and not the already learned. 
(The already learned are great scholars of Sanskrit). 

The introdu^t’on is quite exhaustive; in fact enough 
of the matter which has been in place as notes in 
different parts of the text has been included in the 
introduction. There is a temptation for those who are 
not enough learned in Sanskrit to read the introduc- 
tion. and there to stop. Such an attitude will not do. 
It will mean a definite failure in our attempt to make 
a near anoroarh to the Vedic lore, reveeled in this text. 

The third chapter is unique in inHruction. There b 
a storv. which is introduced as an eulogy on know- 
ledge There is a reference to a king of Videha named 
Janaka. who performed a sacrifice in which plenty of 
gifts were distributed There was a huge gathering of 
learned Pandits. The king wanted to know who was 
the moat learned of the scholars present there. He 
annonn<^ a «nft of wealth. One Vajnavalkya accepted 
the gift. Others were furious. Then there were ques- 
t’ons t>nt to Yafnavalkva. The^e questions are of 
in^'nite w*''dom, as they reveal the wisdom of Yafna- 
valkva. Tn his answer to the question of Gargi, he 
savs: ‘Ho not 0 Gargi. question too far unless you 
wish to die' This is ouite intelligent In hia book 
on orthodoxy G K Chesterton tries to explain the 
femou'f saving’ ‘Great wits are oft near allied to 
madness.' Thi® is his exnlanation. A great wit tries to 
fill his head with the whole universe, and so his head 
breaks, and that is madness. A poet is not mad as he 
tries to soar into the heavens. That is of course a 
strange wav of explaining. But I think this holds good. 

I feel like recommending this translation to all who 
want to have an in'=^ight into the Vedic lore of the great 
Fnaniehad But T would wish notes to he rather fuller. 
The printing and get-up make the book quite attractive 

B. S. Mathub 

TAMH.-ENGLISH 

STVAGNANA BODHAM OP MEYKANDA DEVA. 
Puhl'shpd hy Dharmavuram Adkynam, DharmapuraTn, 
Mav^varam. Pp. xxvn4-1Jl. Price Rs. S. 

Saint Mevkandar's Sivagnam Bodham (thirteenth 
cenlurv) is the finst attempt at a standard exposition 
of Shaiva Siddhanta which is a popular creed in South 


India. This work, consisting of twelve Sutras, as the 
commentator says, forms part of the Raurava Agama. 
Meykandar translated this into Tamil with a Vartika 
of his own which explains Sutras and determines their 
meaning. The first six Sutras affirm the existence and 
interrelation of the three entities— -Pati, Pasa, and Pasu, 
and the next six deal with Sadhana and the nature of 
release. 

The translator of the English ti*anslation takes for 
granted (page iii) that Nilkauta or Srikanta was 
anterior not only to Ramanuja but also to Shankara. 
This is a controversial point and many scholars do not 
subscribe to this view. But we know one Nilkanta 
(fourteenth century) who wrote a commentary on the 
Brahma Suiras. He accepts more or less Ramanuja's 
point of view. (Vide Indian Philosophy, Vol. 11, p. 724) . 
Certainly this Nilkanta could not have been anterior 
to Shankara ! The translator thinks it strange (page iii) 
that Swami Vivekananda has not mentioned the name 
of Srikanta (or Nilkanta) though he has mentioned in 
his writings the names of Shankara, Ramanuia, and 
Madhva. This is neither injustice nor indifference. 
The Swami often quotes passages from Shankara, Rama- 
nuja, and Madhva to represent the three well-known 
schools of Vedanta. Other later commentators more or 
less follow either Shankara or Ramanuja or Madhva 

S. A. 

SIVAPRAKASAM OP tJMAPATI SWAM. Pwb- 
Ushed hy Tricky Mouna Mutt, C\o Dha^mapuram 
Adkinam, Dharmapuram, Mayavaram. Pp. sevti-f-pfi, 

Umapati Sivam (fourteenth century) was one of 
the three thousand Brahmins connected with the holy 
shrine of Nataraja at Chidambaram. As one of the 
‘Santana Acharyas' his contribution to the philosophy 
of Shaiva Siddhanta is by no means small. Of the 
fourteen authoritative works of Shaiva Siddhanta in 
Tamil, eight come from his pen. Sivaprakasam consists 
of one hundred verses. This work gives a systematic 
treatment of the Siddhanta, and forms, as it were, the 
introduction to the study of the cryptic work Sivagnana 
Bodham and its commentary Sivagnana Siddkiyar. 

S. A. 

TIRUVARUTPAYAN. (Umapati Sivacharya) . 
Published by Tricky Mouna Mutt, Cjo Dharmapuram 
Adhhiam, Dharmapuram, Mayavaram. Pp. Price 
k As. 

Tiruvarutpayan comprises of ten divisions of ten 
couplets each. The first half deals with ‘divine grace,' 
and the .second half deals with the fruits accruing from 
that The nature of the three entities Pati (God) , Pasa 
(bondage), and Pasu (:^oul), and their interrelation are 
also explained The scheme adopted here for the 
transliteration of Sanskrit words in Roman script ie 
somewhat irregular. 

S. A. 
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SWAMl SOMESWAKANANDA 
Swami Someswarananda entered Mahasamadhi in 
the Cawnpore Ashrama on the a9th September, 1946. 
He was bom in 1867 at Kangapur village in the dis- 
trict of 24-Parganas, Bengal, and had the good 
fortune to see Sri Hamakrishna, who had said to him, 

" You will come here but there is some delay.’ He was 
initiated by Swami Shivananda. He took Sanyasa 
from Swami Vijnanananda. Till the last day of his 
life he worked for the Mission. 

His end was peaceful, and he passed away remem- 
bering the Lord. His body was carried to the Ganges 
and there the last rites were performed 
May his soul rest in peace. 

THE IlA^L4JmISHNA MISSION ON THE REIGN 
OF TERROR IN EAST BENGAL 
We are terribly shocked to read the newspaper 
reports of harrowing suffermgs on a mass scale, m the 
Noakhali district and certain parts of the Tippera 
district, caused by all sorts of barbarous atrocities per- 
petrated obviously by an organised gang of armed 
hooligans belonging to a certain community. It is 
simply unthinkable that murder, loot, arson, abduction 
and forced conversion and marriage on such a vast scale 
can go on unchecked for any length of time under* 
a civilised and well-established government of the 
twentieth century. In the name of helpless suffering 
people of the orgy-affected areas, we appeal to the 
authorities concerned to lose no lime in bringing to 
book the lawless elements and stopping their anti- 
social bestial activities. Any ddatoriness in this regard 
may easily be misconstrued into apathy or even 
unwillingness. 

To the oppressed we arc sending succour as far as 
circumstances permit. We expect that they should 
defend their hearths and homes, and particularly the 
honour of their womenfolk, as best as they can, as 
enjoined by their scriptures. The duty of the common 
man is something quite different from that of the man 
of realisation. Inertia must not be confused with 
equanimity. Manu, the great law-giver of ancient 
India, advises even killing in self-defence. And Swami 
Vivekananda, quoting the following passage from the 
Makanirvam Tantra: "To his enemies the house- 
holder must be a hero,” commented on it saying, " Them 
he must resist. That is the duty of the householder. 
He must not sit down in a comer and weep, and talk 
nonsense about non-resistance. If he does not show 
himself a hero to his enemies, he has not done his 
duty.” (Kanm’-Yogw, Ch. H) 

They should also know that forced conversion can- 
not be a bar to re-entry into their own fold. Religion 


is a matter of deep-rooted conviction which no external 
acts of violence can take away. As humble ioilowers 
of Swami ViveJkanauda, we turmiy believe that the iiuidu 
society is about to shed the last vestiges ot exclusiveness 
in the shape of untouchability, the ban on re-coaversion, 
and other social restrictions in the name of religion 
that no longer have any meaning and are eating mto 
the vitals of a society that once was strong enough to 
absorb alien races like the Greeks, Scythians and Huns. 
We need hardly say that abducted women should be 
taken back mto the society with all honour. Failure 
to do this would mean pimishing the victims instead 
of the aggressor, which is absurd. Society should not 
make the innocent victim the scapegoat for its own 
impotence. 

Lastly, we assure the oppressed people that, after 
all, the well-being of humanity is in the bauds of God 
and not in those of designmg men, however powerful 
they may seem to be at the moment, as the last World 
War has proved. It is an unfailing spiritual law of 
life that evil, although it may triumph at the beginning, 
is bound to be vanquished in the end. May God give 
courage and strength to the oppressed, and rationality 
and humane feelings to the oppressors! 

Swami Madhavananua 

Belur Math (Howrah) General Secretary, 

^ October 1946 Ramakrishna Mission 

RIOT RELIEF 

Bamaerishna Mission’s Appeal 
Readers of newspapers are aware of the terrible 
lawlessness that has been raging in the Noakhali and 
Tippera districts of Bengal. Slaughter, loot, arson, 
abduction, forced conversion and marriage, and other 
acts of savagery on a mass scale are being committed 
obviously by armed and organized hooligans belon^g 
to a certain commimity. As a result of this, thousands 
of men, women, and children have been subjected to 
indescribable sufferings and indignities,— -hundreds have 
been killed, and those who are alive have lost all their 
bdongmgs and are frantically seeking refuge in neigh- 
bouring areas. They need to be immediately helped in 
all respects — ^with food, clothing, shelter, medicine, and 
encouragement. 

The Ramakrishna Mission, despite its preoccupation 
with flood relief work in Cachar and Sylhet, has sent 
a batch of workers to Chandpur, in Tippera, to organize 
relief, wherever and in whatever form it is possible, in 
aid of these innocent sufferers. ’The task is a gigantic 
one, and since our rerources are very limited, wc appeal 
to our generous countrymen to supply us with funds 
without delay. Contributions will be thankfully accept- 
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ed by the General Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, 
P.o. Beiur Math, Dt. Howrah (Bengal). 

SwAMi Madhava::^anda 
General Secretary, Ramalirishna Mission 

RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION, 
KARACHI 

Report por 1944 and 1945 

The Ramakrishna iVxath started its activities in 
Jvaiaum m and the Mission activities ware added 
m on the lines ot medical relief and educational 

woix. borne 01 the major activities of the Math during 
Liie two years under report were briefly as follows: 
vvceiviy public discourses by monks of the order were 
conuucted regularly in the Athrama premises. Birth- 
day anniveisanes of saints and seers w'ere celebrated. 
Rreachmg tours were occasionally undertaken, and a 
fortnigiitiy class was conducted at Hyderabad (Sind), 
i/urjig the above period, the Math published two books. 

The activitieo of the Mission fall under the following 
heads: 

domoeopathic Dispensary : Under the charge of a 
qualined doctor, it provided free mediCal relief to 37,567 
pei'sons m 1944 (of whom 5,865 were new cases and 
31,703 were repeated cases) and to 33,634 persons m 
19^5 (ot wnom 5,893 were new cases and 37,743 were 
repeated ca^es). 

dye Clmici Under the charge of an eye specialist, 
it treated, free of charge, 11,753 eye cases durmg 1944 
of whiCh 3,085 were new and 9,667 were repeated) and 
11,310 eye cases in 1945 (of which 1,845 were new 
and 9,365 were repeated). 

BkX Schools: The day and night schools for Bhil 
chudren and adults re-pectively showed satisfactory 
progress during the years under review. There were 
50 pupils on the roles of the day school and 35 on 
the rolls of the night school at the end of 1945. As 
before, the students were provided with reading and 
writing materials free of cost, and were ^ven midday 
meal. 

Sanskrit Edttcaiion: Weekly Sanskrit classes were 
held as usual at the Ashrama premises. Monetary help 
and encouragement were given to various local and 
moftts'^ schools for the teaching of Sanskrit, A 
number of copies of Bhagavad Gita were distributed 
free among Sanskrit students, 

Vivekananda Free Library and Reading Room : The 
library contained 3,676 books at the end of 1945, and 
about 3,000 borrowers made profltable use of the 
library during each of the two years. A number of 
periodicals and newspapers were kept in the reading 
room for the use of the public. 

Reliej Fund : Out of the distress relief fund started 
in 1943, further help was given to Bengal, Malabar, 
and other places, and the balance of over Rs. 500 was 
^ven for affording relief to victims of the recent tidal 


wave in Lower Sind. 

With a view to render better and more effective 
service to the public, an appeal for a total sum of 
Rs. 5,65,000 in order to finance a new expansion scheme 
was issued on behalf of the Mission. The new deve- 
lopments envisaged are: a large plot of land, construc- 
tion of an eye hospital, a students' home, Vivekananda 
reading room and library, Vivekananda lecture hall, 
and raising a permanent fund for the maintenance of 
beds in the eye hospital. Out of this total requirement, 
a sum of Rs. 3,63,000 has already been received up to 
the end of 1945. This leaves a sum of Rs. 3,03,000 
yet to be collected. An earnest appeal is made to the 
generous public to come forward with their donations 
to complete the above fund. Contributions are received 
and acknowledged by the President, Ramakrishna 
Misaon, Garden Quarter, Karachi. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION VIDYAPiTH. 

DEOGHAR 
Report for 1945 

The twenty-fourth annual report of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Vidyapith, Deoghar (S.P., Bihar), a 
residential high school, gives an account of the activitie.^ 
of the institution during the year 1945, 

There were 161 students on the roll at the end of 
the year, of whom one waa a day-scholar and the rest 
resident. Of the 17 boys sent up for the Matriculation 
Examination, 15 came out successful. The annual prize 
distribution ceremony was held, as usual, and a special 
group of boys gave a demonstration of drill and athletic 
feats on the occasion. Emphasis was laid on the phy.i* 
cal training of the boys through games, drills, etc., and 
proper attention was paid to the general healtli of the 
inmates. 

Boys were encouraged to take interest in literary 
and social activities such as discussions on general 
topics, dramatic performances, debates, music, excur- 
sions, and first-aid training. Boys themselves managed 
their domestic affairs from day to day, and about 13 
and 31 boys received practical training in flower-garden- 
ing and tailoring re..pectively. Common Hindu festivals 
and birth anniversaries of saints and seers were observ- 
ed by the boys. They were afforded opportunities for 
religious education and spiritual growth through classes, 
ritualistic worship, and devotional observances. The 
boys conducted two manuscript magazines, and made 
profitable use of the Vidyapith reading room and library 
which contained a total number of 5,034 volumes at the 
end of the year. 

In the Vidyapith charitable outdoor dispensary, 
medical relief was given to about 3,500 patients during 
the year, A well costing Rs. 1,800 was sunk for the use 
of the neighbouring villagers. The institution spent 
about Rs. 3,000 during the year under review for help- 
ing 12 meritorious students of indigent means in the 
form of concessions and free studentships, 
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LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 



With a Foreword by 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

Sth EDITION 

Thoroughly revised and improved 

A Comprehensive chronological account of the Master’s 
wonderful life, — ^the only authorised edition of its kind in 
English. 

“The story of Ramakrishna Paramahansa’s life is a 
study of Religion in practice. His life enables us to see 
God face to face.” — says Mahatma Gandhi. 

The book gives a detailed account of the Master’s 
various sadhanas, the Tantric, Vaishnava and Vedantic 
as also of other religions, which give practical hints to 
one aspiring after Realisation. 


Neatly printed in large types on good paper and attractively got-up 
With one TrI'Coloured Portrait Dy, 8vo. Pp, 617, With an Index, 


Price Rs. 8 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 4, Wellington Lane CALCUTTA 13 


New Book ! 

THOUGHTS OF POWER 


FROM 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

A collection of inspiring thoughts from Swami Vivekananda, classified under 
the following heads: — 

(1) Faith and Strength 
(S) Love and Unselfishness 

(3) God and Religion 

(4) India 

(5) Miscellaneous 

Sure to prove a source of help, strength and enlightenment. 

Excellent gel-up and opens with a beautiful picture of Swami Vivekananda. 

Pocket Size Pages 84 Price As. 8 

To Subscribers of Prabuddha Bharata 7 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4, WELLINGTON LANE - - CALCUTTA 13 
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BOOKS AT CONCESSION RATE 

TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 

PRABUDDHA BHARATA 


Selections from Swami Vivekananda 

Lectures from Colombo to Alroora. By Swami Vivekananda 

Letters of Swami Vivekananda 

Tbe Bisciples of Sri Ramakrishna 

Srimad Bhagavad Gita. By Swami Swarapananda. Cloth bound . . 
Bhasa-Pariccheda Vrith Siddhanta-Muktavali. By Swami Madhava- 
nanda ■ ^ ' 

Viveka C^ndamani of Sankaracharya. By Swami Madhavananda . . 

Stotram or The Hymn on the Greatness of 
- By Swami Pavitrananda .. .. 0 5 

A Short Life of Sri Ramakrishna . . . . . . i u 


Ramakrishna the Man and the Power. By Swami Gnaneswarananda 

1 

6 

1 4 

The Holy Mother 

. , 

1 

0 

0 12 

A Short Life of Swami Vivekananda 

. , 

1 
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0 12 

Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. Cloth bound 

, , 

4 

0 

3 8 

The Message of Our Master 


2 

4 

2 0 

Spiritual Talks 

, , 

4 

0 

3 8 

In the Hours of Meditation. A beautiful symposium of devout thoughts 
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Jnana-Yoga. By Swami Vivekananda 
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Bhakti-Yoga. By Swami Vivekananda 
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Raja- Yoga. By Swami Vivekananda 
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Karma- Yoga. By Swami Vivekananda 
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1 0 

Chicago Addresses. By Swami Vivekananda 
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0 5 

My Master. By Swami Vivekananda 
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0 5 

My Life and Mission. By Swami Vivekananda 
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0 6 

In Defence of Hinduism. By Swami Vivekananda 
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Essentials of Hinduism. By Swami Vivekananda 
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0 10 

Modern India. By Swami Vivekananda 
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Practical Vedanta. By Swami Vivekananda 


0 14 

0 12 

The East and The West. By Swami Vivekananda 
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0 12 

Common Sense about Yoga. By Swami Pavitrananda 
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Divine Communion. By Swami Jnaneswarananda 
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Thoughts of Power. By Swami Vivekananda 
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